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\ Fray, April 24, 1964 
} (23) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9.00 a.m. this day, the 
_ Chairman, Mr. Matheson, presiding. 


' 
| 
i Members present: Messrs. Brewin, Byrne, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan- 
i The Islands), Chatterton, Davis, Deachman, Fairweather, Gelber, Haidasz, Her- 
i ridge, Kindt, Laprise, Leboe, Macdonald, Matheson, Nesbitt, Pugh, Ryan, 


| Stewart, Turner, Willoughby (21). 


B. In attendance: Mr. J. W. Libby, representing Caseco Consultants Ltd., and 
ht G. E. Crippen and Associates Ltd.; Mr. S. O. Russell, Hydraulic Engineer, 
_ Caseco Consultants Ltd., Vancouver; Dr. R. L. Hearn, President, and Mr. A. J. 
As Ring, Project Manager, C.B.A. Engineering Company Ltd., Vancouver; Dr. 
_ Hugh Q. Golder, Consulting Engineer, Toronto. 


The Chairman introduced Mr. Libby and Mr. Russell. 


a _ Mr. Libby made a statement on behalf of Caseco Consultants Limited and 
4 G. E. Crippen and Associates Limited, was questioned, and retired. 
ae 


_ Dr. Hearn and Dr. Golder were called. 


4 Dr. Hearn read a prepared brief on behalf of C.B.A. Engineering Limited, 
and Dr. Golder made a brief statement. The witnesses were questioned, and 
_ retired. 

; Mr. Byrne suggested that the committee should summon an expert in 


Bi 
_ international law as a witness. The Chairman said the steering committee would 
_ give consideration to this suggestion. 


At 11.00 a.m., the committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m., Monday, April 27, 
1964. 


Np. 


Dorothy F. Ballantine, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Frimay, April 24, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. Our witnesses today are 
J. W. Libby, representing Caseco Consultants Ltd., and G. E. Crippen & As- 
sociates Ltd., both of Vancouver; Dr. R. L. Hearn, president of C.B.A. Engineer- 
ing Company Ltd., of Vancouver; and Dr. Hugh Q. Golder, consulting civil 
engineer of Toronto. 

I now introduce Mr. J. W. Libby, a professional engineer. Mr. Libby is a 
registered professional engineer in the province of British Columbia and 
licensed to practise in the province of Saskatchewan. 

He graduated from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1943 in 


_ civil engineering. 


He is vice president and assistant chief engineer of G. E. Crippen & As- 
sociates Ltd. of Vancouver, B.C., formerly Crippen-Wright Engineering Ltd; 
and is a member of the board of engineers of Caseco Consultants Ltd., of 
Vancouver, B.C. 

As assistant chief engineer, Mr. Libby has been responsible for completion 
of design of the Squaw Rapids Project in Saskatchewan, design of the power 
plant of the South Saskatchewan Dam, review of Mica Dam design of the 
Columbia river, repairs to the Kemano tunnel and other similar projects. 

In the field of river basin studies, he has supervised development studies 
of the Saskatchewan river in Saskatchewan, the development of the Lower 
Nelson river in Manitoba, and is deputy study director of a 3-year study of 
power resources in south central Brazil. He has been involved in development 
studies and design on the Columbia river since the fall of 1960. 

In earlier appointments, he was construction engineer for three and one- 
half years on the power phases of the Alcan project near Kitimat, B.C. 

Mr. Libby has particular experience in the design of large fill-type dams, 
notably the Furnas and Tres Marias projects in Brazil, the Karnafuli project 
in East Pakistan, and others. 

He is a member of: Engineering Institute of Canada, Canadian National 


_ Committee of the International Congress on Large Dams, American Society of 


Civil Engineers and has published several papers for engineering journals. 
He is accompanied by Mr. S. O. Russell, who is also a professional engineer. 


_ Mr. Russell is a registered professional engineer in the province of British 


Columbia. He graduated from Queen’s University of Belfast (in Northern 
Ireland) with B.Sc. in civil engineering in 1953 and M.Sc. in hydraulics in 1954. 


He is the hydraulic engineer of Caseco Consultants Limited, and has been 


engaged on the study of the hydrology of the Columbia basin and the design 

of the Mica project. He has had 7 years experience in the field of river basin 

studies and hydroelectric design and 23 years experience on construction. 
Gentlemen, I now give you Mr. Libby. 


Mr. J. W. Lippy (Representing both Caseco Consultants Limited and G. E. 
Crippen & Associates Ltd. of Vancouver): Thank you, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee. I am here this morning on behalf of Caseco Con- 
sultants Limited. Mr. Crippen wishes me to extend his apologies for not being 
here this morning owing to serious illness in his family which prevents him 
from coming. So I am here primarily to present the brief of Caseco Con- 


_sultants Limited with special emphasis on the Mica Project. 
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Brief Concerning the Columbia River Treaty and Protocol ; 


The following submission is presented on behalf of Caseco Consultant 
Limited by Mr. J. W. Libby, P. Eng., a member of the board of engineers of 
Caseco Consultants Limited and vice president and assistant chief engineer 
of G. E. Crippen & Associates Ltd. Caseco Consultants Limited is a Vancouver 
engineering company jointly owned by the consulting engineering firms of G. E. | 
Crippen & Associates Ltd. of Vancouver, H. G. Acres & Co. Ltd. of Niagara Falls, — 
and The Shawinigan Engineering Co. Ltd. of Montreal. These companies have | 
designed some 60 hydroelectric projects in Canada with a total installed capac- 
ity of over 15,000,000 horsepower, representing over 50 percent of the total , 
installed hydroelectric capacity in Canada. Noteworthy among these projects 
are Shipshaw, Bersimis Nos. 1 and 2, Manicouagan No. 2, John Hart, Bridge 
River No. 1, Beechwood, Carillon, and Squaw Rapids. . 

The seven-man board of engineers of which I am a member is composed 
of senior representatives from the three shareholder companies and Caseco, 
who meet periodically to study and review the engineering work in progress. 
The board has available for consultation and advice, engineering consultants — 
of world-wide reputation, each eminent in a particular field. These include 
Drs. A. Casagrande and R. B. Peck in the field of soil and rock mechanics — 
and, until recently, the late Mr. E. B. Burwell Jr., engineering geologist. Final — 
responsibility for all engineering assignments undertaken by Caseco rests with © 
the Board. id 

Caseco Consultants Limited was formed early in 1961 to carry out engin- — 
eering work on the Columbia river for the British Columbia Hydro and Power — 
Authority (then the British Columbia Power Commission). Since its forma- | 
tion, the company studied the overall development of the Canadian portion — 
of the Columbia river within the terms of the proposed international treaty, — 
analysed the hydrology of the Columbia river basin, and determined the most i 
suitable type and site of dam for the major upstream reservoir. At present the | 
company is engaged on the detailed engineering of this project. Pa 

In a letter to Dr. Keenleyside dated March 13, 1964, which has been ~ 
presented to this committee, Mr. A. W. F. McQueen, president and chief — 
engineer of Caseco Consultants Limited, expressed his views concerning the iy 
treaty and the Mica project. The submission which follows serves to expand — 
these views. nee 


Columbia River Development 2 ‘ 


The study made by Caseco Consultants Limited of the overall develop- ‘ 
ment of the Columbia river basin in Canada was based on the severe assump-. e 
tion that the Canadian Columbia plants would be operated as an entirely — 


independent system. After examining alternative sequences of development it — 
was found that: ae 


aa 
ih 


1, Under the overall treaty scheme, it would be feasible to develop the _ 
Columbia in Canada step by step and achieve a satisfactory pattern of genera- _ 
tion at all stages of development. At the same time, it would be possible to Oy 
operate the storage reservoirs to obtain downstream power benefits and pro- J 
vide flood control in both Canada and the United States. a 
and Duncan, were well chosen. Mica will provide the main storage reservoir 4 
on the upper Columbia and, in addition to earning downstream benefits in the — 
United States, its main purpose from Canada’s point of view will be to regu- 
late releases for generation at site and at the two major power sites, Downie — 
and Revelstoke, immediately downstream. Ultimately these three plants, witha 


2. It was also found that the three treaty storage reservoirs, Mica, Arrow, { 
{ 


total installed capacity of approximately 3400 megawatts, would have an annual ~ 
Om 
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‘4 output of about 15 billion kilowatt hours of firm power. To improve regulation 
_ of flows through this main power reach of the Columbia, it was found that it 
_ would be economically advantageous to provide 12 million acre-feet of live 
_ storage at Mica, 5 million more than committed under the treaty. With 12 
; million acre-feet of storage, it would be possible to provide virtually complete 
_ regulation of the Columbia at Mica. The 5 million acre-feet of uncommitted 
a storage greatly increases the flexibility of Canadian operations. 


! 3. The Arrow reservoir will provide 7.1 million acre-feet of storage. By 
_ reason of its short construction period, it will be credited with a considerable 
_ proportion of the resulting downstream power benefits in the United States 
and, due to its location, with 52.1 of the 64.4 million dollars to be paid to 
‘ Canada for flood control. It is of interest to note that the sum of the flood 
4 control payment and the credit for downstream benefits obtainable during the 
first four years of operation, before Mica is completed, will approximately 


i: equal the capital cost of the Arrow project. 
: Mr. Kinpt: Are you sure of that? 
i Mr. Lippy: These are the figures we have, Mr. Chairman. 


: , Mr. HERRIDGE: I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we let the witness proceed 
_ and then ask questions. 


_ of the Arrow project lies in its ability to act as a reregulating reservoir after 
power plants have been installed at Mica, Downie and Revelstoke. When 
- generating firm power for use in Canada, releases from these three major 
_ plants would be out of phase with American requirements. The Arrow reser- 
voir would be able to almost completely reregulate releases from upstream 
EP and hence reconcile Canadian and American flow requirements, so that Can- 
ada would be able to generate power to suit its own load demand and at the 
same time provide the flows at the United States border necessary for optimum 
downstream benefits. The Arrow project therefore proved to be the key to 
_ Canada’s ability to produce firm power in the Columbia basin while still obtain- 
a maximum payments from the United States. 


Mr. Lispy: However, from the Canadian point of view, the main value 


4 4. The Duncan reservoir, with 1.4 million acre feet of live storage, will 
provide almost complete regulation of flow in the Duncan river at the dam 
site. In addition to providing controlled releases for downstream benefits, the 
Duncan project will provide valuable assistance in regulating flows at the 
Kootenay river power plants downstream of Kootenay lake by withholding 
water during the summer high flow period and releasing it when required 
in winter. 


5. The Libby project on the Kootenai river in Montana with about five 
million acre feet of live storage will regulate discharges and thus make 
possible construction of the Kootenay canal plant which will provide at low 
cost a considerable increase in Canadian power generation on the Kootenay 
ver downstream of Kootenay lake. Under the treaty and protocol, the Libby 
project will be operated under agreed plans and, if necessary, the releases 
can be reregulated under most conditions by Kootenay lake in co-ordination 
with releases from the Duncan project, to suit Canadian requirements. 

- The studies made by Caseco Consultants Limited therefore show that 
the Treaty is well conceived and provides a sound basis for the economical 
velopment of the power resources of the Columbia basin. Its terms are not 
erely fair but definitely advantageous, both to the province of British Colum- 
bia and to Canada as a whole. 
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Mica Project 


The Mica project will involve the construction of a fill-type dam and 
associated hydraulic structures on the Columbia river near the Big Bend, some 
92 miles north of Revelstoke. The dam will rise 650 feet above the river- 
bed, create a reservoir which at a full pool elevation of 2475 will be 135 miles 
long, cover an area of some 110,000 acres, and provide 12 million acre feet 
of usable storage. 

During the last 15 years, the Mica project has been studied in a preliminary 
manner by numerous agencies and their consultants, and during the past three 
years, Caseco Consultants Limited has been continuously engaged on design 
studies for the project and has carried out extensive field investigations at the 
site. One of the first studies which Caseco Consultants Limited undertook was 


to select the most favourable location for the major storage reservoir, since there ~ 


appeared to be several possible alternative sites in the reach of river upstream 
of Revelstoke. Economic and feasibility studies of all reasonable alternatives 
were made and the Mica site was finally confirmed for the major storage dam in 
a scheme which includes the two downstream power sites at Downie and 
Revelstoke to utilize the regulated flows from Mica to produce low cost power. 

Several types of fill and concrete dams were considered suitable for Mica 
and, in comparing these alternatives, factors such as safety, precedent, capital 
cost, and construction time were carefully evaluated. A rockfill dam was finally 
selected because it would impose lower stresses on the foundations and would 
be no more expensive than any other acceptable alternative. For construction 
of the dam, abundant quantities of relatively low cost fill materials which 
would require virtually no processing, are available in the general vicinity of 
the dam site. 

Detailed studies of the hydrology of the Columbia river basin were under- 
taken in order to obtain data for the design of the spillway and outlet works. 
These studies were made with the advice and assistance of the hydrometeoro- 
logical branch of the Department of Transport and Mr. B. S. Barnes, a consulting 
hydrologist of international repute. All available basic data, such as river flow 
characteristics and meteorological information were carefully reviewed and 
used to derive the design flood which at Mica has a peak of 246,000 cfs, about 
2.2 times the maximum recorded flow. Although the possibility of a flood of 
this magnitude occurring at any time in the future is extremely remote, all 
permanent hydraulic structures will be designed to ensure that such a flood 
can be routed through the reservoir without danger of overtopping the dam. 

Beginning in 1961, extensive field investigations have been conducted to 
prove the competency of the dam foundations, to locate a sufficient volume of 
suitable low cost fill material and concrete aggregate for the dam and appurten- 
ant structures, and to explore rock conditions for the diversion works. During 


this period, some 100 holes totalling 25,000 lineal feet have been drilled at the © 


Mica site and many rock cores and samples have been secured for examination. 


All investigations to date have shown the bedrock at the Mica site to be 


entirely satisfactory as a foundation for the selected fill-type dam, the spillway 
and outlet works, and the future power facilities. Numerous laboratory tests 
of pervious and impervious materials available for construction have verified 
their suitability for a dam of the required height. 


The construction schedule for the Mica project has been reviewed in 


considerable detail following release of the protocol to the treaty. No difficulty 
is anticipated in completing the project within eight years, commencing with 


diversion tunnel construction in 1965. Similarly, the schedule of quantities and 


estimates of cost has been reviewed to confirm that the estimate of capital 
cost for the Mica project structures, as supplied to the negotiators of the protocol, 
provides a sufficient margin against contingen 
course of construction. 


cies which may arise during the 
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Safety of the dam at Mica is a paramount consideration and has received 
very careful attention. It is planned to remove all foundation materials which 
can in any way be considered suspect and the dam is being designed to be 
stable under earthquake loads. The board of engineers of Caseco Consultants 


_ Limited and their specialist consultants are confident that the arrangement 


of the dam and appurtenances will provide a completely safe and permanent 
structure. 


That completes the presentation. 

The CHAIRMAN: The first name on my list is Mr. Davis, and then Mr. 
Deachman. I have no other names. 

Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, first I would like to ask Mr. Libby about 
estimates of capital costs of the Mica creek project. I note with some interest on 


_ page 91 of our white paper that the estimated capital cost in 1961 was $247.2 
_ million, and that the estimates which we now have—and they appear on page 138 


(ae AS 


of the same publication—total $245.2 million. In other words, the capital cost 
estimates now are a little different from those prepared three years ago. Are 
you confident that the $245.2 million estimate for completion in 1973 would be 
realized? 


Mr. Lippy: Yes, Mr. Davis, I am. One reason for the change is the slightly 


_ increased height in the dam, which has been increased approximately 25 feet 


since the time of that estimate. 

Mr. Davis: The materials now are readily available and this was not 
determined a few years ago. 

Mr. Lipsy: Well, at the time of the first estimate there had not been nearly 
as much investigation in respect of suitable materials as has been the case during 
the last three years, when there has been a very extensive investigation of 
materials available for construction; and we will utilise those materials which 
are best suited to the dam. 

Mr. Davis: In other words, is it correct that closer examination has proven 
this is a better site than originally anticipated? 

Mr. Lippy: I would say this is generally. At the time of the original in- 
vestigation there was limited information, but we have confirmed that the site 
is a very good site for a dam of this height. 

Mr. Davis: Does this estimate of $245.2: million include all the usual costs 
of expropriation, taxes, and so on, and does it include sales tax? 

Mr. Lipsy: Yes, I understand these are included. 

Mr. Davis: As well as materials and equipment? 


Mr. Lippy: Yes, materials and equipment. This is the first stage storage 


component we are speaking of at this time. 


Mr. Davis: And there is no provision for generators in this estimate? 
Mr. Lissy: Not in this estimate. 


Mr. Davis: Are foundations going to be laid and arrangements made so 
that generators and so on can be installed at a later date? 


Mr. Lipsy: Yes, there will be provisions in the first stage for the intake 
area to the power house, and this is included in this estimate. 


Mr. Davis: Are you confident the project can be completed on time, that. is 
nine years after the date of ratification, or presumably 1973? 


Mr. Lippy: Yes, we are confident that the project can be completed on 
schedule with relative ease. We now have had the opportunity of completing 
a major part of the field investigation in respect of the engineering and this 
permits surety of completion of the schedule. 


= 3 “ . 
aie. a 
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Mr. Davis: Has the dam been designed in such a way that it subsequently 


iti lting from diversion? I am re- 
can take advantage of the additional waters resu 
ferring to Canal Flats in the first instance and, subsequently at Bull river, Luxor 
and Dorr. 
Mr. Lipsy: Yes, the dam is set at such a height that it can accommodate 
this diversion and provide total useful storage at this elevation, which is 


ie" 


determined to be economical. The intake to the power plant will provide for — 


this. 
Mr. Davis: Those are all my questions. 
The CHAIRMAN: Have you a question, Mr. Deachman. 


Mr. DEAcHMAN: Yes, I have. oe 
Mr. Libby, in your experience, in the construction of dams of this kind to 


to what extent do the contractors draw upon the local area for materials and- 


equipment; in other words, what is the economic impact upon the communities 
immediately surrounding the site. 

Mr. Lippy: It has a very great impact on the immediate area, the local 
supply points and local town sites. Usually a fair amount of the labour is 
provided from these areas and all the services contingent with such a large 
construction project become very important to the area. 


Mr. DEacHMAN: Mr. Libby, could you describe in more detail what these ~ 
services would be and, perhaps, give members of the committee some examples © 
with regard to the types of service in these surrounding communities this © 


would draw upon? 


Mr. Lippy: Mr. Deachman, one type of service which immediately comes to es 
mind is the supply services, for instance railroad locations and trucking facilities — 


which handle fuels and cements as well as all the other supplies which go into 


the area, and the processing of the men through these areas with their families. 
Of course, these men usually form a large portion of the labour force, and ~ 
these become rather large components. In most of these areas the communities — 


must expand to support a labour force of this type. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Would what you have said apply in respect of the area © 


of Revelstoke? 
Mr. Lipsy: Yes, it would. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: And, am I correct that all these services which relate to 


the men on the job generally are drawn from the surrounding areas and, 


therefore, this would have an impact upon their economy. 
Mr. Lippy: Yes, a very great impact. 


s 


Mr. DEACHMAN: And, would that influence extend to the cities of Vernon, 


Kamloops and surrounding areas? 
Mr. Lippy: I would imagine from the labour point of view it would. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: And, would it also have its effects on the labour market | 


in the Salmon Arm area? 
Mr. Lipsy: Yes. I think a good example of this is a project such as Kitimat, 


with which I am acquainted, where there was a very large construction force _ 


which resulted in a very large community, and this had the effect of building 
up services in that whole area. aelk 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Referring in particular to the city of Vancouver, what 


major purchases would be made from the industries located there? Would this _ 


particularly affect the cement industry? 


Mr. Lippy: Yes, there is a large quantity of concrete required in the first — 


stage for spillway facilities, outlet facilities and release structures, and one of ; yi 
cement is from existing plants in the area, namely — 


the obvious sources for 
Vancouver at present. 


ee 


St . 4 a%e; 
Bee sch en: 
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Mr. DEACHMAN: Would there be any other major purchases in the Van- 
_ couver area that come to your mind which would be used in this construction? 


i Mr. Lippy: A great deal of major equipment would come from the dealers 
in this area and fuel supplies probably would be brought in through some 
of these areas; in addition, a good proportion of wholesale business would be 
{ there. 

j Mr. DEACHMAN: So the impact upon the city of Vancouver itself is going 
to be very considerable over a period of years? 


Mr. Lippy: Yes, I would believe so. 


if Mr. Davis: I have a supplementary question. What might be the peak 
‘labour force on site in the vicinity of Mica creek, including Revelstoke? 


‘ Mr. Lipsy: I think the peak labour force for the first stage is approximately 
7 3,000. 


i Mr. DAvis: And would the numbers of the labour force pick up rather 
Breen and then slope off? Typically, how does it develop in a project of this 
sort? 

q . Mr. Lipsy: In this project the first stages will be access roads and diversion 
tunnels, together with camp supports, and these normally do not require large 
numbers of men. But, because they are very necessary services, the labour 
force would build up over probably a two year period until the fill portion of 
_ the dam was commenced. When this was commenced the labour force would be 
near maximum, with a few peaks during this period for concrete construction 
to meet the necessary schedules; this would last approximately a little over 
_four years and then it would diminish toward the end. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Herridge, you are next. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Libby, when you came to your conclusions in respect 
of the dams mentioned in the treaty did you give any consideration to con- 
‘stitutional problems, the human or sociological values? Did you give any 
consideration to these things or to resource values such as land, wildlife or 
ecreational facilities. Is that the case, or is this recommendation based purely 
on your engineering studies from the point of view of power? 


Mr. Lippy: This engineering study was made, as we say, in the first 
part of our brief, of the Columbia river development when it was to be 
operated as an entirely independent system under the proposed treaty condi- 
ions. The costs of these projects that were considered there, in my under- 
tanding did include all those features or considerations that you mentioned 
n respect of the assessment of the land values. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I was referring to something a little broader than that. I 
was referring not only to allowances for compensation, but the sociological 
and human values concerned including recreational facilities and the destruc- 
ion of many miles of beaches. 


py Mr. Lipsy: I believe you are talking about the intangible costs and bene- 
- fits. These were not evaluated by our firm. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: In paragraph 2 on page 2 of your submission there is an 
nteresting statement which reads as follows: 


To improve regulation of flows through this main power reach of the 
Columbia, it was found that it would be economically advantageous to 
provide 12 million acre-feet of live storage at Mica, five million more 
than committed under the treaty. With 12 million acre feet of storage, 
it would be possible to provide virtually complete regulation of the 
Columbia at Mica. 
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xplain that statement in view of the fact that we are re- 
Ray ae the principal value of the High Arrow dam is that it pro- 
vides an opportunity for re-regulation? These facts seem to be contradictory. 
Mr. Lippy: I believe these statements are perfectly compatible. The stor- 
age at Mica gives us virtually 90 per cent control of the river. All that the 
Arrow site will accomplish is the re-regulation of these flows to suit the border 
requirements, and that is its basic purpose. 
Mr. HerrivcE: Do you state that the Mica site provides 90 per cent of the 
regulation of the river? 
Mr. Lipsy: Yes, I believe that is the approximate figure. The total scheme 
there provides 90 per cent of that regulation; that is at Mica. j 
Mr. HerripcEe: On page 4 of your submission you state: 
Beginning in 1961, extensive field investigations have been con- 
ducted to prove competency of the dam foundations— 


On what date did these field investigations commence in respect of founda- 
tions and costs? 

Mr. Lippy: This commenced in the summer of 1961. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: They commenced then after the treaty was signed? 

Mr. Lipsy: The intensive investigations commenced after the signing of 
the treaty, yes. As I mentioned earlier in this brief, this site had been explored 
in almost more detail than any other site in the area. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: It is obvious that the treaty was signed before all the facts 
were known in respect of these dam sites? 

Mr. Lipsy: I would say that the drilling that was done gave a good in- 
dication of feasibility. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: I understand that is the case in respect of the Mica site. 

Mr. Lipsy: Yes. 

Mr. HerripGE: I should like to ask two further questions regarding costs 
in relation to the Mica creek dam. On whose figures did you base your flowage 
costs of the total cost of construction? 

Mr. Lippy: We submitted our cost estimates for the structures to the British 
Columbia Hydro and Power Authority. We did not estimate flowage costs. 


Mr. HerripGE: The flowage cost figures are figures supplied by the British 
Columbia Hydro Authority; is that right? 

Mr. Lipsy: That is correct. 

Mr. HERripGE: In the last paragraph of your submission there is reference 
to the safety of the dam at Mica, which is paramount, and you say the dam 
is designed to be stable under earthquake loads. Would you mind explaining 
what difference there is in dam design considering the possibility of earth- 
quake loads? 


Mr. Lissy: This contemplated dam is a major high dam. Earthquake loads 
create a dynamic effect. +A 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Excuse me, I did not hear you. 
Mr. Byrne: The effect is like Mr. Herridge’s personality. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: What is that? 
Mr. Byrne: The effect is like your personality. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Byrne, order. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I should like 


‘ : you to explain the engineering aspects of this — 
consideration. a 


Mr. Ligsy: I will attempt to explain it to you. 
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When an earthquake shock moves through a site it creates both vertical 
and lateral oscillations. In other words, you have a movement of the ground. 
If the dam is not in an earthquake zone, and this is usually considered only 


_for smaller structures, what we call lateral acceleration in the structure is not 


applied. However, in an earthquake design lateral oscillations cause forces 
which are proportional to the mass of the dam. When you consider an earth- 
quake load on a dam you apply forces in the same directions to compensate 


_for these accelerations. This usually results in what I would say are flatter 


slopes in the case of an earth filled dam. There is no concern in respect of the 
failure of the structure in any way. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: During the recent earthquake, vessels on the Arrow lakes 


_ were rocked considerably as a result of wave action. Do you consider this area 
an earthquake zone? 


Mr. Lippy: We must always consider the possibility of an earthquake when 
building structures of this size. We do not have record of a large number of 


_ observations in this particular area but we have considered all the known data 


available in the surrounding areas in an attempt to locate the epicentres of 
these various earthquakes and the magnitudes involved. We know these are 
sparse and there could be larger shocks than measured. This problem of earth- 
quake loading has, as I said before, received very careful attention and the 
slopes of the dam are designed to provide that safety. 


Mr. PuGcH: What earthquake shock force in engineering terms is this dam 
designed to withstand? I ask this question because I am interested in protecting 


_ Mr. Herridge’s homestead. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: What was that statement? 
Mr. Lipsy: We are very interested in this aspect also, of course. 
There are a number of factors to be considered in this regard. We have 


_ made tests which show that the slopes of this fill can stand lateral acceleration 


of close to what we call the gravity force equal to the full mass of the dam. 


q Normally earthquake structures are considered safe for lateral accelerations of 


one tenth of the mass of the dam. The dam structure in this case is considered 


safe in this regard. 


ghee ES 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Whose homestead did Mr. Pugh say he was trying to 
protect? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Pugh is concerned about your homestead. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I have no homestead affected by this dam. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Will you define flowage costs for me, please? 

Mr. Lippy: My understanding of flowage costs is that those costs are asso- 


ciated with the flooding of the reservoir lands. In other words, they would be 
‘indemnity for railroad and road re-locations, clearing costs, land purchase 
costs, and any indemnity of this kind. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: I understood you to say that your responsibility did not 


include flowage costs. 


Mr. Lissy: That is correct. 
Mr. CHATTERTON: What is the vertical drop in the level of the water in the 


_ Mica reservoir, say, from January to the end of September? 


Mr. Lippy: The annual fluctuation in the average cycles of the Mica opera- 


tion, I am informed, is about 100 feet with a maximum of 155 feet. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: I was thinking of the summer months in which the area 


_ would be used for recreational purposes, from June until September. Is it 


_ fairly stable during that period? 
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Mr. Lippy: During this period the reservoir will be sustained usually at 
the higher levels, and it will only be during the winter months that most of 
the average annual storage will be evacuated. Of course, during the so called 
critical period there will be a lower lake level. 

Mr. WiLLouGcHBy: Mr. Chairman, I recognize that this brief is mostly con- 
cerned with Mica; however Arrow has been mentioned and we are going to 
have other witnesses on the Arrow later. In view of the fact that such emphasis 
is placed on the bedrock foundation for Mica and we have been led to under- 
stand that they have not found such conditions in the Arrow, would you care 
to express an opinion as an engineer on the possibility of earthquake damage 
on the proposed Arrow? 

Mr. Lipsy: I would say that I am not qualified to comment on the Arrow 
design because I am not acquainted with the later work. 

Mr. WILLoUGHBY: I have one other question in regard to recreational 
facilities. Can you tell me how close Mica lake, which has a 135 mile lake 
line, will be to the North Thompson and Yellowhead highway? 

Mr. Lippy: I think it is around 28 to 30 miles. 

Mr. WILLOuUGHBY: It has great recreational possibilities. 

Mr. Ryan: May we take it that the safety factor of 2.2 times the maximum 
recorded flow will be quite adequate to take car of any foreseeable snow or 
land slides into the reservoir? 

Mr. Lipsy: Yes. 

Mr. PuGH: I take it that in 1961, when you came in, you started in just 
as though this whole project was going to go ahead. In other words, the 
work you were doing was work in depth. 

Mr. Lipsy: Our first assignment in the field was to confirm the fact that 
Mica was the proper storage reservoir. This involved looking at alternative sites, 
with some drilling. aah 

Mr. PucH: At the time you came in, the treaty had been signed, I under- 
stand. Je 

Mr. Lipsy: Yes. | 

Mr. PucH: And as far as you were concerned it was a question of carrying — 
out the terms of that treaty. 


Mr. Lipsy: That is the basis for the study that we made. 7 
Mr. PucH: In other words, you knew you had to provide certain controls ; 
for downstream, the run-off and the flooding, and so on. fe 
Mr. Lipsy: Yes. ; 
Mr. PuGuH: I have a question on this increase in height in Mica. Did you b 
say any other dams might have to be put in upstream for power or otherwise? } 
_ Mr. Lipsy: We found, within the scope of these studies for those condi- 
tions, that it was beneficial to raise Mica to this water surface level of 2475, — 
and this we found was the optimum manner to develop the upper stretch of . 


the river and by raising it from a considerable lower level it obviated the need © 
for a dam at, say, Calamity. , “4 


6 a 


Mr. PucH: Your studies, as indicated in the report here, were mainly | 
directed to the situation and the type of dam in Mica, but I would take it that — 
at that time a decision had been reached that High Arrow was to be a method — 
of control in conjunction with Mica. 


4 


Mr. Lippy: Our studies confirmed that High Arrow was necessary for 
regulation. a 

Mr. Pucu: It has been suggested by a number of experts that Mica alone 4 
could do the trick, and that High Arrow was not necessary. Is that a good ‘ 
thought in the engineering line? : : 
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Mr. Lipsy: We did not find this possible. 


' Mr. PucH: I should like to speak now to the question of access. Mica 
4 being right up near the big bend up there, have you studies as to how you 
_ get in and out with materials and all the rest? 


Mr. Lisspy: Alternate routes were considered for access. 


Mr. PuGuH: I was interested in Dr. Willoughby’s idea of a cut-off from 
the Yellowhead pass route. 


Mr. Byrne: It is hypothetical. 
Mr. PuaGu: Is it hypothetical? 
Mr. Lipsy: No, it certainly was considered. 


Mr. PuGH: Anyway from the road you are pretty well bound by Revel- 
i stoke north or Golden north. 


if Mr. LIBBY: Yes, but we also investigated access from this location that 
“was mentioned earlier. 


Mr. PuGH: Has the British Columbia government anything to offer regard- 
ing access? I have been over that big bend road and it is not a pleasure trip 
_ which you would want to take. 


Mr. Lipsy: No, I understand a considerable amount of improvement is con- 
templated. 
Mr. PuGH: They would have to re-route that road if the dam were built 
near Revelstoke. 
Mr. Lippy: It depends on the timing and the economy. 
Mr. PuGH: It seems to me that this dam will be a tremendous tourist draw. 
Mr. Lippy: They usually are. 
Mr. PuGcH: One thing I would suggest is greater mosquito control up there. 
Mr. WILLOUGHBY: I have a supplementary question. Can you give me the 


longer haul from Revelstoke? 


a Mr. Lipsy: Any route that comes in from the upstream side of the dam 
peuelly has a severe penalty to overcome, and this was the case on this route, 


Mr. KInDT: When you were employed to do this consulting work you were 
requested to consider power. I take it from your answer to Mr. Herridge that 
you did not deal with the intangible benefits or any of the other factors in the 
watershed development. Were you not asked to do so? 


Mr. Lispy: That is right. 


Mr. KinpT: In other words, you were dealing with a segment of the 
watershed, or else part of the purpose of the watershed development, which is 
power. You were therefore dealing with a particular phase. 


Mr. LisBy: This was the basis for our studies. 


Mr. Kinpt: If you turn to page three and read there it says, “for the 
economical development of the power resources of the Columbia basin’. In 
other words, the treaty was signed and you were working within the frame- 
work of the treaty and you were dealing with one particular phase. You say 
in the next sentence “its terms are not merely fair but definitely advantageous, 
both to the province of British Columbia and to Canada as a whole’. You 
slipped in your reasoning there from the particular to the general. In other 
words, you give your benediction for the treaty in all of its phases, both the 
intangible benefits and everything else, on the basis of what you find in power. 
Do you think that as a consulting firm you have a right to go from the partic- 
ar to the general and make sweeping statements? 
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Mr. Lippy: I believe we prefaced this brief by giving the terms, and I 
think that it is in this context that this should be kept. In other words, this 
thought should be kept within the terms of the treaty and under the severe 
assumption of independent operation in the Columbia. 

Mr. Kinpt: In other words, you are hemmed in from all sides. My point 
is this: You were hemmed in from all sides in your terms of reference. You 
were dealing with one specific phase, which was power, yet you have gone from 
the particular to the general in your statement appearing on page three, and 
you have given an opinion on the treaty. We are trying to decide whether or 
not this treaty is good from the point of view of the people of Canada, while 
you have said here it is a good treaty, moving from your particular study of 
Mica to the whole broad treaty. That is why I say that you are beyond your 
terms of reference in doing your consulting work. 


Mr. Lipsy: I cannot entirely agree with you, sir. 
Mr. KinpT: I suppose you would not, so go ahead and defend it. 


Mr. Lipsy: I do not believe this thought can be taken out of context from 
the statement of the study. It is not intended to be so. 


Mr. KInpDT: You left the power study and got into the whole treaty— 
speaking of its effect upon Canada and made the statement that its terms were 
not merely fair but definitely advantageous to both the province of British 
Columbia and Canada as a whole. If I were convinced of that and if other 
members of the committee were convinced of that we could button up this 
treaty and report to parliament, and we would be done with it. What we are 
trying to get at is a critical analysis. There is just too much emphasis on power, 
and we have a switch here from the particular to the general, without taking 
any of these intangible benefits or any of the other interrelationships in a 
complicated matter such as a watershed into consideration. This is salesmanship. 
What we want is a critical analysis. 


Mr. LEBOE: I would just like to say, in connection with this, surely we 
should accept a certain amount of study by reputable firms in other fields. Just 
because the witness is working within a particular field and in his statement 
accepts the recommendation of other competent people does not mean that the 
witness, in producing this document, has gone astray or gone into a broad 
field at all. Let us say I take a road map and I say that I will go from here to 


here. I then accept the fact that engineers have built the road and that I can 
travel on it. 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not want to invite debate. We have Dr. R. L. Hearn 
and Dr. Hugh Q. Golder scheduled to follow Mr. Libby. On the other hand, 
I do not want to cut off anyone. 


Mr, DEACHMAN: Can I ask a supplementary question relating to what 
Dr. Kindt has just said? I wonder, sir, whether dams provide a tourist attraction? 
I think it has been discussed here. This is a sort of intangible accretion on the 
building of a dam. Are you familiar with the development of the shores of 


Sas as attractive parkland? Are there examples of this in the neighbour- ° 
ood? 


Mr. Lispy: It is obvious that a lake body in this location would have a very 
great attraction. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Have you examples of this in the lower Columbia? 


Mr. Lipsy: Most lakes which have reasonable access are attractive to 
tourists. i 

Mr. DEacHMaN: It is reasonabl i i i i i 
Besar able to expect this damsite will bring in 


e benefits offsetting any intangibles which may exist in the area now. | 
Mr. Lipsy: You certainly have to weigh the pros and cons. 
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Mr. Kinpt: That would apply just to Mica, not to the watershed as a whole? 
3 Mr. Ligsy: No. 
_ -Mr. Deacuman: I think the witness said that any body of water develops 


7 its ‘intangible benefits along its edges, and the dam is itself an attractive 
intangible benefit. 

& Mr. Kinpt: That is 100 per cent wrong. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Kindt, I do hope we can avoid discussions. 


Mr. ByRNE: I would say first that having regard to paragraphs 2, 3, 4 and 5 
of Mr. Libby’s submission, they have made a fairly thorough study of the treaty 


British Columbia and Canada. However, I am very interested in this question 
of the supply, Golden of course being in my territory. When I said it was a 
hypothetical highway, I was asserting that I believe the so-called Yellowhead 
pass highway is still not an established highway. However, do I understand 
you to say that most of the material would be moving in from Revelstoke or 
trom the lower side of the dam, or is it not possible that a large measure would 
be trucked in from the Golden approach? 


Mr. Lispy: Some could come in through Golden. This would depend on the 
-ontract. 


_ Mr. Herripce: I have a supplementary question. I have here a verbatim 
report of the city council of Revelstoke of February 20, 1964. It isa report of the 
discussion of the council of Revelstoke and Dr. Keenleyside. 
The CHAIRMAN: We are not going to introduce evidence, are we? This is 
nly by way of a question. 
Mr, HERRIDGE: Yes. Dr. Keenleyside is quoted as saying, “What will happen 
s that the Libby townsite—that is Mica—established down there will be 
awing in all its supplies either from or through Revelstoke, and this will 
ing other people into Revelstoke”’. 


_ So that it appears that it is going to be a main centre of distribution, Mr. 
bby; is that correct? 


Mr. Lipsy: I think that perhaps it will be, yes. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Libby, my question 
deals with a matter which Dr. Keenleyside brought up, but with a slightly 
different aspect of it. I am interested in your use of the words fair and ad- 
vantageous to the province of British Columbia and to Canada as a whole. 
I want to know on what you base your use of the words “fair and advan- 
ageous”? Do you use them in a very limited sense, or are you considering it 
fo be fair for the general advantage of Canada as a confederation? 


Mr. Lipsy: I am considering it from the standpoint of the Columbia basin 
within the terms of reference for power purposes. 


_ Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You are considering it 
in respect of power purposes and no more. I presume you are aware that there 
re a number of misgivings being expressed nowadays by people competent 
to have opinions, such as constitutional lawyers, about precedents being set in 
is treaty in regard to the relationship between the province and the cen- 
tral government. I wonder when you use the terms “fair and advantageous” 
in this rather general way if, in the light of these misgivings, it would not 
a little bit dangerous, especially since you have specifically put in there a 


Mr. Lipsy: Well, I am an engineer not a legal expert. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Fair is not exactly an 
gineering term is it? 
206492 
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Mr. Lippy: Well, within the sense of the power study, I think 1 
reasonable word. ; 


Golder to come to the witness stand? 


Agreed. 
Thank you for your kind co-operation. 


The witnesses retired. | 

Gentlemen, Mr. Hearn has quite modestly handed me only a list of fe) U- ¢ 
pations which he has jotted down, within past years in his capacity as a | q 
sulting engineer. He holds the degree of Bachelor of Applied’ Science, Do 
of Engineering, Doctor of Laws, and he is a professional engineer of the p 
ince of Ontario as well as the province of British Columbia. 

He has been president of C.B.A. Engineering Limited from 1960 to 
and a consulting engineer from 1957 to 1960. He has been chairman of Ont ) 
Hydro from 1955 to 1956, general manager and chief engineer of Ontario Hy TO. 
from 1947 to 1955; chief engineer of design and construction, 1945 to 1 ey 
chief engineer of Polymer Corporation, 1942 to 1944; chief engineer of Dor 
ion Construction Company, 1934 to 1942; chief engineer of H. G. Acres, | 
sulting engineers, from 1925 to 1934; assistant chief engineer, Washin, 
Power Company, from 1922 to 1925; and design engineer of Ontario H; 
from 1913 to 1922. He has ae de a paper entitled “Columbia River Deve 
ment Arrow Dam Project” 


Accompanying Dr. Hearn we have Dr. Golder whom I introduced ie 


engineering, specializing in the fields of soil mechanics, foundations, earth 
and eeotechnical processes. In the same year he was invited by H Ar 
University to give a course of lectures on engineering geology which - & 

the spring and summer of 1959. i 


Dr. Golder has with him A. J. Ring who is project manager of | 
Engineering Limited. These three witnesses are available to the commit 
answer any questions you may have in connection with the submission 
British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority in respect of the Arrow di 
project. i 

I now give you Dr. Hearn. 


Dr. RicHarp L. HEARN (President of C.B.A. Engineering Limited, ” 
ver, British Columbia): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I propose to subrr 
brief for the purpose of outlining what C.B.A. engineering has undert 
connection with the Arrow dam project. The brief reads as follows: 

In the latter part of 1960, the British Columbia Hydro and Power Aut 
engaged C.B.A. Engineering Limited as consulting engineers for the . 
dam project. C.B.A. engineering reviewed the preliminary engineering , 
made prior to 1960, and as a result of this review, C.B.A. engineering satisf 
themselves that the dam was feasible and that the dam could be tae in th 
general area of the Castlegar narrows. er) 


The Put pose of the Arrow dam i is two- fol 


thus increasing power production downstream. 
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_ C.B.A.’s initial task was to select a suitable site. Feasibility studies and field 
ration work were carried out on several sites in the Castlegar area. As a 
ult of these studies, the site chosen was a site known as “section 8”, approxi- 
ately five miles upstream from the town of Castlegar. At the same time, 
hydraulic studies were carried on in co-operation with the British Columbia 
Hydro and Power Authority to determine the discharge capacity of the dam 
nd to settle the main dimensions and general details of the dam structures 
at would provide the required amount of live storage. Section 8 having been 
lected as the most economical and desirable site, further detailed sub-surface 
ploration was carried out and at the same time, a careful search was made to 
cate and define suitable materials from which the dam could be constructed. 


Throughout the design period, navigation had to be considered along with 
r hydraulic problems. 


To assist in the design of the dam, a large hydraulic model was constructed 
he Ontario hydro laboratory (located outside of Toronto) and the necessary 
el tests were carried out during a two-year period. 

The Arrow dam project is divided into three main structures— 


1—A concrete section containing the discharge works on the left bank. 
of the river; 


2—A navigation lock located between the discharge works and the earth 
section of the dam; © 


3—The earth dam spanning the present river and reaching from the 
navigation lock to the right bank. 


The concrete portion consists of a bulkhead section starting from the left 

nk, extending to the discharge works which consist of four large sluices 
eet wide and eight low-level ports. Downstream of the discharge works is 
energy dissipating system and a rock groyne protecting the navigation 
nnel. 
The lock is designed to handle the navigation in the river which consists 
arily of log bundles passing downstream to the pulpmill and sawmill some 
miles below the dam. The lock will handle present traffic and traffic 
emplated in the future. Provision can also be made for the Passage of small 
around the dam if required. 

The earth dam, because of the deep sand and gravel beds which lie beneath 
will rely on a relatively impervious blanket on its upstream face extending 

one half mile upstream from the dam. The slopes of the dam, because of 
method of construction, had to be selected more conservatively than one 
d normally do if one were designing the slopes for stability only. 

The sequence of construction consists of: 

_ (a) Cofferdamming the area of the concrete works on the left bank of 
the river; 

(b) Constructing the concrete works within the cofferdam in the dry; 
(c) Digging the upstream and downstream channels leading to and 
from the discharge works; 

(d) Diverting the river through the discharge works by means of a 
diversion dam in the present river channel; 

(e) Completing the main dam which incorporates the diversion dam; 
a and f 
‘ (f) Blanketing the upstream face of the dam and the bed of the river, 
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that 


4 


While the above points are listed as a sequence, it must be realized 
they will be in part concurrent and overlapping. 
The main quantities involved in the construction of the Arrow dam 


project are as follows: . 
Concrete—over half a million cubic yards. =a 

Earth fill for the dam and blanketing the upstream face of the dam 

and river—7.4 million cubic yards. rc 


Material of suitable quality and in adequate quantities for the construction | 
of the Arrow dam has been found within a reasonable distance of the dam. 
Excellent rock foundation was located on the left bank of the river on ; 
which to construct the concrete section of the works; that is, the discharge 
structure and navigation lock. | 4 
A number of ancillary problems have had to be solved in connection with 
the design of the project, such as the protection of the water supply for people 
who will be affected by the construction work, and the relocation of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad Kettle Valley line in the vicinity of the dam. 4 
The rehabilitation work caused by the construction of the dam and the - 
flooding of the reservoir area is being handled by the British Columbia Hydro 
and Power Authority. a 
The C.B.A. enginering staff has been supported throughout the investiga-— 
tion and the design of the project by the following outstanding consulting 9 
engineers: ee 
Dr. Otto Holden, who was chief engineer of the Ontario Hydro prior to” 
his retirement in 1960. Dr. Holden has had 50 years experience in projects 
of this type in design and construction. ona 
Mr. Gordon Mitchell, who was project manager on the Sir Adam Beck 
No. 2 development and director of construction on the St. Lawrence power 
project prior to his retirement in 1959 from the Ontario Hydro. Mr. Mitchell 
an had 50 years experience in construction work involving projects of this 
ype. um 
Dr. H. Q. Golder, internationally known specialist on soil mechanics, is” 
supervising the design of the earth works, and associated with him is Dr. 
Arthur Casagrande, who I would say is the world’s foremost soils engineer. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Davis. Pe 


. et 

Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, I only have one or two questions. First of all§ 
‘with regard to the estimated capital cost of the civil works, are you confident, 
Dr. Hearn, that the High Arrow dam can be constructed within the cost 
estimates we now have? Je 
Mr. HEARN: You must remember that the cost figures we prepared were 

for the parts of the structure for which we were responsible, and I am con- 
fident they can be. a 
Mr. Davis: What are those parts of the structure? : 


E Mr. HEARN: It would be the concrete part, the outlet, the lock and the main 
am itself. The changing of the highways, the railroads, and the Castlegar 
water supply, and these other things, were handled directly by the authority. 


< a Davis: But, within this large percentage of the total cost of the project, | 
which has come under your scrutiny, you are reasonably confident that these 


works can be put in for the estimat i ; WA 
A@cument? ate we now have officially in the publg 


i 


Mr. Hearn: On the estimates for which we have authority, yes. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Would you give the committee the figure of the estim 
you made for the construction of the dam and doing the work you mentio: 
Mr. HEARN: I do not have them. a 
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Mr. HERRIDGE: You are not able to give them to the committee at this 
time? . 


___‘*Mr. Hearn: No, I am not; I am sorry. 

i. Mr. Davis: My second question arises out of the fact that in item 11 of the 
- protocol, itemized on page 114 of the white paper, there is a bonus to Canada 
for early completion of the storages, and this would apply to the High Arrow 
project as well. Are you confident that the High Arrow project can be com- 
pleted by April 1, 1969, assuming ratification this year? 

Mr. HEARN: Yes, assuming that, we are confident. With the construction 
chedule which we have set up, and knowing the type of work, we are con- 
fident we can have it ready to meet the flood of that period. 


i Mr. Davis: There is a possibility that the British Columbia Hydro and 
| Power Authority might pick up some additional revenue due to completion 
a few months in advance. 


Mr. HEARN: I would not say that. All I can say is that according to the 
_ construction schedule which we have prepared and which has been given to 
the authorities we are confident we can do the job as it is designed in that time 
nd have it ready. 


Mr. Davis: This is not an exceptionally tight schedule? 
_ Mr. Hearn: No. 
_  ~Mr. Davis: It is the opposite? 


Mr. Hearn: No; it is not the opposite. It is a normal one, with sufficient 
provision for contingencies as we call them. There is provision in there that if 
ere is something, we can adjust the thing and there is ample time to take 
re of those. 


Mr. Davis: In respect of the safety of the structure itself, references have 
een made by previous witnesses, as well as yourself, to the nature of the 
undation materials, fill, gravel and so on. Have big dams been built under 
similar circumstances elsewhere, and are they safe? 


a _Mr. Hearw: I think I would like Dr. Golder to go into that in detail. So 
pi ar as my opinion and that of C.B.A. Engineering Limited is concerned, we are 
confident not only that the dam is safe but that it is conservatively safe on 
account of the methods of construction we are using. I mentioned that in the 
presentation. You will find the slopes more conservative than normally. Due 
to the actual stability of the dam it could have steeper slopes, but because 
of the method of construction we have to make them flatter, and that is safer. 
I think Dr. Golder will be able to bring that out. He has had control of the 
dam design supervision for C.B.A. 

a The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Golder, would you care to make a statement at this 
‘ime? 
- Dr. HucH Q. GoLpER (Dr. Hugh Q. Golder and Associates Limited, Con- 
sulting Civil Engineers, Toronto Ontario): Gentlemen, the design of this 
dam is of great interest from an engineering point of view. 
_ The dam has two functions. It must present a relatively impervious 
rier to water and then it must also sustain the water pressure. In some dams, 
as a concrete one, the one section does both functions. 
_ In an earth dam such as we have designed at this site we have a com- 
arably thin impervious membrane made of glacial till, which is supported 
y shoulders of sand and gravel. The reasons a dam can be built safely 
ld satisfactorily at this site are as follows. 
Firstly, we have a large outcrop of rock on which the discharge works 
n be placed. That is essential because the discharge in time of flood is very 
vy. 


a 


area 
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Secondly, the head across this dam—that is, the difference in wate is 
upstream and downstream—is small. This is called High Arrow idea 
tinguish it from a previous lower dam which had been studied at this sec 
of the river. But, in fact, it is not a high dam; seventy-seven feet is a 
low head. OR s 

Thirdly, we have very good foundation material in the form of compe 
sand and gravel on which to place the dam. | 

Fourthly, the amount of seepage loss—that is, the amount of water whi 
may flow under the dam—is unimportant because at all times 5,000 or mor : 
cubic feet per second of water will be flowing down the river. So, the seepage 
loss of 100 or 200 cubic feet per second does not matter. peat 

Finally, we have extremely good building materials available in the are 
namely the glacial till, which is a soil formed under glacial conditions _al 
which consists of all particle sizes from boulders down to clay sized partich 
and that is the material which will be used to form the impervious barrie 
And, there is an adequate amount of sand and gravel to form the shells ¢ 
the dam. 


all water flowing. In some dams, the cut-off is taken down to rock or to 
impervious layer and water is cut off. That is not necessary if, as I have Ss 
a certain amount of water must always flow down the valley, as is 
case here. 


At the site in the narrows the depth to rock in the middle of the va 
is deep; we do not know how deep it is but it is over 500 feet. We have dri 
that distance down and have not found rock. So, at this site we do not prop 
to try to form a cut-off. It is possible to control the amount of water wl 
flows under the dam in a safe manner. We will control that by placing 
blanket of impervious material upstream of the dam. This will reduce 
amount of the seepage at which water percolates under the dam. This is wi at 
we call a seepage problem, and it is not new or unique. Many dams ha 
been built in which water is allowed to percolate under the structure. 
only problem is to control the velocity and the amount. oh 


Because we have a seepage problem and because we are going to 
blanket upstream of the dam the slopes of the dam itself can and will be v 
flat, so we do not have a stability problem in the normal manner of ane 
dam. If you have an earth dam where you are not concerned with a seep 
problem you naturally will make the slopes as steep as you can becaus 
are saving material and thereby reducing costs, In our case, the slopes ha 
be flat because of the seepage problem, as a result of which we do not h 
stability problem. Any analysis of stability shows quite clearly that we 
a factor of safety against slip in the dam itself which is more than ade 


The earthquake has been considered but because of this same factor 


no stability problem we again have no problem here from the point of 
earthquakes. 


We will know during construction how successful we are with this nk 
of glacial till. We will have measuring points under the blanket and ne 


In respect to this dam, both in the blanket and in the core of the dam 
we will have measuring points to show us what the water pressure is 
dam and below it, and from these we can readily assess the effect of the b 


The blanket will be long; from the downstream toe of the dam 
upstream end of the blanket will be about 2,600 feet. This is very conser ativ 
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sives us a ratio of length of blanket to head of 3 per cent. Many dams have 
een built with a ratio of 10 per cent, and 5 per cent is considered conservative. 
this case we are going to 3 per cent, and that is not a waste of money. The 
reason is that in the sands and gravels of the Columbia valley you can occasion- 
ally find what are called open work gravels and, in these gravels, you just have 
gravel with no sand, as a result of which, of course, they are very pervious. 
his occurs generally across the river and can be 100 or 200 feet in length. When 
ater flows through them of course there is no loss in head because of the high 
ermeability. We will know by the measuring points I have described whether 
or not we have material of this type under the blanket. And, if we are not 
etting the control which we expect the answer is very simple; we simply have 
to extend the blanket further upstream. Now, because of the possibility of open 
Vv ork gravel occurring it would be very difficult, if not impossible to de-water 
: e centre of the river in order to construct the dam. Therefore, we propose to 
‘construct that portion of the dam which is below about level 1370, which is low 
ater level in the river, by placing the material through water. 
This can be done and has been done before. At the Dalles dam on the 
olumbia itself the blanket was placed by putting the material into water. The 
‘construction of the dam is described very briefly in the note that you have. The 
7 of the water will be diverted through the completed concrete discharge 
ion by building a diversion dam across the river which will be of sand and 
gravel. This will form the toe of the main dam. We will then place the till 
blanket upstream of this in relatively still water where the flow will not exceed 
haps two or three feet per second. Then we will place the upstream shoulder 
he dam to support the till. The method is very simple and the principal is 
fectly safe. This is accepted practice. The combination of the proposed long 
blanket and building the whole of the lower portion of the dam under 
er is a little unusual. 
‘There is no question that the dam at this site built by these methods is 
ible and will be perfectly safe because, and I will reiterate the reasons, the 
head is low—in the neighbourhood of 77 feet—and the foundation is of sand 
ar d gravel, which is good. The amount of seepage is unimportant. I should say 
calculation in respect of the amount of seepage under the dam indicates 
‘it is in the neighbourhood of 100 to 300 cubic feet per second and, as I said, 
at least 5,000 cubic feet per second must always flow down the river. We also 
ive, and this is very important in any earth dam, extremely good materials 
railable at or near the site in adequate quantities. 
Mr. Davis: Mr. Golder, you tended to dismiss the consequences of an > 
Hhquake. Is this because it is an earth and rock filled dam? 
Mr. Gober: I did not intend to imply that I dismissed this possibility. We 
e, of course, studied this situation. I said that because we do not ui a 
ility problem here the eathquake problem is not important. 
Mr. Davis: Is the material shaken down and consolidated as a result of an 
hquake? 
Mr. Gotper: The effect of an earthquake on an earth dam is generally to 
en the slopes slightly. I do not think there is any recorded case of the failure 
n earth dam owing to an earthquake, although several have been shaken. 
stability factor here is so considerable that we know an earthquake will 
be dangerous. 
Mr. Davis: Some of the dams which have failed and received great pub- 
y have been dams constructed of a thin shell of concrete; is that right? 


Mr. GoupEr: Yes. 


Mr. Davis: This type of construction definitely is not the type to be used 
case of the High Arrow project? 
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Mr. Gotper: The High Arrow dam will not be a concrete dam. . 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, on my list of individuals wishing to ques- 
tion the witnesses I have the names of Mr. Stewart, Mr. Herridge and Mr. 
Kindt in that order. 
Mr. Stewart: Mr. Chairman, the questions I intended to ask concerned — 
the safety of this structure. General McNaughton made an attempt to arouse 
doubt in our minds in this regard. My doubts have now been quelled and I 
do not need to ask questions. a 
Mr. HerripcE: Mr. Chairman, I should like to return to the consideration _ 
of a question I asked earlier regarding the total cost of the High Arrow dam, : 
which is estimated at something over $129 million. I am unable to understand 
why the witness is unable to inform the members of this committee the esti-_ 
mated cost of the actual construction of the dam. Does this witness not know — 
that estimated cost because he is unaware of his firm’s estimate in this respect. — 


Mr. Hearn: Our firm’s estimate is not the complete estimate. We gave this F 
figure to the authorities and they have other factors which must be added to. 
it. Our estimate covered the cost of construction and materials but there are 
other factors which must be taken into consideration. We do not have those 
figures. I cannot give you a figure which would mean anything to you. I am 
not trying to be difficult. ; 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Can you give us your estimate of this cost? : . 

Mr. HEARN: No, I cannot give you that figure because I have not got it. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I think this is an unusual situation. We were — 
unable to get the flowage figures from one of the provincial government wit-— 
nesses and now we are unable to get this estimated cost from this witness. — 

On page 2 of your brief you have stated: Si 

The lock will handle present traffic and traffic contemplated in the 
future. Provision can also be made for the passage of small craft around 
the dam if required. eye 

This statement indicates that some traffic is going to go through the lock 
but arrangements will be made to take other traffic around the lock; is that 
right? aa 

Mr. Hearn: The traffic to be taken around the dam will comprise small. 
boats. It is uneconomical to put small crafts such as motorboats through a lock | 
of this size. These boats will be picked up, put on trucks and driven around 
the dam. ik 

Mr. HERRIDGE: What will happen in respect of the larger vessels? - 

Mr. Hearn: The designed dimensions of the lock were not decided by the 
C.B.A. but by the authorities. . 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Are we to understand that tugboats and larger vessels will 
be able to pass through this lock? a 

Mr. HEARN: That is what we contemplate. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: On page 3 of your brief you state: 


Would you inform the members of this committee what is being done to. 


protect the water supply of communities below the dam such as Castlegar and 
Kinnaird? Sia 

_Mr. Hearn: A careful study is being made of the condition of the water 
as it now exists. There is no doubt that if and when during construction the 
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rater is polluted to an extent which is deemed unsafe this will be corrected. 
We are now making a study of the conditions of the water at the present time 
and everything will be done to maintain this condition throughout the con- 
struction. However, as you are well aware, during the removal of material of 
this type a certain amount of silt will seep into the river. Obviously communi- 
ties such as Castlegar must have pure water and provision will be made to 
ensure a continuous supply of pure water. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Will provision be made to ensure a continuous supply of 
ure water for the village of Kinnaird? 


Mr. Hearn: My understanding from the authorities is that they will take 
- care of this situation. All we have been doing is making a study of the 
conditions. 

eS Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask two questions. As a result 
of the pressure of water upstream is there any danger of the dam wearing 
down, or is the anticipated seepage sufficient to avoid this difficulty? 


Mr. GOLDER: We must make sure that what you are suggesting does not 
happen. That is the reason we will have these measuring points indicating 
€ pressure drop under the blanket. The worst condition possible occurs when 
ou first fill the reservoir. At that time we will be watching the water level 
ery carefully. The tendency will be for the blanket to extend itself by a 
small amount of silt. However, there is not much silt in this area because of 
ocal conditions. A small amount of silt will be brought in by the small creeks 
and streams. The tendency will be for the situation to improve rather than to 
worsen. 

Mr. Kinpt: On page 2 Dr. Hearn states that the purpose of the High 
Arrow dam is twofold. It is for flood control, which would be downstream as 
he has mentioned here, and downstream power. 

, aa the project had been completed in a slightly different fashion, it would 
‘be possible—if it were a straight Canadian development—to construct this dam 
_ with turbines and to generate power. Is that true? 


_. Mr. Hearn: Do you mean at this site? 


Mr. Kinpt: Is that true, Dr. Golder? 
_ Mr. Gover: That is not my question. 


Mr. KrnpT: It is for either one of you. In other words, it could be made 
a power dam and another purpose added there? 

_ Mr. Hearn: You mean Arrow lake? 

s Mr. Kinor: Yes. 

_ Mr. Hearn: That was studied and it was found that the cost of developing 
power there was very uneconomical; it was not therefore provided in the 
design. It was studied carefully. 

ie _ Mr. Kinpt: It costs $129 million as it stands now. Was this development 
Studied in the initial stages? 

__ Mr. Hearn: Yes. You see, what happens at Arrow that does not happen 
at Mica is that the storage is pulled down and one starts off with 77 feet; but 
before the season is over there are not even 10 feet, because all the storage 


a 


iS being pulled out. For that reason it is uneconomic. 


a Mr. Kinpt: In other words, High Arrow was conceived by the United 
States army engineers to control downstream water for power purposes and 
flood control? 

_ Mr. Hearn: Yes. 


Mr. KrnpT: In other words, the primary purpose of it is to satisfy the 


Over-all plan for these downstream purposes by virtue of the fact, as you 
lave said, that when the freshets come in the spring the dam will— 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Kindt, the witness has made two Paes to. 
what appeared to be questions, but this is now a statement. : 
Mr. Krnpt: I am looking after this. Just keep quiet, Mr. Chairman : 

we will get the facts. 
The CHAIRMAN: Just a minute, Mr. Kindt; I am chairing this mee 

0 ed Seay 
: Mr. Kinpt: I am coming to a question. If you will just sit down and keep 4 
quiet I will be able to pose my question. sy a 
Mr. BYRNE: On a art: of order, Mr. he San) 4 ae 


and Dr. Kindt should be asked to retract his remarks. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Kindt, I do not care much about myself; I do not 
hold myself in particularly high esteem. However, I do hold the committ =f 
and the position of the Chair, as instruments of parliament, in extremely hi 


esteem. 
Will you pose your question. The witness has tried to reply on two ) 


sions. 
Mr. Ryan: I think Mr. Kindt should lapeleive to the Chair. 
The CHAIRMAN: That is unnecessary. 
Mr. Krnpt: Maybe what we need is a new Chair. This High Arrow pro 
is set forward with two purposes. 
Mr. Hearn: We could have added a third one, which was in our m: 
It also helps in the regulation of Mica creek. I will add that third one to it no 
It does help the regulation of Mica creek; it does benefit it, too. 
Mr. Stewart: May I ask a supplementary question? 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Stewart. ie. 
Mr. STEWART: Will the High Arrow project not permit the use at Mu 
creek of 42 feet of water stored in the High Arrow lakes system for ‘pec 
generation at Murphy creek when that structure is put in? 
Mr. HEARN: Murphy creek? 
Mr. STEWART: Murphy creek is downstream from High Arrow. 
Mr. Macpona.p: It is just above Trail on the main stream. 
Mr. HEARN: If I have the right thing, yes, it would help. However, 
has not been given that. It has not been studied by C.B.A., but in our opini 
it could help, yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Does that answer your question, Mr. Stewart? 
Mr. STEWART: The question is not answered, but I realize the w 
does not have the technical information to answer the question. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Kindt. os 
Mr. Kinpt: It has been said by other witnesses, Dr. Hearn, that 
Arrow is of no value to Canada. Do you agree with that or do you di 
Mr. HEARN: We were asked to design High Arrow dam and prepar 
and specifications. The other things were not put.to C.B.A--and iva 
position to answer your question because I am representing C.B.A. " 
not part of my assignment. 
Mr. MacponatpD: I want to revert to the question asked by Mr. H 
and I will put it in a series of questions. 


You gave to the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority | 
precise estimate for the work for which you are responsible? 


Mr. HEARN: We gave them all that information. 
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| Mr. MACDONALD: You gave them all that information? 
Mr. HEARN: Yes. 


oe _ Mr. Macponatp: You have a total figure which is partly made up of some 
imponderables to be negotiated with residents in the area, and it is because 
_ of that imponderable nature of part of the costs that you are not in a position | 
now to give a complete figure? . 
_ Mr. HEARN: We could not give it in any event because the British Columbia 
‘ydro and Power Authority has to make that final figure, and they do not 
consult us about it. | 
_ Mr. Macponaup: You cannot reveal your precise figure at this time be- 
cause that will adversely affect the final figure to be given by the authority? 


Mr. Hearn: It would not affect it but it is not of any use; it would give 
false impression. It would give a false impression because it does not include 
1 the times. 

_ Mr. Macponatp: Since the part for which you are responsible will be a 

total figure and will in turn affect the conclusions to be arrived at by the 

hydro authority, you have no permission from hydro to give it? 


a Mr. HerRIpGE: That is the answer? You have no permission from your 
ient to reveal the figures? 


The CHaiRMAN: If this concludes the questioning of these witnesses, I 
nk them and Mr. Libby. 


The committee will adjourn until four o’clock on Monday, when we will 
€ as our witness Mr. F. J. Bartholomew of Vancouver. 


_ Mr. TURNER: May I raise a point of order just before we adjourn? 


This morning a brief was circulated to members of the committee. This 
the brief of Mr. Bartholomew. It is a long one, and therefore I would 
Suggest through the Chairman that members read the submission before the 
eeting. We have developed a practice of reading briefs here because we 
e not had an opportunity to look at them in advance. I would hope 
Bartholomew will be able to summarize the brief on Monday rather than 


ing each of the 48 pages. That might be possible if members read it over 
weekend. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed that we return to our original intention, that 
have a summary of the brief during the meeting? 
Agreed. 


Mr. ByrNE: Would it not be advisable for the committee to request the 
ring committee to endeavour to bring someone here who is knowledgeable 
‘w and international law? We have heard a large number of witnesses who 
given us technical details, and their testimony has convinced me, as one 
member of the committee, of the worthiness of this treaty in so far as it has 
seen interpreted by the government representatives. Will we have someone 
ned in law? 

The Cuarrman: It is a very useful suggestion at this stage and I will bring 
0 the attention of the steering committee. | 

Mr. HerripcE: I understand that Professor Frank Scott’s name was being 
idered by some members of the committee. 
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CORRECTION (English copy only) 

PROCEEDINGS NO. 7—Wednesday, April 15, 1964. 

In the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence— 
Page 426, line 4 should read: ; 
I should like to quote from a city council of Revelstoke transcript. . K 
Page 441, Lines 51 and 52 should read: 


You are not going to expropriate behind the hotel to the lane at. 
the back? { 


Page 445, Line 24 should read: 
Mr. Deane wrote to me supporting my statement. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, April 27, 1964 
(24) 


_ The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 4.00 p.m. this day, the 
airman, Mr. Matheson, presiding. 


a Members present: Messrs. Brewin, Byrne, Cadieux (Terrebonne), Cameron 
(Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), Cashin, Chatterton, Davis, Deachman, 
nsdale, Gelber, Groos, Haidasz, Herridge, Kindt, Laprise, Leboe, Macdonald, 
fatheson, Patterson, Pugh, Ryan, Stewart, Turner, Willoughby (24). 


» | In attendance: Mr. F. J. Bartholomew, P. Eng., Mr. Roy Bartholomew, 
P. Eng., Vancouver. 

_ Mr. Herridge asked that certain corrections be made in the evidence of the 
) Committee meeting of Wednesday, April 15, 1964 (Issue No. 7). The committee 
agreed to the corrections. 

_ The Chairman reported that correspondence has been received from the 
lowing since the last meeting: Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Guenard of Burton, B.C.; 
omen’s Auxiliary Council to the United Fishermen and Allied Workers Union, 
meouver: the Hon. E. C. Manning, Premier of Alberta; and the Hon. E. D. 
lton, Kamloops, B.C. 

_ Mr. Bartholomew was called and outlined his professional qualifications. 
_ The witness tabled with the committee a letter from the Lower Arrow 
4ake Board of Trade, Edgewood, British Columbia, authorizing Mr. Bartholo- 


Copies of the witness’ brief having been previously circulated to the 
embers, Mr. Bartholomew summarized his brief and was questioned. 

Mr. Bartholomew read into the record a letter from the Vancouver Board 
Trade and a critique prepared by the Engineering Committee of that body 
lressed to the Honourable Paul Martin. At the request of Mr. Turner, the 
ness also read into the record Mr. Martin’s reply ‘ 


“The questioning continuing, at 6.00 p.m., the committee adjourned until 
0 p.m. this date, on motion of Mr. Byrne. 


EVENING SITTING 


(25) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs reconvened at 8.00 p.m. this 
the Chairman, Mr. Matheson, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Brewin, Byrne, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan- 
2 Islands), Davis, Deachman, Dinsdale, Groos, Haidasz, Herridge, Kindt, 
eboe, Macdonald, Matheson, Patterson, Pugh, Ryan, Stewart, Turner, Wil- 
ghby (19). 


In attendance: The same as at the afternoon sitting. 
a, 
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The Chairman presented the sixth report of the Subcommitves on 
and Procedure, dated April 27, 1964, which recommended as follows: | 


1. That the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of jes 
District 5 Council, Toronto, appear before the Committee on Frid. 
May 1, 1964 (as previously agreed) ; oS 

2. That the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workerd 
Toronto, appear before the Committee on Monday, BER 4, » eg 
(instead of May Ist); at 


3. That the United Fishermen and Allied Workers Union, vfance 1) 
be notified to attend the Committee on Tuesday, May 5, 1964; 


4. That the British Columbia Federation of Labour, Vancouver, 
notified that the Committee will receive their brief on baler 2 


May 13, 1964; 


5. That the Columbia River for Canada Committee be notified that 
Committee will receive their brief on Wednesday, May 6, 1964 
stead of May 7 as previously agreed) ; 


6. That General McNaughton be ‘recalled on Friday, May 15, 19 


pommittee be adopted. 

Mr. Kindt having registered objections to the manner in which the 
ness of the subcommittee was being conducted, Mr. Byrne, seconded by 
Dinsdale, moved in amendment that Mr. Kindt be invited to attend the 
meeting of the subcommittee on agenda and procedure, not as a voting mem 
but in order to allow him to discuss with the subcommittee the matters he 
raised. 

The question having been put on the said amendment, and Mr. K 
having called for a recorded vote, it was agreed to on the following divi: 


Yeas: Messrs. Byrne, Davis, Deachman, Dinsdale, Groos, Leboe, Macdonz 
Patterson, Ryan, Stewart, Willoughby (11). SL! 


Nays: Messrs. Brewin, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), H 
ridge, Kindt (4). 

The question having been put on the main motion, as amended, it 
carried unanimously. ‘ 

The committee resumed the questioning of the witness. 


At 10.20 p.m., the committee adjourned until 10.00 a.m., Tuesday, J 
28, 1964. ie 


EVIDENCE 


Monpay, April 27, 1964 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen. I see a quorum. 

First of all, since the last meeting correspondence has been received from 
following: Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Guenard of Burton, British Columbia; Wo- 
s Auxiliary Council to United Fishermen and Allied Workers Union, 


couver; the Hon. E. C. Manning, premier of Alberta; and the Hon. E. D. 
on. 


Gentlemen, our witness today is Mr. F. J. Bartholomew who is a fellow of 


American institute of electrical engineers, and is a professional engineer 
bees ur . 
mm Vancouver, British Columbia. 


Mr. Herrince: Mr. Chairman, on a point of privilege, before the proceed- 
‘Start and as a result of my reading the minutes over the week end, I wish 


Wednseday, April 15, 1964, which no doubt arose because of some noise at 
time of my statement, and I am not blaming the reporters in any way. 
On page 426 in the fourth line it reads: 


I should like to quote from a British Columbia Hydro and Power 
_ Authority transcript— 


his should read: 
i I should like to quote from a city council of Revelstoke transcript. 
On page 441 at the bottom of the page I am reported to have said: 


You are not going to expropriate behind the hotel to the lake at 
the back? 


is should read: 


You are not going to expropriate behind the hotel to the lane at 
the back? 


‘hen on page 445, I am reported as having said: 
Dr. Deane wrote to me supporting fully General McNaughton— 
his should read: 


Mr. Deane wrote to me supporting my statement. 


hank you, Mr. Chairman. 


he CHAIRMAN: Does the committee agree that these corrections be made? 
greed. 


he CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I have not been furnished with anything which 
ead having regard to the qualifications of Mr. Bartholomew . 
n hon. MemMBeEr: It is in the brief on the third page. 
Mr. HerripcE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Bartholomew whether © 
isiders himself to be a person informed on the Columbia river system 
reaty negotiations in view of the fact that Dr. Keenleyside stated that there 


other informed people who support the opinions of General McNaughton. 
at do you say about this, Mr. Bartholomew? 
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: i his question until the 
The CHAIRMAN: If you do not mind, could we leave t ; | the 
completion of Mr. Bartholomew’s statement? However, I would ask him to put 
on the record the qualifications which he does possess. 

Mr. HerrwcE: Yes, we want to hear his qualifications and why he con- 


siders himself informed. 
The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps Mr. Bartholomew would tell the committee wha 


qualifications he does have. ae 
Mr. F. J. BartHOLoOMEW (Electrical Engineer, Vancouver, British 
Columbia): Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in the early pages 
of my brief I have stated my qualifications and experience. I was educated in 
England and studied in Germany, working thereafter in shops of engineering 
works with consulting engineers and in engineering offices. I came to Canada 
before the first war and served with the Canadian engineers overseas. I in- 
structed subsequently at the University of British Columbia. q 
I have been engaged in power plant design and construction engineering 
in western Canada. I have acted in a consultative capacity for most of the 
cities and municipalities in British Columbia through the years. I chaired a 
conference resulting in a report for the city of Vancouver on fuel policy. 
I acted for the city of Nelson in respect of a power development they were 
considering. I have acted for the city of Vernon in power contract negotiations. 
I acted for the city of Kaslo in the design and construction of a small hydro- 
electric plant. I acted for the city of Revelstoke in the reconstruction o 
dam which had been damaged when they were trying to effect repairs; t 
was about 1928. I acted for the city of Grand Forks in an appeal to the water 
board in connection with the authority of the water comptroller over rates, 
a result of which appeal a utilities act was put on the statute books of Britis 
Columbia. ae 
I have acted for the city of Prince George in power extension studies 
I have worked in central Africa. I worked from 1947 to 1957 in Uganda in do 
the original studies and planning for a power development for the Kilembe 
mines of Frobisher Ltd. We finally selected a site and I designed and super- 
intended the construction of a 10,000 horsepower hydroelectric plant. I made 
power studies in Kenya for power at another mine, and I did similarly im 
British Guiana. ag 
I have been engaged on studies of the Columbia since, I guess, the middle 
1950’s when it came to be talked about. Before treaty negotiations started, 
I tried to inform both the provincial and federal authorities with regard ta 
what appeared to me to be the proper direction which development of the 
Columbia river in Canada should take. I am afraid I was not of sufficient 
importance ‘to have any effect. : 
Since then I have continued studies on the Columbia. In 1958 I endeavoured 
to secure the support of the Vancouver board of trade through their engineeri 
committee.to propose what appeared to me to be the policy which should be 
followed. Again, I had no success. We held many meetings and we produced 2 
report which, I regret to say, was not of much value. \. 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have had distributed and have had occasior 
to study with some care the Columbia River Treaty and Protocol brief by | 
1 eee Bartholomew and, as was indicated at our last meeting on Friday, 
were hoping that Mr. Bartholomew would succinctly summarize what he 
considers the essence of this submission. This would afford us the opportunity 
for as much questioning as possible. : a 
Would it be possible to do that now, Mr. Bartholomew? a 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. ‘AN 
First of all, Mr. Chairman, may I hand to you a protest from the 1 
Arrow lake board of trade opposing the construction of the High Arrow 


j 


iw 
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Gentlemen, you will see that they have attached to that an authority for me 
to represent them in presenting their protest. . 
Mr. Davis: Is this same protest reproduced in the brief? 
i Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: No, it is not. 
; Mr. Davis: This is in addition to the brief? 

: Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: This is a letter addressed to Mr. F. J. Bartholomew, elec- 
trical engineer, 1285 Homer street, Vancouver, 3, British Columbia. It is styled 
| over the name of lower Arrow lake board of trade, Edgewood, British Columbia. 
tt is signed by W. Gordon Millar, secretary. In that letter to Mr. Bartholomew 
are the words: “We, the lower Arrow lake board of trade, representing the 
_ communities of Edgewood, Needles and Fauquier, British Columbia, hereby 
take great pleasure in authorizing you to represent us before the external 
affairs committee at Ottawa when the matter of the Columbia River Treaty 
and Protocol are submitted for their consideration.” 

_ With the permission of the committee I will file this correspondence. 


_ Mr. Ryan: Mr. Chairman, could we have from Mr. Bartholomew a state- 
ment whether or not he is endorsing these views or is he merely tabling this 
letter as their agent. 

_ Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: No. In my brief which I have submitted I have a 


ae ction dealing quite extensively with the High Arrow dam, and registering 
my objections thereto. 


he 


- Mr. Ryan: I know that but I am wondering if you are endorsing what is 
this letter. 


i _ Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: Yes, I am. 
_ The CuHarrman: I take it, as a result of Mr. Bartholomew delivering this 
etter to us, he also is indicating that he comes here in the capacity of the 


representative of lower Arrow lake board of trade. Is that correct, Mr. 
Bartholomew? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: That is part of my capacity, sir. 
Mr. Turner: Is that letter an authorized mandate to Mr. Bartholomew? 
__ The CuairMan: I think it speaks for itself. I cannot consider it in any 
ther way It appears to me to be in the nature of a retainer. 
ee Mr. BYRNE: Does the area involved include what seems to be known as 

the Arrow park region? 

Mr. BartHoLtomew: I am afraid I shall have to say I am not quite certain. 
I think possibly Mr. Herridge could tell us that. 
Mr. PucH: Mr. Chairman, I had my hand up some time ago. I wanted to 
ut a question in respect of qualifications, if I may. 
| The Cuarrman: I am sorry, Mr. Pugh; I had your name on the list as one 
who wished to put a question. 
, Mr. PucH: I would like to ask Dr. Bartholomew whether his studies 
nm the Columbia— 
The CHAIRMAN: Did you say Dr. Bartholomew? 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I am not a Ph.D.; I am an ordinary mister. » 
Mr. Pucu: I thought someone hung the word “Dr.” on you a moment ago. 
wever, Mr. Bartholomew, in respect of the various studies you have made 
ce the middle 1950’s on the actual Columbia river system I was wondering 
ether these studies were made on your own behalf or were you acting for 
any government or authority? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: No sir. I was acting for no one but myself. 
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I have been a citizen of this country for over 50 years and I thought ris 
was something which, in my later years, I could do to improve the conditions — 
in this country and, thereby, show my gratitude for what it has done for me 
since I have been here. ahs) 

I do not receive any remuneration; I have a fee of $1 from the Arrow 
lake board of trade as a retainer. But, that is the only remuneration I have 
received from anyone during the whole course of these proceedings. R« 

Mr. Turner: Mr. Chairman, I have a further question in respect of the 
nature of the mandate. me a 

Do I understand that the lower Arrow lake board of trade is the same 
entity as the lower Arrow lake chamber of commerce you mentioned at page 
45? i 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I am sorry, Mr. Turner; this is a misnomer on my part. | 
Mr. TurRNER: You mentioned the communities of Needles, Fauquier and 
Edgewood; are these the only three communities which are members of the 
lower Arrow lake board of trade? eh 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I presume these are the communities through which 
the membership speaks. ; mk 

Mr. TuRNER: Then, you do not speak for the larger centres in the Ar 
lakes? 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: No. 

Mr. Byrne: Mr. Bartholomew, did I understand you to say that the board 
of trade of south Arrow lake was prepared to pay $1 in order to have t is 
submission put before the committee? a 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. 

Mr. Byrne: And, the amount was $1? 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. 


The CHaiRMAN: Now, Mr. Bartholomew, would you proceed with yo 
summary? ti 


Mr, HERRIDGE: There are people in this country who to date have n 
required large fees to put the country’s case before the committee. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Mr. Chairman, initially in my brief I have summariz 
what appeared to me to the unrecognized conditions surrounding the Colum 
river development. 

There is one aspect in the Columbia river development which is qu 
unusual. When communities and utilities are contemplating load developn 
or power development first of all they appraise the loads which they are goin 
to serve. They anticipate the load requirements and, with those studies, the 
base the developments which most economically can be carried out to ‘sup 
these loads. Here we have started with a vast block of potential power a 
we have gone ahead with plans for its development with little regard 
the capacity of consuming it. Never in my life have I seen the developm 
of power proceed on such a basis. I think Mr. Davis will agree with . 
in this point of view. That, I think, was the first mistake that was made. 

When the United States army engineers completed their very comp 
hensive report, which was issued in 1958, consisting of five volumes, of w 
I have two here, they recognized immediately that it was uneconomical 
Canada to contemplate developing the Columbia river. I can. if you like, q 
chapter and verse for their point of view. iia 

I will read a statement from Volume I, page 348 of the ‘Water Resou. 


Development Columbia River Basin”, Unit i ivision 
é ’ ed State on 
published in 1958 as follows: SO re ae ae: 4 


4 


row 


Development to date in the Canadian portion of the bashes | 
small because of the limited needs. Water resource development ca 
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expected to increase moderately with the expansion of irrigation, growth 
_ in population, and industrial expansion in the Trail-Penticton load area. 
Power demands in the Columbia basin area of British Columbia will 
continue to be small however, in comparison with the needs of the more 
populous western portion of the province. Service to the Vancouver- 
Victoria load area from Columbia river projects in Canada would be 
handicapped by distances. Transmission costs could prove prohibitive until 
they can be absorbed in large prime power deliveries. Other large 
hydro-power potentials are reported to be under active study in British 
Columbia for development in the interest of meeting the immediate 
needs of the Vancouver-Victoria load area. Accordingly, there appears 
to be little incentive at present for developing large blocks of power 
within the Columbia basin of Canada. 


_ This essentially is the Bible of engineers regarding the hydrological, power 
nd economic development of the whole Columbia basin. It is further stated in 
publication as follows: 


The principal benefits from storage in Canada at this time would 
accrue downstream in the United States for flood control and additional 
power generation. The extent to which the costs for such benefits would be 
shared with Canada is a matter for international study under sponsorship 
of the International Joint Commission. 


That illustrates the cloud under which we started to negotiate this treaty. 


Mr. Chairman, I wonder whether I might make an apology at this time. — 
here are two or three typographical errors in my brief. It was a tremendous 
deal to have this brief prepared for you in the time available although I did 
ave much of the material generally assembled. 


_ The first error appears at page 18 at the bottom of the first paragraph. J 
ave there the figure 50 billion kilowatt hours and it should read 25 billion 
kilowatt hours. 


_ The second error appears at the same page at the bottom of the first para- 
graph. The figure $150 million per year should be $75 million per year. 

I should like to mention one further small error which appears on page 28B 

he second paragraph. In that paragraph there appears the figure 200 million 

Y’s, it should be 200,000 kilowatt years. 


_ There is one further correction to be made on page 31 at the beginning of — 
last paragraph. The same figure of 200 million kilowatt years appears and 
hould ‘be 200,000 kilowatt years. 


is hope I have not left any material typographical errors of this sort through- 
t the body of the report and I apologize for not having caught the ones to 
ch I have referred. 


I point out in my brief that the potential development in Canada in respect 
he Kootenay and Columbia rivers is in excess of 300 million kilowatt years. 
potential is 3,500,000 kilowatt years of firm power downstream in the 
nited States. The United States is in the very happy position of being able to 
stored flood waters in many of their plants with only a small addition of 
achinery. Eventually there will be a new machine house at Grand Coluee and 
machines at Chief Joseph. There is already large excess capacity in most 
their plants so that the stored summer water will be useable in winter low 
ater periods when adequate storage is available. 
- I mentioned that we had started out in our efforts to negotiate a Treaty 
hout appraising our load requirements. At the present time the total load on 
ritish Columbia hydro system is between 1,100,000 and 1,200,000 kilowatts. 
rred to it as 1,100,000 but I think it is closer to 1,200,000. I do not have the 
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latest figures, but they do have a capacity at the present time of 1,7 00,000 kilo- , 
watts and are in the process of installing two machines which will bring their 
capacity to 2 million kilowatts. ' 

Now, the general requirements for spare capacity range from 1 per cent 
to 15 per cent. We have here something like 70 per cent, and more is indicated. 
You cannot blame the British Columbia Hydro for this condition because in- 
the middle 1950’s and afterwards it was anticipated by the predecessive com- 
pany, the British Columbia Power Corporation, that load growth might take i 
place at arate of 10 per cent per annum, and they committed themselves to 
600,000 kilowatts of thermal development in the ensuing years, with the right to_ 
postpone the installation as conditions seemed to justify. However, the im-— 
portant thing to realize is that it will take 10 years’ time before our loads get 
up to 2,200,000 or 2,300,000, and if we add on 15 per cent for stand-by capacity, 
then 23 million will be all the generating capacity we should be able to use- 
in 10 years’ time. a 

Now, we have over two million available kilowatts at present. As you 
know, development is taking place in the Peace river to bring a large block of 
initially high cost energy to Vancouver. We hope that when it is developed 
in 25 years’ time it will be low cost, but the capacity that is expected from 
Peace river will eventually amount to nearly three million. We expect that by 
1968 they will have delivered to Vancouver 500,000 to 700,000 kilowatts, of 
potential energy. It is a very generous quantity to meet the anticipated load. 
These conditions were not studied when we entered into our treaty. There is” 
no outlet for any generating capacity that might be installed at Mica within 
the reasonable future. i 

In regard to the matter of planning the generating capacity for future 
loads, Sir Alexander Gibb and partners and Merz and McLellan, consulting en- 
gineers, said load and development forecasts extending more than 5 years ahead 
and at the very outside 10 years must be taken with considerable reserve. I can 
produce the quotation from the report which I have here, if the committee so” 
wishes. Similarly, the Montreal Engineering expressed considerable concern at_ 
planning such a long distance ahead which was necessary to foresee some 
utilization of power from the Columbia river. I think we went into this matter 
without a really comprehensive economic understanding of the power situation 
in British Columbia. ; ‘is 

After the treaty was signed and awaiting ratification British Columbia called © 
in the most distinguished group of consulting engineers—I refer to Sir Alexander 
Gibb, with whom were associated Merz and McLellan. They were called in to 
make a study of the Columbia river power costs versus power costs from other 
sources. Unfortunately, their terms of reference were so restricted that they 
were not permitted to make any reference to the equities of the treaty or to 


Canadian needs. Similarly, our government here engaged the services of Mont- 
real Engineering to make a survey of power costs for Columbia treaty power 
after they had signed a treaty. If those responsible for our developments had. 
followed normal practice—and I am quite sure Mr. Davis will agree with me 
here—they would have called in the engineers before instead of after the treaty 
was signed. o 

Gentlemen, the Chairman has suggested that I should not be talking too 
long so as to leave an adequate time for questions. I have dealt here more with 
the generalities than the specific items to’ which I have attached criticisms. I 
think those are very important, and I hope you will accept them. \ = 

I should say now that I did send 100 copies of an addendum which consti- 
tutes part of my brief. Have they been made available, sir? i 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, thank you. 
Mr. FAIRWEATHER: When were they distributed? 
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_ Mr. Brewin: I have a brief, but no addendum. 
_ Mr. Dinspaue: I also have no addendum. 
Mr. Herriwce: Was this in French? 


_ Mr. BarTHOLOMEw: I sent a small section translated into French. I thought 
t might be of some assistance to some of our friends from Quebec. 


__ Mr. Herripce: I think we should compliment the witness for doing this. 
This is the first witness who has provided evidence in French. This is a very 
good gesture indeed. 


Mr. TuRNER: Do I understand Mr. Bartholomew is now ready for questions? © 
Mr. Bartholomew, when we were discussing your qualifications I asked you 
which communities were covered under the lower Arrow lake board of trade. 
rou told me: Needles, Fauquier and Edgewood. I want to ask you whether it is 
lot true, to your knowledge, that the following people from the larger sections 
f the Arrow lakes area have gone on record as favouring early ratification of 
the treaty: Mr. Wilson, the president of the board of trade; Mr. Carl Loeblich, 
illage chairman at Kinnaird; Mr. W. H. Reid, village chairman at Castlegar 
_ and Mr. Elmer Kraft, president of the Castlegar and district chamber of com- 
_ merce. Are you aware of that? 

Mr. HerrincE: I can give evidence in that respect. These are personal opin- 
ons. Neither the Nakusp chamber of commerce nor the Castlegar chamber of 
ommerce has changed its opinion. 

_ Mr. BartHoLoMEw: I am not aware of that. 

Mr. Brewin: Apparently Mr. Herridge is aware of it. 


Mr. Turner: In your letter of transmittal which appears in the brief, you 
ay there has not been enough time to prepare a brief which would be satisfac- 
ory to you. 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: That is correct. 


Mr. TuRNER: Before the committee begins questioning you on your brief, 
an you tell us whether you have any reservations or other corrections to make 
n this brief in the light of the view you made known ten days ago or whether 
Ou are prepared to stand behind all the statements? 
_ Mr. BartHoLomew: I am prepared to stand behind the brief and I will do 
y best to verify everything that is in it. 
_ Mr. Turner: On page 2 of the letter of transmittal you refer to the large 
aff of specialists in law, economics and engineering which the United States 
overnment had brought over, and you mention that they had experience in 
‘such projects, development and planning throughout the Columbia basin for 
9 years and over. Who are the gentlemen to which you are referring? 
____ _-Mr. BarTHoLoMEw: I am referring to Mr. Bennett who was a member of 
ihe interior department of the United States—a singularly informed man with 
very competent and experienced staff; to General Itschner and his staff; and 
several others whom I have met from time to time but I cannot remember 
1eir names. You go down to the Columbia basin, you see them and you meet 
t lem, and you admire their work. 
ae _Mr. Turner: On page 2 of your letter of transmittal you say that you feel 
confident that the results of your calculations are within the range of slide rule 
“errors. What is that range? I am not familiar with how wide could be a margin 
of slide rule error. 
_ Mr. BarRTHOLOMEW: Within two or three per cent at the worst. If there are 
ge errors, then I have slipped, or maybe the slide rule slipped. 


_ Mr. Turner: We are talking about the neighbourhood of one or two per 
t? 


i 
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Mr. BarTHOLOMEW: That is the order of error at which I should : 
surprised. Beis 
Mr. Turner: Again referring to the letter of transmittal, you say that there — 
simply has not been enough time to read, digest and study the contents of the 
protocol and the many published documents and releases. You also say that — 
despite the expenditure of over 200 hours on the work, at least half as long 
would have been needed to prepare a brief which would have been reasonably - 
satisfactory. Two hundred hours at, say, 25 days in a month and about eight 
hours a day, is about one month’s solid work, if you are working full time on 
the brief. i : 
Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: Can you work at eight hours a day on this sort of | 
work? If you can, you are a better man than Iam. ay! 
Mr. TurRNER: My assumption is that 200 hours is about a month’s work. Yo ¥ 
may disagree with this assumption. ay j 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I cannot work as long hours at that. 4 


Mr. TuRNER: I am just wondering whether, with that amount of prepara-— 
tion, you feel competent to say, as you do in your letter, that you have serious 
concern at the adequacy of the Canadian technical advisers, that is to say the 
Canadian professional engineers, lawyers and economists, who have had years. 
of experience on the project. I am interested in your comments. a 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Well, sir, if you read that treaty, 75 per cent of 
or more was written by United States personnel. You do not need to have an 
authority to say that. If you read and study it you will find it full of clauses 
that no Canadian would have written. The Canadian pen only seldom shows 
up, and the protocol illustrates precisely the same state of affairs. ; Fi 


Mr. TURNER: When you stated your qualifications, Mr. Bartholomew, y 
referred to the fact that you designed and directed construction of pow 
plants for mines. What is the size of the power plants you personally designe 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I designed systems that were quite small, 20,000 y 
40,000 horsepower. However, I would like you to know, sir, that the procedu ; 
in designing a 100 horsepower hydro-electric plant involves exactly the same 
constants and consideration that designing a power plant for half a milli 
would require. 


Mr. TurRNER: How big would the one at Mica be under this project 
treaty? I am speaking of at site power. 4 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: The projection for Mica is about 750,000 kilow 
years average capacity, which however is depreciated by virtue of the water 


regulation that would result to meet the demands of optimum power generati 
at Mica and below. 


Mr. TuRNER: The largest plant that you built is somewhere between 
30,000 and 40,000 kilowatts. et 


Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: That is correct. 


to your knowledge? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: General McNaughton, for whom we all have reg 
was one of them; Mr. Higgins was another, and Mr. Ripley was another. 
Austin Wright, who used to be secretary manager of the engineering institu 
was another, and I would ask General McNaughton to check me on that. I 
has been a student and critic of the treaty. I succeeded in getting the engine 
ing committee of the Vancouver board of trade, comprising eight or t 


, but eventually as we took matters to them they came to see that the 
nformation from the official documents was irrefutable. The Vancouver 
ngineering committee of the board of trade did a lot of work studying this 
treaty and persuading the council to pass much more emphatic resolutions 
| than the council finally adopted for the Board of Trade. 


Mr. TURNER: Reading through your brief, Mr. Bartholomew, I notice 
at your interpretation of the treaty and the protocol documents differs 


he blue book. 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: You are so right. 


_ Mr. Turner: More specifically so on pages 114 to 166, the whole section of 
he interpretation of the treaty and protocol. These documents were prepared, 
I understand correctly, by both legal and engineering advisers to the 

overnment who had considerable experience with the Columbia river docu- 
| ment. 


0 before I left Vancouver and I have not thoroughly studied it. 


Mr. TURNER: All I am saying, Mr. Bartholomew, is that your interpretation 
ms to differ quite radically from the interpretation given in the govern- 
nt’s presentation paper. Without taking you through the paper clause by 
use let me ask you whether you have any legal background? 


- Mr. BartHoLtomew: I cannot claim that, but I have been constantly 


hts, damages and compensation had arisen. I am in the courts once or 
ce a year, and have been for many years. To that extent I have a little 


al experience. I am not a lawyer, but I have had that background over 
past many years. 


_ Mr. Turner: I take it you were called as a witness to give engineering 
vidence? . 


_ Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: No, not entirely, when you are called in on water 


mtact with the waters act in 1928 and 1929 I acted for the city of Grand 
ks in a Water Act case and as a result of that hearing the utilities act was 
tten. Mr. Francis McDermid who represented a union of British Columbia 
licipalities, and the city of Grand Forks, had retained me to assist them. 


fie was subsequently requested to assist in the drafting of clauses of the new 


and Francis McDermid brought the matter to me to secure my opinion. 
| I have had some experience, and I frequently have had to interpret the 
Water Act in water rights cases. 


Mr. TuRNER: Have you had any recourse to legal counsel to advise you 
the treaty? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes, I have consulted two or three lawyers, and they 
ew up their hands and said that it was very difficult to understand, and 
t unless I was prepared to put them on permanent retainer or something, 
uld not get a professional opinion. 


| Mr. CHATTERTON: Would you mind giving us the names of: the experts you 
| sulted? 
_Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: No; I would not. 


Mr. TurNER: You yourself admitted three or four minutes ago that you 


ad not had an opportunity to study this presentation before. 
AY, 
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rominent engineers in Vancouver, to engage in studies of the treaty. They Au) 
rted off by being highly critical and had no intention of going along with 


adically from the interpretation given in the government presentation paper, 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Unfortunately, I only got this presentation a day or 


led to appear in the courts in cases where technical evidence regarding water 


cense matters you are expected to know the Water Act. I first came into | 
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Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I have read part of it, but I have not given it-ag 
comprehensive study. You are quite right. ; 


Mr. TURNER: Throughout the brief which you prepared you have made 
disparaging references to the competency of the professional advisers of the — 


government. 
4 q 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: No, I have not. I have referred to their adequacy, but 
I have not made any reflection an their competency. 4 

Mr. TuRNER: Let us look at page one of the brief when you refer to the 
seeming inadequacy of the Canadian technical advisers. 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. 

Mr. TuRNER: Is that not a reference to their competence? 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: No. 

Mr. TuRNER: To what does it refer then? 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: It refers to the fact that they did not have a staff 
nearly large enough and adequately experienced to tackle this job; that is. 1 
inadequate, is it not? ; 

Mr. TURNER: On page 4, you say that different results could have been a 
retained and you use the words “if experienced and competent. . cadvisers”- 
had been on the job. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Where are you now, please? 

Mr. TURNER: On page 4. 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. 

Mr. BREWIN: Line 13. 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes, I am just reading it, “just as had been done 
by the United States army engineers”. We did not have a team that compared — 
with the United States army engineers. 

Mr. TURNER: Yes, but in 1-13, the second sentence you say: 


They would have demanded that if dams were to built, then they 
should be paid for by the United States and such a team, if experienced 
and competent, would have insisted upon terms for the utilization 
the water in Canada which did not tie her hands and prejudice h 
optimum development. q 


I take it that you are referring to our team, our engineers, and you 
refer to them as “if experienced and competent”. You must have meant that 
they were inexperienced and incompetent. ‘ag 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: It is my feeling that we never set to work a team 
of experience and competence to study this whole problem before we started 
negotiations on the treaty. Actually years of work should have been undertaken 
studying the whole northwest, both United States and Canadian, out in the 


country, studying transmission and generation for at least two years; and 
I say even in that time they could not have pone the same > _ justice to the 


the top, you say: 


i There are a number of discrepancies, contradictions and errors... 
when errors and discrepancies appear of the nature referred to, one 


becomes seriously aware of the inadequancy of the government’s tec h- 
nical adviser. | 
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Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I have said it was inadequate. We can only assume 
they should have had an adequate staff to tackle this job. There are 


nis akes in this white paper, plain mathematical errors, and these did alarm 
ie, sir. 


Mr. TuRNER: I want to be more specific about the charges you have made 
gainst the technical officers of the government. 
Mr. BAaRTHOLEMEW: I have not made charges against them. 


Mr. TuRNER: You have accused them of being inexperienced and incom- 
ent. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: No, I have not. I said we should have had an ex- 


ienced and competent team to go around and survey the whole situation 
ore we started. 


Mr. Turner: Let me read you the names of some of the men who repre- 
ted this country in the negotiations and in the preparatory work. First, 
ention General McNaughton, General A. G. L. McNaughton. What is your 
pinion of his competence and experience? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: General McNaughton is a great engineer. 


Mr. TurNER: Mr. T. M. Patterson, director of the federal government’s 


water resources branch, with 30 years of resource planning experience. What 
our opinion of him? 


Mr. BarRTHOLOMEW: I have met him. 
‘Mr. TURNER: Do you consider him to be inexperienced and incompetent? 
Mr. BartHoLoMEw: I have never said so. 


Mr. Turner: Do you know Mr. M. Ward, director of planning, Ontario 
dro, on loan to treaty negotiators? 


_ Mr. BarTHOLOMEW: I do not have the privilege of his acquaintance. 


' Mr. Turner: Do you know Mr. A. F. Paget, British Columbia comptroller 
water rights? 


Mr. BarTHOLOMEW: Yes, I know him. 
Mr. Turner: Do you consider him to be inexperienced and incompetent? 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I have never said so. 


Mr. TurNnER: And what about Mr. E. R. Peterson, who was engineering 
er to the Canadian section of the International Joint Commission? 
Mr. BartHOLOMEW: I do not know him. 


Mr. Turner: And Mr. Gordon M. MacNabb, with ten years of concentrated 
srience on the Columbia river, and who participated in the development 
the Columbia board’s sequence studies including General McNaughton’s 
vourite sequence IXa? Do you know him? 


‘Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: I have met Mr. MacNabb. 
. TURNER: Do you consider him to be inexperienced? 
. BARTHOLOMEW: I have never said that he was not experienced. 


ne . TURNER: And Mr. H. T. Ramsden, district engineer of the water re- 
branch, with 15 years experience on Columbia matters? 


. BARTHOLOMEW: I know Mr. Ramsden. 
. TURNER: What is your opinion of Mr. Ramsden? 


_ Mr. BartHotomew: Mr. Ramsden is in a position in Vancouver in charge 
he water rights branch there, and that is my contact with him. 


Mr. Turner: And Mr. Gordon Kidd, deputy comptroller of British Colum- 
ater rights, with over ten years of Columbia experience. Do you know 
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Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: I have met Mr. Kidd. ED er. 
Mr. TurNER: What is your claim? 4 Ba : 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I have never made any reflection upon him. 
Mr. Turner: Do you consider him to be a good engineer? 
Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: I think he must be. He has been on the job for a long 
long time. 


Mr. TurnER: And Mr. A. W. Lash, formerly of the British Columbia Powe 
Commission (now retired). Do you know him? a 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. 

Mr. TurNER: Do you know him in his professional capacity? Do you knov 
him as an engineer? 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I cannot say that I have had any engineering associa 
tion with him. I cannot remember having had any engineering association 
with him. iq 

Mr. TuRNER: What is your view of his professional competence? 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I feel quite sure that he has filled the position in whi 
he was placed to their satisfaction. ; 

Mr. Turner: I have one more name, Mr. P. R. Purcell, now chief engin 
of the British Columbia energy board and formerly a member of the inter 
tional Columbia river engineering board. Do you know Mr. Purcell? 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. ) 

Mr. TurNER: What is your opinion of his professional competency? = 

Mr. BarTHOLoMEW: I have not had any engineering association with h 
I presume Mr. Eure) in his own field is quite competent. 


draw the words you have used on page 4 in which you Gpaliaee th 
experience and competence, and speak in terms of the seeming inadequacy 
Canada’s technical advisers? 


Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: I regret, sir, that the treaty and protocol do indic: 
that Canadian interests have not been adequately looked after. 


Mr. TuRNER: On page 3, item 1-11, you say: 


—a team should have been set up at least two years before negotiatio1 
started— { 3 


In other words, I take it to be your criticism that Canada only set 
team after the negotiations started. I am just wondering whether you 
aware that a team did, in fact, exist for more than two years before negotia 
started? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: You know, I made a mistake there. Two years i 
nearly enough. I was going to mention this earlier today, but I overlooked 
I think it is a five year job. Look at this. The U.S. Army Engineers report i 
the production of five, six, seven, eight years work. I believe it cost millions. 
have not been able to show in our Canadian reports any appraisal 0 
Columbia river basin that compares with it. It is the absence of these publi 
reports which constitute the evidence of what has not been done. Whe 
virtually has let the United States write the treaty, one cannot help but 


also the Canadian preparation of the treaty—was inadequate. 


Mr. Turner: Of the engineers whose names I have mentioned to you, St 
of them were involved in the work of the international Columbia river engin¢ 
ing board which, as you know, advised the International Joint Cont 
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e Columbia river treaty and protocol. Five of those engineers who assisted 
it aty negotiators participated in the work of the international Columbia 
er engineering board. Earlier in these hearings I introduced a statement made 
General McNaughton in March, 1960, before the external affairs committee, 
which he said that the engineers of this board—that is to say, the international 
mbia river engineering board—consisted of—and now I use the general’s 
s—“gentlemen whom we regard as the best experts in the North American 


nent on these matters. Do you agree with the general’s assessment of their 
ssional qualifications? 


uined this whole situation. 
Mr. TuRNER: Those are all the questions I have for the moment. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Macdonald, and then Mr. Herridge. 


Mr. Macponatp: Mr. Bartholomew, I refer to your brief at page 13, at 
ottom of the page, where you say: 


From the Canadian point of view, any diversion at Canal Flats as 
permitted by the treaty is highly undesirable. The first diversion should 
be at Bull river some miles further down, to be followed by a final 
diversion at Dorr on the river near the boundary. 


irstly, I should ask you, are you aware that in addition to the studies 
d out by the engineers referred to by Mr. Turner, both the Montreal 
ering Company Limited and Crippen Wright Engineering Limited con- 
d detailed engineering studies of the site prior to the commencement of 
iations. 

fr. BARTHOLOMEW: And then what? 

r. MacponaLp: As a result of which they reported in 1957 and 1959 
ctively. Do you consider those studies adequate? 

r. BARTHOLOMEW: I do not consider the diversion of the Kootenay river 
nal Flats a proper diversion to make, if that is the question. 

Mr. MacponaLp: I said, do you consider adequate the studies made by 
e two engineering companies? 

r. BARTHOLOMEW: I have never seen the reports. I endeavoured to 
them from the water comptroller in Victoria. There was only one copy 
could not go there to read it and therefore could not obtain access to it. 
r. MACDONALD: I am advised both of those documents have been available 
me time. - 

r. BARTHOLOMEW: I applied for the Crippen Wright report several times 
vas told it would be available, but the final advice I received from Mr. 
was there was only one copy and I could come to Victoria and study it. 
ave been unable to do that. 

Ir. MAcDoNALD: Montreal Engineering reported in 1957 with regard to 
diversion at Canal Flats and said: 


This is probably the only project proposed in the Columbia basin 
in Canada which can be described as simple. 


he same company, in testimony last week, indicated that the treaty plan 
| the Canal Flats diversion was better than the Dorr-Bull river-Luxor 
Do you think their judgment is to be accepted in that light? 
‘Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: I think they made a mistake. I do not think you can 


t the Kootenay water into the Columbia at Canal Flats. First of all you 
wa) 
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wn the Columbia, having diverted it down. 
peak flood periods to get enough to make up 1,500,000 acre feet per year. The 
winter flow goes down to as low as 200 cubic feet per second, and the sumr 
flow is 7,000, 8,000 or 9,000 cubic feet per second, and if you want to ge 
14 million acre feet down at Canal Flats you have to take a big chunk dowr 
at flood periods. I have been in Golden when the Kicking Horse river and 
Columbia river have been in flood, and there has been water on the streets, 
If you put on top of that water from Canal Flats, you will create a worse 
situation in Golden. Furthermore, if you increase the water going down the 
Columbia river by 5,000 or 6,000 feet per second to get it into Golden, yot 
will flood land that presently is under cultivation. There is quite a bit 0 
land in the Windermere valley which is under cultivation or which could be 
put for the flooding, and you will merely increase the amount of flooded land 
I know the country. a 
Personally, I cannot agree with that diversion. Furthermore, if you divert 
the water from the Kootenay at Canal Flats into the Columbia during the hig 
water season, you are going to have to come to a decision with regard t¢ 
efficiency of usage of that water at Mica. To get the benefit of that you should 
release it more or less the year around and not let it flood down during th 
flood season. So, I cannot agree with the Montreal Engineering and canno 
agree with Crippen Wright. gy 
Mr. MacponaLp: You say you cannot agree with them even though you 
have not examined their reports and even though they have done detaile 
studies on the site? 
Mr. BarTHOLOMEW: You told me what they say. I have done detail 
studies on site, and I disagree with the proposals they make. a 
Mr. Kinpt: What you feel is that the synchronization of the flood crests 
would make a bigger flood, by bringing the two crests out together, than ii 
you did not do anything at all. If you did not build any structures at al 
and let that water get in before the other came down, there would be less 
flooding? oe 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Because of the fact that the period of flooding of the 
Kootenay river at Canal Flats is synchronized almost exactly with the 
lumbia river at Golden; what you need to do is put a retaining dam to 
north at Luxor, which is the obvious place, hold the water there and re. 
it when it will be most effective. But, the 2,000 cubic feet per second, w 
is 14 million acre feet per year, is too small a quantity to justify the building 
of a retaining dam and, I say, the whole diversion is a bad one. a 
Mr. MacponaLp: Mr. Bartholomew, going on to another point, the impli- 
cation I draw from page 9 of your brief is that Canada should have 
mitted 24.4 million acre feet under the treaty, and you say this commit 
would not hinder our generating capacity at Mica and below. mh 
Last week General McNaughton stated: fe 


In the course of the treaty negotiations I had an opportunity 
advise the Canadian negotiators that when at site power came t 
installed at Mica and downstream therefrom the allocation of 
million acre feet was excessive and damaging to Canadian inte 
out of all proportion to the benefit credited downstream. I propose 
it be reduced to 12.5 million acre feet. * 


4 


have to take your water do 


ACI 


Do you feel the general was wrong in making that recorimnentte ae 

Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: That recommendation was perfectly valid in the ak 
sence of a co-ordination agreement between Canada and the United S : 
The development of our resources on the Columbia without that co-ordin: 
agreement does not permit either of us to get the full benefit of the storage 


~% 
. a 
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and, without that agreement, well, I will go along. But, I want to point out 


sion was that provision should be made for a co-ordinating agreement. That 
is one of the most serious things that has been left out of the treaty. 


_ Mr. Macponatp: It has been suggested to us by several of the witnesses 
who appeared here—and I hesitate to misquote General McNaughton—that 
one of the parallels of a co-ordinating agreement is that it would be run 


or the benefit of the system as a whole, of which the United States should 
lave the lion’s share. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Mr. Macdonald, I do not think you are familiar with 
he nature of a co-ordinating agreement. I have with me a co-ordinating 
greement which is being made between Bonneville and the various American 
itilities developing power in the Columbia basin. I do not suppose you want 
oO have this as a part of the presentation, Mr. Chairman? 


& 
- The CHAIRMAN: No. 


Ee Mr. MacDoNaLp: Do you advocate acceptance of sequence IXa or which 
; otherwise referred to as the McNaughton plan? 


B _ Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Sequence IXa, as a development plan, is the one which 
ventually should be adopted, and I rather think you gentlemen will come to 

gree with that opinion. 

Mr. MacDonaLp: When you say “eventually”, do you mean— 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: If I may interrupt, I mean not today. 


Mr. MacponaLp: Assume we start over again, are you suggesting the im- 
plementation of this right away, soon after appropriate arrangements are 
‘orked out with the United States? 


_ Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: An agreement should come along those lines. The 
gical thing at the present time is to do what I suggested here; we should 
get the auxiliary storages. There are only two storages which people are 
reed upon, namely Mica and Duncan, and we could revert to the scheme of 
ding Mica. Mica will give the United States 12 million acre feet of potential 
rage or, shall I say, will share 12 million acre feet with us. It will give them 
8ssential major flood benefits. 

| With Duncan it will very nearly add up to the 74 million or, perhaps I 
should say, between them they will give you 6 million acre feet of flood storage 
) control floods at Dallas te 800,000 cfs. 

__ I quote a report here issued in 1955 or 1956 by Jack D. Stevens of Seattle. 
lis gentlemen might be well known to some of you. I think Mr. Davis knows 
m. I would like to make excerpts from his report. He presents what appears 
oday to be a new point of view of the Columbia River development—although 
tis 7 or 8 years old. Semi-official approaches were made in 1955 or 1956 to 
sritish Columbia by the Puget Sound utilities group,—which, incidentally, 
ade up.of the following: Seattle City Light, Tacoma City Light, Puget 
nd Power and Light Company, Snoshomish county public utility district 
umber one, and Chealan county public utility distruct number one—to deter- 


e whether British Columbia was prepared to allow a dam at Mica to be 
0651—23 


pat the principle which was enunciated by the International Joint Commis-. 
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constructed. At that time, the Puget Sound utilities group discussed pr g 
$250 million toward the construction of the dam at Mica and also discussed 
some sharing of downstream benefits with British Columbia. a 

It was stated in the British Columbia house that there would be some 
sharing of benefits. However, that is not mentioned in Mr. Stevens report. } 


I quote Mr. Stevens: j 
The Mica creek dam would function as a comprehensive over-all 


water and power development program in British Columbia. The dam 
would be a rock fill structure approximately 700 feet high impounding 
10.5 million—(we know now that the dam has a capacity of 12 million) : 
acre feet of usable storage for use at the site and through downstream 
plants in British Columbia and in the United States. This is slightly 
more than the combined total of usable storage in the Hungry Horse, 
Flathead lake, Albeni falls, and Grand Coulee reservoirs. i 

Studies show that 800,000 kilowatts of prime power could be 
developed at the Mica creek site and 500,000 and 300,000 at Downie 
creek and Revelstoke canyon respectively. If operated to produce these 
amounts of prime power in British Columbia, the water releases would 
also increase power production at United States plants on the lows 
Columbia by 1,100,100 kilowatts. The benefit of 1,100,000 kilowatts ref 
only to United States plants existing or under construction. An ad 
tional 690,000 kilowatts of prime power would result if the followir 
Columbia river plants were constructed: Wells, Rocky reach, Pr 


rapids and John Day. a 


ney; 

Mr. MacponaD: To get back to sequence [Xa would you say, in other 
words, you would not propose an early construction of the Dorr-Bull river- 
Luxor complex? ; 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Certainly they would follow on the completion 
utilization of Mica. “i 

Mr. Macponatp: Therefore, would you agree with the point of view which 
General McNaughton expressed last week, namely that the skyrocketing 1 
values in the east Kootenays would compel early construction at Dorr- 
river-Luxor, even if they had to be carried out at a loss so that when t 
ultimately came to be built the cost would not have increased too much. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Well, sir, if that condition were feared, the simple 
and best way of tackling the problem would be to acquire the land only at i 
time and hold it in reserve until you wanted to build dams. oe 
Mr. MacponaLp: Did I understand you to say earlier that you did 
think that the capacity at Mica should be developed before it is needed? ~ 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Mr. Macdonald, you are misquoting me. I said 
should study our needs before we decide on a development program. Ae 
Mr. MACDONALD: Are you stating that the British Columbia Hydro 
Power Authority has not made a study of the needs in British Columbia? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I did not say that at all. ; 
Mr. Macponatp: I am afraid I cannot understand your remarks. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: What I said is that before Canada and British Colu 
make any step toward the development of the Columbia river I consider 
we should have made a comprehensive study equivalent in nature to that w 
was done by the United States army engineers. The army engineers thems: 
recognized, as was stated in the statement which I read, that any atte 
respect of developing the Mica project at the time the report was writte 
uneconomical. That report was written and there was not then such a s 
of generating capacity in the lower mainland as there is today. a | 
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Mr. Macponatp: Mr. Bartholomew, at page 46 of your brief you state 
aat geologically the Windermere valley is a far more attractive valley in 
ich to build dams. What reports do you have to support that statement 
and can you tell us the depth of bedrock at the Luxor-Bull river sites? 

_ Mr. BartHoLoMEew: I am afraid I am unable to answer that question. I 
ave discussed the Rocky mountain trench with geologists, but I cannot answer 
_ your question on the basis of first hand knowledge. I am advised that the 
_ structure in the Windermere valley is essentially bedrock. Geologists have told 
e that while criticisms have been made about the fact that only one whole 
_was sunk to determine the situation at the Dorr site, it is almost certainly a 
litable dam site. The only reason they drilled that one hole was to determine 
whether the structure continued through in such mass and extent to ensure the 
possibility of a sound foundation. 

_ Mr. Macponatp: Could you identify the geologists for us? 


| Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I believe Mr. Bill Smitheringale informed me about 
situation. 


Mr. MAcDONALD: What is Mr. Smitheringale’s background? 
Mi Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Mr. Smitheringale is a Ph.D. When I first knew him 
he was the geologist-manager of Island Mountain Gold Mine in the Cariboo. He 
St bsequently left that company and started a consulting practice. He was 
never able to make a brilliant enough report satisfy the brokers and accepted 
employment with the Conwest Company who sent him out into British Colum- 
a. He solved the vein structure for United Keno Hill Mine which has been 
hee then a great success. Mr. Smitheringale was the individual who located © 
a e Cassiar Asbestos deposits. In Western Canada Mr. Smitheringale is con- 
dered one of the best geologists. . 
Mr. MacponaLp: Mr. Bartholomew, you have referred to two projects up 
he Yukon. When did Mr. Smitheringale work on the on site investigations 
in the Windermere valley? 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I cannot tell you what work he has done in respect 
f the Windermere valley but he does know the geology in respect of the Rocky 
mountain trench. 


_ Mr. MacponaLp: Did he inform you that bedrock would be available at 
e Luxor-Bull river-Dorr sites? 


_Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: He said that the result of the drilling of a hole at the 
es indicated the probable availability of good foundations. . 


_ Mr. Macponatp: Thank you very much. 
_ Mr. HerripGe: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask several questions. 
Mr. Pucu: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask one or two related questions, — 


‘4 _ The Cuarrman: If your questions are short rather than extended and 
lated to this subject perhaps you should ask them now. 


Mr. Herripce: If Mr. Pugh has several related questions I will be glad 
ait to ask mine. 


Mr. Pucu: In respect of this Bull river-Luxor-Dorr project, would the © 
dermere valley be flooded rather than the Kootenay valley? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: That is correct. 

Mr. PucH: Thank you. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Bartholomew, do you consider yourself a thoroughly in- 
‘cormed person in respect of this subject? 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I think I am, Mr. Herridge. 

‘Mr. Turner: I did not hear the question. 
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Mr. HerrwwceE: Mr. Bartholomew, the members of this committee are faced 
with the knowledge that all the witnesses who support the treaty are employees 
of the federal or provincial governments, or consultants engaged by those 
governments or the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority. Do you 
know the names of any other individuals who are independently interested who 
have expressed opinions similar to that expressed by you or General Mc- 
Naughton regarding the present treaty? . 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Several engineers working with the hydro people 
have congratulated me in respect of what I was doing and wished me success, 
indicating that they themselves could make a contribution to our discussions but : 
because of the jobs they hold they could not do so for fear of losing those 
jobs. Obviously I cannot give you their names and you will have to accept> 
my statement in this regard. @ 
Mr. HerripGe: Are you aware of any engineers connected with the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia who have voiced this opinion to which I have referred? 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Herridge, I think we all must be extremely respon-)) 
sible in this regard. I think we should realize that the witness is being asked to | 
appear before this committee to present his own opinions and should be ques- 
tioned in respect of those opinions. I think this present witness offered his 
services rather than being requested to attend. ja 
Mr. HEeRRIDGE: This witness was invited by this committee to attend, Mr. 
Chairman. q 
The CHamrrmMaAN: Thank you for making that correction. This witness has 
come before this committee prepared to place his opinions on record and sub= 
ject himself to examination. I think it would ge wrong to accept hearsay evi- 
dence particularly from undisclosed sources. ‘ia 
Mr. HERRIDGE: I will deal with one name. ; " 
Now, Mr. Bartholomew, I have a copy of a letter written by Mr. E. W. 
Bowness of Calgary, who is a professional engineer, to Mr. John R. Heror 
The Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, Quebec. He says: ‘ 
Engineering interests in the prairie provinces and, to a lesser extent 
in Ontario, became suspicious and concerned that an international “give= 
away” was likely when General McNaughton was “elbowed out of th 
picture” and the politicians took over. * 


Le 
. 


a 
Mr. TuRNER: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Herridge 


reads the letter— Fi 
Mr. HERRIDGE: I am reading one paragraph. . 


Mr. TURNER: Perhaps Mr. Herridge would be good enough to let us kno W 
who is the author of the letter. a 
Mr: HerripcE: The author is Mr. E. W. Bowness. I 
Mr. TURNER: Who is E. W. Bowness? 
Mr. HERRIDGE: That is what I am going to find out in a moment or two. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Herridge, I am certainly anxious not to limit the de- 
liberations of this committee unduly. I do not want to be restrictive as : 
chairman, but I do want to be guided by the committee at large as to w 
is appropriate in these circumstances, because we have run into this busin 
again and again when, in the guise of a question, evidence has been introduced 
Mr. HerripcE: I will ask my question, then, Mr. Chairman. | a 
Mr. Bartholomew, are you familiar with Mr. Bowness and his qualificatio: 187 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. When you asked me the question about anot 
aaa iehad completely forgotten. I have had a number of sessions with 
owness. He was chief engineer and general manager for Canadian Utilities a 
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gary. He is now retired and he has, with me, expressed grave concern re- 
garding what we are apparently in danger of doing with the Columbia river 
treaty. Mr. Bowness—I regret, sir, that this hearsay—and I do have exactly the 
same opinions. 

Mr. Groos: May I ask a supplementary question? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Groos. 

Mr. GrRoos: When did you have these discussions with Mr. Bowness? Was 
it before the protocol? 

‘Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. I have not seen Mr. Bowness since the protocol 
ame out. I think it was in about October or November of last year that we 
et and had lunch together in Vancouver. 

_ Mr. TurNER: Mr. Bartholomew, has Mr. Bowness made any specific study of 
lis problem? 


_ Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I would not say that Mr. Bowness had made the same 
amount of study as I have made, no. 


- Mr. TuRNER: Less than 200 hours? 


Mr. BarRTHOLOMEW: I do not know. I have spent thousands of hours 
studying this, but just 200 hours in trying to assemble some of the information 
had on file, However, I have at least two or three thousand hours behind 
me in my studies of the Columbia river since 1957-1958. 


i: Mr. PucH: What is the age of Mr. Bowness? 


_ Mr. BarRTHOLOMEW: I suppose Ernie Bowness is 67, 68, 69 or perhaps even 
70; Tam not quite sure. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Bartholomew, are you familiar with the circumstances 
jurrounding the letter written by the Vancouver board of trade on March 23, 
(964, to the Hon. Paul Martin? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. I was the one who succeeded in getting that 
tter written. It was prepared by the engineering committee of the board of 
ade and it was sent to Mr. Williston and to the Hon. Paul Martin. The minister 
as good enough to reply; he replied to the board of trade on April 8, 1964. 
I had a mimeographed copy of the letter which the board of trade sent 
t to the council and members of the engineering committee responding to 
e letter which we had sent to Mr. Martin. 


e Mr. TurNER: May I ask if this letter was submitted to the whole member- 


ip of the board of trade before it was sent to Mr. Martin? 


| 4 Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: Yes. The engineering committee cannot do a thing 
vithout doing that. If we could, we would have had resolutions out that would 
lave raised the House of Commons. 


_. Mr. HErrIpGE: Go ahead, Mr. Bartholomew. 
Rd Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: What do you want me to do? Shall I read the letter? 
_ The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps you would answer the question. 


Z Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I know it; I have it. Am I to read you the contents 
nd the reply? 


_ Mr. Herripce: I would like to know the circumstances surrounding it, 
Bartholomew. 


% 


| "a 
| 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: When the protocol first came up the engineering com- 
tee gave it preliminary consideration and we advised the council that the 


we had not had an opportunity to appraise the rest of the protocol and 
© promised to undertake further studies and advise council. 
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The further studies which were made were discussed with the com 
of the council, and again we were unable to get the council to be as positiv 
and definite as was the engineering committee, but they did write a letter t 
the government members suggesting the following. a 

Mr. TurNER: Who was on the engineering committee? Who participatec 
in the preparation of that letter? is 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: There was Len Stacey, myself, Col. Letson, Professor 
Muir, and M. A. Thomas who was the chairman; those are the members a 
nearly as I can remember. I think you know them very well. q 

Mr. TurnER: Did you prepare the draft of the letter? 4 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: No, they will not let me although I would like to. The; 
think I am too violent. 4 

Mr. TurRNER: Were you the prime impetus of the letter? | 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I brought the matter before the engineering committe 
of the board of trade and they took it up—and they rather held me down. 4 

Mr. Stewart: Mr. Chairman, are we to understand from this letter, con 
cerning which we have heard very little, that this condemns the prot 
Are we to understand that this letter is a condemnation of the treaty an 
protocol? 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I would not say that, no. I would be very glad to 
it to you if you would like to have it read. 


f 4 


Mr. LeBor: May I ask a supplementary question? 

How many members of the engineering committee were engineer 
repute? 

Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: They were all professional engineers and there 
Dr. Smith, the head of the research council at B.C. They were all profess 
engineers. 

Mr. LEBOE: I have one more question. 


Were the members hydraulic engineers? Was this their specialty? W 
they in this field? 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: They covered various fields of engineering. Perhap 
you heard the letter you might understand how a non-specialist group ¢: 
to write it. : 


Mr. TuRNER: Are they all still in active practice? I am referring t 
members of your engineering committee. “9 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Very much so; every one of them. 


Mr. KinpT: I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we go on and hear this 1 
We have asked enough questions about it. | 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: This letter is written by the Vancouver Boar 
Trade to the Hon. Paul Martin, and it is signed by G. M. Morris, who is 
assistant general manager. It says: 


Dear Mr. Martin: Re Columbia river treaty and protocol. 


evidence of the board’s continued interest, its subcommittee on por 


has now reviewed the protocol more closely. This committee is sat 
that the protocol has corrected many of the inadequacies— b 


I wanted to strike out the “many”. 
—of the original treaty— 


Mr. TurNER: The letter speaks for itself, I suggest. 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I continue: 
—but at the same time their examination has raised a number of 
questions which we believe should be satisfactorily resolved. 
We emphasize that this committee study was not exhaustive—it 
_ could not be within the limits of the board’s resources—but it has 
_ been made by individuals with some competence in the field. Their 
observations in the attached critique are exemplary of a number of 


defined in the interest of avoiding different interpretations and future 
misunderstandings between the signatories to the treaty. 


= Mr. Davis: This is a request for clarification? 
Mr. BarTHOLOMEW: Yes. Let me finish it. 


These comments are made in the spirit of helpful co-operation and 
we would appreciate your observations on the particular matters in the 


of other clauses in the treaty and the protocol. 


They attached to this another rather toned down comment which we 


repared. This is the critique that was prepared by the engineering committee 
f the board of trade: 


Article (5) 


XII (5) of treaty states that the United States will modify the 
Libby dam operation at Canadian request if not disadvantageous to the 
United States. Inasmuch as it is probable that most requests by Canada 
to vary control which the United States would normally exercise would 


For the article to be meaningful it should encompass a statement setting 
out specifically and quantitatively the amount of benefits to Canada 
in terms of incremental firm power generation over and above that 
which is now available. 


Article (6) 

Clarification is required in regard to the classification of water for 
“consumptive use’, to protect Canada’s rights in regard to the diversion 
of Kootenay river water. It is most probable that if Canada should 


elect to divert Kootenay water to the prairies, for consumptive use, 
some power would be feasibly developed through the fall of the water 


_ development should not be used as a valid argument to disqualify 
the classification of the diverted water for consumptive purposes. Fur- 
ther, if some of the water so diverted should remain in the Saskatchewan 
river when it passes through the power turbine at Outlook dam, this 

a should not prevent the water being classified as for consumptive use. 

Article 7 (3) 


This article has the effect of enlarging the size of the American 


deciding the program of water release from Canadian storage facilities 
for optimum power generation. 


Its effect could compel Canada to make water releases which would 


and sites downstream therefrom. 
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sections of the treaty and protocol which should be fully clarified and 


critique or any information related to the modification or clarification — 


be to the disadvantage of the United States, the co-operation proposed | 
under this article would appear to have a negligible benefit to Canada. 


down the eastern slope of the Rocky mountains. Such incidental power 


system as defined in the treaty and which is to be considered when 


_ further reduce the optimum Canadian power generation at Mica creek 
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In this regard the report of sir Alexander Gibb and Merz & Mele 
lan to the British Columbia energy board pointed out, that the Unite’ 
States system as defined in the treaty, the requirements for the contro. 
of water release under the treaty terms would reduce the firm power 
capability of Mica site by 150,000 kw. below that with control wae 
for optimum generation on site. The change described in this part of th 2 
protocol will make this condition more unfavourable. y 


: 
i this is the engineering report to the council of the board of 
ae an official Bis vite that is endorsed by the council, but the 
council sent their letter with this memo from the engineering committee. I do 
not want you to think this is a matter of board of trade policy. I must be 
quite fair and clear on that. 3 
Mr. Turner: Is the assistant general manager, who signed that letter, ; 
paid employee of the board? He is not a member of the council? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: No, no; he just does what he is told. 


Article 7 (1): : | 

This article states that “‘as the downstream benefits credited to Ca- 
nadian storage decreases with time the storage required to be operated 
by Canada will be that required to produce those benefits”. Under this 
article the United States could demand that any or all of the remaining 
credit storage be released at a far greater rate for short periods than 
Canada can use it for the generation of power. This water would then 
flow over the spillways and water required later by Canada for genera- 
tion would be lost. r 


That is a memorandum which we sent to the council and the council, not 
being competent to pass an opinion on it, merely sent it to the Hon. Paul 
Martin; and then we have Mr. Martin’s reply. a 

Mr. Turner: As the council merely sent the letter without comment— — 

Mr. Lesor: Did they? F 

Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: No, no. a 

Mr. TURNER: —I would like to reserve the right to file the covering letter 
and the reply to that letter when we obtain copies. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: I think that is fair. 4 

Mr. HERRIDGE: What does Mr. Turner mean by the covering letter? There 
was a covering letter which was read. a 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I have read it; there is nothing more than what I 
have read. — 

Mr. HerripcE: And you have Mr. Martin’s letter there? 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I have Mr. Martin’s answer. 

Mr. HerrRIpGE: Mr. Turner is anxious to have it read. 

Mr. TURNER: I am anxious to have it filed. 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: May I comment as I read it? 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Just read it and comment afterwards. 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Very well. This was forwarded by the Hon. | 
Martin to the Vancouver board of trade on April 8, 1964. I must advise 
that I telephoned the secretary of the board of trade this morning to ascert 
the time at which the letter was dated because on my copy there is no d 
I telephoned Peter Watkinson and he gave me the date of Mr. Martin’s le er 
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| The CHarrman: Thank you. 
_ Mr. BarTHOLOMEW: This is headed “Comments on ‘A Critique on the Co- 


umbia river treaty and protocol’ by the subcommittee on power, Vancouver 
yoard of trade’’. This is what it says: 


a 

© Article 5: 

Whereas article XII of the treaty required Canada to request the 
_ United States to vary its operation of Libby to assist Canadian generation 
downstream, paragraph 5 of the protocol provides a commitment on the 
part of the United States that they shall “co-operate on a continuing 
basis” to co-ordinate the operation of Libby with Canadian plants. 


jo you want any comment, or shall I read the whole thing? 


Mr. HErRRIDGE: I think it was understood that you should read it. 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I continue: 
Under both the treaty and protocol, the United States has the right 
to deviate from such a co-ordinated operation to protect its own generat- 
ing potential. This is understandable in a situation where Canada recei- 
ves the whole of the downstream power and flood contrdl benefits occur- 
ring in Canada from Libby without having to pay anything towards the 
cost of Libby except for the limited part of the reservoir in Canada. 
However, in spite of this freedom on the part of the United States entity, 
the commitment made to co-ordinate should be of value to Canada. The 
United States system is continually increasing in size, and therefore 
becoming more flexible in its operation (this is a major reason for the 
decreasing nature of Canada’s downstream benefits—a decreasing need 
on the part of the United States for a specific operation of a Canadian 
storage). As the system becomes more flexible, it is less likely that co- 
ordinated operations of Libby will reduce the potential benefits to the 
United States. This co-ordination will not have to be on a daily or weekly 
basis, only seasonal, as Kootenay lake can re-regulate any daily or weekly 
flow fluctuations. 

You may be interested in knowing that studies run for an average 
year of stream flow and including consideration of the treaty restriction 
on Libby operation have indicated in a limited dependence by Canadian 
Kootenay plants on co-ordinated operation at Libby. The normal opera- 
tion at Libby will suit most of the requirements on the Canadian side. 


Article (6): 

The treaty will not present diversions of water by Canada for con- 
sumptive needs even if the water is used for power generation en route 
to this consumptive need. In this regard, you may be interested in my 
correspondence with premier Lloyd of Saskatchewan on the subject 
te of diversion. A copy of this correspondence is attached. 

_ Ido not have that. 


_ Mr. HerripcE: We have. 
_ Mr. BarTHOLOMEW: It continues: 


Article 7(3): 

As noted above in my comment on article 5 one of the reasons our 
downstream benefits reduce is because the United States system becomes 
larger and more flexible and therefore less dependant upon Canadian 
storage. 
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to this? It is short, only about three paragraphs. 


and have him read it so that the record is complete at this time. 


Mr. Herripce: Now, what are your comments? 
Mr. TuRNER: Have you got the covering letter that the minister wr 
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While the argument has been made that the United States sys 
because of its size, will be in a position to dictate the best United Sta ; 
Canada system operation; this is not correct. The opposite is closer 
the truth. It is not the size of the system which determines the 
use of the storage but the dependence of the system on that stor. 
Mica creek for example, is completely dependant upon a very specifi 
type of operation of its storage to produce maximum at site power. Any 
deviation from this specific operation will result in a considerable redu LC 
tion in power at Mica as well as the downstream plants of Downie cree! 
and Revelstoke canyon which are also completely dependant upon that on 
source of storage. Grand Coulee, however, will have seven storages fron 
which to draw (nine counting Arrow lakes and Duncan) before it , 
dependant upon storage from Mica. This hydraulic flexibility plus fle 
bility through electrical co-ordination with the whole Pacific north 
area and now (through article 7(3) with any co-ordinated system, mean 
that the United States system can adjust readily and with very littl 
reduction in power to a change in Canadian storage operation. is 

Studies which will be presented at the external affairs hear Te 
on this subject will be of interest to you. 


With regard to the statement made in your attachment conce 


that the 150,000 kw of peaking capacity and 25,0090 kw of average en 
quoted in the Gibb report was the extent of conflict between oper 


but rather for maximum system power, United States plus Canac 
The Gibb report erred when they suggested Canada would have 
make up the reduction in downstream benefits noted. f me 

One further point is that any penalty to Canada brought abou 
conflict in operation would not reduce Mica’s at site potential but wot 
be deducted from Canada’s share of the downstream benefits. - 
if the penalties suggested were valid, and I assure you they are 1 
the reduction in our downstream capacity benefits in 1975 would 
about 10 per cent and 3 per cent in our capacity and energy respecti 
at that same point in time. 4 


Article 7(1): 


The suggestion made in your comment in this article is not 
as it would result in losses of power at Mica, Downie cree ‘ 
Revelstoke canyon which would not be compensated for by inc 
power in the United States system when alternative methods of 
ating that system are considered. The intent of the treaty that ma 
United States-Canadian generation be achieved would therefore 
met and the operation pattern would be invalid. . 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I think this is the only letter we have. Y 
Mr. TuRNER: May I read the covering letter because I think it is re 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps you will be good enough to give it to the 


Mr. TURNER: Very well. 


PE 


Hi PESTERWAL AREATRG (ON Ch eo anal 
ARTHOLOMEW: The covering letter reads as follows: 


Ottawa, April 8, 1964. 
‘Dear Mr. Morris: 


Thank you for your letter of March 23 which expressed your general 
agreement with the improvement brought about in the Columbia river 
treaty by the recently signed protocol. It is very gratifying to have this 
acknowledgment of the success of the intensive negotiations which took 
_ place. I am attaching for your information a copy of a book entitled 
“The Columbia River Treaty and Protocol—A Presentation”. I believe 
this book clearly sets out the case for the treaty and protocol and will 
be of interest to you. 

Your letter asked for my observations on four points which your 
_ subcommittee on power felt still required some further clarification. 
While points like those mentioned will be given detailed explanation 
_ during the hearings of the standing committee on external affairs which 
commenced on the 7th of this month, perhaps the very brief comments 
which are attached may prove to be of interest. 

. May I use this opportunity to express my best wishes to Mr. Benson 
_ on his election as the new president of your board of trade. 


Yours sincerely, 
Paul Martin 
G. M. Morris Esquire, 

Assistant General Manager, 

Vancouver Board of Trade, 

1164 Melville Street, 

Vancouver, British Columbia. 


Mr. TURNER: Do I understand that this blue book or presentation was 
n response to that letter? 


Mr. BarTHOLOMEW: I cannot say, sir. 

_ Mr. TurRNER: You did not have a chance to read it since April 8? 

‘ Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: No, I got a copy of this book two or three days ago. 
is pretty overwhelming, you know. 

Mr. Herriwce: What were your comments on Mr. Martin’s comments? 
Mr. Lesor: Mr. Chairman, it is now three minutes to six and I think 


is a pretty good place to break off if we are going to break off for six 
ck. 


_ The CuHarrman: I have seven members who wish to ask questions. Perhaps 
might finish the questions. 


r. BREWIN: I propose that we now adjourn for diverted and consumptive 
ses. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreeable to the committee? Shall we reassemble 
ht o’clock? 


Mr. TurRNER: The steering committee is to meet at eight o’clock. 


Mr. HerrIpcE: Why not make it eight thirty on account of the steering 
mittee? 
The CHAIRMAN: Is there any purpose in having a steering committee 
sting at this stage? 


r. HERRIDGE: Some of us have certain matters to bring to the attention 
steering committee. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I wonder. Perhaps in the light of the fact that we have 
not finished with Mr. Bartholomew we might just continue at eight o’clock, 
and have the steering committee meet after then. 

Mr. Kinpt: I think we have proceeded to a point in our committee where 
the work of the steering committee should be discussed in this committee so 
that we can all get a shot at it. It seems to me that there are matters coming 
up about which certain of us would like to ask questions, and I think it would 
clarify a lot of things if we could all participate in the subjects which will be 
brought before the steering committee at eight o’clock. I agree with the Chai 
that the steering committee should meet at eight o’clock, but I suggest it 
would be irrelevant at this time unless we all participate in it. : 

Mr. TurNER: First of all, the deliberations of the steering committee have 
to be reviewed by this committee of the whole. The purpose of the steering 
committee is to try to expedite the order of business of the committee, subject 
always to the approval and confirmation of the committee as a whole. ; 

Secondly, the chief purpose of your steering committee is to try to 
schedule the hearings in advance so that we do not have jam-ups or conflicts. 
Moreover, Miss Ballentine wants to draw the attention of the committee to 
two or three things. . 4 

The CuaIRMAN: We have already scheduled as our witnesses tomorrow 
Mr. R. S. Anderson, representing the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany of Canada Limited, and Dr. Arthur Casagrande, professor of geology at 
Harvard University. Moreover, I believe that our secretary already has one 
or two problems resulting from this with respect to other witnesses. And may 
I point out to you that the scheduling as it appears at this time, unless we 
receive other instructions, indicates a very heavy agenda for this committee. — 

Indeed, it may be that we will be meeting not shorter hours but longet 
hours unless the committee decides otherwise. i 

Mr. Herripce: That is what we want to discuss. They are being crowded 
in too fast. We may have to rearrange the schedule. — 


Mr. TuRNER: Perhaps the steering committee then should meet this eve- 
ning before the committee meets in order to resolve this matter. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Herridge has indicated there are some people who 
wish to appear. We have been in touch with the United Electrical, Radio anc 
Machine Workers of America and the International Union of Mine, Mill a nd 
Smelter Workers who are scheduled for Friday, May 1. However, each of the 
two unions now is asking for the full period; they are asking not to be group 
together. The United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America do 
not want to meet with the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. Similarly, on Monday, May 4, we have the British Columbia Federa 
tion of Labour. They cannot appear on that date. For Thursday, May 7, v 
have scheduled R. Dean of Rossland, British Columbia and John Hayward, 
representing the Columbia river for Canada Committee, Vancouver. a 


Mr. HERRIDGE: They will each require a day. y | 


_ The Cuatrman: I am just asking the committee to realize what thi 
involves. The hon. Davie Fulton is scheduled for Monday and Tuesday, May 11 
and May 12, and the province of Saskatchewan for Thursday, May 14. 

I would like the members of the committee as a whole to know what 
the burden is which is imposed on the steering committee before they bri 
in a report. We already have a conflict of ideas. Mr. Cameron and Mr. Herr 
both have indicated at different times that the hearings are coming too 
quently, and yet the witnesses whom they have suggested do not want 
appear together. This means more extended hearings. i 


Mr. HERRIDGE: They have separate briefs. 


t 
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ith ae this evening: 


The CHAIRMAN: I still have the names of several members of the committee 
_ who wish to ask questions of Mr. Bartholomew. 


+ Mr. Byrne: I move that we adjourn to reconvene at eight o’clock this 
- evening. 
Mr. Ryan: I second the motion. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: You understand there is a steering committee meeting 
scheduled. Would 8.30 be acceptable? 


Mr. Byrne: I said eight o’clock. 


Mr. Kinpt: When will we have an opportunity to discuss what is con- 
dered by the steering committee? I have some questions to raise. 


The CHAIRMAN: I have always brought before the committee a report of 
the deliberations of the steering committee. A motion has been put, seconded, 
and carried by the committee at large. If at any point the steering committee is 


ayy 


giving directions which are unacceptable to the committee as a whole, I think 
this should be brought up at that time. 


Mr. Krinpt: It might take the whole evening. 
The CHAIRMAN: It may very well. 
_ Mr. TurNER: Could we meet at 8.30? 


Mr. Ryan: I would oppose 8.30 p.m. I think we need every bit of time we 
nh command to give to this present witness this evening. 


_ The Cuarrman: Is it agreeable that the steering committee meet at 7.30 p.m. 
1d the meeting as a whole meet as scheduled at eight o’clock. 


ie Mr. Byrne: My motion is that we adjourn to reconvene at eight o’clock, 
” eo the motion is not debatable. 


The CHAIRMAN: The motion is seconded by Mr. Cadieux. Is that agreeable 
0) Sp edy? 


EVENING SITTING 
Monpay, April 27, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. 

; Your subcommittee on agenda and procedure met at 7.30 p.m. this date 
and agreed to recommend as follows: (See Minutes) 

May I have a motion for the adoption of this report. 

Mr. Davis: I so move. 

_ Mr. Herripce: Mr. Chairman, in that report have you mentioned Mr. Deane? 


_ The CuHatrmMan: No, I did not. I am advised we already have invited Mr. 
Jeane and he has accepted for May 7. Mr. Herridge, that is not included in the 
report because it is not new. 


__ Mr. Turner: Mr. Chairman, I understand these are just the new dates as 
nfirmed. 


The CHAIRMAN: This represents a correction of previous commitments. 
Mr. KinpT: Mr. Chairman, is this for discussion? 


_ The CHatrmMAN: There will be discussions. The peat of the report 
is been moved by Mr. Davis; have we a seconder? 
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Mr. Parterson: I second the motion. Suh aa 

Mr. Herrwace: Mr. Chairman, I agree with this report as long as it is under— 
stood adjustments will be made if required because of unexpected developments. ‘ 
thereby giving the witnesses more time to attend. oO 

Mr. ByrNE: We seem to have been following that pattern. 

Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, I think probably a little bit of discussion on 
this would be a good idea. In my opinion, there has been too much salesman- 
ship involved in respect of many of the reports which have come before this” 
committee. What we want in this committee is to see both sides of the coin, 
and also to see the over-all plan of watershed and how the parts fit together 
with their proper correlation and evaluation of those parts, both technically y 
and legally. Aso, we want to do this in such a way that it will enable us as 
members of this committee to evaluate and to see if the interests of Canadians 
are protected. Up until now we have been getting these things piecemeal. 
I think most of the work in Canada was done on a piecemeal basis. At least, 
that is the impression I get. a 


* 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Kindt, are you criticizing the order or the quality of 
the presentation? Just what are you criticizing? ae 
Mr Kinpt: I am criticizing the whole thing. i 
The CHatrMan: But what relevance has that to the motion that we accept 
the sixth report of the subcommittee on agenda and procedure. of 
Mr. KinpT: In this way, Mr. Chairman; as a steering committee, a meeting 
was held, as a result of which this report was tabled, and I am discussing the 
procedure under which this committee is functioning. Now, I blame you if you 
attack me in respect of how this committee is functioning. I do not think this 
committee is functioning properly at the present time and, as you are the 
Chairman, you are responsible. a 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Kindt, would you care to make an amendment to the 
motion? . 
Mr. Kinpt: I want to discuss it first and I want to hear some other d 
cussions on it. me. 
The CHAIRMAN: I would be very happy if you would bring your commenis 
to bear on the sixth report of the subcommittee on agenda and procedure. 


Mr. Kinpt: I made the suggestion that we discuss these things at this ti 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you take any objection to what already has been agre 
upon by the steering committee and which now has a motion for its adoptio 


Mr. KinpT: Yes. I am disagreeing with it right now. I am saying the repo 
that have been tabled are too much on the salesmanship side and do not show 
both sides of the coin. ae 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you understand that every name I have read tonigh 
in paragraphs one to six inclusive represent people who have asked to be h 
with the exception of General McNaughton, whom we have invited. Howev: 
five out of the six have asked to be here to speak against the treaty. Do 1 
appreciate that, Mr. Kindt? 


Mr. Kinpr: I have not made any analysis of that. However, ' that is : 
information we wish to know. Up until now we have had it all one sided. W. 
I am interested in seeing is that we proceed in a proper manner. 


The CHaIRMAN: We have just had four days with General McNaughton 
one with Mr. Bartholomew. 


Mr. Kinpt: Now, never mind telling me how to conduct things. If 3 


would sit down I will continue discussing this matter. You are not convincir 
me about anything. a: 
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‘Mr. Byrne: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman— 


_ Mr. Kinpt: Now, I did not interrupt you and I do not think you should 
interrupt me. 


e ‘The CHarIRMAN: I would like to bring your remarks to bear on the point 

m issue. 

_ Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, any time Mr. Kindt considers I am out of order 

he can bring it to the attention of the Chair. I affirm what Mr. Kindt is saying 

| of order and bears no relevance whatever to the report of the committee. 

o Mr. KinpT: I put questions before the adjournment, Mr. Chairman, in 

Tespect of how this committee was being run. I think that witnesses who are 

‘brought before the committee should be a question of discussion amongst 

‘members of the committee, and what I am trying to do is discuss that matter. 
Lowever, you are trying to interrupt me and say I have not the right. 

_ The CuHarrman: Will you carry on, Mr. Kindt, and bring your remarks to 
ny point you wish. You may make any motion you wish at this time. 

Mr. Kinpr: I am discussing the motion which is before the committee. 

_ Mr. PatTerson: Question. 

» Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, my contention is that all you are doing here is 

not getting at the meat in the coconut. 

The CuarrMan: Would you suggest how we get at the meat in the coconut? 

‘Mr. Byrne: It isa lovely bunch of coconuts. 


_ Mr. Krnpr: I would ask that you bring in someone who knows something 
ut watershed development and then correlate this whole thing. This has been 

uestion of the blind leading the blind from the Chairman down to the whole 

ring committee. 

‘The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Kindt, your own party is represented by two members 

| the steering committee which consists of seven. Have you any complaint 

n this regard? 

_ Mr. Kinpt: That does not make any difference; my statement is still true. 

Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, I move an amendment to the motion. 

I move that Mr. Kindt be asked to attend the next meeting of the steering 


mittee, not as a voting member but in order to allow him to discuss these 
ters with the steering committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is anyone prepared to second that motion? 


Mr. Byrne: In that way Mr. Kindt would be able to bring all these matters 
lore the committee. 


_ Mr. Dinspatz: I will second that motion, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Kinpt: I am not asking to be on the steering committee. 


a Mr. Byrne: I was not suggesting that. I suggested that Mr. Kindt be invited 
attend the committee to give his point of view. In this way, when the steering 


ittee make their choice, they first will have had the benefit of Mr. Kindt’s 
ter knowledge. 


a. 


gy cae lets te 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, you have heard the amendment. It has ee] 
duly moved and seconded. ae 

Mr. Brewin: If I may interrupt, Mr. Chairman, in respect of the amend 
ment I assume that any member of this committee, not being a member of ‘he 
steering committee, has suggestions and criticisms in respect of the order 0: 
business and so on which the steering committee would welcome, so in thi 


context I do not think that Mr. Kindt is a special case. 


Mr. Krnpt: Not on your life. 
Mr. BREWIN: I am not in favour of the amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN: You have heard the amendment; all those in favour? 
Mr. Kunpt: I do not wish to be singled out as any special case. 
Mr. Ryan: I think he should be singled out as a special case. y 
Mr. Byrne: I would be happy to withdraw the motion if Mr. Kindt under 
stands that without prejudice he may attend the meetings at any time to tr 
to determine how best we can obtain witnesses. However, I do not think this i 
the proper place for a member to tell the committee what the witnesses shoule 
be telling us. We have only asked those who are with the government to n 
their representations. After all, these are the ones who have the responsib 
for this treaty. If there are any other people who wish to attend the comm 
to take exception to or to argue against that principle that is not up to 
committee to determine. We have invited those individuals who we believ: 
be well informed critics to come before us. We have received no objectio 
respect of inviting others who are reputed to be well informed. 
Mr. DeacHMaN: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order— 
Mr. Byrne: I do not see how this discussion is relevant. 
Mr. DEacumMaAN: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, we have am 
before us and we have an amendment to that motion. Mr. Byrne is 
asking that his amendment be withdrawn. I will not consent to the w 
drawal of his amendment. I would like to see the amendment voted upon. 
Mr. Ryan: I should like to speak on the amendment as well, Mr. C 
man. I support the amendment vigorously if it will have the effect of 
venting Dr. Kindt from continuing this undeserved attack upon the Chair 
Mr. Kinpt: Just one moment, please. I take serious objection to 
statement made by my hon. friend. After all I am just one member of 
committee and I want to see that the proper evidence is brought before 
committee so that we can make a reasonable determination. I am will 
to make suggestions and offer my considerations if and when I am i 
an opportunity to do so. 
Mr. DeacHMAN: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order— 
Mr. Kinpt: Just one moment, I am speaking. t 
Mr. DEAcHMAN: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, my point of ort 
simply is that there is an amendment before this committee and I s 
like to kow whether Dr. Kindt is discussing the amendment to the m« 


Mr. Kinpt: That is exactly what I am doing. - a 
Mr. RYAN: He is telling us the story of his past life. - ‘ k 


Mr. Kinpt: The amendment suggests that I be singled out to attend th 
meetings of the steering committee. I feel that the bias which has be 
evident up to this time should be eliminated, and must be eliminated | 
are going to attain the proper results. I am trying to suggest to the m 
of this committee that we now have a witness before us giving eviden 
we can all either support or reject the recommendations of the steerin 
mittee after we have concluded our deliberations. Until the present 
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feel we have heard the type of witness we should hear. Some of the 
es have perhaps been of the type that should be called, but from the 
eginning of our meetings we should have heard from someone who 
able to explain the broad relationships of this treaty and give us the figures 
essary to an intelligent discussion. I suggest that the amendment is not 
rder and that any member of this committee has the right to attend a 
eting of the steering committee provided he is invited to attend. The amend- 
t is not necessary. 

_ Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, I am willing to change the amendment and 
ite Dr. Kindt to attend the meetings of the steering committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will now vote on the amendment. 

All those in favour of the amendment signify in the usual Way. 


‘Mr. Kinpt: I do not think the amendment should be necessary, Mr. 


The CHAIRMAN: The amendment to the motion suggests that Dr. Kindt be 
nvited to be present at the meetings of the steering committee. 


Mr. KinpT: Will you invite me? 
Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Chairman, this amendment is discriminatory. 
The CHAIRMAN: All those opposed to the amendment please signify? 


Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Chairman, will the results of passing this motion mean 
lat whenever a member of this committee raises an objection he will be 
a special invitation to attend the meetings of the steering committee? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Brewin, I think it has been indicated that anyone 
right to attend the meeting of the steering committee. 


I declare the motion carried. 
Mr. Kinpr: I call for a standing vote, Mr. Chairman. 


yihe CHAIRMAN: The amendment is that we offer Mr. Kindt a special 
tation to attend meetings of steering committees. 


Ar. KinptT: I call for a recorded vote, Mr. Chairman. 
Amendment (Mr. Byrne) agreed to: Yeas, 11; nays, 4. 


Ir. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, by way of clarification, I should indicate 

presume the same privilege of courtesy would be extended to every 

mber of this committee. 

EP he CHAIRMAN: Mr. Dinsdale it was announced that we were most anxious 
ave all members assist the steering committee by making suggestions at 


ee consist of Mr. Fleming ( Okanagan-Revelstoke), from the Conservative 
Mr. Herridge from the New Democratic party; Mr. Patterson from the 
Credit party; Mr. Turner from the Liberal party; and Mr. Langlois from 
talliement des Créditistes. I am sure that the members of the steering 

ittee will welcome any suggestion from any member of the main 
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Mr. Krnpt: Mr. Chairman, may I ask you when the next meeting is te 
be held? ~% 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Kindt, I am so 
date of the next steering committee mee 
because you are being accorded this specia 
to meet as soon as possible. 

Mr. Kinpt: Will you send me a notice of the meeting? 

The CHAIRMAN: I certainly shall. 

Mr. Brewin: Mr. Kindt will have a voice at that meeting but will n of 
be allowed to vote. ial 
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rry I am not able to tell you ‘the 
ting in advance but believe me 
1 invitation, I am quite anxious) 


iq 
E | 
‘a 


like to respectfully suggest that had you ma 
the beginning we might well have 
place. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you Mr. Cameron. ‘. 

I should now like to have a vote on the main motion to accept the si ctl 
report of the subcommittee regarding the change in procedure. All those 11) 
favour please indicate in the normal fashion. All those opposed pl 
indicate? a 

I declare the motion carried unanimously. a 


We will now continue our questioning of Mr. Bartholomew. I think Mr) 
Herridge was asking questions at the adjournment. | 
Mr. HEerRRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Bartholomew wishes to make certaii 
comments on the letter to which he referred before the adjournment, followin 
which I shall ask two or three questions. a 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Mr. Chairman, before we adjourned for dinner 
read the comments by Mr. Martin in regard to a critique on the Columbi) 
river treaty and protocol made by a special committee of the Vancour 
board of trade. I should at this time like to make one or two comments abou 
this commentary which the minister sent to that board of trade. In a ge 
sense this commentary of the minister exemplifies the weaknesses throughou 
the treaty. | 
The commentary in part reads as follows: 
Whereas Article XII of the treaty required Canada to request 
United States to vary its operation of Libby to assist Canadian gene 
tion downstream, paragraph 5 of the protocol provides a commit 
on the part of the United States that they shall ‘co-operate OF 
continuing basis’ to coordinate the operation of Libby with Canadia) 
plants. q 


Now, this is what the protocol says: 4 
The entities shall, pursuant to article XIV(2)(a) of the treaty. 


That is omitted from the minister’s quotation. So we now have to refe 
back to article XIV (2) (a) of the treaty. This is a protocol reference. | | 
In addition to the powers and duties dealt with specifically else 

where in the treaty the powers and duties of the entities include: | 

(a) co-ordination of plans an exchange of information relating to faci. 

ities to be used in producing and obtaining the benefits contempk 

by the treaty. a 
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Iam looking for a quotation where it says that the United States will make 

ch modifications provided it is not to its disadvantage. I am referring to 
cle XII. 

If the United States of America determines that the variation would 

not be to its disadvantage it shall vary the operation accordingly. 


_ The United States had precisely the same privileges and rights in con- 
rolling the Kootenay water in the protocol as it had in the treaty. There is no 
provement there whatsoever. I feel this is a glaring case where we have 
certainty. Why did the protocol not say that the United States will release 
ater from the Libby dam in monthly periods to create in Canada an incre- 
ent of firm power benefits in the lower Kootenay river? That is missing and 
> have to assume it is there. That is my first comment on the minister’s 
tement. 

The minister then writes: 


Under both the treaty and the protocol the United States has the 
right to deviate from such a co-ordinated operation to protect its own 
generating potential. 


This is understandable in a situation where Canada receives the 
whole of the downstream power and flood control benefits occurring in 
- Canada from Libby without having to pay anything towards the cost of 
Libby except for the limited part of the reservoir in Canada. 


I can say in regard to that that in 1959 Mr. Williston made a speech in 
house in Victoria in which he stated that the Americans had consented to 
cuss the payment to Canada for part of the benefits created at Libby. The 
egotiations in this direction were suspended at that time because the two 
untries were going to engage in discussions that might lead to a treaty. 
nada has changed its opinions since then. 

Mr. Macvonatp: I have a supplementary question. Is Mr. Bartholomew 
ware that Montreal Engineering, in its 1964 study, had determined that in fact 
1e provisions will permit the production of 200,000 additional kilowatt years 
the West Kootenay plant? 

. BARTHOLOMEW: I know there will be 200,000 kilowatt years. 

. MACDONALD: Of firm power. 


. BARTHOLOMEW: Let us put it into the treaty. If it is to be there why 
up in the air, why not assert it? 


. MACDONALD: They have determined that in fact it is assured. 


. BARTHOLOMEW: Personally I have no confidence in their assurance, 
cannot compel the United States to make their releases to suit the 
ation of firm power below Kootenay. 

Mr. Macponatp: Their opinion is that according to the protocol this will 
the result. You are inviting us to put your opinion over that of Montreal 

eering. 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I am asking you to take the wording of the treaty, 
to guess how it is going to turn out. 

Mr. Macponatp: I am asking you to take the treaty within the facts, and 
m the studies made by Montreal Engineering this in fact will be produced. 
r. BARTHOLOMEW: I cannot agree that Montreal Engineering could guar- 
that the United States will release 200,000 kilowatts of average energy 
ily to create firm power. Would they give you a bond to that effect? 
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Mr. Macponaup: They have given their professional opinion, which 
engineer is as good as a bond. a os 

Mr. BartHOLOMEW: I am afraid opinions in a matter of this sort are not 
the final answer. The final answer is that if it is going to be there, why do we 
not state it? 4 

Mr. Macpona.p: It is so stated. q 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: It is not stated in the treaty. 

Mr. MacponaLp: That may well be but it is what the legal officers of the 
crown say. You say yourself you have not had legal advice on this, so there- 
fore you are inviting us to take the layman’s interpretation of this. 4 

Mr. Brewin: Inviting us to read it for ourselves. 4 

Mr. MacponaLp: We are going to have to rely on the legal interpretation 
Probably neither Mr. Brewin nor myself is competent to give that. 

Mr. Brewin: Speak for yourself, Mr. Macdonald. 

Mr. Macponatp: I am afraid I touched him to the quick. . 

Mr. Brewrn: You have not; I just thought you can discuss your own 
competence and leave me out of it. ei 

Mr. Macponatp: I am too modest to discuss that. a 

Mr. Ryan: Gentlemen to the left have the divine right to interject. — 

The CHAIRMAN: I still have a number of questioners on my list. a 

Mr. BarTHOLoMEW: I would like to go through this because all the 
through the minister is saying that according to the calculations that is so, 
so on. 

Mr. Byrne: Mr. Martin put this evidence before the committee earlier, | 
seems to me that if Mr. Herridge could ask specific questions, it will exp 
this hearing. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, this would be helpful. 

Mr. ByrNE: We should put specific questions. ; 

Mr. Herrwwce: Mr. Chairman, this matter arose as the result of a quest 
by Mr. Turner and his insistence on certain letters being read into the reco: 
Mr. Bartholomew agreed to comment on certain statements made by - 
minister, and I suggest he can do that, and do it fairly briefly. ! 

Mr. ByrNE: With great respect, I think the questioner should put spé¢ 
questions. This could be done with any witness. We could give a submi 
and then ask him to make comments on it right through. It is the members 
duty to ask questions. id 

The CHAIRMAN: I have seven members of this committee who have ; 
dicated their desire to question Mr. Bartholomew after Mr. Herridge. ie 

Mr. BREWIN: In all fairness, it so happens that this documen was inr 
duced by someone else. This witness was shown the document; he did 
produce it. This document makes certain statements of opinion and the wi 
wishes to comment on it. Surely he should be permitted to do this, an 
would save time if we did not have these interruptions. zt 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Bartholomew, perhaps you could comment on 
letter succinctly. ap 

Mr. Lesor: The witness introduced the documents. i 

Mr. BREWIN: He was asked to do so. \ 


- 
s 


AS 
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witness. 
Mr. BREwIw: It was the request of Mr. Turner. 
Mr. Byrne: I believe Mr. Turner asked for the covering letter. 
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Mr. HerRIpGE: Can we not get on with the point? — 
e CHAIRMAN: Perhaps Mr. Bartholomew could comment succinctly and © 
it us to go on to the other questions. | 


Mr. BAaRTHOLOMEW: Basically, sir, these conditions in the treaty and in 
rotocol state what is expected. If it was the intention that these charac- 
stics should exist, there is no reason why they could not have been so 
fined, and the failure to define them cannot help but rouse suspicions. I 
mnot tell you the whole story but you must have read in the newspapers 
difficulties that arose in Mexico concerning the Colorado river. The Mexicans 
med that the United States is supplying Mexico with salt water that has 
en pushed out of the salt lands by Colorado fresh water, and the Mexicans 
‘claimed that this is destroying their irrigated lands to the south. I read in the 
papers that the Mexicans have protested and the United States have said that 
there is no obligation in the treaty to give fresh water. All that had to be done 
that case was for the treaty to state that they should return fresh water. You 
I will be dead long before this thing works out, and someone will come 
ong here, and will say, “That is what it says”, and if it suits the United | 
ates in 10 or 20 years’ time to use up the Libby water in the months 
of December, January and February because the United States are expecting a 
run-off later on, there is no reason why the United States cannot do it. 
; will destroy canadian firm power in the lower Kootenay. If Canadians are 
g to get firm power, I say, sir, that we should have it defined. 
_I return again to this question of consumptive use. I do not know whether 
we will ever need to divert water from the Kootenay to the prairies. Heaven 
ows what the water situation will be in 10, 20 or 30 years’ time. The con- 
n might arise, but as the treaty reads, consumptively diverted water may 
be used for power. Yet, if we do divert it, we have to use it for power. 
minister says that there will be no objection to the use of consumptively 
rted water for incidental power generation. The treaty does not say so, nor 


loes the protocol. If it is going to be there, why do we not modify the protocol, 
d put in what we think it means? 


Mr. Herrince: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Bartholomew this 
estion, and it covers the broader field and brings the discussion into focus 
usually do that, you know. Will you explain, Mr. Bartholomew, where the 


ciples enunciated in the report by the International Joint Commission were 
ted from in the present treaty. 


Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: I have made one or two references to that. They have 
deviated from in a very serious manner. For one thing, the I.J.C. report » 
d that consideration should be given to the difference in the nature of the 
ds of the two countries in determining downstream benefits. The loads of 
wo countries are treated exactly on a par. In the principles it was recog- 
ed that the Canadian load would be one of firm power for many years, 
ereas the United States load would tend to become one where peaking and 
al displacement were going to be the principal requirements for the use 
ater. The principles recommended determination and apportionment of 
r benefits to provide for equitable arrangements, taking into considera- 
the changing conditions expected. No heed has been taken of that what- 
it 

It was stated in the principles, and I have referred to this before, that 

re should be a principle providing for interconnection and co-ordination 
the major power systems in the Columbia basin. The absence of that is 
ng to leave Canada at a most serious disadvantage in the future. If you go 
ad and build your plants, which are intended to be operated in a co-ordinated — 
nner, and you have not your co-ordination agreement in advance, you are 
ly at the mercy of the United States because their system is so large and 
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their requirements so different that we shall be unable to get the type of agree- 
ment that is necessary for us with properly defined principles. A co-ordination 
agreement could be worked out to provide equal and full benefits to Canada 
without too much loss to the United States. 
In the principles it was recognized that it might be necessary to compensate 
the upstream nation in monetary terms to equalize benefits. Principle No. 2 was 
intended to provide in advance of construction of upstream storage a long range | 
estimate of the expected benefits of the international co-operative undertaking 
The estimates of benefits expressed in power or in monetary terms if neces- 
sary would be determined on the basis of an assured plan of operation. How- 
ever, as you see, no heed has been taken of the difference in the load and re- 
quirements of the two countries, and what Merz and McLellan tell us, arises. 
Mr. Herrice: I have some more questions, but I shall cease my ques- 
tioning at this time and at this point. 
The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Pugh. | 
Mr. Pucu: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have one or two questions here. | 
I am glad you cleared up the point about the 200 hours because I gathered | 
you spent some considerable time digging on the Columbia river. How far) 
back in years would that go? 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Oh, about four of five weeks. 


Mr. Pucu: No, I mean in years? When did you first become interested in | 
the Columbia? Yi 
Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: I thought you were referring to the 200 hours. 


Mr. PucH: No, I believe that has been cleared up. How many hours did 
you spend on it? a 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I am not quite sure, but I think it would be at least 
2,000 or 3,000. | 
Br 


Mr. PucH: When was your interest first directed to the Columbia river? | 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: In 1956 and 1957. I made a couple of trips through 
the valley. I do not know if you would call them a time study, but I wa | 
interested, and in 1959 I circularized government people here and at, Victo 
as I think I told you, indicating the basic principles that I thought shou 
be incorporated in the treaty. And it was before then that I started workil 
with the board of trade. I suppose it has been going on rather intensely fo 
six or seven years. a 

Mr. Pucu: Well, during the course of that study did you examine all the 
reports as they came out? Fi 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: It is very difficult to keep track of all reports. I | 
study reports as I could get them and as they came out. I dare say there 
reports that I have not seen, but I have seen dozens. I brought a few of th 
here with me, but I had to leave a lot of material at home which I did not 
think was absolutely essential. a | 

f 


Mr. PucH: Did you study the latest report of the Montreal Engineering | 
Company dated March, 1964? : | 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: No sir. Nobody ever sent it to me. If I could 
them to send me a copy I would be glad to study it. I do not know if in 
time since then I would have had the time to do it, that is, to make a st 
of it, but I have not studied that report. K | 


Mr. PuGH: One point that you did make was that there was no appraise 
ment of load. I take it you feel there was no examination made of po 
requirements by the province of British Columbia in relation, for instance, 
to the projects in British Columbia? a 


r 


a 
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Mr. BarRTHOLOMEW: The Montreal Engineering.Company in 1961, after 
treaty was signed, made a theoretical study in which they said that they 
not like forecasting for long periods ahead. They made a theoretical study 
the assumed basis of load growth at periods of six, eight, and ten years, 
d they gave an estimation of costs of power under those three conditions. 
3ut the trouble in forecasting power costs that far ahead is that none of us 
know what conditions will be in 10, 15, or 20 years. 

___ Ido not like to call it a forecast any more than does Montreal Engineering, 


if _ Mr. Pucu: As to costs, though, is it not generally accepted among engineers 
_that now is the time to build power dams, and that if you delay, you may 
well lose the opportunity? 


‘lay in a stock of Cadillacs to keep us going for the next 25 years. I can see 
difference in the two philosophies. 
Mr. Puc: I can only direct your attention to appendix No. 3 of the 
ontreal Engineering Company report of March, 1964, which shows all power 
development in British Columbia, including the Peace river project, to be 
asing in. The graph of course goes to 1990, and it shows an orderly constant 
e up of annual energy requirements and also of December peak loads on the 
lumbia, including the Canal Flats diversion, Murphy creek, and seven mile, 
d also including 49-10, Mica plants, on the Kootenay itself, that is the west 
Kootenay, plus the Canal plants, and it shows that British Columbia’s require- 
nts will hardly be met by these by 1989. Do you not think that is a fair 
sumption? 
_ Mr. BarTHOLOMEW: No, sir; I think it is ridiculous for anybody to start 
redicting requirements 25 years in advance. Montreal Engineering Company 
joint out how dangerous it is, and that they do not like doing it. I have their 
ort here. 


t possibly the Columbia should not be started at all in any phase? 

_ Mr. BartHoLomew: I did not say that. 

Mr. Pucu: No, but I would like to get your views on it, if you are only 
g to look five years ahead. 


‘Mr. BarTHOLoMEW: I stated this afternoon what I think is the proper 
gram for the Columbia. I would build Mica and Duncan at somebody else’s 
nse, and that is as far as I would go. After all, it does not cost you 
inything, and that is fine. But as for putting a 1,800,000 kilowatt plant in at 
Ca, as we are talking about in the white paper here, it is just incredible to me. 
Mr. PucH: No, but I think that has cleared up my point on that. You 
ntioned the bible of the United States engineers. 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: What is that? 


‘Mr. PucH: The bible of the United States engineers. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: No, I said this is the bible of the hydrological, power, 
economic features of the Columbia basin. 


_ Mr. Pucu: The whole basin. 


Mr. PucH: With the Peace river project coming in now, would you say 


| ie 
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Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. ; 

Mr. Pucu: There has been a good deal of talk about Amecioe anise rs 
I do not know. I have been sitting here and listening to some of our owr 
engineers and of their qualifications, and what they have had to say abou ul 
the Columbia, and I find it hard to agree that American engineers are an} 
better in any way, shape or form. 

Mr. BarTHOLOMEW: I did not say that. 


Mr. PucuH: Oh! 4 
Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: I said that they had a large team of very capabl le 
engineers, economists, and lawyers working on this whole project over such 
a long time that they had accumulated a wealth of knowledge and information 
that overshadows us. 4 
Mr. PucH: Do you discern that the hand of the United States has been 
shown up in this treaty? E 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes, it is in their handwriting. Seventy five Pp 
cent of that treaty is written by United States personnel, because Iam perfe 
certain that no Canadian would have been-so acute and clever as to put in t 
funny little regulations which you do not recognize at first, but which hl Vv 
Canada out in the cold. No Canadian would do that. — x 4 


Mr. PucH: That is the tenor of your submission? ; , 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes, it is. A 
Mr. PucH: Has your examination of the Columbia basin taken in 
various United States head waters, such as the Snake? 


Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: This treaty takes in the entire Columbia basin fro ‘om 
the Snake, the Flathead, the Pend Oreille and the Kootenays. aa 


Mr. PucH: The treaty? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Oh, I am sorry. The United States work m 
a study of the entire watershed of the Columbia including the Snake, 
Pend Oreille, the Kootenays, the Columbia, the Flathead, and Spokane. 


Mr. PucH: Do you agree with the statement made here that the headw 
of the Columbia basin and river, even the lakes in there, the reservoirs 
the storage waters vary so much, that at this point they have got comple 
out of hand so far as expense is concerned? 


Mr. BAaRTHOLOMEW: Well, sir, IJ can explain to you the difficulty that 
arisen there. Five or six years ago a Columbia river treaty was going to pro 
—and the United States knew it at that time—the most economical source 
storage and power. If you have read the treaty interpretation by the Uni 
States negotiators that was issued in October, 1960, you will find in this t 
statement that it would cost the United States $711 million to get the sai 
storage in the U.S. as provided by Canada, and the amount of power they 
out of that was substantially less. 


Mr. Macpona.Lp: On a point of order, the witness said October, 1960. 
treaty was not signed until January, 1960. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: No; but the report’ of the negotiators came ou’ 
September, 1960. The interpretation was not intended for Canadian circula 
but it got out. Immediately after the report of the negotiators came out 
the United States negotiators issued this which I believe was intended t 
private document for circulation. It did get out and I have had some 
made. It came out nearly three months before the treaty. In this interpre 
the United States points out that it would cost them $711 million to g 
storage which otherwise they get from the Columbia treaty, and ae 
get more storage, although the treaty pretends they do not. 


, 
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PucuH: Just to get back to the engineers, the negotiators, the lawyers 
rs, you feel that the Canadians were not adequately equipped, to com- | 


Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: I am afraid that is correct. 


Mr. PucGu: In spite of the fact that our people have had access to that bible, 
also have been working on it, as has been pointed out, for something over 


_ Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: One has to look at the treaty and one has to look at 
protocol; one also has to look at the United States writings. One can identify 
“clause by clause. There is a very clever clause in the protocol saying the 
ted States can only obtain stored water to replenish the diminished down- 

stream benefits; but there is no statement at what time that stored water will | 

be used. They are free to call for that stored water in December, and make us 
deliver through Mica 50 per cent or 100 per cent more than we can use, and 
: ere is nothing to prevent this. | 
_ Mr. PucH: You mentioned a draw off on Libby and the fact that they | 
ht use this water for a million and one things. From the treaty what do 

understand the Canadians must do with regard to the replenishment of 

yy? If they drain off at Libby, we would not be able to operate through the 

tenay river down to the junction of the Columbia. 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Our power supply might be reduced. 

_ Mr. PucH: What about Libby itself? 

Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: Libby will be equipped with about two or two and a 

half times as many generators as it requires for generating average kilowatt 

s. The United States system becomes largely thermal according to United — 
ates authorities’ forecast for 1985. In the event of their having this Canadian ~ 
age, they will have a thermal supply of only ten million kilowatts. Without _ 

30 million acre feet storage, they forecast 14 million kilowatts of thermal. 
wer will be required. What will happen when they have the 10 million KW 

mal power system? They will carry all their peak loads on the hydro system. | 
much cheaper to put in additional hydro generators at a dam site to carry iy 
peak loads which only occur during ten or 15 per cent of the year than it 
put in thermal capacity. 

If you take this bible again, you will find the average cost of adding hydro — 
aerators at United States dam sites comes to $60 to $80 and I think, some- 
es, $100 per kilowatt. The estimated capital cost of thermal plants is $160 
kilowatt. So, taking the case of peak loads with additional generators at 
bby, they save $60 a kilowatt for peaking generators, and they use their 
°o generators at low load factor. 

You have the Snake river, the Flathead, the Pend d’Oreille, the Kootenay 
the Columbia. Nobody can forecast from year to year which watershed is 
optimum for withdrawal of water. Climatic conditions can vary. They can 
sase the flow in one watershed. You can have a warm storm start blowing 
ver one section of the mountains, and this may bring down the Kootenay 
or the Columbia in flood. I do not think anybody can forecast this. The U.S. 
ng control over the whole watershed, we have just got to do what we are 


at PucH: As I look at this—I do not suppose you would say -it, but 2; 
it is a question of “to hell with the Canadians”. 


. BARTHOLOMEW: That is what has happened, sir; yes. 
r. PuGH: That is the end of my questions. 
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Mr. LEBOE: I have a supplementary question. Is it not true that the We st 
Kootenay Power and Light Company, which is a member of the group which is 
to be affected by the Libby dam, is in favour of the treaty and the protocol. 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: The West Kootenay or Consolidated are today in a 
very sweet position. They are on the Pend d’Oreille at Waneta and eventu- 
ally they will have a plant at seven mile if they want it with 360,000 kilowatts. 
That water essentially is controlled from the Hungry Horse dam in the United 
States. q 

Mr. LEBoE: I understand all that. : 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I am telling you why they are in favour of it. 

Mr. LeBor: To save the time of the committee, what I am asking is, is it 
not a fact that the West Kootenay Power and Light and Consolidated Mining: 
and Smelting—and the Canadian Pacific Railway, if you like—are the ones 
which are going to be affected mostly by the regulation of the water flow on 
the Kootenay river through Libby. : . 

Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: No. If they did not have the Pend d’Oreille, what you 
say is absolutely correct. Having the Pend d’Oreille development they are no 
longer dependent on the Kootenay. ; 

Mr. Lesor: If they did not have the diversion measures in this treaty 
and protocol, they could divert the Pend d’Oreille river. They cannot under 
the treaty, but they could under the treaty of 1909. as 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Seattle long since has obtained the right to the 
Boundary plant on the Pend d’Oreille. Up until that time, the possibility of di- 
version did exist. I did make a study of the cost of that diversion into the 
Columbia below the boundary, and I found, because it is so costly, that from the” 
United States point of view they are much better off having Seattle develop 
the Boundary plant. Unless they scrap the Boundary plant, they cannot divert 
the water from the Pend d’Oreille along the boundary. ¥ 

Mr. LEBOE: It is true they asserted that right. 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: They absolutely insisted upon it. 

Mr. LEBOE: But in the treaty there is no such thing as a diversion excep ie 
for consumptive use. & 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Except for consumptive use. 4 

Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, I want to confine my questions essentially 
to the economic aspects of the treaty. = 


Mr. Bartholomew, I was impressed by your statement that the economic 
circumstances in 1961 were such that had the treaty been signed then it would 
have been an economic disaster for Canada. Now, do you know in the protocol a 
sales agreement has been negotiated whereby the Canadian share of the down- 
stream benefits are sold for a period of years, which earns an amount of money 
sufficient to build the treaty projects. Do you regard that, in concept, as a 
sound proposition in order to pay for the treaty projects? a 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I always have been in favour of Canada having th 
right to sell power downstream. I have never questioned that. a 


Mr. Davis: I am trying to deal basically with the concept and not wheth 
this is as important a deal as could be obtained. You are not against a sale fc 
perhaps 30 years for an amount more than sufficient to meet our construction 
and operating equipment. 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I would rather see a 20 year period. However, I 
in favour of the sale of downstream benefits: I have said so in my brief 
repeatedly otherwise. But, some of my friends do not agree with me. 


Mr. Davis: I realize there is a difference of opinion on this subject 


a 
a) 


er 


that is one of the reasons I put the question to you. 
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“respect of your credentials, at the beginning of your brief you state 
are a professional engineer and later, I think you said the figures in your 
sport were, you hoped, within the range of slide rule errors, within one or 
wo per cent. 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes, I hope so. 


_ Mr. Davis: Also in your brief you make reference to misinterpretations or, 

‘effect, misrepresentations by some of the ministers of the day and, more 
articularly, I am looking at the page marked 5 and 6, paragraph 1-20, in which 
ie concluding paragraph says: 
They were only allowed to make estimates of the probable cost of 
energy which might result from the implementation of the treaty and 
these were misquoted at ministerial level. 


‘In other words there have been misquotations, loose usage of cost figures, 
nd this has been misleading not only to the public but to a number of people 
ho are intimately concerned with the treaty. At this time I would like to turn 
) a more specific charge in this connection, which appears in some detail at 
age 41, and is headed “Summary and Explanation”. On that page you calculate 
e cost to the United States of this treaty energy. 


_ Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. 

_Mr. Davis: The treaty and protocol energy? 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. 

Mr. Davis: You report that the white paper, one of the ministerial papers, 


ates that the cost of this energy to the United States is 5.3 mills. This appears 
the first paragraph. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. 


Mr. Davis: And, you believe that a more appropriate figure, which you 
ine in your second paragraph, is 3.6 mills. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. 


_ Mr. Davis: In other words, these two figures, in your view, are figures 
hich can be related one to the other; there is a 50 per cent discrepancy here 
somewhere in these documents. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. 


= Mr. Davis: I want to be clear in this matter because you are saying, in 
ct, there is a misrepresentation and that the cost of the energy to the 
ted States is not 5.3 mills but is, in fact, of the order of 3.6 mills, which is 
ery large discrepancy. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. 


Mr. Davis: Now, do you understand that there are figures quoted sometimes 
nited States dollars and sometimes in Canadian dollars? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. 


Mr. Davis: In other words, are these figures both in Canadian dollars, in 
Yr view? 


_ Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: Well, it is not stated in the white paper whether they 
using Canadian or United States dollars. One assumes they were using 
ted States dollars. I used United States dollars as the cost of United States 
wnstream benefits. 


Mr. Davis: Is your figure of 5.3 mills Canadian? 
_ Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: No; I assumed it is United States dollars. 
_ Mr. Davis: You have assumed it is? 
_ Mr. BarTHOLOMEW: Yes, because it is not stated in the contract. 


a 


an Ves i 
4 


- benefits. 
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Mr. Davis: And, the 3.6 mills is United States, from. the opine « 
of your calculations? fs: 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. 
Mr. Davis: In a number of places in the white paper and also in thé bi ‘ 
book it is quite clearly stated, I think, that the 5.3 mills is in Canadian funds. 
Mr. BREWIN: It states that quite clearly, I think, in the book to which ] he 
is referring. I am sure Mr. Davis wants to be fair. . 
Mr. Davis: Page 124 is one of the pages in which it appears. 4 
Mr. BREWIN: It says so in the note at the bottom of page 124. 
Mr. Davis: Well, quite specifically, starting at page 173 and runnir ng 
through for several pages is a complete description of costing and the elements 
which make up the 5.3 mill figure. 4 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Where do you find that? 
Mr. Davis: Starting on page 173 and continuing on for several pages 
For example, I read in the middle of page 177, underlined: : 
The total value to Canada can therefore be expressed as 5.3 
(Can.)— 


Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: Did you say bee wad 


words are mrideuiined 


The total value to Canada can therefore be expressed as 5.3 mi 
(Can.) per kilowatt hour. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. 


Mr. Davis: So, I think you are saying in the first paragraph of y 
brief that the cost to Canada as laid out in the white paper is 5.3 mills 
kilowatt hour, Canadian. . 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. 


Mr. Davis: Now, your figure of 3.6 mills in the next iat is Canad 
or American? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: American. As a matter of fact, this conversion ( 
5.3 mills, American should have been, I think, corrected. 


Mr. Davis: Yes. In that case, the correction would be of the order 0 
per cent? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: It is 7 per cent, is it not? 
Mr. Davis: Well, 924 versus 100, which is roughly 8 per cent. ' 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: You see, I disagree totally with the inclusion of 


Mr. Davis: Yes, and I want to go on to that by going to your next 
However, I first wanted to dwell on that page because it sets the frame 
for the next page, namely page 42, which is your proof. Now, your pr 
the proof of your figure 3.6 mills and I believe it is 3.6 mills United S 
This is at page 42, following immediately after the page to which I have m 
reference which includes the two paragraphs, one containing 5.3 mills as the 
white paper figure and the other 3.6 mills is your figure. Have you page 42? 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. % 

Mr. Davis: Now, your proof is essentially as follows: “Assume tot 


accumulated cost”’—and I think this is total payment by the United Sta 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. 


Mr. Davis: —of $501 million. For reference I would like you to tu 
to page 138 of the white paper because the same figure appears therer: 
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aM Davis: So, you have obtained the $501 einen from the white paper. | 
n order to ohprate the flood control aspect or the flood control payment 

take away $69.6 million. 

_ Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. 


_ Mr. Davis: Your intention being to isolate the payment for power as 
net from flood control, is that right? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. 

Mr. Davis: You realize however, that the $501 million is the accumulated 
of United States payments to the year 1973? 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: That is right. 


Mr. Davis: That indication appears again on page 138 of the white paper. 
realize also that the $69.6 million is not related to the year 1973? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: It is related to an earlier date. 


Mr. Davis: Yes. The comparable and proper figure to enter there is not 
million, but that figure which also appears at page 138, and which is 
otal of the three figures. The first payment is in respect of Duncan lake. 
f is $15.3 million; the $12 million beginning April of 1968 ending up at 
9.3 million as a result of interest accumulated; is that right? 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. 


Mr. Davis: The comparable figure in respect of Arrow is not $56.3 million 
68.4 million bringing it to 1973. For Mica it is $1.3 million because this 
e same year, 1973. I am suggesting that the total of the power benefits, 


ich is $85 million, should be entered instead of your $69.6 million; is thar 
it? I would coe out your $69.6 million and put in $85 million. 


Mr. BREWIN: By doing that you would prove his point even better than 


Mr. Davis: That is exactly right, but I am just pointing out the various 
rs. Simply to recapitulate, if you total the first column you will get your 
e of $69.6 million, but if you total the appropriate column you get $85 
on and we then continue to think in terms of the year 1973. Then when 
ook down the page and instead of having $431 million it should be $416 


. BARTHOLOMEW: It should be less than that if that is the case. 


Mr. Kinpt: Are you going to convert that figure to United States funds? 


‘Mr. Davis: I will do that subsequently. The next step in your calculation, 
‘Bartholomew is to convert it to United States funds. First of all I should 
0 concentrate on your conversion. You state it should be converted from 
million to $419 million. That is not a conversion of seven and one half 
ent. It is a conversion more in the neighbourhood of three or four per cent. 
ild like to know how you arrived at the $419 million in United States funds 
equal to $431 million in Canadian funds? 


(fr. BARTHOLOMEW: It should have been less than that. 


fr. Davis: I would suggest it should have been, by your calculations, in 
order of $400 million; is that right? 


4d tn 


kilowatt hours which you use to divide this figure through. Your very im 


ay. a ‘° : mt" nee 45 er! 
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Mr. BAaRTHOLOMEW: That is apparently correct. 
Mr. Davis: In other words ignoring the earlier errors, it would have been 
$400 million? 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. S| 
Mr. Davis: The last and most important step has regard to the number of| 


portant figure is 6.7 billion kilowatt hours. You establish that figure at t 
top and repeat it further down. You divide through by this amount of ener 
and you arrive at your figure of 3.6 mills per kilowatt hour. I should lik 
suggest to you that you have chosen the year of maximum downstr 
benefits and you have not followed the detailed presentation of the w 
paper which suggests that this declines and, therefore, that the total amount 
of energy involved is a good deal less than 6.7 billion kilowatt hours. 

Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: I dispute the fact that the decline is real. I say that 
the decline is fictitious. I say that these kilowatt hours increase in value to t 
United States as thermal displacement or peaking energy. Admittedly this 
not in the treaty, but you only have to look through the United States figur 
to find that the United States saves 25 billion thermal kilowatt hours wi 
this storage. I dispute the statement that those benefits disappear. 

Mr. Davis: You are not really disputing the arithmetic in the white | papas 
but you are introducing a concept which you think should be included in the 
treaty? | 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. ; | 

Mr. Davis: You are defending your figures on the basis of a concept which 
you contend is the proper one? ae | 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I contend it is the actual fact. “a 


Mr. Davis: Do you have a copy of the blue presentation paper? I should 
like you to turn to page 99. In the fourth column under the heading “Agr 
entitlement” you will see the downstream benefit energy entitlement risin 
a peak in 1973 and then falling progressively with the passing of years. T 
figure you use to divide approximates the highest figure in that column. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I use the figure 6.7 billion kilowatt hours. 
Mr. Davis: The figure shown is 7.59 billion. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I used the figure 6.7 and 7.14 is the highest. I 
sorry, the figure 7.59 is the highest. I used the figure that we referred to 
these papers as a continuing figure. There have been so many changes m 
in these ranges of diminution that this approximation was used for the ca 
culation. I do not consider that represents the facts. aq 


Mr. Davis: You are choosing to ignore the diminution that follows f 
the mechanics of the treaty, if you like, taking the highest downstream figu: 
and approximately the highest year. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: The figure 759 represents the highest year but I to 
6.7 which is approximately one sixth below that. a 


Mr. Davis: In any event you have taken a fairly high figure and contini 
it steadily through the 30 years. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I maintain that this does not diminish. 


Mr. Davis: You say the figures do not diminish, whereas the formula | 
it appears in the treaty does cause them to diminish. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: The aR in the Teeeey. suggests a diminution. 


my 


treaty itself does cause these figures to diminish. 
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5 BARTHOLOMEW: The formula does not cause them to diminish. The > 

says they diminish, and that is quite a different thing. 

Mr. Davis: My point is that the number you are using is a substantially 

rger number over the 30 years than the number embodied in the treaty 
hmetic or in the sale agreement arithmetic. 

Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: My figure is different. You are absolutely right. 


_ Mr. Davis: I will come back to the difference between the treaty figure 


9.3 and your figure of 3.6. Those figures are not on all fours. There are 
y other differences. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: My figure quite evidently should have been 3.4 with _ 
ese corrections you have made. I have exaggerated the costs to the United 
ates of these true downstream kilowatt hours because they do not disappear. 


Mr. Davis: I think the main points I wanted to establish were that there 
e substantial differences—I would even Say discrepancies—in respect of 
calculation of value flood control, with respect to exchange rates, and with 
ect to the sale agreement kilowatt hours embodied in the white paper as 
tinct from your own assumptions. 

Mr. PucH: May I ask a supplementary question? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Pugh. 


Mr. PucH: Mr. Bartholomew, you are basing your calculations on what you 
ll the actuality that 20 years, 30 years and 50 years from now the same 
mstream benefits will accrue to the United States? 
_ Mr. BarTtHoLomew: The U.S. army engineers have calculated them so to 
hey show that by 1985 the thermal replacement or reduction in thermal 
watt hours will be 25 million, and they show in the year 2010 an anticipated 
ving in thermal kilowatt hours of 18 billion. They give the thermal kilowatt 
urs probably required in 2010, with 13 million acre feet, as 343 billion and 
th 32 million acre feet they say they will only require 325 billion. So there 
saving of 18 billion kilowatt hours, and the saving in 1985 was approxi- 
tely 25 billion. Those kilowatt hours do not disappear, or do you think they 


Mr. Davis: I think you said earlier, or you implied, that the diminution of 
wnstream benefits is contrary to the principles— é 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: No, the facts. 


Mr. Davis:—that were enunciated in 1959 by the International J oint Com- 
on. 


_ Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: I am sorry, Mr. Davis, I missed that. 


Mr. Davis: Do you regard this diminution of downstream benefits as con- 
ry to the principles embodied in the International Joint Commission prin- 
es of 1959? 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes, because the International Joint Commission report 
the governments stated that cognizance must be taken of the difference 
een the characteristics of the loads between Canada and the United States. 
forecast that the United States system will, as shown here, become more 
rmal and hydro peaking, and the principles stated that those differences 
t be considered in drafting a treaty; and they have been ignored. 

Mr. Davis: When we are talking about peaking we are talking about 
ities? Is that agreed? We are talking about capacity benefits? 

Mr. BAaRTHOLOMEW: Peaking is capacity. 


Ir. Davis: I want to read the International Joint Commission principles 
rence to this particular subject. I am looking at page 48 of the white 
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Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Which principle? ce 
Mr. Davis: Principle No. 4, the last paragraph on page 48. It begins by 


saying: , ; . 
“It is expected that both dependable capacity— 7 7 a 


I want to concentrate on capacity. a 
“__and energy benefits will result during the early and intermediate 
stages of the storage operations, but during the later stages the power | 
benefit may consist only of increased usable energy.” 1 


In other words, it is not contained capacity. 


Mr. BartHOLoMEw: I know that, sir, but right alongside of it they state 
that consideration must be given to the difference in the nature of the 1 
in the two countries. They tell us right here that the Canadian load will 
firm power long after the United States load has become thermal and peaking 
hydro. What is stated here does take place, but if the principle recognizing 
these differences had been taken cognizance of the treaty would never have 
gone ahead on the basis on which it appears to us today. aa 

Mr. Davis: But this is in black and white; it is the International Join 
Commission principle. S| 

Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: I know that. ‘ 

Mr. Davis: Admittedly the capacity declines. ne 

Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: I know that, but they tell you right in the adjac 
principle that cognizance has to be taken of the difference in the characteris- 
tics of the two loads and adjustments have to be made. i 


Mr. Davis: That is one of the reasons why they decline. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I know that; that is one of the main reasons why ad- | 
justments should have been made. 


Mr. Davis: The only point I wanted to bring up was that the principles do. 
anticipate a decline in capacity. S 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes, but that is not the basis for downstream bene! 
The army engineers tell us in their report that, whilst the firm power ben 
diminish, the project benefits may well increase as the system becomes therr 
If you had been negotiating the treaty, Mr. Davis, there would have be 
diminution in downstream benefits. . 


Pte 


Mr. Davis: Those are all my questions now. 4 
Mr. BREWIN: I want to refer you, Mr. Bartholomew, to the summary in you 
brief which appears on page 1, although it does not seem to be numbered. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: This is the initial summary. 

Mr. Brewin: I would like to call your attention to the fifth statement 
your summary in which you say: ae 
Errors in press releases reproduced in the white paper (Feb. 19 


issued by the departments of external affairs and Northern Affairs ant 
Natural Resources will be corrected. 3 


il would like to have that statement a little more definite. According to ay 
understanding, you must have been referring to the press releases, one Of 
which appears at page 82 of the so-called white paper. Is that right? That is 
the first one? That is the press release of January 17, 1961? — 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. 4 


Mr. BREWIN: I just want to make sure what press releases yo : re 
referring to. cm 
: vis 


\ 
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Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Are you referring to ‘Article 5. or Article 7 on that 
mary? ; Peet isin 


Mr. Brewi: Article 5. : 
: Errors in press releases reproduced in the white paper (Feb. 1964) 


issued by the departments of external affairs and Northern Affairs and 
Natural Resources will be corrected. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: That is 1964. I see. 
_ Mr. Brewin: This is the white paper of 1964 and I want to identify your 
ference. 

_ Mr. BartHoLomew: Yes, I am with you. 


_ Mr. Brew: The first press release to which reference is made there seems 
be that of January 17, 1961. 


_ Mr. BarTHOLOMEW: I see what you mean; yes. That is the Prime Minister’s 
‘ess release. 


_ Mr. Brewin: Then there is a comment on page 20 of your brief. Is that 
at? 


! 


eM. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes; I am on page 20 now. 


“Mr. Brewin: I do not want to go through them all, I just want to ask you 
general question. Does what you say at pages 20 and 21 indicate what you 
ink are the errors in that particular press release, or are there other errors? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: In this press release? Well, I did not deal with the worst 
tor of the lot—the tabulation which was issued at the end of the press release 
ee unbelievable data. I am referring to page 97 of the white paper. I regard 
‘Ss as a very serious misstatement of financial practice and economics. We 
at imaginary values of power and benefits and profits, and then this 
1ent appears: 

This analysis does not include Mica which, in addition to its sub- 
stantial downstream benefit advantage under the treaty will make pos- 
sible very large power production in Canada. 


ider that a most sad document. 


ou asked me if I knew of any others. I did not deal with that; it was too 
ed. The Prime Minister said that the treaty does not depart in any 
mental from the program that was recommended in the progress report 
eptember 28. Well, it changed the formula for the determination of flood 
, In my opinion, that deducted approximately 20 million from 
ian flood benefits. That is a deviation. 

r, BREWIN: Mr. Bartholomew, I do not want to bother you by asking you 
hrough what you have written down for our benefit. Is there any other 
nt in respect of that press release that is additional? 

. BARTHOLOMEW: I have also made this reference to the next added credit. 
part of the treaty—I am sure you will recognize this—if we were to get 
cent of the downstream power benefits, in another section Libby was to 
is far as we could see, a lower level of benefits than Canada. In the report 
hegotiators it was stated that Canada would receive first added value 
is storage both in flood and power credits. The treaty itself abstracted the 
first credit position and merely confined it to power. Then, in the annex 
ad a wording which appeared to include Libby as part of the United States 
a in arriving at downstream benefits. If you care to look at Annex B of 


pe 
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Mr. Herripce: Mr. Chairman, I object to officials of the northern 
resources branch being at the tables advising members directly. Mr. Mac 
was advising Mr. Stewart. a 
Mr. Macpona.p: I. object to Mr. Herridge’s objection; it is nonsense. | 
The CHAIRMAN: I did not see anyone sitting at the table. I did see M 
MacNabb leaning over for a moment. Do you object to that? ae) 


Mr. HerRIDGE: Yes, it is quite improper in committee procedure. 4 


Mr. MACDONALD: That is nonsense. 


The CHAIRMAN: Please proceed. We have 25 minutes left. 


Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: In Annex B, clause 7, it is stated that the Pacif 
northwest area for the purposes of these determinations shall be O 
Washington, Idaho and Montana west of the continental divide but 
exclude areas served on the ratification date by the California Oregon Pow 
Company and Utah Power and Light Company. i. q 

In step 1 they say: e 

The installations included in this system will be those required, w 
allowance for adequate reserves, to meet the forecast power load 
served by this system in the United States of America, including thi 
mated flow of power at points of inter-connection with adjacent. 
subject to paragraph 3, plus the portion of the entitlement of C 
that is expected to be used in Canada. } 


In one place we exclude them; in step 1 we include them. Of course, 
protocol we go hog wild and we include the whole United States power syster 


Mr. Brewin: Have you finished dealing with this particular press r 
lease? og 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. ia 


Mr. Brewin: The other press release to which I take it you are ref 
when you say there are errors which will be corrected is the press rele 
January 22, 1964, which appears at page 124 of the white paper. I take : 
you have dealt with that in your report at some length? a 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: There was one point that I was including tk 
think. It is stated in this press release on page 126 that among the im} 
ments to the treaty through the protocol is an increase in Canada’s down: 
energy benefits by 14 to 18 per cent by using a longer period of stream fit 
benefit calculation. st} 

I have made a study if the stream flows past Mica, past High Arro 
Grand Coulee, and I can only find, as I mention in my paper here, one 
per cent increase in water flow. As we can already recover in Mica so 
per cent of the treaty water flowing in the 20 year and the 30 year per: 
we do not get another critical period in the last ten years—I do not know w 
they get that 14 to 18 per cent. I have the figures here. I have checked the 
as carefully as I can and perhaps there is some explanation with which I a 
familiar, but there is certainly no increase in power. . 

I would also like to point out that the incremental kilowatt hours esti 
were 500 million. These appear to be straight arithmetical errors. 4 

I am sorry, gentlemen, just give me a moment. Oh, here we are. ] 
the 28-48, the average flow at Mica, taking these water tables, is spe 
20,100, and by extending the period to 1958 I get 20,500 cubic fe 
second average flow, an increase of 2 per cent; and I get the figures at | 
Arrow of 38,450 as against 39,000 cubic feet per second, an increas 
per cent. Now, then, going from 14 to 18 per cent mystifies me. We see he 
—the total downstream increment of kilowatt hours owing to increa i 
period to 30 years is stated to be 500 million kilowatt hours, which is I 
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‘per cent over the annual 6.7 billion. As based on the factual increase at 
row, the increment looks to be only 100 million kilowatt hours, owing © 
1e extension of the term. So I do have difficulty in reconciling these figures. 
is also stated that the Canadian capacity benefits have increased by 
cent to 7 per cent through certification of the irrigation payments at 
e as being part of the United States load. One thought that they were 
ys part of it, and now I am not at all clear on the significance of it, be- 
‘it was never referred to before. Perhaps there was some agreement made 
r the treaty which has not been made manifest to Canadians. Those are 
of the arithmetical calculations which I found to be difficult to under- 


r. BREWIN: You have been dealing with the statement in the protocol. 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. These statements appear in the protocol. 


. BREWIN: Yes. I take it that you have collected in your brief at pages 
© 35 at any rate instances of what you feel or what you believe to be ex- 
les to justify your statement that there were errors in these press releases. 


r. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes, sir. The figures I have given you appear to me to 

rmine that. By the same token I consider that the statement that the United 
kilowatt hours cost 5.3 is a misstatement. I give the United States cost as 

ut Mr. Davis has shown that I was quoting too high a figure, and that I | 

ild have said about 3.4 kwh. I have not checked out this figure. 

. BREWIN: On page 4 of your brief, paragraph 1-17, you say: 


This is illustrated by letters written by ministers of the crown both 
in Ottawa and Victoria, wherein statements were made contrary to facts, 
> and contrary to reports which the governments had received. Speeches 
and press reports were issued (undoubtedly written for ministers) in- 
corporating serious errors and misinterpretations of the treaty. It was 
obvious that the ministers did not understand what they were stating 
and one must assume that their advisers were similarly uninformed. 


at is a fairly severe indictment of those ministers. I wonder if you have 
details to support it. 


ir, BARTHOLOMEW: I would say, sir, if you go back to the statements made 
Minister of Justice in 1961 after the Montreal engineering report came 
U will see he stated in speeches which he had printed—and I have not 

them with me, but I do have copies of them—that Montreal Engineering 
lared that cost of the treaty power would be from 4 mills to about 
4s; whereas Montreal Engineering, in the clearest terms, explicitly state 
the figures they were using in that section of the report were theoretical 


ments; they finally summed up the matter and said that the probable 
the treaty power would be 5.4 mills. The Minister of Justice without 
m made a complete misstatement of what the Montreal Engineering 
ny said. I have letters from the minister in Victoria telling me that the 
ad followed the International Joint Commission recommendations. I 
ealt with them rather extensively today. But the treaty did not follow 
ecommendations, and the minister was misinformed. Those are two very 
c statements which are not in accordance with the facts. 


e CHarrMan: Is that all? 
BREWIN: Yes, if the witness has finished. 


CuHairMaAN: Thank you. Now, Mr. Kindt. Is Mr. Kindt here? No, he has 
l right, Mr. Groos. 


ir. GRoos: I shall be very brief. I should make just an observation and say 
Iam not an engineer or a lawyer on this committee, I believe that all 
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witnesses anywhere who feel they have a case to present or a point of v ev 
present to this committee, who appear here, will feel that they are given af 
hearing. I think it is important that the witness himself, when he goes home 
will feel that he has had a fair hearing. E 
I think it would be only courtesy to this witness and to others perhap 
to point out that some of the features of the various presentations have alrez 
been presented before us, and it is for this reason perhaps that the members ¢ 
this committee are not picking up the challenge of some of the more provocatiy 
statements that appear in his brief. I would also point out that Mr. Bartholome 
has shown a special interest in coming down here to present his brief. 
One thing he has said which I would like to pick out is this. He made 
statement when I think he used the percentage that 95 per cent of the tree 
was written by the United States. : 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I think I said 75 per cent. 
Mr. Groos: Yes, you did say 75 per cent. 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I said about 75 per cent. 
Mr. Groos: You recognized that parts of the treaty were written by 
United States from the fact that they just could not have been written bj 
Canadian. Is that correct? 3 
Mr. BarTHOLOMEW: I did, sir. 3 
Mr. Groos: I do not wish to ask you to particularize there, but could 
make a general statement such as this: You indicate that the advantages 
the United States outweigh the advantages to Canada to the extent of thre 
to one as far as this treaty is concerned? 
Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: Yes sir, and I would refer particularly in that respe 
to annex B which bothered our Canadian ministers. The former minister 
justice has written letters in Engineering Construction and News Record, 
something like that, in which he declared that the treaty permits Canada 
develop optimum power at their dam sites without penalty. The same 
was in fact stated by the Hon. Paul Martin. He disputes the interpre 
of the annex B, which is a very difficult clause and one to be understoo 
by a person who was experienced in these matters. It was easy to m 
mistake. I feel quite sure that annex B for example, and annex A were es 
tially written by the United States. Here you have a flat contradictio 
clause (7) of annex B. In step one, and you have it carried over again 
the protocol where they tie in the whole of the North American system 
northwest power projects. These increments in the system dimensions ca’ 
produce an earlier diminution of treaty benefits; they do produce an 1 
conversion to peaking and thermal displacements benefits. 4 
There is no definition of thermal displacement in the treaty. g 
supposed to assess it. I am sure that if I had written a definition of tk 
displacement energy, the energy benefits would not have diminished, 
think if Mr. Davis had written a definition of thermal displacement e 
they would not have diminished. But they were written by the United 
before he came into the picture. q 
Mr. Groos: I have no further questions. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Stewart. 


Mr. STEWART: I think the witness has been very generous with his ti 
and I will not ask any questions. F 


Mr. WILLouGHBy: Mr. Chairman, I have one or two things which, 
ignorance, I would like to have made a little clearer. In the beginning 
brief the witness read from the United States engineering report th 
increase in demand will be slow in British Columbia. Can you tell us ho 
much the increase has been since 1958? a 


g a 


Vion 
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Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: The long term growth in power demand in British 
lumbia has been in the order of 7 per cent, possibly a little higher. The 
itish Columbia Electric shows, I think, a little lower figure. The long term 
growth of Canada is under 7 per cent. The long term growth predicted by the 
Bonneville power administration is between 5 per cent and 6 per cent. The 
base planning for long terms ahead with higher rates of growth is very 
dangerous. The Montreal Engineering made a forecast for 6 per cent, 8 per cent 
and 10 per cent. They had no idea which it would be. However, when a system 
becomes heavily developed and when utilization is large, the rate of growth 


ea 


___ Mr. WitLoucusy: In view of the large population increase in British 
Columbia and the possibility of an even more rapid increase, would it not be 
onsidered that the suggested rate of power increase that will be developed 
oth by the Peace and the Columbia, in progressive stages, will not be con- 
umed, probably, at the time of the development. 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I shall not live to see it fully used, of course. I hope 
ou will; I do not think you will. 


The CHaiRMAN: You look pretty fit. 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: You are speaking of 30 years. I am 79 years old. 


Mr. WILLOUGHBY: The graph shows that the consumption of power would 
eep up to the gradual development, especially in relation to the Columbia. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I would not like to forecast a greater growth than 7 
er cent. About four years ago Mr. Williston made a speech declaring we had 
repare for a 10 per cent rate of annual growth. Looking over the experience 
the whole world—and we have these past statistics for Europe, the United 
tes and for the rest of Canada—I cannot see any likelihood of our rate of 
wth exceeding 74 per cent, which causes doubling in about ten years. It is 


fo 
_ Mr. WiLLoucHsy: Thank you. 

; On page 12 in your brief you make the statement that the water of the 
ibby dam will back up into Canada for 80 miles. I presume you mean 40 miles? 


__ Mr. BarTHOLOMEW: I knew that error was in there and I went through 
this basically this morning to find it. I knew it was in there and I knew it was 
1 vrong. I apologize. 

__ Mr. WILLoucHBY: On page 13 you make the statement that the diversion 
f the upper Kootenay into the Columbia at Canal Flats would not be justified. 
UXOr does not enter into the treaty at present, but I understand that is such 
L economical project that it could be done at very little cost. 


_ Mr. BartHOoLOMEw: It could; but the trouble is the Windermere valley 
vould have to cary an additional flood of 5,000, 6,000, 7,000 or 8,000 cubic feet 
second for a week or a month in the year. Now, that has to bo into the 
mbia where the Kicking Horse meets it at Golden. I do not know whether 
‘not you have seen the floods at Golden in high water years. In a high water 
ar, if you put more than 5,000, 6,000, 7,000 or 8,000 cubic feet into the river 
at that time you certainly will have Golden under water. The other factor is 
mat the Windermere valley itself has land which could-be—and it is so stated 
dy the Department of Agriculture—used for agricultural purposes but for the 
Jooding and the cost of diking which is prohibitive. That is north of Luxor. 
The amount of flooding that would take place if you injected the Canal Flats 
ater into the Columbia without retaining control of it would create a lot of 
ouble there. 
_ I cannot agree with the Montreal Engineering Company Limited in their 
ment. I know that valley, and I have seen the waters in flood. Of course 
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I have never seen Canal Flats diverted, but I can imagine it around not 
thing but disastrous. Furthermore, if you push that water into Mica wk 
goes during the flood season, you lose some of the effectiveness, because it 
years when you have spill—and you do have some— you merely increase th 
spill, so you do not get the full utilization of the water you push in duri in; 
the flood season. 7 

Mr. Davis: Why would you make the diversion in whole in a high we 
year? It is only the low water years you would worry about. 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Mr. Davis, I will give you the story. The Mica a 
at the present time is able to control the water to 19,500 cubic feet per secon¢ 
with an annual flow of 20,500 for the 30-year period, We wasted wate 


- 1957. We wasted water, even with this rate of control, in 1956. We wasted water 


in 1955. We wasted water in 1954. 

Mr. WiLLouGcHBY: Mr. Chairman, I will forgo the rest of my questions ex 

one short one. On page 45 you made the statement that at the town of Re 

stoke the water will go right back to Revelstoke, and the town itself wil 

in danger. My understanding is that the problem at Revelstoke, or one of 

problems, is the undermining of the banks there by the fast water. Will not 

slow water help to maintain the banks instead of having the fast water? 

Mr. BarTHOLOMEW: No, sir. The experience of engineers who have b 

up there is that the high water will settle that silt. You see, Revelstoke is vy 

largely on Columbia river silt which is bad material for building on. 

opinion up in Revelstoke is that there will be a considerable area which © 

have to be vacated. 

Mr. RYAN: I would like to ask Mr. Bartholomew to turn to page 14 of hi 
brief, the second paragraph from the top of the page where he says: ‘ 

Canada is given the right at the conclusion of the treaty te 

namely 60 years, to divert approximately nine tenths of the ave! 

flow of the Kootenay river at the boundary northwards into the Colum 


I would direct his attention to article XIII, clauses (3) and (4), ee P 
67 and 68 of the white paper, which is the green book. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Is that this one? 
Mr. RYAN: Yes. It would appear to me from clause (3) the Bull r 


diversion comes in after 60 years, between 60 and 80 years, and takes ak 
75 per cent of the flow of the Kootenay across the border, and that the ] 
diversion does not come in until 80 years and then it takes 9/10 of the if 


at the border. Is that correct? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: That is what the treaty says. We can divert 13 m 
acre feet in 20 years and more in 60 years and 80 years. 


Mr. RYAN: But, my point is it should read that Canada is given the 
in 80 years to divert approximately 9/10 of the average flow of the Koo 
river at the boundary northward into the Columbia. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Are we looking now at page 68 of the trea Gh 


Mr. RYAN: Starting at page 67, at the bottom, where it says in clause | 


Canada has the right, exercisable at any time during the 
commencing 60 Years after the ratification date and expiring 100 
after the ratification date, to divert to the headwaters of the oo 
river any water which, in its natural channel, would flow in 
Kootenay river across the Canada-United States br America baud 
provided that the diversion does not reduce the flow of the Ko 
river at the Canada-United States of America boundary near Nev 


British Columbia, below the lesser of 2,500 Cubic feet per secon 
natural flow. . 
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nderstand that is about 75 per cent of the Tiver, ° 
r. BARTHOLOMEW: That is from 60 to 100 years, and then they have the 
clause which decreases the diversion. 


‘Mr. Ryan: But, it is limited to the last 20 years? 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. 


_ Mr. Ryan: Then, it should be 80 years. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: This starts in 80 years time. I think you are right in 
at connection. 

~ Mr. Ryan: Yes. There is somewhat of an error there. 

_ Then, further down on page 14 of your brief, the sixth line of the third 
aragraph, it says: 

es _ There does not appear to be in the treaty any obligation on the 
-_- United States to reduce the water level in Canada to permit the building 


of a suitable dam which would divert the flow northward into the 
Columbia. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: What page are we looking at? 
Mr. RYan: The same page. 
Mr. BAaRTHOLOMEW: Is that page 13? 


_ Mr. RYAN: No, page 14, about the sixth line down in the third paragraph, 
pre..it says: 

9 There does not appear to be in the treaty any obligation on the 
_ United States to reduce the water level in Canada to permit the building 


_ of a suitable dam which would divert the flow northward into the 
~ Columbia. 


In reference to this quote I would like you to look at article XII, clause 


Mr, BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. 


Mr. RYAN: You should read article XIX, clauses (1) (2) and (3) with this. 
Article XII (10) says: 


If the treaty is terminated— 


tr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes, if it is terminated, but if it is not terminated the 
is not there. 


Mr. Ryan: But, there is an obligation there if it is terminated. 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. 


. Ryan: Well, let us have that in it. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: But, if it is not terminated and suppose you wanted to 
nue the treaty; in some of the statements in the white paper it is sug- 


d these benefits can be continued after the treaty date. I do not know that 
can be. 


if 


‘Mr. Ryan: If we were going to build this dam certainly we would terminate 
treaty, would we not, or build the dam through the water. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: There is no obligation even to reduce the water level. 


i have the right to build it there. But, the water level is 150 feet deep at 


oundary and if that is not emptied I for one would not like to tackle 
ding a dam there. i 


Ar. RYAN: Well, I do not know, I am not an engineer. However, it seems 
ne it is still water and it would be an easy matter to fill in there. That. 
ure has been followed right here in Ontario and no problem was 
d. Furthermore, it seems to me if we can serve notice of termination of 
ty the United States must get the water off our land at that location. 
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Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I would like them to, yes. But I do not see any oblig 
tion on them to do so. However, I agree with you we should have pro 
for that in the treaty. I suggest that if Canadians had written that clau se 
such provision would have been explicitly provided. 

Mr. Ryan: But my point is it is, and there is no reason to worry. about 

I would direct your attention now to page 15 of your brief, 3-19, article 
18 and 19, where it says: 

It is also stated that 10 years notice must be given at the end o 
50 years if the treaty is to be terminated at the end of the treaty term 


I direct your attention now to article XIX of the treaty itself, at page 7 
of the white paper and, particularly, to clauses (1) and (2). Clause (1) states: 
The treaty shall come into force on the ratification date. 
Clause (2) states: 
Either Canada or the United States of America may terminate the 
treaty other than article XIII (except paragraph (1) thereof), arti 
XVII and this article at any time after the treaty has been in force fo 
sixty years if it has delivered at least 10 years written notice to the other 
of its intention to terminate the treaty. 


My point is that notice can be given at any time after ratification. We dc 
not have to wait until after the 50 year period to give this 10 year notice. 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I think you are right. But, the implication is if 
wait longer than 50 years you have to give 10 years notice and, there 
if you give it at the end of 50 years it ends at 60; but, if you wait until 
years it will go on for 61. If I have not expressed that clearly that is th 
intention I tried to convey. L: 
Mr. Ryan: I just wanted to clear that matter up. 
My final question is in respect of your second paragraph on page 24, w 

you say, in dealing with your page 3 of the protocol: 
Canada might well be compelled to release Mica water at a 
far exceeding her own ability to use it, and thereby depriving Ci 

of energy which she would require later on. 


I would like to direct your attention to clauses (3) (4) and (9) of 2 
VI at page 63 of the white paper, where it says in clause (3): . 
For the flood control provided by Canada under article IV (2) (b ka 
And, this is the emergency flood control during the treaty term. Sd 
—the United States of America shall pay Canada in United Sta 
funds in respect only of each of the first four flood periods for whidl 
call is made 1,875,000 dollars and shall deliver to Canada in respe 
each and every call made, electric power equal to the hydroele 
power lost by Canada as a result of operating the storage to mee 
flood control need for which the call was made, delivery to be made 
when the loss of hydroelectric power occurs. { 
Now, going on to paragraph (4) it says: 
For each flood period for which flood control is provided by Cane 
under article IV (3) the United States of America shall pay Canad: 
United States funds: — 
And this is the time after the termination of the 60 year period when 
treaty is not renewed. ; 
—(a) The operating cost incurred by Canada in providing the 
control, and ‘ 
(b) Compensation for the economic loss to Canada arising din 


from Canada foregoing alternative uses of the storage used to pre 
the flood control. 
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. (c) Canada may elect to receive in electric power, the whole or 
any portion of the compensation under paragraph (4) (b) representing 
loss of hydroelectric power to Canada. 


_ Now, sir after considering these clauses would you tell me what we have 
o lose in the way of energy by being compelled to release Mica water. 


4 Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: The clauses you have read deal with the payments 
for flood control. I am dealing here with power generation. I start off, if you 
emember, by saying: 
Already the treaty deprives Canada of 150,000 KW’s of firm power 
capacity at Mica— 


That represents the suggestion by Sir Alexander Gibb and Merz and 
McLellan. That is the clause which the Hon. Paul Martin disputes. 


_ My statement continues as follows: 


—and despite this clause, Canada has no assurance that the reduction 
in Mica capacity might not become still greater, despite the fact that 
the United States now has the right only to call on say two-thirds of 
the Canadian storage. 


I am dealing with the condition in the protocol where it states that the 
_ United States shall only call upon Canadian storage proportionately to the 


United States calls upon that water to achieve optimum power development 
~in December and January we cannot use it at that rate. Our water for Feb- 
_Yuary and March would be diminished as we would have had to spill it earlier. 
do not suggest this would happen but it could happen. If there was any 
tention to protect Canada’s interest in respect of diminution storage then 
should have been diminution for equal periods month by month during 
e low water season. It should not be on call as it appears to be in the protocol. 
could have been defined directly and simply. 


_ Mr. Ryan: My point is that if there is an economic loss and we have to 
Spill it we get paid. 
3 


_ Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: That principle relates to flood storage, not storage for 
optimum power development and the two are quite different. In respect of 
od storage we have an absolute right but power storage is under U.S. control 
r optimum U.S. plus Canadian at site and downstream power development. 


_ Mr. RYAN: We are not bound in any way in respect of power development 
tor the 60 year period. We could get out of this particular deal if we gave 
10 years notice, is that right? 

a Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: This applies only after 50 years in the treaty. Accord- 
ng to the protocol there is a right resulting from downstream benefits diminish- 
g, in respect to storage to which the United States has call being similarly 
Iminished. Dedicated storage is supposed to be diminished by, say, one third 
en downstream benefits have diminished by one third. If they call on that 
rage remaining during certain periods, as they might in some years, making 
Pass it at a greater rate than that at which we can use it we shall be in 
culty. 


_ Mr. Ryan: If they do this they certainly are not going to get a renewal of 
> treaty, are they? 


treaty in a way which means what we 

release by the United States negotiators of October, 1960 you will see that 

it is written in definite clear English making statements of fact. If the treaty 

had been similarly written by those individuals who can write so wonderfully 

well, none of these misinterpretations would have occurred. i 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I thank you for your indulgence. We have 

now extended our hearings a little past our normal adjournment hour. 


We will be reconvening tomorrow at 10 o’clock at which time our witnesses 
will be Mr. R. G. Anderson representing the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company Limited and Dr. Arthur Casagrande from Harvard University. ee 


Our meeting is now adjourned. oe 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, April 28, 1964 
(26) 


_ The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 10.00 a.m. this day, 
the Chairman, Mr. Matheson, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Byrne, Cadieux (Terrebonne), Cameron (Na- 
lo-Cowichan-The Islands), Chatterton, Davis, Deachman, Dinsdale, Flem- 
ig (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Groos, Herridge, Kindt, Leboe, Macdonald, Mac- 
Awan, Matheson, Nesbitt, Patterson, Pugh, Ryan, Stewart, Willoughby—(21). 


In attendance: Dr. Arthur Casagrande, Professor of Soil Mechanics and 
undation Engineering, Harvard University; Mr. A. J. Ring, Project Manager, 
pA. Engineering Company Ltd.; Dr. Hugh Q. Golder, Consulting Engineer; 
presenting Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Ltd.: Mr. 


. Anderson, President, and Mr. W. W. Wadeson, Hydrologist, West Kootenay 
wer and Light Company Ltd. 


The Chairman introduced Dr. Casagrande who informed the committee of 
ls educational background and experience. The witness then made a brief 
tatement on the foundation conditions with particular respect to the Arrow 


| Mica creek dams, and was questioned. He was assisted by Mr. Ring in an- 
ering questions. 


‘ The Chairman thanked Dr. Casagrande on behalf of the committee, and 
he witnesses withdrew. 


_ Mr. Anderson and Mr. Wadeson were called and made brief statements 

cerning their qualifications. 

The brief of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada 
having been previously distributed to the members, Mr. Anderson sum- 

rized the brief, which supported the Treaty. 

_- Mr. Ryan moved that the brief be included as an appendix to the Pro- 

=) dings but, after discussion, withdrew his motion. It was agreed that the 

uestion of inclusion of briefs as appendices to the printed Proceedings be re- 

red to the subcommittee on agenda and procedure. 


_ Mr. Anderson and Mr. Wadeson were questioned. 


The questioning continuing, at 12.35 p.m. the committee adjourned to re- 
ne at 4.00 p.m. this day, on motion of Mr. Herridge. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


(27) 
The committee reconvened at 4.00 p.m. this date, the Chairman, Mr. 
tneson, presiding. 


[embers present: Messrs. Brewin, Byrne, Cadieux (Terrebonne), Cam- 
_(Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), Chatterton, Davis, Deachman, Flem- 
(Okanagan-Revelstoke), Gelber, Groos, Haidasz, Herridge, Laprise, Leboe, 
sdonald, Matheson, Patterson, Pugh, Ryan, Stewart, Willoughby—(21). 
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and R. Bartholomew. 
The Chairman informed the committee that the publishers of the 
national Journal have submitted a bill for the 35 copies of the Spring 
issue, containing an article by General A. G. L. McNaughton on the Colur 
River Treaty, which were distributed to the members of this committee. 
motion of Mr. Davis, seconded by Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowicha A 
Islands), iy 
Resolved,—That this committee authorizes the purchase of 35 copies 
the Spring 1963 issue of the International Journal, containing an article kh 
General A. G. L. McNaughton on the Columbia River Treaty. i 
The committee resumed questioning of Mr. Anderson and Mr. Wadesc 
who were assisted by Mr. Frere. * 
The questioning having concluded, the Chairman thanked the witnesses 
behalf of the committee. Mr. Anderson, in turn, thanked the committee for their 
kind attention in the reception of the brief. The witnesses then withdrew. — 


Mr. F. J. Bartholomew was recalled and was questioned. a 


The questioning continuing, at 6.15 p.m. the committee adjourned, to r 
convene at 8.00 p.m. this day, on motion of Mr. Herridge. oe 


EVENING SITTING 
(28) 


The committee reconvened at 8.15 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. 
eson, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Brewin, Cadieux (Terrebonne), Cashin, I AV} 
Deachman, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Gelber, Haidasz, Herridge, K 
Leboe, Macdonald, Matheson, Nesbitt, Patterson, Ryan, Stewart, Willo 
—(18). . E 


In attendance: Messrs F. J. and Roy Bartholomew. al 
The committee resumed questioning of the witness, Mr. F. J. Bartho 
mew. uk 


The questioning being concluded, the Chairman thanked the witnes: 
behalf of the committee. ae 


ae p.m., the committee adjourned until 9.00 a.m., Wednesday. 


Dorothy F. Ball: 
Clerk of the Co 


HVIDENCE 


TuEspay, April 28, 1964 


‘The CuarrMaN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum and, accordingly, I would ask 


to come to order. 

As witnesses today we have Dr. Arthur Casagrande of Harvard Univer- 
ty, who appears here at the request of the British Columbia Hydro and Power 

hority. 
_ Following Dr. Casagrande will be Mr. R. G. Anderson, representing Con- 
lidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, Trail, British Columbia. 
_ At this time I would ask Dr. Casagrande to read his own professional cre- 
itials. These credentials are in writing and I find some difficulty in reading 


‘Dr. ARTHUR CASAGRANDE (Professor of Soil Mechanics and Foundation 
ineering, Harvard University): Mr. Chairman, I was born in 1902 in the 


Austrian empire. I graduated as a civil engineer in Vienna. in 1924. I 


ived from the same technical university in 1933 a doctor of technical 
ences. Also, I have honorary degrees from Harvard University and the 
tional University of Mexico. : 
In 1926 I started working for Professor Karl Terzaghi, who was then at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in Cambridge. Karl Terzaghi died 
< months ago. He was the founder of modern soil mechanics and was through- 
his life the world’s leading authority in soil mechanics and engineering 
ogy. It was my good fortune to have been closely associated with this great 
an for almost four decades. 
In 1932, I accepted an invitation from Harvard University; I have stayed 
e since, with promotions from assistant to associate and full professorship 
‘soil mechanics and foundation engineering. 
_ Over the past 30 years I also have developed an extensive consulting 
actice, with special emphasis on earth and rock fill dams. I have served as 
consultant on a great number of dams in the United States and many other 
tries on several continents. 
In Canada I have served for many years the Canadian government on 
veral P.F.R.A. dams, including the south Saskatchewan river dam, on which 
Terzaghi was also consultant. 
I have helped Shawinigan Engineering Company on many of their dam 
ects. I am consultant on several large projects for Quebec Hydro including 
icouagan Five’’. : 
In 1961 C.B.A. Engineering Company engaged me for the Arrow dam to 
dlaborate with Dr. Golder. About the same time CASECO added me to its 
ard of consultants in respect of the Mica creek dam. 
The Cuairman: Thank you, Dr. Casagrande. 
_ Would you now proceed to make whatever submission you wish to make, 
| Mr. CasacranpE: Specifically in respect of Arrow dam? 
_Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman on which project did the witness work? Was it 
respect of the Arrow lakes dam and its foundation? 
Mr. CasaGraNbE: Arrow and Mica creek. 
_ Mr. Davis: And, Mica creek as well? 
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Mr. CASAGRANDE: Yes. : : a 
Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, I think it would be very desirable i Dr Casa- 
grande gave a very brief summary of the foundation conditions as he under. 


stands them to exist. 
Mr. Cuarrerton: Yes, and particularly in respect of Arrow. : a 
Mr. CasaGRANDE: Specifically with regard to the Arrow dam, it is a low 
ms go. 
ae ie ficld of dam engineering the difficulties generally increase with 
the height and, often, with the square height of the dam. So, looking at it fr 
that standpoint, it is not the type of dam that would make the headlines 
because of its low height. . 
The particular problem in respect of which I was asked to serve, at le 
at the beginning, was the question of control of seepage through the pervi 
foundation. Because of the great depth of pervious material in the valley it w 
not feasible or practicable to make a cut-off and it was necessary by ot 
means to control the seepage through the foundation. This is done by a v 
wide impervious blanket; in other words, a blanket of very low permeability 
together with drainage wells on the downstream side of the dam. ; 
This type of solution probably is novel in Canada but it is not in other 
parts of the world. We have had larger dams where such solutions have he 
used, an example of which is the Missouri dam in the United States, to so 
extent, the high Aswan dam, but, particularly, a very large project on ~ 
Hindus river in west Pakistan, called the Tarbela dam, which is now in 
design stage. This dam will be the largest earth dam in the world after it 
built. It will be about 450 feet high, is underlayed by about 400 feet of hig 
pervious alluvial and is similar to the foundation conditions at Arrow dé 
The total widths of the impervious blanket at Arrow dam is consider 
more conservative than any of the other projects I have mentioned. Other vi 
the conditions at that project are very favourable. > 
From the standpoint of strength the foundations and abutments will | 
of very good materials from the standpoint of the construction of the 
The available materials are excellent and nearby, so the cost of the dam wot 
be reasonable. F 
There is one other feature which is not too common; the lower part of the 
dam will be placed through water. However, the materials are very well suite 
for that purpose. 4 
The slopes of the dam are very flat; they have to be flat because of * 
method of construction through water. So, once the dam is completed thro 
out its life it then will be a much more stable dam than what normally wo 
be built simply because it is forced upon us by the method of construc 
Altogether, I would say this is a very conservative project from an engines 
point of view. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Kindt, I have your name down as the first member #6 
put a question. c 

Mr. KinpT: Mr. Casagrande, you mentioned that you have been associa 
with studies all over the world and, particularly, in the United States. Did 
have anything to do with planning an entire watershed in any of these studie 
that is, thinking of a watershed as the whole rather than the specific dam. 


Mr. CASAGRANDE: No, sir. I am a specialist on the engineering of dar 
You are referring to the study of a watershed which, of course, includes ° 
analysis of water resources from many angles, and that is a subject outsid 
my field of specialization. 


Mr. Kinpt: Then, your field is purely specializing on the construction of a 
particular dam once the plan for the watershed has been established? 


v ~ 
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Mr. CASAGRANDE: That is correct. 
_ Mr. KrinpT: In other words, you are not prepared to comment on how these 
rts of a watershed fit together in terms of the composite whole? 


_ Mr. CasacranvdE: I am not qualified to comment in this regard. If I do 
know something about this it is simply because of my own personal curiosity. 
Of course I will read such material but I am not an expert in that regard. 


_ Mr. Kinpt: How many multiple purpose power projects have already 
been constructed and are in place on the Columbia river which would be served 
by the Arrow lakes storage? 


_ Mr. CasaGRANvDE: You are referring to dams in the United States? 
_ Mr. Kinor: Yes. 


Mr. CASAGRANDE: I would have to count them up starting with the Grand 
ulee dam. 


Mr. KinptT: There is the Bonneville dam, if I may help you. 
_ Mr. CASAGRANDE: Yes. 
_ Mr. Kinpt: There is the Bonneville dam and the Dalles dam. 
_ Mr. CasaGRANDE: Yes, the Dalles dam. 
; Mr. KinpT: There is the John Day dam. 
_ Mr. CasacRANDE: Yes. 
Mr. KinpT: There is the Priest rapids dam. 
_ Mr. CASAGRANDE: Yes. 
eM - Mr. Kinpr: There is the Wanapum dam. 
__- Mr. CaSAGRANDE: Yes. 
Mr. KinpT: There is the Rock Island dam. 
_ Mr. CasSAGRANDE: Yes. 
i Mr. Kinpt: There is the Rocky Reach, Chelan and Chief Joseph dams, 
id there is the Grand Coulee dam. 
Mr. CasaGRANpE: Yes. 
_ Mr. Kinpt: There is an intention to construct the Wells dam? 
_ Mr. CASAGRANDE: Yes. 
Mr. KinpT: And also the Ben Franklin dam. Also there is the Hungry Horse 


di m constructed on the Flathead river and the Knowles dam on the Flathead 
iver is a future project. Are those all hydroelectric dams? 


Mr. CASAGRANDE: They all include hydroelectric equipment. 

Mr. Kinpr: Is the intention of the United States in respect of the Canadian 
age to add additional generators to those plants utilizing the additional 
er supply available from storage in Canada? 
_ Mr. Macponatp: Mr. Chairman, excuse me. 

Mr. KinpT: Just a minute. 


Mr. MacponaLp: Mr. Chairman, I should like to speak to a point of order. 
Casagrande stated at the commencement of his evidence that he was a 
ecialist and had dealt with soil conditions of the High Arrow project. He 

so stated that anything he did know about the watershed was based on infor- 
mation he had read or received from outside sources. Surely we should offer 
witness the courtesy of confining our questions to his specialty rather than 
dering all over the subject matter. 


Mr. HErRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I suggest that Mr. Macdonald refrain from 

aking these remarks until he has his opportunity to question the witness. I 

20 not think he should interfere with another member’s questioning of this 
itness. 
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Mr. Macponatp: I think my comments are very relevant. We i invi hj 
witness to come here to give evidence in respect of his specialty. He has com 
to give evidence in respect of that specialty and has been kind enough te 
indicate to the members of this committee that he has not studied the ent ire 
treaty. 

Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask Mr. Macdonald what is 
his point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN: J think Mr. Macdonald has made his point of order ve r 
clear. 4 

Mr. Kinpt: What he is trying to do is obstruct, and that is what I ota c 
to, Mr. Chairman. It is up to you to call him to order. 

Mr. HEeRRIDGE: He is the hatchet man. 

Mr. KinptT: Yes, he is the hatchet man. i 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Kindt, I do not know what that expression mea 
in these circumstances. It seems to me that what Mr. Macdonald said 1 
germane to our general discussions. 

Mr. Kinpt: In what way was it germane? 

The CHAIRMAN: Obviously when we have a witness who is an expert ial 
one particular field it is not reasonable or sensible that we should co 
him to express opinions in respect of some unrelated subject. I am sure that } 
Casagrande with his eminent background is able to indicate when he is n 
qualified to answer a question and I am sure he will be guided in giving evid 
by his experience. on 

Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, with great respect to you, I cannot accept 
premise that it is up to the witness to decide whether a discussion is in ord 
not. I am sure that Mr. Macdonald’s point of order is well taken. Mr. Casagr 
came here as a witness to give evidence in respect of the safety and eco 
of the High Arrow project. I understand this is the purpose of this wit 
being here. Later today we will have people before this committee who 
been involved in the hydroelectric business for some 60 years. I should t 
that would provide an excellent opportunity for Dr. Kindt to ask this typ 
question in respect of the development of the Columbia basin. I respect 
submit that Dr. Kindt should confine his questions to the experience 
knowledge of this gentleman. 


W 
a 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Byrne, I quite frankly am not competent to j 
whether or not what Mr. Kindt is seeking to elucidate through the witnes: 
connection with his specialty or not. One would perhaps conclude that 
was not so as a result of listening to Mr. Kindt’s opening question. I am ; 
to leave this decision to Mr. Kindt and the witness. 


' Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, I should like to state before I continue wit! 
questions that when I am cross-examining the witness I do not have to 
guidance from Dr. Byrne. fi 

Mr. HERRIDGE: He is not a doctor yet. 
Mr. Kinpt: I do not think I need to seek guidance from any of there o 
present either. i 
Mr. Casagrande, at the beginning of my questions you were enumeri 
the dams on the Columbia river. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Kindt, I hope in your last statement you meant She S- 
tioning rather than cross- -examining. 


Mr. Kinpt: That is correct, Mr. Chairman, and there was no need for ry 

to mention that. i 
Dr. Casagrande, you stated that you had been associated with da 

over the world and had tremendous experience in this field. I would p 
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refore, you are qualified to give information in respect of dams, whether 
e referring to the High Arrow or any other. I hope that statement will 
r the questions raised by other members during their interruption of my 
astioning. 

_ We were discussing the subject of how many dams on the Columbia river 
Id be satisfied by the storage of water at High Arrow, and the two facets 
linked in our studies. The High Arrow project will form part of the water-. 
and supply water to these dams downstream? 

. (CASAGRANDE: Yes. 


. KinptT: Will this extra water be utilized by the addition of generators at 
these dams for the purpose of generating additional electricity? 

. CASAGRANDE: All I know about that subject is what I have read. 

. Kinpt: What in your view would be the relative cost of the High 
Ww project? Ron 
Mr. CasaGRANDE: What do you mean by the relative cost? 
» Mr. Kinpt: I am referring to the cost of High Arrow when it is finished 
and in operation. 
Mr. CASAGRANDE: I do not know the answer to that question. 


Mr. HerripcE: Dr. Casagrande, you said in your evidence earlier that the 
t was reasonable. On what do you base that statement? 


_ Mr. CasacranvE: I make that statement in this sense, that the materials are 
se to the dam site. If suitable materials are located close to a dam site, 
zen one can build the dam at a reasonable cost. If one has to import con-_ 
tion materials over long distances, then the cost of the dam increases in | 
portion. Also the site for the High Arrow dam is favourable because of the 
t that on the left abutment, or left Side, there is rock within close proximity 
) that the concrete section for the spillway can be built. There are many 
rth dams in respect of which the cost becomes very large because of the 
sity of making a deep rock cut for the spillway. I know enough about 
and costs of dams to know whether a dam project will be very expensive 
reasonable because of local conditions. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: You do not know the cost of constructing the High Arrow 
‘oject? : 
Mr. CasaGRanpdE: I do not know the cost. 
Mr. Kinpt: Have you made any study of that cost, or the probable cost? 
Mr. CASAGRANDE: No, I have not. 


_ Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, perhaps it would be ‘better if we make it quite © 
ar that Dr. Casagrande is concerned with foundations and materials only 
hd not with construction costs or economics. 

The CuHarrman: I think the members of this committee understand the 

pose of calling Dr. Casagrande. 

Mr. Kindt, do you have a further question? 

Mr. Krtnpt: Yes. Dr. Casagrande, what are your views in respect of the 
of High Arrow in relation to the flood control, power generation and 
multiple purposes envisaged in the Columbia river treaty? 

Mr. CasacranveE: I have no views in this regard as I have not made a study. 

‘Mr. Kinpt: You are not then in a position to give the committee any 
nation in this regard? 

Mr. CASAGRANDE: I am not really qualified to comment on that question. 

‘Mr. Kinpt: I rest my case there. 

Mr. Davis: Dr. Casagrande, what would you expect to be the life of this 
erected on this foundation? Would it be very extensive? 
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Mr. CasacRANDE: A well designed and well construcien aan of tha 
is more durable than a concrete dam. , 

Mr. Davis: You mentioned seepage underneath the dam. When is the 
seepage likely to be most extensive? Will it increase or decrease with the 
passage of time? 

Mr. CASAGRANDE: It will decrease with the passage of time. 

Mr. Davis: Is this owing to the filling up? 

Mr. CAsaGRANDE: There is always a deposition of material at the bottom 
of the reservoir. This will not be too great in the case of the Arrow dam, but 
the trend will be to decrease with time. 

Mr. Davis: So that the worst seepage conditions are immediately after con- 
struction? 

Mr. CASAGRANDE: Yes. 4 

Mr. Davis: Finally, may I ask a question with regard to earthquakes? 
What happens physically to the foundation and to the dam itself in the eve at 
of an earthquake? 4 

Mr. CASAGRANDE: The foundations are perfectly stable in case of an earth 
quake and so are the abutments, so that we do not expect any damage to occ’ 
to the foundation or to the abutments. As far as the dam is concerned, becs 
of the unusually flat slopes, it will also have much more than customary res 
ance to the effects of the earthquake. 

Mr. Davis: Have dams of that character gone down as a result of cart 
quakes? 

Mr. CASAGRANDE: To my knowledge no earth dam has actually failed a 
a result of an earthquake. . 

Mr. Davis: Do you draw any distinction between the a project on 
the one hand and Micra creek? 

Mr. CASAGRANDE: This was a general statement. 

Mr. Davis: So it applies to both structures? 

Mr. CASAGRANDE: Yes. 

Mr. Macponatp: May I reaffirm for some members of the committee 1 
following: Dr. Casagrande, your specialization is the question of soil mechani 
in relation to dams, that is specifically the soil underlining a specific dam? 

Mr. CASAGRANDE: And the design of the dam itself. | 

Mr. Macponatp: I understood you to say that building a dam on the kind 
of underlying soil that we have at the Arrow site is not a novelty within ger 
eral engineering experience. | 

Mr. CASAGRANDE: Yes. 

Mr. Macponatp: It has been done before successfully? 

Mr. CASAGRANDE: Yes. 

Mr. Macponatp: And with larger dams? R 


Mr. CaSaGRANDE: And with much poorer foundation conditions, that 


as poorer material in the foundation than that which we have at Arr 
ake 


a 


A 


Mr. Macponap: You say that you are referring not only to the fact that 
Arrow lake is partly on bedrock but to the gravel-like material? 


Mr. CASAGRANDE: Exactly. Aa 
Mr. Macponatp: Have you personally been on the site of High Artog g° 
Mr. CASAGRANDE: Several times. 


Mr. Macponatp: I understand that you have also been advo 
regard to the Micra creek dam? 
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Mr. CasaGRANDE: Yes. 
Mr. MacponaLp: Could you describe to us briefly the conditions there? 


Mr. CaASAGRANDE: This is an entirely different type of dam. It is partly 
rock fill dam, the outer shells of the dam are built of quarried rock, and it is 
2 much higher dam. The design of this dam has gone through several stages, 
and we have become more and more conservative in the proposed design. 


I might mention that the design of earth and rock fill dams is not an exact 
ence and that experts will not always agree. However, we might say that 
there is a certain spectrum with respect to slopes and other details within 
which engineers and experts will agree that the dams would be safe, and, in 
y judgment, both Mica creek and Arrow dams are designed at the safest end 
that spectrum within which at the present state of engineering knowledge 

consider the design safe. So we are on the safe end. The reason why we 
ave been doing it is chiefly that of the increasing concern about what might 
mappen in the case of an earthquake. It may very well be that in the future 
eh designs will be considered too safe, but with the present state of knowl- 
ge we feel it is reasonable to be at the safest end of what is still within 
spectrum that is considered good engineering practice, and yet not going 
far. 


Mr. Macponatp: I have a final question with regard to the Arrow dam. 
uld you say that it will be as safe and permanent a structure for its purpose 
any dam specifically founded entirely on bedrock right across the river? 
Mr. CASAGRANDE: Yes, I can definitely say so. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I am a member representing the constituency in which this 
will be built, and naturally I have a great deal of correspondence about 
A good many of my constituents are concerned including several engineers 
ave spoken to. I think you mentioned that you have no knowledge of the 
uilure of a dam of this type at any time. 

Mr. CASAGRANDE: I mentioned that I have no knowledge of any dam failing 
wing to an earthquake, that is a dam designed along the principles that we 
fe used on the Arrow dam and the Mica creek dam. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Have you any knowledge of dams of this type failing 
scause of seepage around or under the dam? 

_ Mr. CasacranvE: Not of the type that is proposed for this dam. There is 
3 0 record of any dam failing that has a wide impervious blanket. 

| Mr. HERRIDGE: A good many of my constituents—in fact hundreds of them— 
have read an article entitled, “The Dam with Clay Feet” condensed from 
mpire, by William F. French as published in Readers Digest, April, 1951. This 
am—the St. Francis dam—failed with a loss of 700 lives, 600 homes were 
destroyed and there was 50 miles of damage and debris. In this article it says: 


Unknown to anyone, the trickles of water seeping around the dam 
had turned now into streams that gnawed at its feet of clay. About 
__-—«~*midnight the dam let go at both ends. Twelve billion gallons of water 
-__—swent thundering toward the sea. 


Pe E Do you know anything about the failure of this dam? 

a Mr. CASAGRANDE: This was a concrete dam, not an earth dam. It was built 
on rock, a poor type of rock. However, potentially as the designers envisioned 
t lis project, no seepage should have taken place. I might mention, when it 
2omes to seepage, that laymen and also sometimes engineers who are not 
wecialized in dam engineering, have the idea that a dam or a foundation of 
dam that shows seepage is unsafe, and that when there is no seepage the 
is safe. These two have nothing in common. A dam may leak like a sieve, 
a foundation may leak like a sieve, and it might still be perfectly safe. 
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On the other hand, a dam may be absolutely tight and not a drop goes tt 
and it may fail the next moment. If we design a dam for seepage, that is t 
allow water to go through, we have at our disposal means to control the seepage 
in such a manner that it is perfectly safe as far as the dam is concerned. The 
features incorporated in the Arrow dam, the widths of the impervious blanket 
are much more conservative than had been used on any other dam on a 
pervious foundation. a 

I would say it is the most conservatively designed dam with respect te 
seepage of any dam on a pervious foundation. From the standpoint of seepagi 
through the foundation, there is not the remotest possibility of a dangerou 
condition developing. ay 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Dr. Casagrande, I thank you for that. I was asked to bring 
this other instance to your attention and ask for your comments. This is a 
extract from the Engineering News Record, volume 170, No. 16, April 18, 1963, 
page 26, 1 f., entitled, “T.V.A. gives in at Hales bar”. iM 


The 50-year-old struggle between TVA and the Tennessee river at 
Hales bar dam has come to an end, owing to the river’s persistent effor 
to flow under the dam rather than over it. TVA has acknowledged defe: 
recent engineering studies having shown “that improvements at H 
bar would be more extensive than previously indicated and their succ 
in completely sealing and stabilizing the dam could not be assurec 
TVA became the not so proud owner of this troublesome structure wh 
it acquired the assets of the Tennessee Electric Power Company, @ 
will replace Hales bar by a new lock and dam downstream. el 


Can you explain, sir, why Tennessee valley authorities had to give up their 
fight concerning the seepage under this dam? : 

Mr. CASAGRANDE: I am not familiar with all the details, but in that 
we are dealing with pervious rocks, limestone full of solution channels, 
those are some of the toughest problems that we can encounter, that is to tr 
control seepage through pervious rocks. Fortunately an alluvium, that 
deposit of sand, gravel such as we find in the river valley at Arrow dam, is 1 
much easier to control from the standpoint of seepage. 

I might also say that once a dam is built and has not been designed spe 
cally for control of seepage, it will always be much more difficult afterwal 
to go in and try to introduce control measures than to design a dam Ww: 
proper control to begin with. This whole subject of the control of seepage is 0: 
that has been highly developed in recent decades. At the time when that. 
was built the engineering was simply not sufficiently well developed. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I have one final question. Would you guarantee that 
dam is absolutely safe against earthquake and that there is no possibilit 


suaee in the future to persons down below from earthquake or from s 
age? . 


ae 


Mr. CASAGRANDE: So far as seepage is concerned I will guarantee. Howev i 
so far as earthquakes are concerned, unfortunately nature has it in its po 
if it wants to, to destroy anything we build. For that matter even man, 
modern tools at his disposal, has it in his power to destroy anything he buil 

Mr. HERRIDGE: We realize that. a 


Mr. CASAGRANDE: There is no way of building anything, whether i 
a skyscraper or a bridge or a dam, in such a manner that it will be absolu 
safe under the worst catastrophic earthquake. Nature can destroy anything 
build, and we ourselves can destroy anything we build. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: You say that the advantages in building the dam over 
the risks involved against the acts of nature. i 


Reece A ee cat earthquake phat will destroy everything in that 
ea cannot be envisaged in the building of a dam. We cannot build anything © 
safely against such an earthquake. Furthermore, it really would not matter 
e everything is destroyed, whether that dam is also destroyed. 


Mr. Kinpt: Dr. Casagrande, would you state then that the best plan 
would be to co-operate with nature and not have the dam, or else to construct 
e dam and take chances on what nature may bring forward in the way of _ 
rthquakes and other things which might destroy it? 


_ Mr. CASAGRANDE: I would say that if we wanted to co-operate with nature 
the extent of being always safe, it would be better for us not to be born at all 
because there is no way of doing that. 

Mr. Groos: Talking about safety, I think all of us remember some time 
not too long ago, we read about a dam giving way as a result of a land- 
further up a lake which caused a monumental wave sweeping down the 
e and destroying the dam. With your knowledge of soil conditions not only at 
the damsite here in Arrow but also further up the lake, is there any possibility | 
your view of a similar sort of accident happening to the Arrow lakes? 


_ Mr. CASAGRANDE: In my judgment there is no possibility of a similar acci- 
nt occurring to that dam such as has happened to the dam in Italy to which 
u refer. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I have a supplementary question. That raises an interesting 
nt. With the raising of the water level in the Arrow lakes, have you exam- 
ned the soil along the shorelines of the Arrow lakes and on the banks between 
Castlegar and Revelstoke, and if you have is there no danger in your opinion 
very large slides into the lake as a result of seepage, similar to that which 
urred at the Whatshan power plant some years ago? This was the result of 
age of water. 

Mr. CasaGRANDE: If I might say, in that power plant the seepage was the 
It of leakage from the penstocks. In this case the water seeped into the 
joining rock masses above the power plant. The seepage which developed 
a result of filling the reservoir would be seepage in and not out of the 
pes and sides of the reservoir, so that there is no condition there that could 
any way be similar to the conditions that developed at the power plant. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: In various places the slopes are very precipitous and formed 
‘I do not know the technical term, a very slimy clay, in other cases it is 
ilt. Is it possible for water to go underneath that and cause large landslides 
h as I have seen happen on a small scale? 


Mr. CASAGRANDE: There is always the possibility of minor landslides along 
artificial lake that is formed in the first few years after filling the reservoir. 
us take for example lake Roosevelt, that is the reservoir above the Grand 
ulee dam on the Columbia river in the United States. There we are dealing 
h large deposits of extremely sensitive silt deposits, and we have had a- 
umber of slides into the reservoir. However, none of these slides has created 
vaves of any significance at the location of the dam. To my knowledge the — 
onditions along the shore line of the Arrow dam reservoir are not as bad 
is they are at lake Roosevelt, but even if slides of the same magnitude should 
develop it would not in any way endanger the dam. 


Mr. HerripcE: In your opinion there is no danger of extensive damage on 
shores of the Arrow lakes from slides between Castlegar and Revelstoke 
a result of seepage? 


Mr. CasaGrannE: I did not say that. I have not studied in detail the local — 
Onditions to determine whether the shore line everywhere is safe against 
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All I wanted to say is that any sliding which would occur would in no 
way endanger the dam. are 
Mr. HerrincE: But it might endanger other property and possibly lives. 
Mr. CASAGRANDE: I cannot say anything positive or negative because I 
have not studied the entire shore. , 
Mr. Groos: Any endangering of lives that comes about as a result of ¢ 
slide is not necessarily a danger which comes about as a result of building 
a dam. The danger would be there anyway. 
Mr. CaSAGRANDE: That may or may not be the case. Sometimes a slide 
is induced by the fact that a rising reservoir saturates adjacent ground o1 
rather the slides do not happen while the reservoir is rising, but slides happen 
while a reservoir is falling; the ground is saturated and during a low down 
condition, while the reservoir is drawn down, there may be local material slid- 
ing into the reservoir. 
Mr. Groos: You said I think that in your opinion this was the most con- 
servatively designed dam to be built upon a previous foundation that you 
know of. q 
Mr. CASAGRANDE: That is correct. ; 
Mr. Groos: In other words, this is the safest dam to build of this type? 
Mr. CASAGRANDE: I do not want to put it that way because it would be 
an indictment of some of the other dams on which I was consulted, and I do not 
want to do that. a 
Mr. Groos: I have one last question. This dam is known in this com- 
mittee and across Canada as the High Arrow. The word “high” is a relativ 
one. You said that in your opinion this was not as high as some other da 7 
that you know of. 4g 
Mr. CASAGRANDE: I really do not know how this name High Arrow came 2 
into being. I would call it Low Arrow, because it is a very low dam. : 
Mr. Groos: Could you give me some idea of the height of other dams of 
this type of construction that you: know of? 
Mr. CASAGRANDE: There are dams on the Missouri river of the order of 
200 feet, and they are very important dams. I have already mentioned the 
Tarbela an in west Pakistan which is 450 feet high, and very much long 
and which in volume will top every earth dam in the world. e 
Mr. Groos: And how high is this one to be? 
Mr. CASAGRANDE: The one in west Pakistan? 
Mr. Groos: No, the High Arrow, here. it 
Mr. CaSAGRANDE: This one here is just a little over 100 feet. a 


Mr. HerripcE: Would Dr. Casagrande mind explaining the two figures in 
respect of height. What was the 450 feet in relation to? q 


Mr. CasaGRANDE: Four hundred and fifty feet is the height of the Tarbeld a 


dam in west Pakistan; and the dams on the Missouri river are in the order of 
200 feet or a little more. 


Mr. Groos: And this one is about 100 feet? 

Mr. CaSAGRANDE: Yes, a little over 100 feet. 

Mr. HerripcE: To its foundations? 

Mr. CasaGRANDE: From the present river bed to the crest. 


aah Lresoe: Could you tell me what height the Peace river dam is go 
to be 


Mr. CasaGRANDE: I am not connected with the Peace river, but I believ ve 
it will be something like 550 feet or 600 feet. 
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LEBOE: Would it possibly be the highest dam when built? 

r, CASAGRANDE: The Peace river dam? 

Mr. LEBOE: Yes. 

Mr. CasaGRANDE: The Mica creek dam is about the same height. 

Mr. Kinpt: How did they go about obtaining that measurement the other 


y? A witness gave us a figure of 77 feet for the Arrow dam. Is that the 
depth from the water level down? 

Mr. Casacranpe: I think the Arrow dam is distinguished by the fact that 
e hydraulic head, that is the maximum difference in water level between 
the reservoir level and the river level downstream is 77 feet. Therefore the 
ual or effective height of the dam so far as seepage is concerned, is even 
s than the height of the dam itself. Normally one would refer to the height 
adam and take in certain freeboard, that is, the difference between the 
ximum reservoir level and the crest of the dam. One has immediately an 
a of the hydraulic head, and in this particular case the hydraulic head is 
from the standpoint of a hydraulic head, then a very low dam, 77 feet. 

_ Mr. Herries: Is it not about 25 feet from low water to the river bed at 
s site? 

Mr. CasacGRaNDE: What is that again? 

Mr. Herrince: You said that the height, the total height is about 100 


Mr. CAsaGRANDE: It was actually more. 


Mr. Herrmce: Above low water; then are we to assume that the distance 
from low water to the river bed is in the area of 25 feet? 


Mr. CasacrannE: At the moment I do not recall that figure. There is a 
ure of 77 feet. It was merely the difference in the water level between the 
‘upstream and the downstream at the dam. That is the maximum difference in 
val r level, and that is the figure which controls seepage through the founda- 


. Mr. HERRIDGE: What is the distance from the base line of that figure to 
iver bed? 

Mr. CasacranvE: That is the tail water level? 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes. ; 

. CASAGRANDE: The water level downstream? 

. HERRIDGE: Yes. 


- CASAGRANDE: Is that the lowest tail water? The lowest tail water has 
elevation of from 1,370, roughly to about 1,300, so it would be about 70; 
water level, or the depth of water downstream on the river would be about 
eet. 


[r. HERRIDGE: So the height of the dam would be this 70 feet plus 77 


‘Mr. CasaGRanpE: Yes. The total height of the dam including the free- 
is about 160 feet according to the figure which Mr. Ring has just given 


r. Kinpt: What would be the additional height of the Arrow lake when 
dam is full, over and above what it is now? 


‘Mr. CasaGRaNDE: May I have that question again? 
r. Krinpt: Yes. Let us take the Arrow lake at its natural flow. 
r. CASAGRANDE: Its water level? 


_ Mr. Kinpt: Yes, and you construct a dam; how deep would the additional 
le be? What would it be into the Arrow lake? 


level? 
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Mr. CASAGRANDE: Oh, the additional depth of water at maximum res 


Mr. KinpT: Yes. .- fe 
Mr. CASAGRANDE: It would be 40 to 45 feet higher. The maximum wat 
level before the dam is built, during the flood stage, has an elevation of 1,4 
and the maximum water level of the reservoir after the dam is finished is 1,4 
so we have roughly 40 feet more at that reservoir. The highest reservoir le 
would be 40 feet higher than the maximum river level at flood stage as it exis 
in the past. i 
The CuarirMAN: Now gentlemen, have we finished our questioning? 
Mr. HerrmGE: May I ask one question of the gentleman who is sitting jus 
to the left of Mr. Casagrande, namely, Mr. Ring, who seems to be very w 
informed in this matter. Is he able to tell us the cost of constructing the Hi, 
Arrow dam? We have been denied this figure up to date. 
Mr. A. J. Rinc: No, I am unable to supply it. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Do you have this figure? 
Mr. Rine: No. ; 
Mr. HerripGE: Do you have knowledge of it? 
Mr. Rinc: I have knowledge of it, yes. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Why is it not possible for this committee to get the fig ire: 
as to the actual cost of construction of High Arrow? 
Mr. Rinc: I believe that question was answered last Friday. These figu 
have been submitted to the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority. _ 
Mr. HeRRIDGE: Was it not their wish that these figures be given to t 
committee? \ , 
Mr. Rrnc: I do not know that. me 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Herridge. * 
Mr. Davis: I have one supplementary question. With regard to the Art 
lakes and the land abutting on the Arrow lakes, there are some areas W 
there are banks coming up to the lake or down to the lake which are comp 
of gravel, sand and clay, and some conditions may develop similar to 5 
at the Roosevelt lake back of Grand Coulee. How long would it take for th 
conditions to stabilize? There will be some slides or cut-backs. How long 
it take until they are stable and, in effect, grass grows there? Stability event 
will develop. 


K 


$8 


an | 

Mr. CASAGRANDE: Oh, yes. It depends on the type of materials and a 
on the manner of operating the reservoir. If it so happens that the first t 
down is a fast throw down, you could develop all the slides and get them 
of the way quickly. On the other hand, if for many years the reservo 
operated and there is no throw down, or the throw downs are gentle, 
years later a fast throw down may develop and you may have delayed s 
I am not familiar with the proposed operation of this reservoir, so I coul 
comment on that. However, it is a matter of time if stable conditions are cre 
It may be that you will not be bothered by any slides. It depends entirel 
the type of materials. a 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Dr. Casagrande, you 
ferred to the Roosevelt lake at Grand Coulee? 


Mr. CASAGRANDE: Yes. 


_ Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): For a very large par’ 
the area there, is not the formation rock? he 
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r. CASAGRANDE: Well, no. There are unusually thick beds of Silt; par- 
ly on the west shore, and they are subject to sliding. To my knowledge 
silt beds do not exist along the shores of the reservoir of the Arrow dam. > 

Mr. CamERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): As 
ore it was flooded, there were virtually rock cliffs in t 
ift Rock, now submerged, I presume which had not 


I recall that country 
he neighbourhood of 
apparently eroded to 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The-Islands) : It is a very stable 
‘mation. — 


aturation, where slides have developed. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Can you tell us what is 
average height of those cliffs surrounding Roosevelt lake? 
Mr. CASAGRANDE: Of the silt? 


‘Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): No; of the cliffs. 

“Mr. CASAGRANDE: No. I am not familiar with all those details, 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It will be very much 
however, than the terrain surrounding the Arrow lakes. 


Mr. CASAGRANDE: You mean the actual mountains, the height of the moun- 
which surround the reservoir? 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Our slopes go up 11,000 feet in one place. 

Mr. CASAGRANDE: I expect you have much higher mountains. 

Mr. STEWaRT: Mr. Chairman, I would just like to ask the witness one 
on on this point which has come up. I would like to ask the witness 
whe er he is familiar with any extensive landslides which have taken place 
m the area of the Arrow lakes within recent time. 

| Mr. Casacranpz: No; I am not familiar with it. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Have you ever heard of the Arrowhead slide when half the 
ain fell into the lake and the steamer Rossland, which was 800 tons, 

was tied at the wharf was raised six feet and thrown right upon the 

* at Arrowhead. That was in 1902. 

Mr. CasaGRANDE: That was the year I was born. 

_ Mr. STEwartT: Such a catastrophe would not affect the Arrow dam. 

Mr. CasaGRANDE: To my knowledge there are no conditions owing to slides 

he site of the proposed dam that would in any way endanger the dam. 


Mr. KInptT: Then, I would take it from this discussion, Mr. Casagrande, 


al you would agree the economic, legal and political aspects must be decided 
fore the physical engineering and design of the dams can take place? 


Mr. CASAGRANDE: Yes, sir: 

M . Ktnpt: And you have nothing whatever to say about those other three 
Mportant aspects of watershed development? 

| Mr. CasaGRANDE: That is correct. 

‘ ca r. KINDT: You have confined your remarks 
is the construction and planning of dams? 
Mr. CASAGRANDE: Yes, 

2 06 3—2 


entirely to the physical aspect 
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The CHAIRMAN: May I, on behalf of the committee, thank you, 
appearing? a hey 
May I ask Mr. R. G. Anderson, president of West Kootenay Powe 
Light Company Limited to appear with whatever persons he wishes to 
with him. Po 
Mr. HEeRRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, has any correspondence been received 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Herridge. I am advised that one 
has been received from C. R. Spicer of P.O. Box 162, Nakusp, British Colu 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Have you not received a letter from the Bonneville 
South Slocan women’s institute expressing strong opposition to the High Arr 
and Libby dam? q 
The CHAIRMAN: I thought it was made clear that I did not intend to col 
ment on the contents of any of these letters. “G 
Mr. HEeRRIDGE: Have you received a letter which covers the communiti 
between Taghum and Crescent valley along the Kootenay river? - 
The CHAIRMAN: I am advised it already has been reported as having be 
received. I reported it on Monday, April 20, 1964. a 
Mr. HerrinGe: Thank you. I overlooked it. 


Mr. R. G. ANDERSON (President, West Kootenay Power and Light Com) 
Limited, a subsidiary of Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Ca 
Limited): Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is ‘R. 
Anderson. I am a graduate with a bachelor of applied science degree from 
University of British Columbia. I obtained my master of science degre 
McGill University, and I am a registered professional engineer in the pr 
of British Columbia. eee 

At the present time I am president of the West Kootenay Power anc 
Company which is a power subsidiary of Consolidated Mining and Sn 
Company of Canada, generally known as COMINCO. j 


West Kootenay Power and Light Company owns and operates on 
on the Kootenay river as a public utility to serve the public. The power 
pany also owns under a management contract with COMINCO, manage 
operates the power system of COMINCO which consists of the gen 
plants and their transmission system. COMINCO has four plants on the Ko ‘ 
river and one plant on the Pend d’Oreille river. el. 


For the last 17 years I have managed the power operations of the 
companies. I have appeared at various times before the National E 
board of Canada, the royal commission on energy, and I have been eng 
the financial and administration end of the business, contractual a1 
ments and agreements. One of the recent agreements was of an inte 
character, an interchange agreement with the Bonneville power adminis! 
which is a United States government agency. 


Associated with me on the technical side of our operations I h 
Wadeson and, at this time, I would ask Mr. Wadeson to give his qualific 


‘Mr. W. W. WavdEson (Hydrologist, West Kootenay Power and Lig 
pany Limited, Trail, B.C.): Mr. Chairman, I received my early edu 
England and received my London matriculation there. I matriculate 
early and then spent two years in post-matriculation work in science 
one year at London University taking chemistry, mathematics ‘and 
Mr. Chairman, that is the limit of my formal education. 


| 
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se ga; ed largely in the hydraulic features of the design of power plants, 
provements generally and hydraulic structures. 


a 


At that time it became necessary to make an appraisal of the resources 
ur watershed and my services were used in respect of various principles 
perating them productively. Since I had been engaged in hydraulic power 
ts I drifted into that line of endeavour. 

My first connection with an international matter was in 1951 when General 
fecNaughton requested my services and I was seconded to the work group 
; he international Columbia river engineering board, which at that time was © 
idying the Libby project. In the following years I was successively associated 
th the governors’ power policy committee which studied the question of 
wnstream benefits, and the engineering committee which was associated with 
British Columbia advisory committee, which was set up by the province 
ritish Columbia to study the Columbia river question. 


rom 1956 until 1958 I was seconded to the Fraser river board to direct the 
ac cal studies in river basin design, which was something similar to the 
slumbia river design as we know it now. The Fraser river problem consisted 


Mr. Chairman, I think that covers everything I have to say at this time. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed, Mr. Anderson. 


Mr. ANDERSON: Mr. Wadeson and I are here today on behalf of COMINCO 

with the authority of the management of COMINCO. The Chairman of your 

1ittee has a letter on file to that effect. 

_ Following the submission of our COMINCO presentation may I suggest, Mr. 
an, that Mr. Wadeson and I be considered as joint witnesses and in 

vent of questions either Mr. Wadeson or I shall endeavour to answer, 

ending on to which field the question may relate. I assume copies of the 

sion have been handed to all the members of the committee. 

ir. CHAIRMAN: That is correct. 


| The CHarrMAN: Would you do that, please. 


Ir. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, since the brief appears to be quite short, con- 
g§ of only 16 pages, I wonder if it would be desirable if Mr. Anderson would 
e brief. 
. HERRIDGE: Agreed. 


. STEWART: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, I think we have tried 
lish a very useful practice here, that when briefs are presented they 
1 be presumed read by members of the committee. As you know, we 
2s 
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have had some very long briefs and the mere fact a brief is short should not 
be an argument for having it read. gy 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreeable to the members of the committee? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. | 
The CHaIRMAN: Then, Mr. Anderson, I would ask you to summarize you 
brief which you already have furnished to the committee. f 
We do appreciate your co-operation in mailing this material to us in 
accordance with our request. ¢ 
Mr. ANDERSON: You all have a copy of this brief before you. Perhaps ] 
could just comment on the pages as I go through them. 
The first page gives a description of the company, indicating its very la 
industrial activities in both Trail and Kimberley as well as other centres an 
the production of metals, fertilizers and chemicals. There is some mention 
of the expansion programs of Cominco in respect of metals, fertilizers, pis 
iron, acids and so forth. : 7 
On page two there is an indication that in the period 1964 to 1971 Comin 
co’s planned capital expenditures in the Trail-Kimberley area amoun 
approximately $65 million. Some of these projects are under way. A fert 
addition was just opened three weeks ago at Kimberley. We are now p 
ducing 100 tons of pig iron per day and soon an additional 200 tons per 
of pig iron will increase the total production to 300 tons. The acid plan 
about completed at Kimberley. There are further plans for the produc 
of fertilizers generally in Trail. There are additions planned to our 
capacity as a result of the expected shipment of Pine Point concentrates f 
the Northwest Territories. This information is simply placed here to indi 
that Cominco is expanding in a very large way. The major portion of 
processes is electrolytic, plating of the lead and zinc and electric furr 
operation in respect of pig iron. Z 
Cominco is a very large consumer of power, and power is a very 
portant element in the operations of Cominco. At page 2 in the last half 
is an indication of the opinions of the departments of the provincial gove 
ment about the economy of southeastern British Columbia and the impo 
of the operations of Cominco to the general economy, employment and so 
Page 3 lists the tonnages of materials produced. I think it is also inter 
to see at page 3 that Cominco in the Kimberley-Trail area last year emplo 
5,555 persons with an annual payroll of $30,690,000. 8 


On page 4 there is an indication of the very large proportion of Comin 
output sold in export markets. You will notice that in respect of the 
zine production about 70 per cent is sold outside of Canada and in respet 
of fertilizers 63 per cent is sold outside of Canada. The export market 
of great importance, and the costs of production are of extreme importance’ 
Cominco in a very competitive market. For these reasons, the consumpt 
power, the availability and use of low cost power are very essential ele: 

In the bottom half of page 4 we have indicated the installed power 
capacity of the Cominco-West Kootenay system. For the purposes of this BD 
the systems were combined because it is easier to present the power figu 
respect of a system. At the present time 560,000 kilowatts is the power Pp 
capacity. A fourth unit will be added shortly at the Waneta plant, and 
production capacity will be increased to 650,000 kilowatts. 4 

On page 5 there is some indication of the power system operating on tl 
two rivers, the Kootenay and the Pend d’Oreille. : 

7 On page 6 it is stated that the power plants on the Kootenay rivs 
regulated through the Kootenay lake storage of 673,000 acre feet and 


4, 
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2 since 1938, under an order of the international joint commission. The 
neta plant on the Pend d’Oreille river is a run-of-river plant which depends 
upon three reservoirs in the United States. This river runs for only some 15 
“miles in Canada and through that distance falls some 400 feet. There is no 
possibility for storage in Canada on the Canadian part of the river. 

___ Cominco investigated the Pend d’Oreille river as far back as 1929 as a 
power source. As far back as 1929 under natural conditions the river fluctuated 

n flows from somewhere between 2,500 and 3,000 cubic feet per second up to 
flood time flows of 170,000. Without storage in Canada it was a poor power 
source. 

Following that, Cominco developed the Kootenay storage by building a 
dam on the Kootenay river. Subsequent to that we turned again to the Pend 
d’Oreille river. By that time, in the 1950’s, the United States had created con- 
siderable storage on their side on the Pend d’Oreille and its tributaries. These 
re listed on page 6 and include Hungry Horse, Flathead lake, and Albeni 
Ils with a total of 5,350,000 acre feet; a considerable amount of storage. 

_ These reservoirs were built by the United States for its own use to serve 
eir plants further downstream. Cominco realized that these reservoirs were 
der the control of the United States and was fully aware in building the 
aneta plant of the conditions under which it would be built. 
The first two units were installed and firmed up by using the Kootenay 
se storage and the maximum production from the Kootenay lake plants as 
integrated system. When it came to installing the additional units, numbers 
three and four, some other means of firming up these units had to be found. 
€ were aware of this, of course, at the time the plant was built. 
_ We always had in mind that a reasonable and sensible solution was an 
erconnection with another system, and the reasonable interconnection from 
geographical location would be with the Bonneville power administration. 
the years we have talked to the Canadian governments, the British 
mbia governments and the United States government and, after some 
tiation, with the authority of the national energy board of Canada, an 
reement was reached with the Bonneville power administration. This inter- 
inecting line is being constructed at the present time and will be in opera- 
ion late this year in October or November. 
_ This interconnecting line will permit the interchange of energy between 
he Bonneville system and the Cominco system. Its chief purpose is to make 
ip for low flows at certain times of the year because the United States author- 
y has control of the reservoirs in respect of filling or storing. We do have 
y periods of flow, as low as 4,000 feet per second, and 5,000 feet per second, 
ich are hardly sufficient to run one generator. With this interconnection we 
1 simply draw energy from the Bonneville system, if they have it available, 
later during the storage season when the flows are increased we will 
erate the power and return it. 
There are no dollar costs involved in energy interchange; it is simply 
Oowatt hours that are balanced off over a twelve-month period. It is a very 
itable arrangement. Without the United States storages, Cominco would 
ave built the Waneta plant and probably would not have carried on the 


opment over the last ten years. That is mentioned at the bottom of 
hn 


Without the $45 million Waneta plant, with an ultimate capacity of 
360,000 kw., Cominco would not have undertaken and carried out the 
major industrial expansion program at Trail and Kimberley over the 
last ten years, with consequent effect on the economy of the Kootenay 
area. It is of significance, and perhaps not generally recognized, that the 
United States storages on the Pend Oreille river have provided a power 
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source in British Columbia equivalent to a potential | install 
approximately 700,000 kw., which otherwise would not have bec i 
sible. CN ‘- 


Page 8 covers the load and resources, and the power requirements for th 
future, involving the planned expansion of Cominco. The very minimum 
15,000 kw. a year. Cominco is actively studying steel production and if 
should go ahead in the next few years, which seems very likely, the p 
requirements will be considerably increased. ¥ 

On page 9 I make some comments on our thoughts on the treaty in 
eral. This covers flood control. We say that Cominco supports the Colu 
river treaty as clarified by the protocol, because it provides for the ord 
development of the Canadian part of the basin by arranging for the co 
of Canadian rivers and leaving them in their natural channels to increas 
potential power production at sites close to present load centres. As a gel 
principle, Cominco opposes the diversion of the Kootenay river into the Co 
bia since it would alienate present or potential power resources from an 
that is already highly developed industrially to a location that is presen 
remote from any major load centre. SC 

Then we mention flood control. Through our control of Kootenay lake vu 
the terms of the International Joint Commission order of 1938, we do have |; 
flood control at Kootenay lake for the protection of the reclaimed lands r 
Creston and Bonners Ferry in Idaho; but under a very major flood such as 
of 1894 these areas would be flooded out and the Cominco flood contr 
Kootenay lake would be ineffective. The reclaimed ands at Creston are su 
continuously to the danger of floods and they need flood protection. To pr 
against these very high floods, Libby would be of great importance. a 

On page 11 we mention the High Arrow project. I think prob 
may be covered later in questioning. The High Arrow reservoir will not r 
water that passes through any of our present plants. However, release 
Arrow could be used to create more uniform flows in Kootenay river. They h 
no direct effect on power production, but there is an indirect effect b 
when the entities co-ordinate and set up their operating programs, the 


reasonably simple to correlate the releases so that everyone would benefi 
no one would be hurt unduly through abnormal releases. It would not be ni 
sary to have abnormal releases. ‘ 
We feel that Arrow lake, with no power production, will be a con 
source of revenue to the province of British Columbia because it is a . 
energy source. It is available. The lake would refill almost every year 
there would be a constant amount of energy available for energy pro 
downstream. In our opinion, Canada would share in the revenue fro 
energy production for the physical life of the dam. Bei 
Mica creek has less indirect effect on our operations because the 
water would be re-regulated in the Arrow lakes system in any event. 
important part of the Mica under the arrangement of the treaty and the 
tocol is that it will be paid for on completion. The major capital invol 
the construction of a hydroelectric plant would be the capital invo ver 
building it. The operating expenses involved are in the fixed charges. Obvi 
with the Mica dam paid for—I understand the money available will ins 
the generation—one has a very excellent resource for Canada and B 
lumbia. The incremental power must be cheap; the cost is paid for. ag 
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The Mica reservoir also sets up the downstream plants at Downie and Revel- 
eé canyon with the reservoir behind it to produce firm power. Therefore, 
re is a great resource resulting from the Mica project and the possible proj- 
downstream. | : 
Duncan lake is upstream from the Kootenay river plants and will fill © 
yportant place in Cominco’s future power requirements under ‘its expan- 
on program. We indicate that under the optimum use of Duncan storage 
| its early years, the operation would increase the firm energy capability on 


‘The Libby project is, we consider, of the utmost importance to south- 
rn British Columbia and to the operations of Cominco. Not only would 
there be a substantial improvement in the firm energy capability of the pres- 
Kootenay river plants, but the stream flows would be improved to the ex- 
nt that further development of the river would be practicable. 
ith the Canal plant, described in the international Columbia river 
neering board report, and the fifth unit at Brilliant the effect of Libby plus 
ican would be to increase the firm energy capability of the Kootenay river 
w Nelson, British Columbia by 268,000 kw. calculated through the 42-month 
eal period for recorded flows similar to the period from September, 1928. 
ebruary, 1932. For this critical period the benefit credited to Duncan would 
000 kw.; and the benefit from Libby, therefore, would be 210,000 kw. 
This increase in power potential resulting from the Libby project is of the 
ost importance to Cominco for its future industrial expansion and for the 
phomy of southeastern British Columbia. 


As already mentioned, the importance of Libby is that it completely protects 
lower reaches of the Kootenay river from major flooding. 


In conclusion, we say that Cominco is satisfied that the projects which 
uld come into being on implementation of the treaty would form the nucleus 
f a comprehensive development which would provide adequate control of the 
lumbia river system without requiring the diversion of Kootenay river away 
m existing power installations and existing industrial developments, which 
€ substantial. 

These projects would materially increase the power potential of the 
otenay river downstream from Nelson and thus not only provide for ex- 
n of industry, but also secure the commercial and domestic power 
irements of the growing population of southeastern British Columbia. 

The control which the treaty projects would provide, much of which would 
elfective within a matter of five years, would serve to eliminate the threat 
Major floods, such as occurred in 1894 and 1948. This is of the utmost 
ortance to a population residing largely in the river valleys of a mountainous 
untry. 

_ The advantages of the treaty projects would not be confined to the people 
@ the industry of southeastern British Columbia, but would have immediate 
ng-range beneficial effects, both direct and indirect, on the economic — 
eing of British Columbia and Canada. . 
The treaty and the protocol which have been presented to parliament 
sent the result of years of study and negotiation and, in our opinion, 


stitute a settlement which would be advantageous and fair to both Canada 
he United States. 


o ask questions: Mr. Byrne, Mr. Cadieux, Mr. Herridge. ; 
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Mr. Ryan: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order before questioning | n 
mences, some briefs have already been read into the record in total. Rees 1S 
it was found that this was taking too much time, we determined the o 
course we have been following. However, if it is not the practice to file t 
later briefs as appendices to the minutes and proceedings each day, I wot i1¢ 
like to move that this practice be adopted. 

I would add, Mr. Chairman, that I would move this be adopted particulall y 
in respect of this brief. I think it would be a good thing to have this as 
appendix to the minutes and proceedings of this day because it is an excell 
brief. e 

The VIvE-CHAIRMAN: I sympathize with Mr. Ryan’s viewpoint on this 
particular brief, but there are one or two briefs that we have received in 
last couple of days which, to say the least, are exceedingly lengthy. If 
follow this practice with one brief I do not think we can follow another pra 
with other briefs. If we are all in possession of these briefs I think that wo 
be sufficient. To have all these appended would make it very difficult for 1 
printer. This particular one, I agree, is very brief and very concise, but so: 
of the others we have received are very long indeed, some are even of the 
order of 100 pages. I wonder if it is wise to make a precedent. ‘ 

Mr. LEBoE: I think we have had a fairly good coverage of this brief and 
I see no reason why it should be incorporated as an appendix. 4 

Mr. STEwartT: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that tl is 
is a question which could very well be referred to our steering commit 
because it obviously has ramifications with regard to cost and so on w 
ought to be examined fairly carefully. At the moment, however, we ha 
witness whose time is now available to use, and I do not think we sho 
consume that time by discussing other questions. 7 

Mr. HERRIDGE: The committee having decided in its wisdom not to read 1 
brief, the committee then decided by implication not to incorporate it. 

Mr. KInpDT: That would be my view. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: If we include one brief we must include all. a 

Mr. Ryan: I will withdraw my motion but I think the matter should 
brought up again with the steering committee. ‘ | 

Mr. ByRNE: Mr. Anderson, you gave a general outline of your qualificati ol 
as a hydro man and Mr. Wadecon has done so too. . 

Will you tell us briefly what is the history of the West Kootenay Pov 
and Light Company? How long has it been managing the power opera 
for Consolidated and on its own behalf? 

Mr. ANDERSON: West Kootenay Power and Light Company dates from 
The first plant was built on the Kootenay river at that time. Other installa 
were made in the period around 1915-16, particularly when zinc producti 
was required during the first world war. At that time Cominco acquired 
controlling interest in the West Kootenay Power and Light Company bec 
of the necessity of power requirements for processes at that time. 

In the years following, as the company expanded and plants expan 1d 
additional plants were built on the Kootenay river in 1923, 1928, 1932, 1944 
then the Waneta which commenced operation in 1954. 

The power production increased from something in the order of 
or 4,000 kw. up to the present day figure of close to 600,000 kw. 

Mr. Byrne: Mr. Anderson, during General McNaughton’s presentati 
appeared to me that he sought to create the impression that we could not exp 
to obtain co-operation by the United States in regulating the stream flow; 
that is, in order to enhance our power generation in Canada. 


. 
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To support this contention I would like to read to you what General 
Naughton had to say. This appears on page 6 of his brief and it appears 
ain in the minutes of the external affairs committee on page 549: 


It is wise not to be under any delusion as to what Canada may 
expect from the exercise of this authority by the United States. 


iB 
“That is, the authority to control its own flows. 


For example, on the Pend d’Oreille where the United States is 
already in control, physically as well as jurisdictionally, of the upstream 
storage the flows at Waneta are so reduced in the late summer in the 
interest of United States system benefits that only one of these Cana- 


dian units out of a total of four (three of which have been installed) 
can be operated. 


| 3 Do you consider the system on the Pend d’Oreille will be in any way 
‘related to the probable releases from the Libby dam when or if it is con- 
structed? 

__ Mr. ANDERSON: When we were going into the construction of the Waneta 
plant we were quite aware that there would be no control for our benefit 
rom the United States, nor did we expect it. Obviously, the United States 
had built that storage at that time for Grand Coulee before we had anticipated 
even building the Waneta dam. As a private corporation, building the Waneta 
Plant with 200 feet of head, we could hardly expect at that time that we could 
ask the United States to regulate to 20,000 cf.s. for the benefit of our plants 
when they were regulating for plants totalling 1,200 feet of head. 


This treaty involves British Columbia and Canada as a whole. It is an 

ver-all program. Through agreement in regard to co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion, we think it is entirely feasible that releases from Libby can be such 

re asonable releases that we can use them to the full advantage of British Colum- 

‘bia and Canada. 

ie Mr. Byrne: In other words, there is little basis for comparison of the 
Wo operations. The United States had complete control. 


_ Mr. ANDERSON: Yes. We were aware, of course, that at some stage when 
‘we required it for the third and fourth units, an interconnection was the 
‘natural solution for this problem. That has now been done and it is a very 
| se nsible thing to do. This has made a very firm resource out of the Pend Oreille 
Tiver although the storages and releases are under the control of the United 
tates. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: May I ask a supplementary question? 


| a Mr. Anderson, what assurance can you give the committee, after reading 
| his treaty and protocol, that the United States authorities will make releases 
from Libby to suit your convenience? 

_. Mr. ANDERSON: I would ask Mr. Wadeson to answer that. 


_ Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, I am following along this line of questioning. 
The question is already anticipated. I am asking this question and I think I 
Ss ve the right to go ahead. 


| The CHAIRMAN: If that is the question you are about to ask, we can treat 
y 


a as the supplementary and it will not do disservice to your line of question- 
g 


(And 
wey 
ie? 


Mr. HERRIDGE: It is a very important point, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. WADESON: The assurance we can give you, Mr. Herridge, is that as 


‘practical matter among practical operating people, we know within certain 


ranges what the releases from reservoirs must be. Our experience is quite 


how 
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wide in this regard. After all, we have been operating the Waneta pla 
stream flows, which are controlled almost entirely for the benefit of the U: 
States power pool, for the last ten years. 

We have used that as a very effective power resource. The reaso 
are able to use it is that, as I say, we are able to calculate within ce 
ranges what the storage releases will be. Obviously the United States 
not going to use this storage release as a weapon against Canada; they 
going to use it for their own power production. When Libby comes in, 
situation is even better, because at that time there is a very wide flexibi 
built into the system, and a release from one reservoir might well be s 
stituted for a release from another without any loss of power to the Unite 
States system. i 

As you know, the Canadian entity will have a voice in setting the ope 
ing program. Therefore, having regard to these releases in the headwa 
of our stream, we, as practical operating people, will make very good use of 
them. . 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Does the Canadian entity not have the final decision 
respect of releases from Libby? 4 

Mr. WapEson: No, we do not need it. This matter of storage release is 
not, I hope, ever to be laid down by a rigid rule. We need some tolerance i 
our operations. If it were specified for example that there was to be a minim 
flow released out of Libby, it would not suit our purpose at all. If we a 
specify that there is to be a reasonable release out of Libby, then we 
set our performance, because the flows vary on other streams. We want 
have this flexibility left there so that we can balance our operations by r 
of the diversity of flows and releases. a 

Mr. Byrne: I would like to ask Mr. Anderson, carrying on this que 
of the interrelationship between the Pend d’Oreille system and the Koot 
storage, if Mr. Anderson could tell me what date Cominco applied t 
International Joint Commission for permission to construct a dam at Wane 
which would have the effect of flooding a couple of acres in the United Sta 


Mr. ANDERSON: Yes. Cominco made application to build the Wan be 

dam on April 30, 1951. 3, 
Mr. Byrne: April 30, 1951; had you undertaken a large expend 

previously to that? ; 
Mr. AnpERSON: No, not prior to the application. We had talked with 


tractors and we had worked on design; but at the time of the applicatio: 
had spent no particular amount. 


fin 
Y 


Mr. Byrne: There is another matter I would like to clear up with resp 
General McNaughton’s submission. On page 549 of the external affairs 
mittee minutes you will find that General McNaughton had this to saj 


Mr. McNauGHTON: ...Cominco went ahead and developed Wal 
with the thought that there was no possible reason why they she 
not build it on their own with the local authorities. When they star 
construction they discovered that running into the head pond 
small creek known as Cedar creek that had its origin in the 
States on some property that was owned by the national gover 
Despite the fact that there would be flooding across the line in 
property, Cominco went ahead and started construction and s 
good many million dollars on it. Then the United States rais 
question of the flooding across the boundary which is forbidc 


the Boundary Waters Treaty, article V, and Cominco was to 
could not do that. Rs 
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f the flow from the United States storage. Did Cominco at any time 
pear before the commission to seek regulation of the United States storage? 
_ Mr. AnvErRson: No, we did not. . 


application to the International Joint Commission: 
_ Mr. ANDERSON: 


(II) The applicant proposes, if approval of the construction of the 
dam is granted by the honourable, the International Joint Commission, 
to hold, by means of the dam, the upstream pondage at an operating 
level which may vary between elevation 1,515.75 feet and elevation 
| q 1,495.75 feet, Geodetic Survey of Canada datum. The ponded reach meets 

_ the international boundary on Cedar creek about 45 feet above the bed 

' of Cedar creek. The portion of Cedar creek in the United States which 
' will be affected by the pondage upstream from the dam lies within a 
__-farrow canyon or valley having precipitous banks. The flooded area of 
__the creek in the United States will not exceed three acres. The pondage 
becomes gradually modified as it extends upstream on Cedar creek and 
" will extend into the state of Washington for a distance of only approx- 
imately 900 feet. 


. (12) Arable lands will not be affected by the proposed works and 


_. the applicant submits that the proposed works will not have any in- 
a. jurious effect on any interests in the United States or any state thereof. 


(13) As the proposed works involve the placing of an obstruction 
'_ in waters at a lower level than the international boundary, which will 

iY affect the level of waters above the boundary, that flow across the same, 
_ the effect of which is to raise the natural level of waters on the other 
side of the boundary, it is the opinion of the applicant that your honour- 
able commission has jurisdiction in the premises under the terms of 
article IV of the Boundary Waters Treaty, dated the 11th day of 
January, 1909. 


i Petition 


| WHEREFORE the applicant applies to your honourable commis- 


sion for an appropriate order in the premises expressly approving the | 


construction, maintenance and operation of the said Waneta dam and 
reservoir. 


a Mr. Byrne: You did not ask for regulation of the United States flows, nor 
you ask for an order preventing diversion of the Pend d’Oreille river in 
United States before reaching Canada? 

_ Mr. ANDERSON: No. 

a Mr. Byrne: All you were asking for was the right to build the dam. 
Mr. Anverson: That is right. 


. ByRNE: And to use the river flows as they came down? 


Mr. ANDERSON: Yes sir. We had to go before the International Joint Com- 
ion because there was a small acreage flooded across the international 
indary. 

Mr. ByrRNE: Could you tell the committee when authority was finally given 
he International Joint Commission? 


Mr. ANDERSON: Following the application, hearings were held. One was 
at the site of the Waneta dam on July 12, 1951, and another was held at 


s statement appears to indicate that Cominco was asking for regula- — 


Mr. ByRNE: Could you tell me precisely what Cominco was asking for in 
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the Coulee dam in Washington on July 13, 1951. Following these hearing 
were, as I recall it, assured verbally that there appeared to be no dif 
whatsoever. However while there was a very small matter of some two acres 
affected in one particular area, we could expect an order to be forthcoming a 
an early date. 
Now, Cominco at that time had increased power requirements, and sir ie 
the Waneta project was just a project that had not been constructed by Cor 
minco up to that time, involving in the early stages a total of $35 million, 
requiring almost up to three years for construction, it was necessary to get 
with the job as quickly as possible. For that reason, following these publ. 
hearings, and as we considered we had assurance of both sections of the If 
ternational Joint Commission that there would be no difficulty about an ord 
we did proceed to spend money and get going in the river because we want 
to get in after the flood period of 1951. 
The application was in April, and the flood period is May, through June 
and July, and we wanted to get into the river with our building without lo 
another year of construction. The order did not come through promptly. In 
fact it was about one year later before we got the order. In the meantime Co-| 
minco had spent possibly up to $1,000,000 without an order. | 
Mr. BYRNE: That was in between times? 
Mr. ANDERSON: Although we went ahead in good faith. 


Mr. ByrRNE: Between the time of the hearings when you were ass | 
what was your reason for not asking for control of the flow, or the right 
abrogate, that is, for the United States to abrogate their right to divert? 

Mr. ANDERSON: The right to divert has always been in the Boundary W 
Treaty, under article II, I think it is. 

Mr. ByrNE: This other question must have arisen in the discussion w 
the International Joint Commission without any submission made on your 
half. 

Mr. ANDERSON: No, at the time of our application and the hearings, as 
as Cominco was concerned, the matter of diversion was not in there. This 
have been something which came up in the commission, as I understand it. — 

Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman— 


Mr. KInpT: On a point of order, some of the rest of us would like to ta 
little time and the hon. member asking questions has used up all of his 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, now, I do not quite understand that remark, Mr. 
Kindt. Is it the thought that members should be restricted to a time period? 


Mr. KinptT: He should not monopolize the time of the committee. 
witnesses, I assume, are here only this morning, and I would like to ask a: 
questions, too. ; 


Mr. Ryan: On this point— 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Kindt, I would point out that Mr. Anderson and 
Wadeson will be available this afternoon. 


Mr. ByrnE: On that point of order— 
Mr. KinptT: I will not be here. 


Mr. BYRNE: We have heard long dissertations from the hon. members 
simply am directing questions to the witness and I am sure I should have at | 
another few minutes. 

The CHarRMan: I do not wish to cut short any member of this committe i 


Mr. RYAN: On the same point, I think it should be mentioned that Mr. B 
probably is the best qualified man to be questioning on this because hei is 
member for Kootenay East and is familiar with these plants. Mm 
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r. ByRNE: I have been mentioned as the representative for the Consoli- 
d Mining and Smelting Company, so I must have some qualifications. 

I would like to refer to page 14 of the Cominco brief and ask if you could 
reconcile the 210 megawatts of firm energy benefit from Libby—that is in the 
construction of Libby and releases from Libby—with General McNaughton’s 
statement which appears on page 548 of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evi- 
‘dence of the committee. He says: 


ee One cannot make contracts with customers unless you can implement 
; them. When the whole thing has been made subject to an agreement, as it 
is in the protocol and in the treaty, the decision rests with United States 


and the United States will not have to assist unless there will be damage 
resulting to them. 


_ I think there is a misprint there, but that is the way it reads. 


Therefore the privilege is useless. In fact, this is not firm power under the 
definition. 


Mr. ANDERSON: I would like to refer that to Mr. Wadeson. 


Mr. WabEson: I think I have answered that question in part when I spoke 
of the fact that we had been operating the Waneta plant without a formal 
rrangement with the United States authorities for ten years, and made it a 
ful energy resource. The same thing must apply to the Kootenay river plants 
when they are able to use the releases from Libby. I said the United States 
people are going to release Libby storage in such a way that it benefits them. 
Our own entity—British Columbia Hydro—presumably will be associated with 
he United States Hydro in developing the operating program. 
Py I mentioned too, that the system will be extremely flexible, and therefore 
British Columbia Hydro will be looking after Canadian interests and substitut- 
releases, possibly from High Arrow, to complement releases from Libby 
that the Libby release will be more uniform. In this regard, I might say we 
ve calculations of 20 consecutive years of water records and we have cal- 
culated system capabilities at various levels of installations. At the level of 
Installation when Libby comes into the system, we were able to show that 
by releases into Kootenay lake can be so adjusted that the inflow is almost 
iform at 20,000 cubic feet per second. 
As I mentioned before, we do not want a uniform inflow or uniform out- 
Ww; we want to exploit the diversity between the two streams. This is an 
rt to show the extreme flexibility which existed in the matter of storage 
eases at that time, and show that people getting together to devise and 
rate a program, if they are people of good will, certainly could arrange 
i gs so that we would get optimum benefit. 


_ Mr. Byrne: In that co-operation, what has been your experience regard- 


OES 


ing the United States entities in the past? 


_ Mr. Wanveson: Excellent. We are members of the northwest power pool 
ich is an association of about 18 generating interests, principally United 
states. British Columbia Hydro and Cominco, or West Kootenay, are Canadian 
Members. We hold operating committee meetings every two months. I am 
-ominco’s representative on this committee. Every two weeks we hold a con- 
ference telephone call. Everybody is completely free in the matter of supplying 
iniormation and technical operating data. 


In the matter of one of the members getting into difficulty, everybody 


ying that anyone will jeopardize his own firm power output. However, out- 
e of that range, wherever it is possible to help somebody else without 
‘ting himself, then all the members are willing to do so. We have just done 


se will do what he can to help him. Do not misunderstand me; I am not. 
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a very similar thing for Bonneville, as a matter of fact. My counterpar 
Bonneville called me up one morning and said they had withdrawn Gr 6 
Coulee reservoir to the level at which they were going to stop the logging o 
it. There was not very much I could do, but at that time we had about 
a foot of storage in Kootenay lake for which I had no power use, and wh ch 
I was going to spill at the end of the week. I simply told him I will spill 
that right now for your benefit. It did not help very much, but it did kee D 
them going for a couple of days. We do things similar to that at the operating 
level all the time. 4 

Mr. HeRRIDGE: You said they would not jeopardize their firm power. Would 
they jeopardize their peaking power? s 

Mr. WaDESON: That is not a problem in the northwest power pool. Peak= 
ing power involves drawing down head ponds and having enough generators 
for that. The northwest power pool is overinstalled with regard to peaking. 
At some times of the year it is necessary for generating energy to have a 
number of generators up at the head water reservoir, and at other times for 
generating energy it is necessary to have a number of generators on the main 
stem of the river. For this reason, peaking is not a problem. Our concern in 
the operating program is with the firm energy availability. al 


Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Anderson in his outline of his brief men- 
tioned the application for an interconnection with Bonneville power admini- 
stration. Was this application made some seven or eight years ago? Do you 
recall that? eS) 


Mr. ANDERSON: We commenced discussing it. : 
Mr. ByRNE: What was the purpose of this? 


Mr. ANDERSON: We had to have some means of compensating for the low 
flows in the Pend d’Oreille river as controlled by the United States people 
in their release of stored water. In August and September, particularly, flows | 
were down to a low point. If something could not be put in to compen 
for it, there would be a loss of production in the Cominco plants, so, I, a 
representative of Cominco, approached the Bonneville power administrat 
with a plan to see if we could interconnect with their system and intercha 
energy on an equal basis; in other words, just exchange killowatt hours. 
I say, we approached Bonneville to commence this and we carried on ove 
period of years. We had no difficulty in negotiating it with the Bonnev 
people; they were most co-operative. We did have difficulty though on 
side of the line because we had to deal with two governments and changes 1 


government and, of course, in those early stages the national energy bo 
had not been set up. ' 


Mr. Byrne: Of course, I think it has been established that it- was the wi 
Kootenay Power Company which approached the Bonneville power admin 
stration, which is the United States entity, for this interconnection. 


Mr. ANDERSON: Yes. 


Mr. ByRNeE: I got the impression from General McNaughton’s submissio 
that through devious means in getting us to accept this interconnection th 
United States entity saw a possibility of getting complete control of the stor 
on Mica lake. At page 553 of the external affairs minutes General McNaugh' 
had this to say in respect of the interconnection: a 


I think it was August, September and October—when the United St: 
were cutting off the flows of the Pend d’Oreille to fill up the Hu 
Horse Reservoir, would have been that it would have given them s¢ 
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power from the Bonneville system, where there was a great surplus at 
that time, in return for Bonneville getting the effective control on the 
_ regulation of Kootenay lake during the winter-time when the extra 

storage for winter power is four or five times as valuable. 


Have you any comment on the question of the Americans having obtained 

ctive control of the Kootenay lake storages? 
Mr. ANDERSON: This simply is not true and I am going to ask Mr. Wadeson 
elaborate on this. 
Mr. WavdESON: First, Mr. Chairman, let me speak of the type of control. 
ave noticed in the questioning there seems to be the idea that we are receiv- 
lower flows on the Pend Oreille as a result of this storage. Now, this is 
te true in August and September; the flows which we receive normally 
somewhat less than would have occurred under natural conditions. It is 
uncommon for the flow to go down to 5,000 cubic feet per second but it 
1 not stay at an average rate of 5,000 cubic feet per second for a whole 
nth. Occasionally we have had spot readings of flows as low as 4,000 cubic 
per second. But, since we have been operating Waneta we never have had 
flow as low as occurred naturally before all the storages were in. 

I believe—and I am speaking from memory—that the minimum flow of 
ord under natural conditions on the Pend d’Oreille river was 2,900 cubic 
et per second and that is far less than an amount required to run a turbine, 
eh requires 6,000 cubic feet per second. 4 
But, to revert to the main part of your question, so far as Bonneville 
ing control of the storage releases in Kootenay lake is concerned, let me 
quite emphatic and say that nobody controls Kootenay lake but us, under 
authority of the Kootenay lake Board of Control, which is a creatune .of 
International Joint Commission. If you accept the thesis that because 
onneville has in effect some storage consigned to Kootenay lake you must 
so concede later on in the season when we have storage consigned to Grand 
lee we must control Grand Coulee, and I think Mr. Keenleyside would 
exception to the thought that because I have several millions of kilowatt 
rs consigned to the Watshan reservoir that I control it. 


Mr. Byrne: If I recall the statement correctly, Mr. Bartholomew said last 
ening that practically all the releases from Libby would be made in the 
inter months and they were not going to be prolonged over a long season. 
you feel you have sufficient control of operations at Mica? 

Mr. WADESON: I was at the committee proceedings yesterday and, as I 
erstood that remark, it was in respect of operating the Libby project for 
king. Now, as we understand daily peaking in the northwest power pool— 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you have a supplementary? 

Mr. Davis: Let him finish. 


Mr. WADESON: —we have a heavy load for 16 hours and a light load 
8 hours. I have made a calculation that if the Libby project was operated 
full gate, which is the maximum capability of the turbine for 16 hours and 

shut down for 8 hours, and the water was introduced immediately into 
tenay lake, this would cause only a variation in the lake level of one- 
ath of a foot. No, this calculation did not take note of the fact that there 


, so the result would be far less than one tenth of a foot of a daily 
ictuation if what we call daily load factoring operation was used to the 
imum at the Libby project. 


Mr. Pucu: I have a supplementary. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed, Mr. Pugh? 


in effect, possibly 100 miles of river channel between Libby and Kootenay | % 
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Mr. Pucu: You heard the evidence yesterday; I sort of ube that Libby 
could be so used that it would ruin your power chances or opportunities from 
the Kootenay either by withdrawal of water for one or more reasons or for 
peaking. Is there any danger in that connection? 

Mr. Wapveson: No, sir. We are very much in favour of the Libby develop- 
ment for the reason that it gives us over 5 million acre feet of storage in the 
headwaters of our streams, which cannot but be beneficial to us. As long 
somebody is willing to regulate one of our streams we are bound to be helped 
in some way. I cannot imagine any operator using that storage as a weapor 
against us; this would be very ridiculous. But, even if it were released withou 
any special thought of our benefit we stili would gain some measure of benefit 
from it. 

Mr. PucH: I understand from your brief there would be an increase of firm m 
energy on the Kootenay river plants of 268,000 kw. | 

Mr. Wapveson: An increase of about 210,000. 

Mr. PuGH: Did you say about 210,000? 

Mr. WADESON: Yes. 

Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, I have one final question to ask in respect of 
power generation. 

I should like to ask Mr. Anderson whether the West Kootenay Power Com n- 
pany or Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company if they received a licence 
would be prepared to construct the canal project based on requirements and, 
course, the so-called hypothetical use of the Libby dam? Would you be prepare d 
to make such an investment under present circumstances? 


Mr. ANDERSON: There is no doubt in our minds that if the requirement was 
there, and we had the privilege and a licence to build the Canal plant, we w 
built it because it is right in the centre of our other plants and would tie 
very well. 


Mr. ByRNE: You see no basic reason to change the treaty in order to facil 
tate such a project? 

Mr. ANDERSON: No. B).:.) 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I should like to ask a supplementary question. Could M 
Anderson tell the members of this committee when he expects the Canal pla’ 
would be built? /& 

Mr. ANDERSON: I cannot answer that question. This would depend on the 
power load growth. It would also depend on Cominco’s expansion and the 
expansion. We try to prognosticate effectively five years ahead but if you t 
to do so 10, 15 or 20 years ahead it is rather difficult. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: You certainly made the best of the Brilliant dam. 


Mr. ANDERSON: The Brilliant dam was constructed as a war measure | to 
increase metal production. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: You obtained the complete cost of the dam, which was 
actually paid by the people of Canada, because through Mr. Kellock or 
Ilsley you were able to build that dam ie accelerated depreciation and it 
not anticipated to be used after the war. 


Mr. Byrne: This is getting far afield. 


Mr. Stewart: I think the witness has a right to answer the question. 
question is on the record and is very provocative. 


The CHatmRMAN: I do not think this is a question. It appears to me to 
‘an assertion. Do you wish to make any comments? 


Mr. ANDERSON: I do not think this subject is relevant to the matter at hand 
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_ Mr. Herrince: Is the statement true, Mr, Anderson? 

Mr. ANDERSON: The statement is not true. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: The statement is not correct? 

Mr. ANDERSON: The statement is not correct. 

Mr. Byrne: I think with that finale I shall conclude my questions. 

Mr. ANDERSON: I should like to answer one point here. I forget how Mr. 
Herridge put the statement, but I believe he referred to accelerated depreciation. 
It is quite true that the company received accelerated depreciation. You have 
referred to this situation before, Mr. Herridge, and it was answered very effec- 
; tively in the Trail Times some years ago. Since that time you have not referred 
i to it again. I would suggest you read that article because a full explanation was 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I will produce the agreement between Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting and the government of Canada. 

Mr. ANDERSON: You might be interested to know that the accelerated 
depreciation was given on the assumption that the plan would not be operated 


would be much further ahead today. 


oo) Mr. CaDIEUXx (Terrebonne):Mr. Chairman, I just have one short question 
(0 ask Mr. Anderson. In his opening remarks yesterday. Mr. Bartholomew 
uoted from what he termed the bible. It is the United States army engineers’ 
eport of 1958, which, as I understand it, is a complete survey of the area 
th which we are concerned. This quotation was to the effect that the antici- 
ted growth in consumption of power in British Columbia would be very 
w in the foreseeable future. Would you agree with this statement? 


Mr. ANDERSON: Mr. Wadeson is more familiar with powder growth in 
area. 


Mr. WaADESoN: I do not consider that it is slow growth when you consider 
as a percentage of our total load. Our growth, particularly in the lower 
inland of British Columbia, is picking up again. The average over a ten 
ar period has been approximately the same as the growth in any other part 
f the country. However, in the interior of British Columbia the growth is as 
ge, as a percentage, but it is small in actual numbers because we started 
vith such a small base. 

_ Mr. Caprevx (Terrebonne): Would this growth have relation to the growth 
f the population, for example? 

_ Mr. WanEson: Yes. 

_ Mr. Capireux (Terrebonne): Is it a fact that as of 1958 and onwards the 
‘gfowth in population in British Columbia ‘has been approximately of the order 
f three per cent as against about two per cent for the rest of Canada? . 

_ Mr. Waneson: I do not recall the actual figures, sir, but I believe that is 
Pproximately correct. 


_ Mr, Capieux (Terrebonne): In your own brief you say that you are going 
) spend $65 million in expansion over the next seven years. That would indi- 
ate to me that you believe there will be an increased demand. 


_ Mr. WavrEson: We do believe that to be so. 
4 20653—3 
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Mr. Capreux (Terrebonne): Then your answer to my earlier question 

cating that you believe that anticipated growth consumption of power is ‘going 

to be slight in the foreseeable future should be changed; is thatright? 


Mr. ANDERSON: In respect of industrial growth a company like Consolidatec 
Mining and Smelting deals with big blocks of power at a time. During a certair 
period there might well be little or no growth. The long term increase in p 
used by Cominco is something of the order of probably six per cent c 
pounded, up to the present time. There have been certain years during wh 
this has been higher, while in some years it has been lower. Speaking of pub 
utilities, in the west Kootenays they have not for 10 years been below about 
six per cent increase compounded per year. 4 


Mr. Capreux (Terrebonne): That certainly is above the average? 


Mr. ANDERSON: Yes, it has been above the average. There have been ve 
abnormal load growths as high as 10 per cent and in one year as high as. 
per cent. At the present time it is approximately six per cent. 

Mr. LEBor: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a supplementary ques 
Do you believe that the continued reduction in the cost of electricity in Br 
Columbia, which has obviously taken place in the last three or four years, 
tend to increase the growth in power consumption? 

Mr. ANDERSON: It is a fact that as the price decreases consumption ¢ 
up. There is no doubt about that. 


Mr. PuGH: Will there be an increase in the use of power when Pine 
ore comes down? . 

Mr. ANDERSON: Yes there will be. There will be an addition to the 
plant for electrolytic plating of zinc from Pine Point concentrates. There 
also be an increase to the sulphuric acid plant. 


Mr. Davis: I should like to ask the witness several questions, the 
relating to the sale agreement which is embodied in the protocol. Does 
method of selling Canada’s share of downstream benefits for a period 0 
years offend your sense of what is appropriate in so far as Canada is” 
cerned, namely exporting power for a period of years? 


7 


Mr. ANDERSON: From an operating and economic point of view I think 
is a very sensible arrangement. I have always been in favour of finding m 
to build these projects and paying for them. ; 


Mr. Davis:In other words, you agree that to have found the money thrc 
a sale agreement prior to the construction is a sound business-like approack 
the treaty? i 


Mr. ANDERSON: I agree. 


Mr. Davis: There are several elements in the protocol and I should lil 
refer to one related to price. The price of the downstream benefit power is” 
termined before the treaty is ratified. The treaty previously stated that pr 
would be determined afterward. Would you regard this as an improveme! 
the treaty? , 


Mr. ANDERSON: I do. 

Mr. Davis: Do you regard it as a distinct improvement? . 

Mr. ANDERSON: Yes, I think you now know where you are going. 

Mr. Davis: In respect of Libby and its effects on the power output 0: 
west Kootenay plants,—I am concerned with the degree of firmness of 


additional energy available on the west Kootenay plant. I think the pr 
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er se, is an affirmation of the fact that there will be at least 200,000 kilo- . 
; of additional energy available. Questions have centred around the firm- 
ss of this energy. Would you regard this 200,000 kilowatts as reasonably 
m within reasonable operating procedures? eae 
Mr. Wapeson: Yes, sir. We are anticipating that sort of increase in the 
tential power of the west Kootenay region. 


Mr. Davis: In other words, your immediate requirements are better suited 
is way? ne 


re; it might be in blocks of 20 megawatts, 30 megawatts or 50 megawatts, 
something of that order. Now, if we had to go up to Mica for example, 250 
liles north, for a small block of power such as 50 megawatts, the initial unit 
of transmission would far outweigh any cheap incremental power that 
be produced up there. 


Mr. Davis: Would you agree with the submissions which have been re- 
duced in the white paper and elsewhere that general incremental cost of 

r over the west Kootenay plants, including this new Canal plant, would 
the order of two mills per kilowatt hour? a: 
Mr. WaDESon: Yes. a 


Mr. Davis: And if you did not have this opportunity to develop local power 
t cost you would have to reach much further north, or perhaps import 
er from British Columbia Hydro at several times that price. 


Mr. Wabeson: Conceivably, yes. Of course we made no investigations to 
€e what the alternative costs would be. 


. WaDESON: That is our position. 


ir. Davis: Concerning the claiming of availability of this power, the 
er under the present treaty arrangements could be available within five or 


r. WADESON: The Duncan would be in effect presumably in four or five 
Libby, as we understand it, could: be available in seven years, and these 


ents of power fit in very well with the expansion program as we have 
ned now. ; 
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Mr. Davis: Alternatively, if there were a major diversion of ie Kootens 1a 
I suppose power would not be available in five or six years’ time? ; 

Mr. Wapveson: I do not know. There is nothing in the treaty of course tk hat 
puts a date on that diversion. 

Mr. Davis: I would suggest that renegotiation of the treaty might take ¢ 
few years, as well as the construction program. ; 4 


Mr. WaDESON: Yes. i 
Mr. Davis: I would like to ask you what is your role in Kootenay lake? D Te 
you control Kootenay lake within certain limits? = 
Mr. WapDESoN: That is true. % 
Mr. Davis: Could you briefly summarize what this control is? x 2 
Mr. WavEson: In 1938 the International Joint Commission issued an ordei 
giving certain storage privileges on Kootenay lake. This involves permitt 
the lake to recede to a level of four feet above zero and holding it at the f 
foot level until September 1. After September 1 we may increase the level up 
six feet. The six foot depth of storage, including bottom storage on the lake 
in the order of 820,000 acre feet. We may hold that storage or use it u 
January 7, after which time we have to withdraw it to a level of 1744 
February 1, 1742.40 by March 1 and down to zero, or 1739.32 by April 1. A 
eomipensation for that storage—and when I say compensation I mean comper 
tion to the lands which border this reservoir, the reclaimed lands at Cre 
and on the United States side of the line from Port Hill down to Bonners Fer 
we were required to make certain improvements in the channel at Groh 
Narrows, which is the outlet of the lake, and the International Joint Com: 
sion order prescribes certain flood control measures that we have to take ar 
certain flood lowerings that we have to achieve. a 
Mr. Davis: At whose initiative was this storage capacity set up, at you 
company’s initiative? ie 
Mr. WaDESON: We made application in the first place. It was objected 
the reclamation farmers, particularly on the other side of the line, but aft 
flood of 1938 when they lost a lot of their dikes, they petitioned us to rene 
application, and at that time the petition was granted. a 
Mr. Groos: I have a supplementary question. In layman’s language you ar 
saying you exercise control over the fluctuation of ten feet on the lake? = 


Mr. WaADESON: It is closer to eight feet. az 
Mr. Groos: Plus six and minus four, you said? 
Mr. WabESON: Plus six, minus two—and minus two is really stretchi 


Mr. Davis: When might the principal discharges be made from the ] 
throughout the year, and how might that be countered by the operation o 
Kootenay lake? 


Mr. WabESON: Releases from Libby can be expected through the fall : 
winter months until the following spring, and of course we have to recollect 1 
at that stage in the development the critical storage period will be abo 
42-month period, so that it is not quite true to say that they will be confin 
the fall, winter and early spring months. However, these could be the princi 
releases, and because of this 800,000 acre foot regulating capacity, we cc 
adjust the Libby releases, I am sure, to suit our convenience to a large e 
particularly if we have reciprocal arrangements with the interconnected system 
so that we can interchange energy with them and interchange storage rele 
from other reservoirs. This is the secret of the whole thing, complete freed 
interchange. 


Mr. Davis: I want to ask a question which has to do with ones 
change. I think you have alluded to the drawing down of different reser 


i 
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ing on circumstances and to the fact that this is a co-operative activity. 
mplementing this, and to some extent mixed up with it, is the utilization 
nerating plants in different areas. One can interchange power as well 
ater. - 

- Mr. Waveson: Yes. 


‘Mr. Davis: So one has two areas of flexibility here and can accom- 
modate a draw down, on Libby, for example, which may be to the advantage 
of the United States and which may end up by being of even more benefit 
to yourself in an over-all arrangement. Is that true? 

_ Mr. Waneson: Yes. I think I understand your question to be that we could, 
for example, overgenerate on the Kootenay if we had surplus release from 
Libby, and that we could transmit that power to the United States for storage 
in one of their reservoirs. 


_ We contemplate doing this at the end of this year with the interconnection 

a will be closed at that time. 

_ Mr. Herrince: It is now 25 minutes to one. I suggest that we adjourn 

until four o’clock. We have to get our work done. 

e _ I move that this committee adjourn until four o’clock and that Mr. Davis 
n continue at that time. 

P| The CHAIRMAN: I would indicate to you that at this stage I have four names 

my list of members who wish to ask questions following Mr. Davis. 

= Mr. Davis: I would be about five more minutes. 

' The CuatrmMan: Then you, Mr. Herridge, are next on the list. 


is 


Ext 


a Mr. DEAcCHMAN: Perhaps Mr. Herridge would agree to Mr. Davis finishing 


_ The CHaiRMAN: We normally sit until one o’clock. 


_ Mr. Cameron = (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Not normally, Mr. 
Chairman. That has slipped in of late. Normality seems to disappear very 
tapidly in this committee. 

| The CHarrman: Do I detect a note of bitterness there, Mr. Cameron? 

_ Will you withhold your motion, Mr. Herridge, in the hope that Mr. Davis 
ill have conmpleted his questioning in a short time? 

_ Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes. 


_It has been contended that under the treaty there are certain peaking 
er advantages which the United States may enjoy as a result of these 
rages upstream in Canada, but which are not discovered in the formula of 


Have you any comment on that plane? 
Mr. WabeEson: I am not sure, Mr. Davis, whether this is a matter of seman- 


Nay that it will arrive at all the United States plants on the main stem of 
iver simultaneously. 


The peak occurs at a certain hour or over a certain range of hours dur- 
the day, but the time of travel is a matter of days, not hours, from the 
w lakes to the lowest plant on the main stem, Bonneville. Therefore, our 
ept of peaking from storage just does not match that assertion. 
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Mr. Davis: I have one final question which has to do with the 
oe atin of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company in the a 
I gather that a good part of your production—lead, zinc, fertilizer 
so on—now move out of the area by rail. I also understand that the rail I 
north-south up and down the mountain is important. Have you given | 
consideration to the disruptions which would be caused in your comp: 
operations were sequence IXa to be adopted and the Dorr-Bull river-L’ 
reservoir project undertaken? Would this tend to disrupt your ove 
operations? 
Mr. ANDERSON: The railroad is now moving shipments up that way. T 
are difficulties caused by the mountainous terrain and the closing of © 
Coquihalla pass, and so forth. Undoubtedly, there would be disruption of ‘He 
movement of products. This is a railroad problem. ‘G 
Mr. Davis: But you do say that the bulk of your output from the Tr ail 
area goes up that way to join the transcontinental railway systems? ‘” 
_ Mr. ANDERSON: Yes. 
Mr. Davis: It goes through the lake Windermere area’ and the mountain 
fringe? 4 
Mr. AnpEerson: As I understand it, all our production is going out 
that way. ‘id 
| Mr. Davis: I suppose it is also going from Kimberley? 
Mr. ANDERSON: Yes. { 
The CHAIRMAN: We have a ‘motion by Mr. Herridge to adjourn 
four o’clock, 
Motion agreed to. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


Tuespay, April 28, 1964. 


The CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. Before we commence questi 
ing Mr. Anderson, it has been drawn to my attention that the publish 
the International Journal have submitted a bill for 35 copies of the 
1963 issue containing an article by General McNaughton on the Colut 
River Treaty, which was distributed to the members of this committee. Baa 
this bill may be paid, a resolution from the committee is required. 
suggest a motion in the following terms: that this committee authorizes 
purchase of 35 copies of the spring 1963 issue of the International Journ 
containing an article by General A. G. L. McNaughton on the Columbia Riv 
Treaty? a 
Mr. Davis: I so move. 

Mr. PATTERSON: I second the motion. er 

The CHAIRMAN: It has been moved and seconded? Is it agreed? _ 

Motion agreed to. 


According to my list the first person to question Mr. Anderson ; 
Herridge, to be followed by Mr. Deachman, Mr. Fleming, and Mr. Cameror 
Mr. HeRRIDGE: Just before we adjourned I addressed a stateme 
Mr. Wadeson on the accuracy of forecasting. On one occasion the cor 
forecast its requirements with great accuracy, and that was when the Bri 
dam was built, and I said that the Canadian people paid for a good subst 
tial part of the Brilliant dam. Mr. Anderson said my statement was not | t 
Mr. ANDERSON: I think I corrected it later when I recognized 
of accelerated depreciation, and: I went on to explain some reasons 


DY 
ep ase 
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_HERRIDGE: I have an order for return on the production of papers in 
me dated May, 1941, which includes a copy of an agreement and cor- 
ndence between the company concerned and the government of Canada. 
ere are some 48 pages to it and I do not want to go into it except to say 
t one answer tabled was to the effect that the cost of depreciation at 
“December 1, 1946, was $9,575,202.20. Could Mr. Anderson tell us what was 
the original cost of the Brilliant dam? 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you please come to the witness stand, Mr. Frere. 
haps you would indicate what your special knowledge is, or your qualifica- 


Mr. C. H. B. FRERE (General Solicitor, Cominco): Mr. Chairman and 
tlemen, I am general solicitor of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
pany of Canada Limited. I have been associated with the company since 
. I was appointed senior assistant solicitor of the company in 1941, just 
out the time when the agreement referred to by Mr. Herridge was entered 
to between the consolidated company and the government. Now, I am not 
te sure what Mr. Herridge’s question is. 


Mr. HerRRIpGE: My question is this: do you know—I do not want to take. 


oo much time over this; I mention it because I thought there was some 
understanding—do you know the original cost of the Brilliant dam? 


Mr. FRERE: Perhaps I might answer your question by giving you a little 
e background of the construction of the Brilliant dam. The cost of the 
a was $9,845,000. It was built under an agreement with the government 
which was entered into in April, 1942, under the war expenditures conserva- 
jon act of 1940. The purpose of that act was to enable Canada to conserve 
ited States funds by expanding its capacity for ammonia and ammonium 


_ At that time our company represented to the government that it would not 
have contemplated construction of the Brilliant plant because we did not see a 
quirement for the amount of power to be generated at the plant at that time, 
hat the net return from the plant would be very small. The plant was con- 
ted to increase the production of ammonia, ammonium nitrate, and other 


cts of military significance. It was not a normal expansion of our facilities 
e time. 


ounted to $8,83 0,000. 


he government allowed investors to get back capital more quickly than 
Id normally be the case, because it could not be foreseen what the value of 
plant would be in the postwar period. I might suggest that there is nothing 


al in an arrangement of this kind. At the present time there are arrange- 


Ss with the government for accelerated depreciation of plants in depressed 
. Special allowances are arranged for research. Certainly up to 1962, I 
stand that the logging and sawmill industry enj oyed accumulated deprecia- 
n its equipment to the extent of 30 per cent per year, which is not the © 
nal depreciation. Mr. Herridge may be familiar with this. I believe he has 
interest in logging and sawmill operations. 
Mr. HeRRIDGE: Up until recent times. 


‘Mr. FRERE: So there is nothing unusual in it, is there? It meant a totally 
eseen use of the plant after the war, because we did not contemplate that | 
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we could use it then. But we are very happy that we could. But it me ant ¢ 
great deal of employment in the Trail area in the operating circumstances t 
we were able to put ammonia and ammonium nitrate plants to use. 


Mr. HerripcE: How long was the plant in operation before the war ende 
Mr. FRERE: The plant came into operation in 1944. Construction was star 
I believe, in the latter part of 1941, and it took approximately three years to 
construct it. a 
Mr. HERRIDGE: That was the point. I thought there was some misunderstand=_ 
ing. So I was quite correct in saying that the people of Canada paid for a good 
substantial part of the Brilliant dam. | 
Mr. FRERE: Yes, but I thought that the answer should be qualified ba he 
fact that the people of Canada helped to put in capital plants and equipm 
just as in the logging industry. You spent it for logging equipment, but you 
it back at an accelerated rate. And all this was given back to Cominco at an 
accelerated rate. 
The CHAIRMAN: I do not want to interrupt you, I wonder if this is releval nt 
to the line of questioning? 
Mr. HerripGEe: The relevance was first of all in respect of the accurac 
the forecasting. We are not blaming anyone. We are all human and can m 
mistakes. Now, having cleared that up, I would like to address a few quest 
to Mr. Anderson. 


Mr. FRERE: May I add one comment? When you mention mistakes, 
I think the company made a mistake at the time in asking for accelerated dep 
ciation because my understanding is that we would have been better off becaus 
of the high tax rate after the war if we had never claimed for accelerat 
depreciation. 


Mr. Herrince: That is very interesting information. Now I have some que: 
tions of Mr. Anderson. Mr. Anderson, when you were presenting your b: 
your whole argument was based on the value of this construction in power. 
is, you did not give any consideration to the constitutional, sociological, hum. 
recreational, or other values related to this project. 


\ 


Mr. ANDERSON: I mentioned that it was very advantageous, having ° 
power in the area where Cominco has its industrial plants, for the economy 
the area, and that it includes the things which you mentioned. d 


Mr. HERRIDGE: To a limited extent; but you did not take them into accou nt; 
it was done purely on an economic basis? 


Mr. ANDERSON: Not entirely, no. One cannot say that industrial plants h 
nothing to do with employment in the area and the sociological, and recreatic 
facilities which go along with it. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes, but have you made any studies in that regard; has ye ur 
company any information in respect of its studies of this aspect of the questi 


Mr. ANDERSON: I think these are areas in the realm of the provincial 
ernment. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I remember when we were discussing the Kaiser dam be 
fore this committee in 1955 both Mr. Bonner and Mr. Paget were most ve 
ment in their opposition to the flooding of the Arrow lakes, and so also 
officials of your company at that time. I have a letter written by Mr. We Ww. 
Wadeson, dated November 8, 1955, in which he states: 


Storage on the Arrow lakes— 


Mr. ANDERSON: Who is this addressed to? 
Mr. HERRIDGE: To me. 
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The CuarrMan: This is not evidence you are introducing now; is it? 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes. 


a Mr. HERRIDGE: I am laying the basis for a question: 


_ Storage on the Arrow lakes should not be permitted above normal high 
water levels. 


_ Then it goes on to deal with Murphy creek, and so on. Is it correct to say 
jat your company has changed its opinion with regard to the High Arrow 
since the time of the hearings on the Kaiser dam? 

a Mr. ANDERSON: Is this a personal letter to you? 


j Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes. 

_ Mr. AnpDERSon: I take it that it was not written on behalf of the company. 
a Mr. DEACHMAN: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, may I ask from what 
Mr. Herridge is reading? May the rest of the committee share the information 
vith Mr. Herridge? 

_ Mr. Herriwce: I am just quoting one paragraph from this correspondence. 


_ Mr. DeacuMman: I would be very interested, as I am sure other members 


f the committee would be, to know what Mr. Herridge is quoting from. 
_ Mr. Herripce: I am quoting from an attachment to a letter written to me 


m November 8, 1955, by Mr. W. W. Wadeson on the stationery of the West 
<ootenay Power and Light Company Limited. 


a Mr. DEACHMAN: Would Mr. Herridge like to submit that letter, or are we 
Tee to quote from correspondence which we bring to the committee? 


_ Mr. HERRIDGE: I am quoting this as an opinion and asking a question on it. 


_ Mr. DEacHMawn: I would like to know whether or not we are free to come 
re as members of the committee with correspondence and read it into the 
cord without filing it and making it a part of the evidence or the documents 
the committee? 

__ The CHAIRMAN: It is the hope of the Chair that members will not bootleg 
etters into the evidence when there cannot be cross-examination. Obviously 
i offends a basic principle. Surely, Mr. Herridge armed with whatever infor- 
fation you have, you can pose your own question. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): On a point of order on 
his, I would point out that the person involved in this is here and is subject 
® cross-examination right now. To me this seems to be a logical basis for a 
gestion which I assume Mr. Herridge is going to ask with regard to the reason 


vhy the West Kootenay Power and Light Company Limited has changed its 
josition since that time. 


i: An hon. Memper: Let him ask the question, then. 
Pia 


Ni Mr. CapiEux (Terrebonne): On a point of order, I would like to know 
pe Mr. Herridge is quoting from an attachment or from the letter. 


: Mr. HERRIDGE: From an attachment to the letter. 


_ Mr. DeacHMaN: On my point of order, the point made by Mr. Cameron is 
it because this is correspondence allegedly from the witness to Mr. Herridge, 
. Herridge is privileged to read it. I do not think any privilege attaches 
a document merely because it happens to be correspondence between Mr. 
rridge and the witness. To some extent, this is a bootlegging of material 
0 the record, and I would like a ruling from the Chair to the effect that 
‘members of this committee we do not introduce documents which we are 
ot prepared to table and read into the record. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Does any other member wish to speak to the poi nt 
*order? 
Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I did not hear the hale back 
ground of this matter, but I do think we have to beware of such phrases 7 
the one used by yourself when you used the expression “bootlegging of ma= 
terial into the record”. In an inquiry of this sort where we seek to obte ain 
information from almost any source, it may be that the introduction of a lette | 
will lead to some train of examination which may be very, very importa 
It is true that documents introduced without anybody to support them have 
very little weight. I hope, however, that we will not get into the question of 
legal terminology with regard to refusing hearsay evidence, because so 
times something which may be rejected in the light of a strict ruling m 
be something which would uncover a line of approach which could be 
important to us. . 
Mr. Macponatp: I do not think it is a question of the hearsay rule, 
rather a rule of the house that no member may quote from a document wit! 
out laying the whole document on the table. 
Mr. CapiEux (Terrebonne): I think before we hear the quotation 
should hear the letter, and we should know whether the letter says that 
attachment is the opinion of the witness. This is what we do not know: it 
be that it is an attachment to a letter which is not translating the opinion of 
the witness. aa 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): If the question is ask ed 
of the witness, we shall get the answer. a 
Mr. HERRIDGE: All I am asking is, has the company changed its opi 
in this respect? 
Mr. ANDERSON: At the time of this Kaiser dam inquiry, this was enti: 
a matter of the provincial government. Speaking for the management of 
company—the Power Company and Cominco—I can say that the company 
no policy in respect of the Arrow lakes at that time in relation to the Ka 
dam. If Mr. Wadeson had some personal correspondence with you as a pri 
citizen, I can say it was not a matter of company policy. a 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Is it true to say that your company supports tie! bui di 
of the High Arrow dam regardless of the destruction caused to communi 
public and private investment, beaches and other facilities along the Ar ( 
lakes, and the inconvenience—in many cases suffering, almost—to many hum 
beings? j 
Mr. RYAN: That is a pretty unfair way to put a question. 
Mr. ANDERSON: I fully appreciate the difficulties of the people being mo 
and we are sympathetic. We are dealing with a matter involving Canada _ 
British Columbia, and in this case we do support the High Arrow dam. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Regardless ... 
Mr. AnpERSON: Not regardless, no. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: You have considered these other factors? 
Mr. ANDERSON: We are aware of them. 
Mr. HerRIDGE: And the loss of public and private investment. 
Mr. ANDERSON: Similar to what happened on the St. Lawrence Seaw 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Not quite the same. In the case of the St. Lawrence 
could all move back without any difficulty. They were not flooded Out® 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Herridge— 


Mr. MacponaLp: The Chairman might have something to say about 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I understand that the associated chambers of con me 
of southeastern British Columbia recently met. They are very con er 
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out the fact that at one time one of the ministers of the provincial govern- 
nt promised to spend the money which would be received for flood control, 
proximately $70 million, on rehabilitation, reconstruction, recreational facil- 
s, and things of that sort. 

As a result of reply given by Mr. Williston in the legislature to Mr. 
rding this $70 million apparently is going to be used to pay part of the 
t of installing the generators in Mica. In that connection | want to quote 
rom the Revelstoke Review and then put a question. 
_I am quoting from the Revelstoke Review under date of April 23, 1964, 
vhich reads as follows: 


Charging the provincial government with a reversal of policy on $70 
million worth of flood control benefits, now slated for the Mica dam, the 
associated chambers of commerce of southeastern British Columbia is 
pressing for a return to the original plan of putting the money in trust 
for improvements in southeastern British Columbia. 


itude of the associated. chambers of commerce of southeastern British 
umbia in this respect? 

_ Mr. ANDERSON: This is entirely a matter involving the British Columbia 
vernment. Cominco does not enter into it. That is my only comment. 

_ Mr. HeErRRIpGE: Now, Mr. Anderson the west Kootenay association of rod 
gun clubs under date of May, 1961 have presented a brief to this com- 
tee for consideration, which deals with recreation in the Columbia river 
asin at Kaslo together with multiple use proposals. We recently received 
is brief. 

_ Mr. Patterson: Who received it? 

Mr. HERRIDGE: The Chairman of the committee. 

In this connection I would like to put this question. With regard to 
eservoir clearing the clubs insist that all vegetation must be cleared from the 
sent low water level up to 10 feet of elevation above the - maximum storage 
rel. And, they go on to say this is an absolute necessity if use is to be made 
he reservoir for any purposes mentioned in their brief other than water 
‘age and power generation. I am quoting from page 9 and I would ask do 
. Support the proposals of the west Kootenay association of rod and gun 
Clubs with regard to the clearing of these basins which are connected with 
treaty? 

Mr. ANDERSON: I have not seen the presentation but I think this is a 
stion which should be directed to the British Columbia Hydro and Power 
hority, which is constructing the dam and flooding the reservoir. Cominco 
no part in the construction or anything to do with the reservoir; it is a 
ter for the government and the British Columbia Hydro and Power 
hority, and I think your question should be directed to them. 

Mr. LEBoE: It has been directed to them. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes, it was before and we received a most unsatisfactory 
iswer. 


_ You mentioned this is to the general advantage of Canada and, if this is so, 
must have considered as well the question of clearing all reservoirs and 
Ss roads. 
Mr. ANDERSON: In the case of the Cominco where we had any reservoirs 
et up we did the clearing. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes, I will give you full credit for that; you have a good 
tation in that respect and, on that account, I thought you would use your 
luence with respect to the requests of the west Kootenay association of rod 
gun clubs. 
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Mr. ANDERSON: We may do. 

Mr. HerripGcE: I hope you do, sir, because they are very concerned about it, 

Mr. ANDERSON: I have a great regard for the rod and gun clubs. : 

Mr. HERRIDGE: One of your personnel was in attendance at the hearings in 
Kaslo, namely Mr. Weldon. 

Mr. ANDERSON: Yes, he is with Cominco. % 

Mr. HerripceE: And, with respect to pollution control, they suggested 
arrangements should be made for municipal sewage treatment at Revelstoke and 
Nakusp; industrial waste, namely sawdust from forestry and concentrator tail- 
ings from mining; industrial waste at Duncan lake; municipal sewage treatment 
and industrial waste at Mica creek; and then in respect of Libby, municipal 
sewage treatment for Creston, Nelson and Bonners ferry, together with arrange- 
ments for industrial waste, and then municipal sewage treatment at Robson, 
Castlegar, Kinnaird and Trail. 

Would your company support these proposals? 

Mr. ANDERSON: There is a pollution control board set up in British Columbia 
which is holding meetings and looking into this whole question. I think that is. a 
matter which is under advisement. “ 

Mr. HERRIDGE: But, you would say it is a very important aspect of this 
whole problem? 

Mr. ANDERSON: Pollution is an important aspect, yes. 


of your brief you say: 
The treaty and the protocol which have been eng ee to parliameay 


Canada and the United States. 
And, you respectfully submitted that the treaty should be ratified. Is i a 


ited and the west Kootenay Power and Light Company? 
Mr. ANDERSON: It is. 
Mr. HerrpcE: I have some questions now which I would like to direct t 
Mr. Wadeson. Perhaps, first of all I should put one further question to 
Anderson and, if he is unable to give an answer Mr. Wadeson would. 
From what source in the Canadian section of the International Joint Com-| 
mission did you learn that there would be no difficulty in respect of the issuance 
of an International Joint Commission order of approval on Waneta? ¥ 


construction? 
Mr. ANDERSON: Before we started construction, after the first hear 


struction continued between the time of the hearing and before we “got | 
order a year later. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Then, what amount of firm power would you expect to get 
from Libby in the absence of an interconnection agreement? EA 


Mr. WaADESON: We do not contemplate any special interconnection ag 
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antial payments and deliveries of power which will not be returned. Our > 
nce for equichange with the national energy board does not permit us these 
wivileges and we do not contemplate any special interconnection agreement. 
he amounts of firm power mentioned in the brief are anticipated without the 
greement. 


_ Mr. HERRIpGE: Then, Mr. Wadeson, is your present interconnection a straight 
nergy exchange or are values of the energy exchange taken into account. 


_ Mr. WadEson: There are no written values associated with that energy; it 
is strictly an equal exchange of energy on a per kilowatt basis. 


Mr. Herrince: In negotiating an interconnection agreement is your bargain- 
position better if you control the upstream storage? 


Mr. WaDEson: I cannot generalize on a question of that type. This would 
epend entirely on the season of the year during which these streams came to 
eir maximum flows, the size of the reservoirs and the size of the system. 
There are many considerations in this regard and it is impossible to generalize. 
you ask me a specific thing I will be glad to give you an opinion. 

Mr. HerRRIDGE: I was just asking my question in general terms. 

Mr. WADESON: I cannot give you an answer. 


Mr. HeRRIpGE: Mr. Wadeson, you mentioned an interco-ordination agree- 
“ment to protect your firm power. Is this standard practice in utility business? 
. Mr. WaDESON: Yes. 


Mr. HeErRRIDGE: Having regard to the co-ordination agreement that you 
pect to firm up, would you say that additional storage at Kootenay lake 
ould be reduced under any such an agreement? 

Mr. WaDESoN: I mentioned before that we did not anticipate a co-ordina- 
n agreement as far as additional storage at Kootenay lake is concerned. After 
e Libby project is brought into being we cannot get any additional firm power 
om that source unless the dates are changed in the International Joint 
mmission order. You may be aware that at present we are required to permit 
e lake to come down naturally to the four foot level by September 1, or we 
ay hold it there until September 1. After September 1 we may raise that lake 
to six feet. When the Libby project comes into being because of the critical 
period—that is the possible adverse water period starts before September 1— 
any water we store will not produce firm power, but will simply shift the 
energy to one place from another. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Would you say an interconnection agreement with the 
ited States is in a sense a substitute for a storage requirement? 

Mr. WAbDESon: An interconnection agreement is associated with storage, 
out I fail to see how you can interchange energy by an agreement without in 
effect interchanging storage. If, for example, I agree with you to deliver so 
lany kilowatt hours, that simply means you can back those kilowatt hours off 
ur generators and put all the water into storage. It is what we call a 
nsigned storage agreement. The two things are closely associated. 


_ Mr. Herripce: I ask my next question because I am not always happy 
out Canadians running to the United States, and feel that the opposite or 
€ versa situation would be better on occasions. Why did you go to the 
Ponneville .system for an interconnecting agreement? Why did that authority 
‘not come to you? 
_ Mr. WanvEson: The Bonneville system was not in a position of having large 
cks of unfirm energy which it required for its loads and, as Mr. Anderson 
d you this morning, we were able to firm up the first two units at the 
aneta plant by regulating our Kootenay river system through the Kootenay 
ce storage. After we had the third unit installed we did not have sufficient 
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regulating capacity at the Kootenay lake and on the iootanay river ate 
firm up. We did not go running to the Bonneville authority. We approached then 
in a business-like manner with a business-like proposal and very senna cam 
to terms. The two firms involved are operating firms. 4 

Mr. HrERRIDGE: It appears that the Kootenay lake and Pend d’Oreille 
situation is somewhat unusual because it involves two private corporations 
Canada and a public and private corporation in the United States coming 
an agreement in respect of downstream benefits from the Kootenay lake. Is i 
not usual for governments to make agreements of this type? hi 

Mr. WabEson: I do not think that is necessarily true. Private corporatio: 
in Canada arrange for the sale of products, for example, across the line. I s 
nothing very special about water. 4 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Do you know of any other case where there has been th 
sale of downstream benefits by a private corporation in Canada to any authorit} 
in the United States? 


Mr. WADESON: We have not sold downstream benefits. _ 

Mr. HERRIDGE: You were able to bargain with United States authorities 

because of downstream benefits that occurred as a result of Kootenay lake 

storage. x 

Mr. ANDERSON: We are simply exchanging kilowatt hours. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes, but the company itself is actually reaping the advantage 
of downstream benefits in kilowatt hours. ; 


Mr. WADESON: We are adjusting our generation. We get too much at % 
time and too little at another and we balance this. . 


gotiation in this regard was presented to the authorities of the national ener gy 
board; is that right? 


Mr. WADESON: That is correct. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Therefore this was refered to 
agency of government for approval before final agreement? 


Mr. WADESON: Yes, that is true. 
Mr. ANDERSON: There were hearings held in this regard. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I recognize that fact but I thought this was rather an un 
usual situation. I am not criticizing at the present time. 


Mr. ANDERSON: We were the entrepreneurs. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: I realize you were the first people in the field. 
Mr. ANDERSON: Someone has to be first. 


Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a supplementary questic 
Would you agree that this is an unusual arrangement or that it is usual partic 
larly on the Pacific northwest? 


Mr. WADESON: This is extremely common. 


Mr. Davis: It is not an unusual arrangement? 
Mr. WADESON: No. 
Mr. ANDERSON: This will become more common. 


Mr. HERRIDGE:I should like to ask one more question. According to not 
I made of earlier discussions, you expect to derive something of the orde 
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I e Canal plant. Second, that the actual operation of Libby is not too 
erse and, third, you get an interconnection agreement with the United 


r. WADESON: You are putting words into my mouth, Mr. Herridge. How- | 
r I will answer your question in this way. I think I was careful to say that 
e potential power capabilities of the West Kootenay reach, which is merely 
geographical designation of that reach of the river, would be increased by, 
think we have said, 210 firm megawatts. a 
As far as the operation of the Libby project is concerned, I am sure I 
e covered that at least twice this morning. I said that the whole system 
ill be so flexible at that time that it will not require any very special opera- 
| of Libby to give us this 210 firm megawatts. 
In regard to the interconnection agreement, frankly I have not carried out 
fficient studies of power flows in the future to know whether we will need a 
interconnection agreement or not. It is easily conceivable that by that time 
shall have enough transmission between us and possibly the British Co- 
n bia Hydro and Power Authority to accomplish this without any additional 
transmission. Frankly I have not carried out precise studies of power flows and — 
unable to give you that information. 
_ Mr. Herrince: I should like to ask Mr. Anderson one further question. I 
not know whether he will care to answer this question or not. 
Mr. Fulton is reported in the Trail Daily Times of January 25, 1964 as 
ving said: 
British Columbia must move quickly to establish a co-ordinating 
Columbia river authority,— 


Do you support the proposal, which incidentally has been made by other 
dividuals, that we shoud have a Columbia river authority in which all 
ncicies are under one head? 


Mr, ANDERSON: Do you mean differing from the British Columbia Hydro 
hority? 


. ANDERSON: We are about the only one left. 

. HERRIDGE: Would you agree with this proposal? 

Mr. ANDERSON: I would not agree to it as a private enterpriser. 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): It is essential that there be an 

hority called in, in other words British Columbia Hydro or another entity, 

assume the ultimate responsibility for all the economic and social require- 

mts such as the problems confronted by communities in preparation of the 

cation that must be created, the relocation of people, the preparation of 

, diking and so on, and all the necessary things to make sure that there is 

conomic or human loss. It is essential that some authority accept the total 
ponsibility, or else that a group or agency receive the leadership of an 

ithority in this matter. 

_ Mr. ANDERSON: That has been set up in the treaty, sir. The British 

umbia Hydro has been named as the entity. 


_ Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): But then you would agree that — 
le jurisdiction of such an entity should extend to finding a solution for all 


dislocations and changes that will take place in that river basin as a 
quence of this development? 


‘ Mr. ANDERSON: I have no doubt that that entity will confer with all the 
ple interested who are connected with it in some way. he 
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Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): The only reason I am asking tk 
question is that I should not like there to be any misundertanding on t 
need to be rigid. What we are concerned with is providing for the vast req 
ments of change. Mr. Anderson, I have assumed you would be most concert 
that no one should suffer loss when it can be avoided by the co-ordinat 
of all these programs. 

Mr. WiLLouGcHBY: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order in connection 
the same question, I do not think that in what Mr. Fleming has outlined ther 
has been a suggestion of taking over the west Kootenay power. . 

_Mr. AnpERSON: I think this question was somewhat different from Mh 
Herridge’s question. 4 

Mr. WiLLouGcHBy: Mr. Herridge’s question was misleading, in my opini 

Mr. HeRRIDGE: I quoted from Mr. Fulton’s remarks mentioned in th 
press. 
Mr. DeAcHMAN: I have a series of questions to ask the witness deal 
with the question of the impact of the Columbia project upon the Koot 
area and the economy of British Columbia. I think that with his inti 
knowledge of one industry in that area he would be very capable inde 
shedding some light on this. Mr. Anderson, I would like to call your atte 
to a sentence which appears at the foot of page one of your submission wh 
says: ~ | 

The production of steel and rolling mill products is being actively 
studied. a 


What I would like you to tell us is what is the trend in your comps 
towards the diversification of products and towards their expansion in 
field of secondary industry? - 

Mr. ANDERSON: The company has for some years diversified. Originall 
were entirely a metal producing company. We have diversified with 
production of S.O.2 and the sulphur gases into sulphuric acid for the pro 
tion of fertilizer. In concentration of the Sullivan ore at Kimberley there 
iron concentrate which has been stored for many years. At the present ti 
there are 15 million tons of recoverable iron in the iron concentrate dui 
That was about two or three years ago. Now, the company embarked 
program to utilize this mine of iron, you might say, and there were cert 
difficulties involved because this iron concentrate is involved with other impi 
ities such as remaining lead, zinc, tin and various elements, and consideré 
experimentation had to be carried out to see whether a commercial prod 
of pig iron could be produced from this iron concentrate. It started off initia 
by the installation of a 100 ton per day plant of pig iron. That has been 
production for two or three years. This year a further 200 tons per day pl 
is being added. The plans under study are to further increase the pig i 
production and then proceed into steel products. This takes large amoun 
money, very long studies and market considerations in connection with | 
geographical location in Kimberley, but that is the long term planning, <¢ 
I am in no position to say just when that planning might result in f 
expansion of iron and steel. That is an entirely new development. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Can I inquire as to how much additional emplo 
that particular development would bring in the area? 


Mr. ANDERSON: I am afraid I have no answer to that. It depends a 
deal on the daily tonnages involved. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: What about the development of a secondary ind 


in the area? Iam thinking here particularly of allied industries and ind 
of suppliers to Cominco, perhaps in terms of packaging, handling of mill e 
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arid so on. What has been the effect of your industry in the area and 
would be the growing effects of it in the future? 


_ Mr. ANDERSON: The resources of the area are being used in lumbering. 
There is a 500 tons per day pulp and paper plant operating now in the area. 
e Canadian Pacific Railway is entering a logging business in the area in the 
ocan valley. As yet, there are no secondary industries, as far as I recall, 
| the use of our metal products. I think one of the considersiiore that enters 
nto this in a large way is the geographical location, the freight rates, and 
he distance to markets. 


* Mr. DEACHMAN: To what exent does power affect that development? 


‘ Mr. ANDERSON: It depends on the amount of power and the element of the 
‘ost of power on the industry concerned. In most industries, outside of the 
‘lectrolytic plating industry, the amount of power consumed is a small part 
the cost, in the order of from one to four per cent, so it depends on the 
lement of power used in the industry. 


Mi 


ee, 


__ Mr. DeacuMan: Do you anticipate that the production of very cheap power 
it Mica would lead to the development of new industries in that area? 


_ Mr. ANDERSON: I think it is a marketing problem, the distance from 
narkets and the freight rates. 


_ Mr. DEAcHMaAN: Turning now to the question of labour in the area, what 
las been the history of labour in that area over the past few years? Is it a 

able area from winter to summer, or do you get a fairly wide fluctuation 
a SE aployment? 


‘ Mr. ANDERSON: As far as Cominco is concerned, the employment has been 
ery steady. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: How about the towns of Trail, Nelson and Castlegar gen- 
lly? Is employment there fairly steady the year round? 


Mr. ANDERSON: There is some seasonal unemployment in the winter in 
me industries. 


Mr. DEacHMaAN: Do you expect the construction of the Columbia projects 
aemselves, the Arrow and the Mica dams, will draw employees or draw the 
forking force from that area to such an extent that it will pose any threat 
t all to your own operations? Will there in effect be a labour shortage gen- 
rated in that particular area as these projects go on? 


ie Mr. ANDERSON: Not that I am aware of. I think skilled workers might 
ave to be brought in. 


y Mr. DEACHMAN: You believe skilled workers would probably have to be 
I a into the area? 


' Mr. ANDERSON: I think so. 


‘ Mr. DEaAcHMaAN: Evidence was adduced here yesterday that the amount 
* power which Mica would produce would be far in excess of foreseeable 
lads. That is an amount of Mica power which is as much as you are now 
derating in your four or five dams. In your view, would the output of power 
4 Mica be far in excess of foreseeable loads? 


Mr. ANDERSON: As far as I am aware, there is no intention of machining 
: for a good many years. The dam will be constructed but there will be 
> power. I think the situation is somewhat changed now with the Peace dam © 
\ the way. I think the production of Mica will have to await loads. 


“Mr. DEACHMAN: We were given to understand that units at Mica would 
put in almost with the completion of the dam, which would bring us power 
nm there in about 1973. Am I correct? 
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Mr. ANDERSON: I was not aware that there was any cae NE ‘€6 
plated at the time of the. construction. If there were, I think there v 
have to be a market for it and the market might be export. a 

Mr. DEacHMAN: You mentioned this morning that it was the custon 
your company and that it is the custom of power companies to make 
forward in the building of their power. That is say, you build in blocks; 3 
go ahead for a period—perhaps a long period—in which no building of powe 
takes place, and then you suddenly build up again. Was this your statement’ 4 : 

Mr. ANDERSON: That is a reasonably correct interpretation of what I sai 
In the case of the Waneta dam, which was the largest dam Cominco 
structed and was to take advantage of the head, initially two generators 
put in which had a capability of 180,000 kw. Initially, Cominco could 
take up that block of power; therefore, there was a period in which no 
pension took place. It took a period of a few years to take up that amoun 
of power. i 

Mr. DEAcHMAN: How many years ahead would you plan to build? 


Mr. ANDERSON: The large installations that are put in now take three 
to construct, so we are at least looking ahead for three years. Our forecasts 
up from five to seven years. We are fairly certain of our planning for five 
ahead but we must allow three years lead time to build new generation. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: In planning power resources for the province, as in» t 
case of Mica, what do you think would be reasonable planning ahead? ee 


Mr. ANDERSON: You are going a little beyond our normal thinking in pro 
of that size. I am sure the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority 
have contemplated studies of this kind, since they are Sauihae involved 
have concerned ourselves with our own probleme 


Mr. DEACHMAN: That is not my question. 


Mr. PucHu: May I ask a supplementary question? 
In your appendix 3 you have a projection of some 25 years. Do you 1 
that is a reasonable way of doing things? This includes Peace river, the Colum 
river development and the phasing of certain types of power. 
Mr. ANDERSON: It must depend entirely upon the load growth figure 
have used. I am not familiar with the figure they have used. 


Mr. PucH: You have not seen their report? 
Mr. ANDERSON: I have not seen their report. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): The questions I wanted to ask 
largely covered by Dr. Davis before the noon hour recess, but I would li 
follow them up again because we have heard so much about the Kootenay wai 
and the position Mr. Anderson’s brief takes on page 9 on the general prin 
of the diversion. For that reason, I would like to go into it a little further. — 

First of all, is it correct that historically and currently your company 1 
almost entirely dependent on waters that originate in Kootenay river? 

Mr. ANDERSON: Kootenay and Pend d’Oreille. 4 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): The Kootenay is the larger prod I 
both presently and historically? . 


Mr. ANDERSON: No, the maximum capacity on the Kootenay will be 28 
kilowatts. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): That is current installations } by 


Mr. ANDERSON: That is with no maintenance. That is with eve 
operating and our best water conditions. That is not in the high flood con 
when we cannot produce so much. In best water conditions, with all mac 
operating, our maximum is 288,000 kilowatts. Our maximum capability 01 
Pend d’Oreille-Waneta plant is 284,000 kilowatts. eS a 
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EMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): It will account for 50 per cent of. 
ent production? 3 : ye Be 
Mr. WaDESON: That is true as far as our peaking capability is concerned, but 
as the firm energy is concerned—which is our chief product, if I may put 
that way—the Kootenay system now produces 175 megawatts of firm 
ergy and the Waneta plant, with three units, can produce 238 megawatts of 
energy. Therefore, Waneta is at present ahead of the Kootenay from that 
ion. 
Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): If there is a substantial diversion of 
enay from a supply of water to your system, this would reduce your 
rating capacity very substantially. We have heard that at the end of approxi- 
ly 80 years, within the terms of the treaty, there might be as high as 90 per 
diversion. 
Mr. WaveEson: Any diversion of the Kootenay that takes water away from 
ould mean that we would lose production. 
_ Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Therefore, you would be obliged to 
alternative sources if this were to take place? Have you available or con- 
dated alternative methods of generating power that would be as economic 
u as the power you can generate from the Kootenay waters? 
Mr. ANDERSON: Perhaps Mr. Wadeson might elaborate. 
Mr. WaDESON: The loss of power from the diversion up in that part of 
river is substantial, but it would not be a killing blow to our system. 
main objection to a large diversion up in that area is that it would 
it our expansion. I have pointed out the benefits that are to be achieved 
the use of ‘Libby water. If the diversion is such that it inhibits the 
opment of the Libby project, then at the same time it inhibits our 
nsion; and I think that is our principal objection. 
Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): You are counting substantially — 
this additional 220,000 kilowatts? 
_Mr. WandEson: That is correct. 
Mr. FLemiInG (Okanagan-Revelstoke): You would derive that from the 
Bie | 
Mr. WADESON: Yes. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I think it is reasonably safe to | 
hat should large scale diversion take place, provision would have to be 
de in advance for alternative sources of power at equivalent rates to your 
em in order to maintain the industrial complex. 


Mr. ANDERSON: To retain our competitive position. 

he CHAIRMAN: Is that it? 

fr. PucGH: That is the 190 odd source, the cost of that power? 

. ANDERSON: Yes. 

. PuGH: 1.9 mills somewhere around there? 

. ANDERSON: I do not know which source you are speaking of. I am 


‘Mr. Pucu: Oh, that is increased to $210,000 which you explained was 
ut in the dam. 


Mr. ANDERSON: I do not think we have any figures of our own on that. 
Mr. PucH: Montreal Engineering has the figures. 
r. ANDERSON: I am sorry, but I have not seen that report. 


r. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, I would 
o ask Mr. Anderson to turn to page seven of his brief where a discussion 
(20653—43 
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of the Waneta plant takes place. I would like to get this clear. I notice 
the Waneta and Duncan lake plants have been included in a number of bri 
Somehow it conveys the impression that in some way they are connec 
with the benefits to be derived from the treaty project. Would it be right 
say that the Waneta plant, even though it is on the stream in the Colum di 
system, is in no way dependent on the treaty plan, but is separate? 
Mr. ANDERSON: It is a project which is entirely separate. 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It is not one of th 
benefits to be derived from the treaty? The treaty will not benefit it? — 
Mr. ANDERSON: I cannot see that there is any connection. a 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It was just the inclusiot 
of it here that interested me, and I suggest that at page 12 you have als so 
included the Duncan lake project. 
Mr. ANDERSON: That is upstream of the Kootenay river. . 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes, and that also is 
a project which is not affected by the rest of the plan under the treaty? x 
Mr. ANDERSON: Well, Duncan would be a benefit to the Kootenay rivel 
plan. & 
Mr. CamMeEeRoN (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Oh yes; but I mean if 
is not dependent on any particular development for the rest of the area? — 
Mr. ANDERSON: No, it is a separate storage reservoir in a separate area 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes, it is not to be 
considered as one of the benefits to be derived from the treaty plan. 
Mr. ANDERSON: Well, it is in the benefits. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It is in the reference 
I know; but technically it is not dependent on the rest of the development 


Mr. ANDERSON: I am not quite sure that I understand. It is producing — 
benefit which is a flood benefit, and a downstream energy benefit under th 
treaty project. 


Mr. CaMeErROoN (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It could have all 
under any circumstances, under any plan adopted. 


Mr. ANDERSON: Cominco looked at Duncan lake storage at one time for ii 
own operation, but the cost of that project alone for our own particular op 
eration was not economic. However, to apply it to the treaty in the downstrean 
benefits is a different matter. y 


1a 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Thank you. Now, 61 
page 9 I would like to have a little explanation. I am sure there is an explana 
tion which escapes me owing to my ignorance of these matters; but in pa 
graph (3) (a), in the last sentence, you refer to Cominco operation and diversio: 
and you say: 


As a general principle, Cominco opposes the diversion of the Kootel | 
river into the Columbia since it would alienate present or poten 
power resources from an area that is already highly developed indi 
trially to a location that is presently remote from any major centre. 


Would you please elaborate and explain where the alienation woul 
take place? ea 


Mr. WADESON: The treaty contemplates three possible diversions, bu 
us look at it in a general sense. Any diversion from the Kootenay alie 
power from the plants on the west Kootenay route and transports that por 
in the form of generation to Mica, Downie creek, and Revelstoke canyon. 
is all we mean by alienation. It is moving it away from the load centre 
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der development and moving it up into the upper regions of the Columbia 
r where there is no major load centre. 


Mr. Herripce: Could you get a similar effect from Murphy ereék, if it 
sre built? 
Mr. WabDEson: Not at the same price, and who is going to build it? 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): What is the distance of 
e Mica site from the boundary? 


Mr. WabzEson: It is roughly 250 miles. You have, roughly, an equilateral 
Triangle with the apex at Mica, one of the lower corners at Vancouver, and 
he other one at south Slocan, and that makes as much as 250 miles of distance. 
_ Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Could you give me any 
dea of what the cost of that transmission would be per unit? 


Mr. WADESON: I use a rule of thumb. You can assume that we could not 
ssibly build transmission on voltage lower than 230,000 volts of transmission 
250 miles. I am not saying that that is the exact voltage. Conceivably it 
Id be 345 kilovolts, but at any rate it would not be less than 230,000 volts. 
€ minimum cost of that transmission would be in the order of $60,000 
mile. 

: As we have told you, our load increases in relatively small blocks of pos- 
sibly 20, 30 to 50 megawatts. The capability of that high voltage transmission, 
0 build it economically, should be more in the order of 200 megawatts. So 
would take perhaps several of these steps of use before that line was com- 
letely utilized. In other words, the unit cost of transmission for the power 
ould be extremely high in the first few years. I am not prepared to say the 
ctual number of mills per kilowatt hour. But it would be extremely high 
litially. 

_ Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I have another question. 
page 11 of your brief you refer to the High Arrow reservoir which will 
regulate water passing through any of Cominco’s present plants, and 


lerefore will not have any effect on your power production system. And in 
1 second sentence you say: 

: There is an indirect benefit, however, inasmuch as storage releases 
from Arrow could be used as a substitute for a part of a release from 


Libby, for example, to create more uniform flows in Kootenay river, 
: Could you explain that to us, please. 


_ Mr. Wapveson: Yes, sir. Let us assume an outside condition of something 

lly exaggerated. Let us suppose that United States interests wanted to 
ver 50,000 cubic feet per second in the Coulee reservoir and were not 
pared to draw any water out of the storage on the Pend d’Oreille system. 
_ One method would be to draw 50,000 cubic feet per second out of Libby, 
it that would mean that we would get rather more water than we would like 
}have coming down the Kootenay. So we would try to re-regulate it in Koo- 
nay lake. However, I am quite sure that our Canadian entity would do its 
st in a case like that, and would take 25,000 out of Libby, which is something 
it the west Kootenay can handle, and take 25,000 out of the Arrow lakes. 
t is good for us, and good for them, too. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): That is the main im- 
ance of the High Arrow to you? 


Mr. WaADESON: To us, yes. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): As an adjunct to the 
eration of Libby? 


Mr. WADESON: That is right. 
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Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands) : ‘You said daring 
your testimony that you anticipated no difficulty in obtaining co-operatio 
the operation of Libby. Bh | 

Mr. WapvEson: That is right. eS 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You said there “— 
physical and technical reasons why it should be quite easy to obtain it? 


Mr. WADESON: Yes. | 
Mr. CameEron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Can you anticipates any 
circumstances in which United States interest in the operation of Libby cor 
conflict with the interests of your company, if they had more demands of the 
own? a 
Mr. Waprson: No. The maximum hydraulic capacity of the Libby tur 
is so close to the amount that we could use that if we assume the interve 
inflow between Libby and Kootenay to be re-regulated by Kootenay lake, s 
the Libby releases must be something we can handle, and if they are not, th t 
as I say, we can easily substitute releases from some other reservoir. 
Mr. HEeRRIDGE: I have a supplementary question. Why would the Uni: 
States insist on a provision in the treaty giving them the final decision iz 
spect of Libby releases? an 
Mr. WaDESON: For precisely the same reason that I want to have final de 


ae" ley 
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Mr. HERRIDGE: What is that reason? 
Mr. WADESON: I want to be in control. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: They are in control? 
Mr. WADESON: That is right, at Libby. f 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): On page 10 you ha 
reference to the protection of floods of the magnitude of that which occur 
the year 1894. You say: 
Protection from a flood of that magnitude could be achieved 
by means of upstream storage such as would be provided by the L 
development. 
Does this convey an implication that there might be some alternative to 7 
which would serve the same purpose? 


Mr. WADESON: Oh, yes. I think we all recognize that the nae diva 
of the Kootenay, that is in effect a dam at the boundary, would have virt 
the same flood control opportunities as would Libby; it must, because the} 
in practically the same spot, provided you can get enough pumps to pum’ 
of the Dorr reservoir. It must have approximately the same flood control. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): On page 16 I come a 
the same words to which Mr. Herridge referred; that is, in the opinion of 
minco, the treaty and protocol constitutes a settlement which would be adv: 
tageous and fair to both Canada and the United States. Now, in making 
statement, did your company take into consideration some of the doubt v 
has been expressed before this committee with regard to the degree of co. 
that Canada really can exercise on the storages? Did your company se 
obtain a legal opinion from, shall I say, the people with expertise in in 


tional law, because apparently there are some questions there which are no’ 
quite clearly defined. Pe 


Mr. ANDERSON: I might answer that question. So far as taking a jewel 
is concerned, no, we did not, other than I may have spoken to Mr. Frere. W 
followed the treaty and we have read the presentations which have be 
here, although we have not had them too long. * 
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1e thing that appeals to us as operators, and from the economic point of. 
is that these treaty dams are being paid for. There is payment for a service, 
he ter flowing downstream, which enables Canada to build these dams to our 
entual advantage at Mica, Downie creek and Revelstoke. Without this pay- 
nt, I doubt very much whether Canada could economically go ahead on its 
I am sure it would be a very long distance away. To us that seemed to be 
easonable approach and a good basis of settlement on that portion of it. 
_ The presentations made as a result of these long negotiations seemed to be 
asonable to us. I have been engaged in some of these long drawn out negotia- 
ons, and I know the difficulties. You must have compromise in order to get 
reement; otherwise everything falls through. Also, I should say that personally 
know many of the people—the engineers—involved in these negotiations. We 
lave confidence in their competence, and we think they did a good job. We 
ieve they presented a very good case, and we think it is a good arrangement. 


nion? 


Mr. ANDERSON: No legal opinion; but in our experience, from an operating 
oint of view, we could see no difficulty in this. The entities do have to co-operate 
1 a planning program in five year steps. In planning anything, if you are going 
‘co-ordinate, necessarily you must agree in order to come up with a plan. I 

k the Canadians are just as good as the Americans in reaching agreement — 
such matters. 

Some hon. MempBErs: Hear, hear. 
Mr. ANDERSON: I see no difficulty. 


_ Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I do not think it is a ques- 

on of whether they are competent enough. I think it boils down to the legal 

erpretation of the treaty, which seems to be the question which is in doubt. 

Mr. ANDERSON: I am afraid we have not consulted any legal opinion outside 

-our own company in that regard. I do not know whether or not Mr. Frere 

ould add anything to that. I believe we have confidence in the government, 
Department of External Affairs and their legal representatives. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Thank you; that is all. 


Mr. ANDERSON: Would you mind repeating that question, please? 


Mr. STEWART: Obviously you have a large financial interest in this treaty 
d protocol? 


| 


| Mr. ANDERSON: Yes. 


Mr. Stewart: Do you feel uneasy in the situation you are in; that is, the 
uation in which you do not have a legal opinion with regard to the implica- 
ns of the treaty and protocol? Do you feel uneasy? 


_ Mr. ANDERSON: Personally I do not feel uneasy. 
f Mr. STEwart: Thank you. 
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Mr. LEBOE: I have just one question as a result of a question aske 
Mr. Cameron, and having to do with the Pend d’Orielle river. I believe 
the treaty of 1909 diversion was something on which the United States en’ 
was very, very clear with regard to their right to divert. It is my opinion—a 
I am wondering whether you feel the same way—that under the treaty ther 
now are limitations to the diversion of the Pend d’Orielle river? 

Mr. ANDERSON: Yes. It can only be diverted for consumptive use. 

Mr. GELBER: Would this improve your position and make it more secure 
would it provide a firmer basis inasmuch as diversion is more clearly defined? 

Mr. ANDERSON: Yes. We are much happier that the treaty precludes any 
diversion of streams crossing the boundary. “ 

Mr. GELBER: The treaty and protocol, therefore, really give a firmer basis 
to the position of your company. 

Mr. BREWIN: I have a supplementary question on this matter. 

The CHaIRMAN: Mr. Gelber, has your question been answered to youl 
satisfaction? £ 

Mr. GELBER: Yes; but I have another question after Mr. Brewin’s supple 
mentary. be 

Mr. BREWIN: I understood, from the answer of Mr. Batholomew yester. 
day, that the physical and other developments on the Pend d’Orielle made 
any diversion of that impracticable, quite apart from the legal right to do 

Mr. ANDERSON: I think it would be very expensive; but latterly the Seattle 
City Light Company is now constructing a plant very close to the border ze) 
the Pend Oreille river on the United States side. I think even without th 
treaty it would be very difficult to divert, but I am much happier that it 1 
in the treaty. ae | 

Mr. Brewin: The treaty really just reinforces what you think is thé 
practical situation in any event? a 

Mr. ANDERSON: Yes. 


question. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think there is another supplementary by Mr. Gelber. i 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): My question is on thi: 


point regarding the Senate project on the Pend Oreille. What is the distan 
of that proposed site of development from the city of Seattle? “4 


Mr. Byrne: It is 450 or 500 miles. 


Mr. ANDERSON: I suppose, in the realm of 600 or 700 miles. This is no 
matter of transmitting power directly from the plant to Seattle. This is 
matter of displacement through the Bonneville system. It could be used in t] 
Spokane area or moved on to some other site. ‘ 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Gelber? 


Mr. GELBER: Your company and British Columbia Power are the tw 
chief utilities in British Columbia today; is that correct? 4 


pared to British Columbia Hydro. Cominco have their own plants for indu 
power, and West Kootenay operates the plants for Cominco. The over 
installed capacity of the West Kootenay system is very large. % 


Mr. GELBER: The British Columbia power people gave us a certain vier 
in respect of power in the Columbia basin, and their view of the treaty 
protocol is based upon their projection of the position of power in the Col 
basin. I would like to know what your reaction is. I feel the criticism 0 
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y comes from people who do not agree with that view. As you know, the 
ew of British Columbia power is that the asset we have in some measure 
a wasting asset and we should make a deal now, and the critics feel we 
re giving away something which we can maintain and use for years to come. 
hat is your view in this connection? 


Mr. ANDERSON: I would agree with the view that the sooner you can 
develop hydro, provided that you have a market for it, it should be done, as 
sts are rising all the time and it eventually gets to a point where it will 
be more economical to develop power some other way. 

‘Mr. Byrne: Mr. Anderson, I wonder if you would care to comment on the 
importance of integration in your system rather than equichange. If your 
licence read “integration” would this provide for larger blocks of power being 
developed at one time rather than waiting for your requirements? 


_ Mr. Brewin: If the witness understands the question, that is fine; but I 
would ask that the hon. member explain his question for the benefit of the 


Mr. BYRNE: What I meant by integration is where you would be able to 
ve a net export at the end of the year? 


Mr. ANDERSON: Do you mean to disregard the boundary so that we could 
tegrate and interchange, and export and import at will with another 
large system? 

_ Mr. Byrne: Yes. 


Mr. WabDEson: At present, Mr. Byrne, that would not improve our firm 
ergy position, with broader privileges in the matter of integration. Later 
, as the critical period extends ultimately to the 42 month period, then it 
certainly will be restrictive as far as our operations are concerned if we have 
balance off our energy interchange at 12 month intervals. This is looking 
long way into the future; however, I assume by that time some other 
arrangements will be made. 


_ Mr. Byrne: Dr. Keenleyside indicated when he was before the committee 
hat eventually, once we have established our right to the downstream benefits — 
and we have gone through our construction period in all probability there 
would be an interconnection in the northwest Pacific. 

_ Mr. WavEson: Yes, I support that. 


Mr. Byrne: Mr. Anderson, you mentioned expanding industries of high 
wer usage in Kimberley and in the west Kootenay; could you explain just 
at is taking place at the moment in respect of some of your by-products 
d the reduction of the iron concentrate which, I understand, now is moving 
o the Saskatchewan area for the production of fertilizer. 


_ Mr. ANDERSON: Well, in the production of fertilizer, one of the chief 
Ingredients is sulphuric acid. The iron concentrate is an iron sulphide and the 
sulphur must be roasted out to produce an iron oxide before it can be treated 
nh an electric furnace for pig iron. The sulphur from the iron sulphide is 
ised to make sulphuric acid, and sulphuric acid is used in the treatment of 
hosphate rock in order to make phosphoric acid, which will be produced at 
mberley and shipped to Regina when the new fertilizer plant is completed 
re. 


Mr. Byrne: And, this depends on relatively cheap power in Kimberley? 
Mr. ANDERSON: Yes. 

_ Mr. Byrne: Are you familiar with the railway which goes from approxi- 
nately Wardner to Golden in British Columbia? 


Mr. ANDERSON: Although I know the location I have not been a passenger 
that train. 
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Mr. ByrNE: You realize under the so-called MeNaughton ple 
way will have to be relocated. t hive 
Mr. ANDERSON: I think it will have to be very extensively relocated 
Mr. Byrne: Have you any estimate of the amount of Cominco produ F 
which is offshore or sells in the United States which is carried by this rail 
at the present time? 
Mr. ANDERSON: Well, I believe all the tonnage at Trail and Kimberley nov 
is going east through the Windermere valley and to the coast, and up to a. 
transcontinental at Golden and then east and west from there. 
Mr. ByRNE: Going both east and west? 3 
Mr. ANDERSON: So far as I know, but I am not familiar with their shi 
ments. However, I do know that the products going out of Trail certainl 
Vancouver are going that way and, outside of certain shipments to the Ca 
dian east, movement would be that way. Now, I am not sure in respec 
American shipments. 
Mr. ByRNE: This is quite a considerable saving, I undertand, at lea + te 
the railways. I do not know whether or not it is to the shipper. 
Mr. ANDERSON: I do not know. a 
Mr. BYRNE: You pay the same amount; this would be more a matter ¢ of 
savings to the railway, I presume? 
Mr. ANDERSON: It is of definite importance to the railway. ~ oi 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions. If not, I would like to con 
gratulate the members of the committee and the witnesses for the prompt con 
siderations given to these problems. We are half an hour ahead of time t 
afternoon and, therefore, I would ask for a motion for adjournment until 9 


tomorrow morning when we are scheduled to hear Mr. Larratt Higgin 3 
Toronto. i 


Company of Canada Limited for your very kind attention. 
Mr. HEerRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, there were four or five members of the « c 
mittee who had further questions to ask Mr. Bartholomew. I understand i 
is a spare day coming up, at which time we could put these questions to |! 
Mr. MAcDONALD: We finished him last night. ; 
The CHAIRMAN: I was certain we had completed with Mr. Bartholed 
last night. oh 
Mr. HERRIDGE: This is not so. There were three or four who wished to ut 
questions to Mr. Bartholomew, and Dr. Kindt was one. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Herridge, I think if you consult the records : 
will find Mr. Kindt was on the list. He arrived late and he left early. He 
scheduled to follow Mr. Brewin. Following Mr. Kindt there were questions 
Mr. Groos, Mr. Stewart, Dr. Willoughby and Mr. Ryan. .. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Was this last night? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Then there was a misunderstanding. There were ah 
four who wished to put more questions. 


The CHAIRMAN: But surely there has to be some limit to the time w 
locate to witnesses. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: But, Mr. Chairman, we do have a spare day and surel 
could call him back for the one session. 


Mr. BYRNE: You may have a spare day but I have not any spare ti 
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3 Herrivce: I am sorry but I had to run over to the house because a 
sstion arose at 10 o’clock. _ 5 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Herridge, Mr. Cameron and Mr. Brewin urgently have - 
brought to the attention of the Chair the fact we are working this committee 
too hard. 
_ It appears there is still a very heavy schedule before us. I had no knowl- 
ge last night that there were additional members who wished to ask ques- 
is of Mr. Bartholomew. I have my list from last night before me and every 
on on that list including Mr. Kindt was given an opportunity to ask ques- 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I had to leave because of the question which 
as raised at 10 o’clock. I did ask Mr. Bartholomew several questions, but I 

mave several more I wish to ask. Am I going to be denied the opportunity of 
ng so? 

~The CHAIRMAN: Yesterday you were given the opportunity of questioning 

. Bartholomew after Mr. Macdonald who followed Mr. Turner. I had the 
es of four members on my list being Mr. Turner, Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Her-— 
ge and Mr. Pugh. As I recall, you asked Mr. Bartholomew several questions. 

_ Mr. HerripGe: As a result of further questions asked I should like to ask 

everal more. 


Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, I respectfully suggest that you, Mr. Herridge 


find out whether Mr. Bartholomew can be fitted in again. 


Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, the fact that one member of the committee 
ed questions and then desisted does not indicate that member may not pos- 
y have further relevant questions to ask. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen we have 20 minutes left before our regular 

of adjournment at 6 o’clock. I note that Mr. Bartholomew is here in this 

m. Would it be the pleasure of the members of this committee to continue 
until 6 o’clock and then meet at 8 o’clock tonight to complete these 

ions? ; 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Herridge indicated that he had several questions to ask. 


_ Mr. Herrivce: Mr. Chairman, unfortunately I left my file in this regard in | 
office. I expect we will continue until six. May I be allowed to go to my 
ice to get that file? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


‘Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Mr. Chairman, if the committee is 
ession I should like to ask Mr. Bartholomew one question. 
_Mr. Bartholomew at page 45 of your brief, at about the centre of the page. 
| State: 

The lake will flood right back to Revelstoke, much of which will be 
endangered by the constantly rising and falling water level. 


I wonder whether you made this statement prior to or after Dr. Keenley- 
de’s testimony to the effect that diking and river bank protection work would . 
ake place at Revelstoke to avoid this danger. Dr. Keenleyside made reference 
meeting of the city council of Revelstoke in regard to this subject. 


Mr. F. J. BaRTHOLOMEW (Electrical Engineer, Vancouver, British Colum- 
ia): I visited Revelstoke and travelled around the river area there. I cannot 
ember the names of the engineers who were with me there at the time. This 
;in 1961. The conclusion that I came to was that there would be considerable 
ge to the stability of the ground which would be constantly affected by the 
ng. I have not seen the evidence to which you have referred. 


and the other members of the steering committee take up this question and 
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Mr. Ftemine (Okanagan-Revelstoke): In Dr. Keenleyside’s brief, refe ne¢ 
was made to the appointment of a regional planner. Further questions 
asked regarding this situation. I am afraid I do not have the proceedings o 
evidence of that meeting. In any event in his brief he also mentioned the qu 
tion of relocation of roads, and that outside experts have prepared studies 
the economy of the Revelstoke area and of the practicability, including 
acceptability, of establishing a model village community for the benefit of peo 
who had previously been living in isolated areas or in centres which will be 
undated. Dr. Keenleyside also elaborated to some extent on this situation in 
testimony. He specifically mentioned one meeting at Revelstoke at which 
question of river bank and erosion control had been taken into account and t 
the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority was continuing to work 
this problem. I wonder whether, when you prepared this statement, you w 
aware of this other development referred to by Dr. Keenleyside? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: No I was not aware of that fact. I believe the loggi 
industry will still be lost in Revelstoke. It is not large but it is worth while to 
Revelstoke and those areas below. : 

You can only make partial reparation. I discussed this matter with | 
Hardman and he was of the opinion that it would affect at least 20 per cent of | 
the Revelstoke economy. F 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): You are not suggesting, are y : 
that the timber harvested lies in the reservoir area; you mean only the plan 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Considerable logging takes place in the reservoir ar 
There is an airfield in the area that will be flooded. I presume that if you g 
further you would find another airstrip there. 7 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): To come back to the logging ind 
try, the sawmills, not the timber, are affected. The timber harvested is n 
the reservoir but in many cases the sawmills are there. Therefore, as Mr. Will 
ton indicated, the British Columbia government is prepared to make crown land 
available for alternative locations for both the communities and industr 
development purposes so that this would meet the requirements of those 
Provided that this was done, would the position of those mills be secured? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I cannot answer that question. I think you have 
find out from the sawmill owner himself what his resettlement situation lo 
like. Undoubtedly, if you compensate him at a high enough value he can sa 
that he is all right, but you will be losing an active settlement area and 
you would be restricting it. They think, and I think so too, that that valle 
is worth saving. o. 

Mr. FLemiIne (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I do not want to argue the me! { 
of that particular point of view, but suppose the land around Gordon rit 
and the area northwest of Revelstoke are developed, as is contemplated, th 
is a substantial amount of land, as indicated in 1961 by Mr. Fulton, that 7 
be flooded. The diking and protective works could provide something in © 
neighbourhood of 550 acres in the immediate Revelstoke area for industr:! 
commercial and residential purposes. Apparently he has gone further a 
indicated other areas that could be provided as alternative lands for red 
velopment of communities. If proper compensation was paid covering — 
cost of the relocation of sawmills and so on, would you not feel that ft 
would retain industry for that community? . | 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: It is a difficult question to answer. I am guided a good | 
deal by some of my timber and lumber friends in the area. They know it | 
better than I do and they put in a brief to the provincial governmen 
December of 1960 before the treaty came out. Mr. Johnson of Revelstoke ga 
a most interesting and I am sure an important appraisal of the situation 
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velstoke that would follow from the raising of the water to that elevation. 
ave been in Revelstoke many times. I do not know it intimately in the 
ner in which Mr. Hardman and Mr. Johnson and others up there know it. 
Admittedly I have to accept the opinions or the guidance of specialists in the 
fea Who have lifelong experience there. There was general concern expressed 
yy these people. I have been up there several times and I know there was 
oncern. However, I have to admit that of my own personal knowledge I know 
he general area you refer to but I have not investigated the possibilities of 
oa and its results. 


ane t 


J _ Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): And you have not had conversations 
y ith these gentlemen of the city council since the meeting to which Dr. 
Keenleyside referred? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: When did Mr. Keenleyside have that meeting? 


_ Mr. Herripce: I have’ the verbatim report of the meeting with the city 
uncil on February 20, 1964. 


- Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I have not been in Revelstoke this year. 


_ Mr. Herrince: I have just one question on the question that was raised 
y Mr. Fleming. Do you know we have at Nakusp quite a small sawmill but 
ith a substantial business and two sawmills at Arrowhead which are going 
30 be flooded out? These people have no idea where they are going to go at 
she present time. They would like to find out. It is going to be a very difficult 
thing on the Arrow lakes. 


_ Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Some of the sawmills on the Arrow lakes will pos- 
bly lose the facilities they now have for floating their lumber because the 
riation in height is too large to enable them to use that water in the way 
ley have been using it until now. =e 


_ Mr. Herripce: I know one company which is intending to rebuild because 

ithe fluctuation in the height of the water. 

ie Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I am quite sure they cannot use it. 

4 Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Bartholomew, will you substantiate your statement that 
e United States plants are unable to increase their firm output by 34 million 

Hlowatts when Canadian storages are affected? 


_ Mr. BarTHOLOMEW: Mr. Chairman, this is a calculation which was made 


Z 


f 


e the tabulations of the water flow of the Columbia river. I do not have 
Hi 


€ calculations in front of me by which these figures were arrived at but 
‘ink I can reconstruct it for you. 

_ That figure is the total which would be produced in the United States. 
tually, there is 1.3 million of firm power, of downstream benefits to the 
Jnited States; there is 1.3 recognized by the treaty to Canada. There is 580 
f firmed-up power which the United States receives which is not shared 
4 Canada. From the additional storage provided by Canada— 
ee 


; Mr. MacponaLp: Would it not be preferable if the witnesses did their 
ome before they came to the committee? 


Mr. BAaRTHOLOMEW: I have no papers with me. 


| The Cuairmaw: It is remarkable how the witness is working away here 
fith his slide rule. 


Mr. Macpona.p: I move that the committee adjourn until eight o’clock. 


_ The CuHairnMaAN: The witness was called up here without his papers. These 
complicated questions. 


' 
i 


Es 


. 
= Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: We have increased the generated energy by virtue of 
five million acre feet in Mica not credited in the treaty, by one million 
feet at High Arrow not regarded in the treaty, and there are five million 
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acre feet of storage at Libby, which is not recognized as a Coundien 
in the treaty. The sum of those storages builds up to 600,000 kilowatt 
think that is it. I have 1.3 of Canadian, 1.3 United States generated. 
United States, and 0.58 firmed-up power. That works out to 3.8 bil 
kilowatts of additional firm power generated in the United States plants owing 
to our storage. I am quite sure those figures are essentially correct. 

Mr. Herripce: Mr. Chairman, I move we adjourn until eight o’clock. | 


Mr. Stewart: I think we should be prepared to work long days. I 
in favour of the motion. 
Motion agreed to, and the committee adjourned to 8 p.m. this day. 


EVENING SITTING F 
TurespAy, April 28, 1964. — 


a 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. The first witness will | 
Mr. Herridge followed by Mr. Kindt. 4 
Mr. HerrIpGE: You mean the first questioner, not the first witness. N 
Mr. Bartholomew, before six o’clock I asked you this question: Will you 
stantiate your statement that the United States is able to increase its 
output by 34 million kilowatts when Canadian storage is effected. Would 
mind completing your answer to that? 
Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: No. I was looking for an authority. I wish to ref 
to the second report made by the United States river power system, the Unite ted 
States department of the interior, Bonneville administration 1961. They 
us that with the construction, and with that availability of treaty storag 
Libby, this will enable the Bonneville to add 2 million kilowatts of firm po 
to the Bonneville reserves, and to add that, after delivering Canadian do 
stream benefits which at this time were expected to come to Canada, and that 
it is available from the treaty storage plus Libby. ki 
But when you increase the treaty storages by an additional 5 million f 
at Mica, and one million existing and available at High Arrow, you create . an 
additional 200,000 or 300,000 kilowatts, leading this up to the 3% millio 
which I calculated. And there is one further comment. In this Bonne 
report they are discussing the tie line with California, and point out 
that this will divert the hydro energy to peaking and thermal displacem 
That is not directly concerned with your question, Mr. Chairman, but 
authority for my statement is supported by the authority of the Bonne 
report. 
Mr. Stewart: Could we have the page number, please? 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: It is in the first section of the 1961 report. They 
roman numerals and it is on pages III and IV. By the way, this reference 
Bonneville resources does not include private companies such as Grant cou 
and Rock Island is another. I merely state that to show that the stateme 
quite conservative. 
Mr. HErRRIDGE: Mr. Bartholomew, yesterday you were discussing ce: 
statements made by the Hon. Paul Martin in his letter to the Vancouver b 
of trade, and you were cut off before you had completed your analysis of his 
letter. Would you finish it? 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes, I will. The statement was made that the 
States system is continually increasing and becoming more flexible in its 
ation. This is a major reason for the decreasing nature of Canada’s downst: 


. co-ordinated operations of Libby will reduce the potential benefits to the 
ed States. 


_ My comments on that, sir, are that we are here making assumptions which 


ced it is merely because we did not have the writing of it that we find them 
sing. The Hon. Paul Martin does point out correctly that Kootenay lake can 
some re-regulating more or less on a daily basis, but if the condition arose 


ease it early, there is nothing we can do to avoid it. 


_ Ido not think we can safely make any assumption how a big system like 
his is going to operate, particularly after it is interconnected with California. 
u see, we have a reference here in the letter. Studies run for an average 
r of streamflow. But all our benefits are based upon the critical year of 
eamflow. 


_ The year of regulation is based to support the critical year, in order to get 
le optimum flow of that period. Again, “normal operations of Libby will suit 
st of the requirements’. So, I feel that we are in a bad position when we 
e to say “‘to suit most of the requirements’’. In effect this is what we say. 
The Hon. Paul Martin states again that consumptive needs are permitted 
ater is used for power generation en route to those consumptive needs. But 
re is nothing in the protocol or the treaty which declares it. And I think it 
avery dangerous assumption to make. 


We are again back in the field of speculation and hope. You see, here is 
ther statement which I find it difficult to agree with. “It is not the size of 


system on that storage.” 


Well, it was suggested here that the system becomes less dependant upon 
age which worked the other way. The facts are that they will use every 


nd when you run into the situation where we are tied to California, I would 
timate—although I cannot prove it—that it was tied on to a system of one to 
70 million kilowatts of generation at Libby, and I can imagine this would 

e the effect of accelerating by several years the period when Mica and Ar- 


— 


vice. I cannot agree, and I do not think that engineers generally would 
sree with the statement that the system becomes less dependant upon storage. 
There was another suggestion made here that I find difficult. The Hon. Paul 
artin states that the Sir Alexander Gibb report was in error where they in- 
rm us, or the British Columbia energy board, that Mica would lose 150,000 
Kilowatts of peaking capacity, and 25,000 of average energy. The Gibb engi- 
leers went down and conferred with the United States army engineers in Port- 
d, and it was on the basis of the information and assistance that they re- 
ed there in interpreting the system and the treaty, or appraising the system 
interpreting the treaty that they arrived at these results. 


I think one would be very rash to condemn the report of Alexander Gibb 


Merz and McLellan. I consider them, as do many others, to be among the 

Ost reliable and competent consulting engineers in the world. 
- You will find this statement at page 26 of the first volume of the Gibb report. 
find it very difficult to accept the criticism made by the Hon. Paul Martin of 
e Gibb statement here: 
_ —any penalty to Canada brought about by conflict in operation— 
at is operation of Mica. 

—would not reduce Mica’s at site potential but would be deducted from 

Canada’s share of the downstream benefits. 
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nadian storage: as the system becomes more flexible, it is less likely that 
ld have been completely clarified in the treaty or the protocol. I feel con- 


hat they wanted to hold back Kootenay until late in the season, or Libby, or | ! 


system which determines the best use of the storage, but the dependence of. 


ubic foot of water that they can get for peaking and thermal displacement. | 


w and Duncan are called upon to provide peaking and thermal displacement > 
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Now then, if we can look at the terms of sale, we find that anythin 
do to deteriorate the downstream benefits becomes a penalty to us. The U 
States will buy them back and replace them at our expense. We may have » 
opportunity of replacing them ourselves; but any time that we reduce 
downstream benefits from the amounts theoretically available we would be 
penalized in the manner set forth in paragraph 4, page 120 of the white paper, 
and in paragraph 3—and you refer back again to section A, paragraphs (b) and 
(c). I do not think the significance of that was realized when this was written 


Mr. HerripGe: This is Mr. Martin speaking? 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I quoted from Mr. Martin’s comments. 
Any penalty to Canada brought about by conflicting operation would no 
reduce Mica’s at site potential, but would be deducted from Canada’s shar 
of the downstream benefits. 


We cannot deduct it. We have sold these benefits and the United States pai 
for them, and we are going to have to fevlecs them at our cost. Then, Mr. Marti 
suggests: 4 

Even if the penalties suggested were valid—the reduction in our down: 
stream capacity—would be about 10 per cent and 3 per cent in ou 
capacity and energy. 


Well now, in the protocol press release he has suggested that we Canadians 
are going to put in 1,800,000 kilowatts of generating capacity; that is our capaci 
Is he implying in that that we would lose 10 per cent of that capacity? Mi 
you, there is no justification in my opinion for putting in 1,800,000 kilowatts; | 
it is called for, and if you take 10 per cent of it as spare, it still leaves 1,600,0 
If the penalty is 10 per cent of that, it is 160,000, and we are right back at o 
Gibb figure. 

So, again I find it difficult to follow the philosophy behind this interp 
tion, and I say it is a great pity that we did not take advantage of the op 
unity when I thought we had it of writing a protocol, that said exactly wha 
wanted it to say rather than having a document which we have to interpr 
order to see whether it means this or means that. I think that is a very d 
appointing document. With that analysis, I close that question. 


Mr. Stewart: The document to which you referred was the annex to 
letter transmitted by Mr. Martin to the Vancouver board of trade? 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. I read it to the meeting but we did not get ve 
far with it. 
Mr. STEWART: Could you tell me whether the subcommittee of the board 0 
trade has had an opportunity to make an analysis of this annex? ea 


committee over at my house. We spent a very long evening there. They, 
engineering committee, are always to start with highly critical of what 
thinking; they really are not sympathetic, and technically they cannot prope 
be until I have proved my case. They went through the papers and docum 


Mr. STEWART: But there has been no formal ain yet? 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Well, sir, beyond this— 

Mr. STEWART: Beyond what you now say. 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Well, the engineering committee reported to the could 


of Trade eS aiive committee then took it up with Council. 
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Mr. Stewart: I do not think this is important enough to go on with. How- 
yer, in my hand I have a copy of a letter from the Vancouver board of trade 


ted April 23. I do not propose to read it, but I would like to call to the atten- 
of the committee the fact that it says: 


The substance of your Pepys 
_ Mr. Martin’s reply. 


a 
x 
. 1s now being studied by our subcommittee. 
; | The letter concludes by saying: 


I congratulate you on your devotion to the job and I thought you 
would like to know the very excellent manner in which you have dealt 
with our submission has not gone unnoticed. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: The subcommittee has not seen this. 
office a day or two before I left Vancouver. It is on the agenda for our 
t meeting. The engineering committee have not considered this document 
t all. What I am giving you now is my own interpretation of it. In other 
fords, the questions sent to Mr. Martin were authorized and sent by the 
neil, but his reply has not been looked at by the engineering committee. 

_ Mr. Stewart: This is a reaction to Mr. Martin’s r 
mmittee posed to him. 

_ Mr. BartHo.omew: This letter you have there? 
‘Mr. STEwart: Yes. 


_ Mr. BartHoLoMEw: That was Mr. Morris’ reply, I presume. 


_ Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): On a point of order, 
oes one now assume that any member of the committee may inject a letter 
id have it recorded in the proceedings? 


This arrived at 


n 


eply to the questions your 


_ The CHarrmMan: No. I think we should endeavour not to put letters in, in 


_ Mr. Stewart: I am prepared to table this. 


_ Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): No, you cannot bring 
e Vancouver board of trade here to be cross-examined. That is my difficulty. 


Mr. MAacpoNnaLp: I have a supplementary question of Mr. Bartholomew. 
as Professor Muir, the head of civil engineering at the university of British 
lumbia, a member of the subcommittee? 


_ Mr. BarRTHOLOMEW: Yes. 


: Mr. MACDONALD: Did he agree with your conclusions which you presented 


ie) us yesterday and today, and which are exhibited in the document to which 
‘ou refer? 

| Mr. BarTHOLOMEW: Professor Muir has concurred in the resolutions from 
he engineering committee to the council of the board of trade. He has nothing 
0 do with what I have here interpreted in this letter from Mr. Martin, nor 
: S the board of trade. This is purely my reaction to it. He probably has seen 
but it has not been studied, nor has it been discussed. 


Mr. Macponaup: You are saying that Professor Muir has not confirmed 
(our opinions. Is it not the fact that Professor Muir, rather than being opposed 
5 the treaty, protocol and terms of sale, is very much in favour of them? 


ughts are; but Professor Muir did sit with the engineering committee when 
} paper to Mr. Martin was drafted. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I do not think it is fair to ask what Professor Muir’s ~ 
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-stroyed and has to be re-negotiated. I think a lot of people who have said al 
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The committee of the board of trade sent a memorandum in whic 
advised Mr. Martin it did not represent council policy and Professor Mui 
a member of the engineering committee, and sat in on that together with 
Stacey, Dr. Smith, Col. Letson and others whom I do not recollect at the preser 
time. : “7 
Mr. MacponaLD: Mr. Bartholomew, I put it to you specifically that Pr 
fessor Muir does not share your views. In this connection I would refer speci 
fically to the proceedings of this committee at page 445, in which is set outé 
letter from Professor Muir, which later was introduesd into the proceeiaa 
The part of the letter reads as follows: a 

My position on the proper sequence of power development now di 
fers slightly from the conclusions given in my letter to the editor of th 
Engineering and Contract record. I would now revise clause 2 as fol 
lows: aa 

Proceed as soon as possible with the Columbia river development, 
including the Mica power plant, on the basis of the treaty, protocol, and 
terms of sale agreed upon between Canada and the United States on 
January 22, 1964. Y 


That is the position of Professor Muir, the head of the civil engineeri : 
department, university of British Columbia. 


Mr. HerripcGe: Mr. Chairman, we have another letter. 


Mr. CaDIEUX (Terrebonne): I have a supplementary question, Mr. Ch i 
man. . 


Mr. Bartholomew, in connection with that meeting you had at your 
home at which members of the special engineering committee of the Vanco 
board of trade were present you said they were not sympathetic. I gather 
they were not sympathetic to your views. Am I right or wrong in this con: 
tion? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: No. Whenever I bring anything up in needling a er 
of sceptics I have to convince them by the severest logic that I am right. To 
not get an initial sympathetic hearing. Now, mind you, they are all very § 
friends of mine. They approach every new problem in a highly critical fr 
of mind and, any time they agree to anything, they make a pretty good s 
of it. 


Mr. MAcpdoNnaALD: You did not appear to convince the head of the civil 
gineering department at the university of British Columbia. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will now revert to Mr. Herridge and Mr. Kindt | 
be next. a 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Bartholomew, what Mr. Macdonald is referring to isé 
statement made in the house in which I said I had received a letter inforn 
me that Professor Muir was critical of the treaty. In your discussions wit 
prior to the date in which he wrote this letter and changed his position wot 
you say he was critical of some aspects of the treaty? # 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I wonder if you would excuse me from answering 
question. Professor Muir is a very old friend of mine and the last thing I wat 
do is embarrass him. And, I suggest, it does not advance the study of this sub 
If you do not mind, I would rather be excused. I think you will have to loo! 
the letter yourself and come to your own conclusion. But, I do want to sa 
anyone who makes any criticism of the treaty or the protocol, wheth 
realizes it or not, is opposing the treaty because you cannot modify that 
without it passing the United States congress and, therefore, it become: 
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1g ; about the treaty have thought that merely because they do not like 
h Arrow dam or Libby, but were prepared to endorse everything else, 
re supporting the treaty. But, any criticism you make on the treaty 

demning it. 

Mr. Macponatp: I have a supplementary, Mr. Chairman. 

Perhaps it would be useful in respect of that statement to read the state- 


nt which preceded the one I just read from Professor Muir, which reads as 
Ows: 


Because we had insufficient engineering cost data available on the 
_ McNaughton proposals we meticulously avoided taking any stand on the 


relative merits of the McNaughton and treaty plans of development of 
_ the Columbia. 


“But, as he goes on to point out, now having those figures available he sup- 
orts the treaty plan, the protocol and terms of sale. 


» Mr. BartHotomew: I do not want to comment on that. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: We always have to let Mr. Macdonald have a go, you know. 
There is a map at the end of the addendum to your brief which, to me, is 

interesting. As a layman, I would like you to explain it briefly. Mr. 
rman, I think it should be included in the minutes of today’s proceedings 
use it is indeed a very interesting map. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: We do not determine the capacity of a plant nor of 
mstream benefits by the annual flow and you will remember the treaty has 
[ the term “critical flow”. I have to admit for over a year I was under a 


. It made it sound very stupid. But, I was quite a long time in really 
prehending what was meant by the critical period and it was not until I 
a whole series of years on a chart and began to study them that I began . 
what was involved. The department was very tolerant in carrying on 
pondence with me. If you like, you might say I was barking up the wrong 


owever, this chart analyses the principles applied in determining down- 
am power benefits. On the left hand side of the chart it shows that in 1928 — 
dam sites were all overflowing or they would have been had they been filled 
use more water had run in than could be stored, and each year thereafter 
determine the maximum average load you can maintain throughout the 
and for the critical period. 

I think one of the interesting things is to show what a little bit of water 
ge area will do initially towards firming up or creating substantial average 
r. You see, the flow of the Columbia river goes down to less than a million 
ot a month and only 11 million acre feet of storage increases the average 
up to 33 million AF per month. Now, a plant has to be able to provide the 


t becomes 
from the 


is the treaty storage, 
e following one is the unrecognized storage created by the dams which 
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this condition. It gets very close to it in 1945 and 1946 but does not 
bad a condition as in 1928 to 1932. This is what is called the 42 month cr 
period in engineering terms. We obtained a lot of our calculations through 1 
use of these figures. - 
Mr. Krypt: Mr. Bartholomew coud you give us a thumb nail sketch 
what is meant by your paragraph 4 on the first page where you state: . 
It will be shown that the original treaty did not take cognizance e 

nearly the full benefits created downstream in the United States by @ t] 


Canadian stored water. 


I gather that means you feel Canada is not going to receive the f 
benefit through the treaty in respect of Canadian stored water; is that right: 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. I think you have interpreted my words accura 
We have assigned under the treaty 15,500,000 acre feet and we have six mi 
more created. We have created five million acre feet at Mica and one mi 
at Arrow lakes which we say we are keeping to firm up our own water req 
-ments. We have permitted the construction of the Libby reservoir with 
million acre feet in Canada, covering 42 miles. We have no credit for 
storage. I maintain that the 200 kilowatt years, despite expectations, should 1 
form a valid consideration unless the authorities agree to give us equal bene! 
for every month in every year in respect of the additional water that we s 
because when that water reaches the United States it will increase the poy 
generation there beyond treaty levels. 
Again I make reference to the statements of Sir Alexander Gibb and 
and McLellan who have made some comment in this regard. They did 
attempt to calculate this figure of unrecognized power increment. We he 
tried to make this calculation. ‘Sir Alexander Gibb and Merz and McLell 
did analyse the deterioration at Mica. 4 
Mr. Kinpt: In arriving at the conclusion you have voiced in your s' 
ment you must have had in the back of your mind an understanding of 
fact that this water will pass through ten or 12 dams on the Columbia, w 
now have additional generators ready to be put into operation, generating 
certain amount of electricity; is that right? 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. 


Mr. KinpT: Do you feel that under the treaty we will not receive ‘ul 
benefit? Is it your understanding that the computation in respect of the ir 
ment as related to the storage was not followed properly in preparation 0! 
the treaty? - 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: This additional storage was not included in the 
culations of the power increment which would arise as a result of the tree 
water. These calculations were based purely on the 7.1 million acre fee 
Mica, the 7 million acre feet at Arrow and the 1.4 million acre feet at Du 
The fact that there is this additional storage was not taken into conside 
when the power calculations were made. That water will go down through 1 
generators and will create additional kilowatt hours at I think approxim 
the level I have indicated. 

There is one degree of uncertainty on the matter of co- ordinates 1) 
respect of which I do not wish to enter discussion. I am sure my is’ B 
are not far wrong. ; a 

Mr. Kinpt: The water passing through the additional dams on the 
down the Columbia would certainly create the generation of additi 
electricity. Of course that is the purpose of the additional storage capa 
the Arrow lakes. You suggest that Canada will not receive the full p 
benefits from the additional storage of water in Canada. That statement 
to power benefits but will you comment in respect of irrigation benefi 
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I; BARTHOLOMEW: Canada is free to draw literally as much as 
the purposes of irrigation. The United States army engineer report in 
t of irrigation points out that that draw down is very slight. Canada 


the effect will not be severe. 


d States because we have referred to the power benefits received in the 
ed States because we have referred to the power benefits received in the 
espect of the amount of land which will be put under cultivation as a 
lt of irrigation following this additional storage in Canada? 


_ Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: I have seen figures in this regard which very much 
ounded me. I have not studied them. I did not investigate them. I believe 
ose figures to be correct. I am afraid I did not even record them and I cannot 
member them. The figures I saw regarding the value of additional lands to be 


veloped as a result of irrigation were overwhelming. I cannot give you the 
act figures. 

Mr. Kinpt: Did the benefits that those figures referred to have relation to 
W agricultural lands used for fruit and intensive crops along the Columbia 


er south of the Canadian border? Were those benefits computed and was 
nada given credit in that regard in arriving at the treaty conditions? 


a Mr. BarRTHOLOMEW: No benefits were considered other than power and 
00d benefits. I believe three other benefits exist as a result of this additional 


tater storage. The benefits from irrigation are important and these benefits 
esult from the use of very little water. 


| Navigation benefits are important. One whole section of this U.S. Army 
ngineers report deals with navigation and points out that when the river is 


gulated deep sea or lake ships of a much greater size will be able to ply the 


er much further up. 
4 


| _ The third use which will undoubtedly be important in the next ten to 
Yyears results from the development of distribution of water for the popula- 
m. Water crises are threatening large areas in the United States. I am advised 


tat engineers in California are considering pumping or transmitting water 
© industrial and domestic uses in California from the Columbia River. 


) Mr. BartHotomew: I think many people hold that view. At the present 
ne California is paying from 40 cents to 50 cents per thousand gallons for 
ater that has been condensed to desalinate it. They are distributing it, I believe, 
“San Diego where there is a very large plant, and an atomic plant is going up 
same purpose. 

_ Mr. Kinpt: Would it be possible that the people on the United States side 
fo have taken a leading part in the development of the treaty had in mind 
, over a long period of time what looked to be the first consideration, that 
1¢ use of this water for the production of food when the population grows 
| new lands are cultivated, might be away down the list and that these 
ple would be responsible for stating that we must deliver this water forever? 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I am perfectly certain the United States has a thorough 
Preciation of the developing need for water and the fact that it will become 


iter with time. I think they are making every effort to assure their future 
lies. 


Mr. Kinpr: Perhaps we should consider these benefits in terms of the 
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Mr. Freminc (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Mr. Chalenann i: have. a 
mentary question. I wish to have one point clarified. There was some suggest; 
that we were going to direct to the United States some additional wate 
they not getting it all now in the normal flows from the Roe. and Colun 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes, but the trouble is that the great bulk of that 
flows down in the summer time; the winter flow gets very low. They coul 
afford to divert from the lower Columbia river 10,000 cubic feet per second 
send it into California from the low winter river flow. Once they can ge : 
water averaged out and they can eliminate the water that is being wasted 
today, then the loss of 10,000 cubic feet per second would not be nearly as 
serious. At the present time they can get an average flow of 55,000 feet al 
Grand Coulee. The water which flows over Grand Coulee averages 99,000 « 
feet per second; nearly half of that water is wasted because there is no st 
for it. The same condition prevails all the way down the Columbia. If 
can save that water from flowing over the dam and flowing out into the ocean 
then they can afford to tap off 10,000 cubic feet per second and not be in t 
bad a position. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I need two or three answers + 
the matter completely clear. Irrigation water, which is what we have 
talking about, is used during the summer months and, I assume, when the 
are at their peak. Does this mean that this regulating of the flow for p 
production purposes will have a bearing on the United States ability to dr 
water off into reservoirs for irrigation purposes? Why can they not build ir 
tion reservoirs during the summer months when they have the water, and wil 
continue to have the water because we will not stop it? a 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: We are not talking about irrigation reservoirs 
about the daily use of water for domestic, industrial and irrigation purpt 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I was talking about irrigation we 


vag 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Most irrigation water is obtained from the dive 
of streams in the summer time. I said earlier that ee waters do 
rob rivers appreciably. 


Mr. Davis: Did you not say that the United etatas would get img 
benefits. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes, there will be irrigation benefits, but I also al 
that the abstraction for irrigation is negligibly small. The figures are | 
in here. re 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not want to cut the witness away from Mr. ] 
but Mr. Macdonald and then Mr. Brewin have supplementary questions. 


Mr. Kinpt: I would like to continue. 


Mr. MAcDONALD: I am prepared to defer to Mr. Kindt as long as yo 
in mind that I have a supplementary question. . 


Mr. BREWIN: As soon as Mr. Kindt is through on irrigation I would 
to come back to it. 


Mr. Kinpt: I would like to continue with the witness. He and I are . 
along very well and I would like to follow through on some of the thot 
that I am sure has has at the back of his mind with respect to this parti 
clause on Canadian stored water. I want to probe into that so as to find 
benefits we have not been getting. I touched on the question of irrigation 7 
is a question of irrigating at a time of the year when it would be least ef 
for our purposes of balancing the two out. Is that right? ~ 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes, except that most irrigation waster is 
evaporation. Fy 


Pein}? ph ate Rate 


Mr. Krnpr: Most of the irrigation water, or a good part of it, is spread 
t during the growing season. © Mito 

r. BARTHOLOMEW: Generally speaking we would have lost it which is 
y in the period_of higher flow. 

Mr. Kinpt: The freshet period. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes, during full storage when fully developed, in 
years you waste no water at all so that irrigation would become a draw- 
n from water that might have been used for power or something else. 


Mr. KInpT: Would you say then, Mr. Bartholomew, that one complements 


other without particular loss of power, so that you get the irrigation 
efits as well? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: You can up to a point where the river is not fully 
oped. When you have developed all your storage behind the dams, then 
you use is a drawdown for irrigation, but that usually comes pretty late, 
| even so there are many years when you will get a high precipitation 
4 more water is available. 


Mr. KInpT: Each one of these multiple purpose dams have their draw-off 
‘irrigation purposes. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Many of them. 


Mr. Krinpt: There are ten of them all the way down. The water which 
own through there has already done its job of generating power. We are 
ag it for another purpose, which is irrigation. What you are saying is that 


re then using it for irrigation so that we do not receive benefits in price 
we receive for power. Is that your thought? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: It is. It is particularly so when it is used for industrial 
domestic purposes. 


‘Mr. KinvT: We have covered power benefits. You say we have not the 
Oper measurement of the benefits on power and we have not proper benefits 
rrigation. Would you say that irrigation has figured in that at all? 


Mr. BAaRTHOLOMEW: No. 
Mr. Kinpt: Was that free in our computations? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: They are entitled to use it without any strings. Under 
treaty they can use it for irrigation and for navigation. 


Mr. Kinpt: Now, we come to flood control. How much flood control do 
expect would take place on the lower Dalles after this water has gone 
ugh the ten storage dams on the Columbia river before it reaches the 
es? 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: The Columbia river at the Dalles can vary from a 
—speaking from memory—of 300,000, and it can go up to 1,250,000 c.f.s. 
are providing storage. We thought that we were providing it to store 
gh water to prevent floods at Dalles exceeding 800,000 cubic feet per 
fond which the United States can take care of reasonably well with their 
ent dikes. 
| ‘However, in the protocol they have dedicated further storage to reduce the 
es flood to 600,000 c.f.s, I can assure you that neither the United States nor 
> Canadians realized before that this was going to happen. When the treaty 
made, in all the speeches reported in the proceedings of the United States 
te—in speeches by Itschner and Udall—storages in Canada were referred 
Jas being aimed at reducing floods not to exceed 800,000 c.f.s. 


Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Bartholomew, is there some doubt from an engineering 


int of view about getting a measure of the flood control benefits from Cana- 
storage? 
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ing used that water for power production in several power installations, | 
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Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes, we can do it quite easily. All we require is th 
daily flow of the various branches of the river. We in Canada cannot do i 
because we have not the United States records, but the United States has a ver 
comprehensive recording system under which every single stream that fi 
into the Columbia is recorded. The record goes onto a card which goes in 
calculating machine, and in five minutes they can give you an answer tot 
question: where should storage be used to obtain the safest degree of floo 
protection? 

Mr. KinpT: What percentage of the watershed of the Columbia river is in 
Canada? It is supposed to be 13 or 14 per cent including the Okanagan. | 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: The Columbia river above Kootenay has an area of 
14,500 square miles. 


Mr. Kinpt: What I am saying is that that is one figure; that is Canadian. 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: All right; what is it you want? 


Mr. Kinpt: What I want is the percentage of the watershed in Canada and. 
the per cent in the United States. i 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Those figures are included in the United States a 
engineers’ report. 


Mr. KinptT: It was given in one of the reports as 14 per cent, and that fi u 
includes the Okanagan, and as there are no structures on the Okanagan it wou 
be fair to deduct that. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes, the figures are here somewhere. I do not happen 
to have indexed that and I will have to look for it. I have the percentage of run=| 
off from each of the branches. 


Mr. KInDT: Can you give us the figure of the run-off? | 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: In the flood period of 1894 the Columbia river ab 
the Kootenay provided 23 per cent of the total; the Kootenay provided 17 p 
cent. Now we come to the rivers figure for the Pend d’Oreille and Clark F 
which is 15 per cent, for Spokane, Snake— 


Mr. KInpT: How was the flow from Canada computed? Would they h 
their instruments at the line and would they measure their flows there into 
Columbia and also measure the flows at the exit? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Canada and the United States have recording instrue} 
ments at every major stream on the Columbia, Kootenay, Pend d’Oreille and 
forth, as well as in many other areas throughout Canada. We do maintain 
a very excellent water department which keeps us constantly informed of Ww 
flow at all major points in the country. 


Mr. Kinpt: Then let us turn to the benefits from flood control—and 
is what I am trying to get. You have made a statement to the effect that we h 
not the benefits to which we are entitled, and we are just following through ' 
one. I am speaking of benefits under flood control. What do you say about 
Dalles? If 23 per cent of the water comes from Canada that would lower 
crest, shall we say, by six inches or a foot at the Dalles. You would still | 
a flood, but it would just lower the crest. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: That is what they are trying to do. They are tryin 
lower the crest. 


Mr. KInpDT: Yes, they are trying to lower the crest. You would not elimi 
the flood completely. 7 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Not ‘completely, no. 
Mr. KinpT: You will always have floods. 
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Mr, BARTHOLOMEW: You will always have spasmodic floods. Some years 
e would be no floods and other years there would be floods because the 
of the river varies enormously. 


‘Mr. Kinpt: Then it becomes an academic problem to compute what flood 
ages should be attributed to waters in Canada when you are only lower- 
g the crest from the upstairs window down a foot or two in the house. You 
ill have a crest there and you still have a flood. Would you agree with that? 


_ Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. The United States has calculated how many 
lars an acre foot of flood storage is worth to prevent floods, and the figure 
ey have told us their calculations in the Columbia basin is that one acre 
ot of flood storage per year is worth $1.38 a year. 


‘Mr. Kinot: In order to prevent floods there is a storage dam complex 
catch freshet water. Why are those dams not built on the lower Snake. 
ere is one just as it enters the Columbia, but what about when you go 


up into Idaho where you have a thick population? Why are the dams 
t built there? 


Mr. BAaRTHOLOMEW: There are two or three dam sites in the United States. 
ere is one at Knoles, one at Bruce’s Eddy and two or three on the Snake. 


Mr. KinpT: You say it disturbs a lot of the population. If you approach 
m about having their ravine dammed up for water storage in order to 
otect the people at the Dalles, what would those people be likely to say? 

_ Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: There is a great deal of opposition at Knoles; they 
ive been trying to get it built for a long time. The local opposition has been 
) Strong that the army engineers have been unable to get an appropriation 

rom congress. 
Mr. Kinpt: You have put your finger on it. You say you cannot get local 
upport. Is it true that those people on the lower Snake would say, “Well, 


it the Dalles move up onto higher ground. Since, because of the very fact of 
ure, we are always going to have floods, the things for them to do is to 


1 not have to move out in order to protect those people on the flood plain. 
ose people should move out.” Is that the type of conversation that goes 


: Mr, BARTHOLOMEW: More or less. There is a great deal of local opposition 
in many of these areas to these structures. There are one or two structures 
P on the Snake, one of which they are building now, to which I believe 
Mere is not a great deal of local opposition because the population is thin 
here. They are developing there essentially for the purpose of power; the 
d storage is incidental. 

Mr. Krnpt: Well, in other words, you say that storage for flood control 
ras incidental. 

_ Mr. BarTHOLOMEW: Yes, that is the case in the United States, although 
ibby has a very large credit for flood storage in the United States army 


acity rather than for their flood storage capacity. 


Mr. KinptT: Yes. But under this treaty there is a provision which says 
nat we have to deliver this water for ever, and if flood damage is above a 
tain amount, we must put in more structures to retain the water and hold 


- you want a dam put in here to protect people at the Dalles, let those people > 


up on higher ground and then our homes will not be destroyed and we 


ineers analysis; but by and large dams are built for their power generating . 
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it back, I mean dams. How do you reconcile es part of the treaty wi t] 
imputed benefits for Canadian storage for the allegation of floods on the - 
Columbia? See 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Well, sir, I have never been happy even about he 
actual principles of the treaty. I look at the flood storage, and while we bs Te 
to get $1.38 per acre foot allegedly for what is known as first added flooc 
storage, it does not cost the United States a bean. We have to build it, oa 
may keep half the profits, and we also get one half the profits. There i 
nothing to complain about in that. But what I do complain about is that y we 
do not get the flood storage credited that was recommended in September 19 6( 
report, when the negotiators made their reports to the two governments 
Instead, between that time and the treaty they downgraded the treaty, 
_ the protocol has downgraded the treaty except for the cash payment. in 
Every time they get a go at us, they take another couple of candies out 

of our candy bag. “4 


Mr. Davis: You said that primarily flood control did not cost the Unite 
States a bean. I thought it cost the United States $69 million? , 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes, but that represented less than half their saving 
Mr. Davis: Yes it was $69 million. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes, it was half their profits. They get the same pay- 
ment, and we have to build the structures. If they paid for half the cos 
the dams and got half the benefits, I would go along with it. I say we sho ‘ 
both go it fifty-fifty. 


Mr. Davis: Your statement that flood control does not cost the Un. 
States a bean is obviously incorrect. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: All right. I am sorry. They did not yaa to spend 
money in their own country. They do pay us one half the profits that they 
out of it, yes, but we have to build the structures, and we get only half tt 
profits. They do not have to build any structures, but I do not make much ec 
plaint about that. However I do complain that there is degradation of the C 
adian interests between the treaty recommendations and the treaty, and 
later time between the treaty and the protocol. 


Mr. KinpT: I am just about finished with this particular section. Ther : 
still other benefits such as recreation? Is that true? You mentioned recre 
navigation, and other benefits which will come about as a result of stor 
facilities in Canada. Have all these been computed in, and is Canada gett 
its rightful recognition of these dollar benefits out of the treaty? ie 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: The United States in this book here analysed all t | 
own projects and they included all these considerations in the evaluation of 
the storage project. 


Mr. Kinpt: Yes. Now then, coming to this evaluation work, how m 


people would they have employed ona ah oe on the Columbia river, suck 
the one you have in front of you? . | 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: You mean the people who made up this book? 
Mr. KINpDT: Yes. m 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I would say that over a thousand people worked on 


for ten years. That is purely a guess, but I do not see how they could do 
very much less time than that. 


Mr. KinpT: In other words, would you say then that they have the 1 
gamut of technical people on the payroll either on the Columbia or on 


other watershed, such as civil servants, and that they spend their lives att 
watershed development? 


Mr. econ etree. Mafatenched and power development with eenibidtee | in- 

yes: . 

Mr. KINDT: Was a separate survey made when each of these ten separate 
was constructed? 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Are you speaking of United States dams? 

Mr. KINpDT: Yes. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I am perfectly certain that a most comprehensive 
dy was made of each of them. 


Mr. Krinpt: Did they have a separate survey made of watersheds when 
y built the Grand Coulee? 


Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: Well, that is a bit hard to say. I would say that the 
ersheds had been basically pretty well defined. 

Mr. Krnpt: What I am trying to get at is this: you made a statement in 
agraph seven about contradictions and apparent errors in Canadian docu- 
nts and you pointed out your serious concern, and you mentioned something 
ut the inadequacy of Canadian technical gfneers: It is well known that the 
ted States has a large staff and we gathered that you had mentioned that 
ere might be upwards of several hundred or a thousand people working on 
study of this kind. 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: At least that, yes. 

Mr. Kinpt: And that they might not spend their entire lives on the Co- 
bia, but they would be moved around to various other sites, and you were 
trasting that with the small number of Canadian workers. You did not mean, 
id you mean, to say that Canadian technical people were incompetent? 


Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: No, not incompetent. 


Mr. Kinpt: These are tremendous studies and they require very, very care- 
analysis over a long, long period of time. Is that what you mean in making 
at comparison? 

Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: Yes, I do. In making that comparison I want to point 
out that all the names mentioned yesterday, or about half of them were em- 
ql oyed on other jobs. The names of Messrs. Ramsden and Page were mentioned, 
they were on other jobs. It is impossible to expect the kind of study that 
S gone into this U.S. report from the few people who have worked on the sub- 
1 (in, Canada. 


Mr. Kinpt: What I wanted to get at was to clear the Canadian technical . 
from the thought that they are not efficient or competent, and that they 
unable to do their job if given a chance to do so. Would you say that if they 
e placed under those conditions and opportunities with respect to the length 
ime to do the job and so on, they would do as good a job as those in the 
ed States? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: There are no engineers in the world who can do a 
tter job than Canadians. That is recognized today pretty nearly all over 
€ world. But we are trying to do an impossible job here. That is all. 
_ Mr. Kinpt: In other words, on a United States survey they would have © 
drologists, soil scientists, geologists, foresters, economists, flood control 
€cialists, and about one lawyer, to take care of any legal questions. 

_Mr. BaRTHOLOMEW: One lawyer per group. 

_ Mr. KinpT: That is right, to look after land titles. 

_ Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. 
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Mr. Kinpt: And matters of international law and things of that sor 
Is that right? ae 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: They have a terrific legal staff in the U.S. interio 
department. They have a most wonderful staff there with the army engine 

Mr. KinptT: Well, what I want to do is to turn over the page where 
say—and I continue reading—that a large staff of specialists in law, economi 
and engineering were engaged in the project, developed and planned througho 
the Columbia basin for 25 years and over—stopping there for a moment, son 
of those dams in the United States have been built for from 30 to 40 years, 
and they had surveys made at that time. = 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I did not go to the trouble of dating them. I know 
they are over 25 years. a | 

Mr. KinpT: You were making that as a conservative estimate. 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. 4 


Mr. KinpT: The absence of a corresponding Canadian staff has placed an 
impossible task on the Canadian team, and consequently Canada has suffe 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Right, sir. 
Mr. Kinpt: Is it your thought that there is no discredit on Cana 
scientists nor on the United States scientists, but that they simply have b 
working under handicaps. 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I think the Canadians have been working under an 
impossible handicap. 
Mr. KinpT: I have one other question, but I do not wish to take up too 
much time. " 


The CHAIRMAN; Mr. Kindt, I want you to complete your questions. 
Mr. KinptT: If there is somebody else who wants the floor— 
The CHAIRMAN: No. You complete your questions, Mr. Kindt. 


Mr. KinpT: I happen to represent the constituency of Macleod, whic 
just east of east Kootenay, and Mr. Byrne joins me on the west. We have a Fexoye 
deal in common. In my area and further north we have about one seventh 
the coal supply of the world. Thermal power now is developed by the 
Kootenay plant there in the Crowsnest pass. That plant is not operating n 
I meant to direct this question to the witness who was before you this afternoon, 
but I could not get the floor to do so. 


The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me. I called your name this afternoon. — “a 
Mr. Kinpt: I recognize that, but I had another engagement. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Kinpt: The Energy Commission of Alberta says that inside of 40 years 
over 40 per cent of the electric power will be generated by thermal rather t 
hydro; that is, the total amount produced at that time. Is it your thought t 
the competition between thermal and hydro power will come to a point wh 
the cost, in comparison, will bring coal into use for electrical purposes? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Quite possibly. Actually, in British Columbia we h 
a coal field at Hat creek, with which I think Mr. Davis had something to 
That coal field has enough coal to support a two million kilowatt plant. 7 
engineering company of the old British Columbia Electric made several report 
on it, and told their principals they could make power at Hat creek for thr 
mills a kilowatt hour delivered to Vancouver in blocks of one million or t 
million at an 80 per cent load factor. The Calgary Power Company at Waban 
has 250,000 kilowatts and are putting in 300,000 at the present time. Fro 
figures they gave me, their production costs are about three mills per K 
So, in Alberta you have one of the cheapest sources of energy on this conti 
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is much less expensive than the Columbia, except on the initial development 


d before transmission. The payment by the United States of $250 odd million 
the Columbia development out of the impossible. The initial power would 
cheap here. As they get it to its ultimate development, it still will cost more 
an the Calgary Power Company energy. 

Mr. LEBOE: May I ask a supplementary question? You said they could 
produce thermal power at three mills delivered at Vancouver from Hat creek? 


_ Mr. BarTHOLOMEW: Yes. I have a report here. 

Mr. LEBorz: How many years ago would it be that those figures were taken? 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: It is a 1960 report. 

Mr. Lesor: Four years ago. 


Mr. KinpT: Then, it is a question of cost in respect of which source of 
energy you use, water or coal, and you are in an area there where you have an 


u have heard of those discussions? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. The Calgary Power has made several develop- 
nts on the Bow river. Today, as I have mentioned, they are putting in 300,000 
Owatts of thermal power and have 250,000 KW running now. They will have 
another 300,000 running inside of two or three years at Wabamun, a few miles 
west of Edmonton. 

Mr. KinptT: What possibility is there of development; in your view as an 
gineer what is your opinion concerning hydro compared to coal for the 

eration of electricity in that area. 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: In which area? 
Mr. KrinpT: In east Kootenay or in the Crowsnest Pass. 


Mr. BarTHOLOMEW: Well, I think they will get it by thermal means—if 
y want it—just as cheaply as they can from hydro. 


Mr. Kinpt: But it will need to wait on the growth, and all the rest. 


a Mr. KInpT: I have appreciated you as a witness, Mr. Bartholomew, and you 
ave helped me clear up some points. Thank you very much. 

- Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Bartholomew, you discussed with Dr. Kindt the question 
zs diversion for irrigation purposes. I would like to follow that up with you a 
ttle bit more fully. The right of diversion, of course, is for consumptive 
arposes which include irrigation. 

a Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. 


_ Mr. BREwIn: I would like to ask whether I have this straight in my mind, 
th Canada and the United States—subject to the stated exceptions in article 
I of the treaty—are restrained from diverting in any way which would 
ct the natural flow at the boundary. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Unless— 


y/ 


Mr. BREWIN: Yes; with the exception of consumptive uses and certain 
her provided things. I just want it clear in my mind to what that prohibition, 
ffect, would apply, leaving out exceptions for a minute. What are the rivers 


os 


ee,” 


or tributaries of the Columbia or, for that meta any ice ‘the rivers 
cussed which cross the Canada-United States boundary from the United § 
into Canada? There is the Mica and the Pend Oreille. 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. 

Mr. BrEwIN: Those are the two main ones. 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes, in the west. 

Mr. Brewin: Is there any likelihood of any substantial diversion at eit the 
of those two places? In other words, let us take them one by one; you told u 
last night, if my memory serves me correctly, that there is no likelihood fo 
there being a diversion in respect of the Pend Oreille because of the wo 
constructed at the boundary. % 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. : 

Mr. BREWIN: Therefore, whatever may be the legal reinforcement of that 
there is no likelihood of that diversion occurring. 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: There is no practical likelihood. 

Mr. BREWIN: Is that equally true of where the west Kootenay or ea SI 
Kootenay goes into the United States? ; 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: The east Kootenay goes around the bend and back 1 Bye 
into Kootenay lake. 3 

Mr. BREWIN: Is there any practical likelihood for diversion other than for 
consumptive purposes at that stage by the United States? I am see t 
major diversion. 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I am not sure. I heard this subject discussed so 
months ago. The possibility of putting some of the Kootenay water into 
Spokane river was discussed. Do you remember that, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis: I am afraid I do not. 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: There was some talk of putting it into one of th 
streams but I did not look to see how they were going to get down the vall 
and through the tunnels they would have to build. But, as I say, there 
some talk and a semi threat to the effect the United States could div 
Kootenay water in its own bend into one of those other watersheds. Pe 
it was the Flathead. But, I cannot remember. I never studied this and I d 
know what the feasibility is. However, technically, I suppose it is possible. 

Mr. BREwIn: Then, on the other side of the picture there are quit 
number of potential diversions on the Canadian side where the Canadian p 
of the rivers are upstream. We have discussed a diversion into the Frase 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. 

Mr. Brewin: And, a diversion by means of pumping across the moun 
Are there any other diversions which are saa For instance, 
practicable to divert into the Okanagan river? 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Well what is not practicable today may be a tot 
different story tomorrow; in 10, 20 or 30 years this question of water is | 
to become almost a crisis for the whole of the human race, certainly on 
continent. I suspect in 20, 30 or 40 years you will see a most astonishing dev 
ment in water diversion on a scale we do not think about today. It is purel 
guess on my part but I think most engineers will agree with me in this resp 

Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Bartholomew, you did talk about the right of dive 
for irrigation when Dr. Kindt was questioning you. 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. 

Mr. Brewin: Of course, you were not giving any opinion whether th 
treaty preserved the right of diversion out of the basin into a multiple purpo 
project which would include both irrigation and, to some extent, power. — 
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BARTHOLOMEW: Some power, but— 
. BREWIN: You do not agree. 


BARTHOLOMEW: No. As the treaty reads, I would say even where 


ower is incidental and your main purpose is consumptive use that I 


t agree with Mr. Martin that incidental power development is permitted. _ 


Mr. BREWIN: It excludes that right as you read it. 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes, as I read it. 


Mr. BREwiIn: Some people think this is a great legal question but I think 


quite obvious. 
Mr, BaRTHOLOMEW: It is just what it says. 
Mr. BREWIN: Now, if I can go to another point, I am not clear in respect 


1s matter of diversion. Article XIII gives certain specific rights of diversion, 
we had some discussion about that before. I am not clear on it myself. 
ar as you are concerned, how does it work in? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Are you referring to article IV of the treaty? 
Mr. Brewin: Article IV, clause (5). 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Or article XIII? 
Mr. BREWIN: Article XIII, clauses (2), (3) and so on give certain rights 


O 


Mr. BarTHOLOMEW: Yes. 


Mr. BREWIN: Is that affected in any way by article IV clause (5), which 
res Canada to operate in a way that does not adversely affect the stream 
y into the Columbia river so as to reduce the flood control and the hydro- 
tric power benefits. Would it be possible for a diversion to have an adverse 


ct and, therefore, be prohibited by article IV clause (5). 

Mr. BarTHOLOMEW: This is one of the several illogical contradictions in 
treaty. I say those two clauses are irreconcilable in the same way that 
isé 7 of annex (b) is irreconcilable with step (1). . 
‘Mr. BREwIN: May I suggest to you, you can reconcile them by saying the 
it of diversion, being a more general right, was subject to not offending 
nst article IV, clause (5), which is perhaps more specific. In other words, 
have to read the general provisions about the right to divert to be subject 

> obligation under the earlier part of the treaty. 


rent: it fails to state in clear, simple and precise English what they are 


5, 


; frightful contrast, as I mentioned earlier, is brought out when you look 


ard in beautiful, clear and understandable English. One cannot help 
is deliberately written this way to confuse and deceive. 


r. RYAN: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question to Mr. Brewin’s 
on. 


it not true that article IV clause (5) only applies during the life of 
treaty and after the treaty is terminated under article XIX clause (5) of 
4e IV would no longer apply? Article XIX is at page 142 of the blue book. 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: You referred first of all to article V of the treaty? 

ir. Ryan: Clause (5), the same reference which Mr. Brewin gave you, sir. 

r. BARTHOLOMEW: Article V? 


Mr. Ryan: Article IV, clause (5) at page 120 of the blue book, which 


you have there. 


ng to say and, in every aspect it is confused, contradictory and uncertain. 
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Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: This reads: . . 4 
Any water resource development, in addition to the Canadian stoi 

age, constructed in Canada after the ratification date shall no’ 
operated in a way that adversely affects the stream flow control in 
Columbia river within Canada so as to reduce the flood control 
hydroelectric power benefits which the operation of the Canadian sto 
in accordance with the operating plans in force from time to time wo 
otherwise produce. 


Now, you are questioning whether you can effect any diversions in the 
face of that. 


Mr. Ryan: I am saying this clause does not apply after the treaty ‘is 
terminated under article XIX; it only applies during the life of the treaty. — 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: But the Boundary Waters Act, if still in force, s 
applies. Under the Boundary Waters Act, if you are the injured downstre 
country you have the right to sue in the upstream ony, for any ak 
you suffered downstream. 
Mr. Ryan: But these provisions likely would come back into effect a 
that time unless some other agreement is arrived at. 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Today it is regarded as a “breach of the treaiyil if 
you do it. if 
Mr. Ryan: Dr. Kindt is quite out of order in Syecestine that we m 
deliver water forever, because the Boundary Waters Treaty comes bad intc 
effect at the termination of this treaty, is that right? 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: We have to store water for ever. There is no cha 
in that regard. t 
Mr. Ryan: Why must we store water forever? All we have to do is prow de 
fiood control; is that right? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: The provision of flood control involves the storage 0 
water. 


Mr. RYAN: We do not have to give them the water. 
Mr. Kinpt: The water is stored for exactly that purpose. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: We are filling the reservoirs and we have to let 
water out again before the flooding season. We have to provide storage 
release. We have to empty the reservoirs before the flooding season, w 
occurs at the beginning of May. We must release the water in order to prem 
sufficient space in the reservoirs to look after flood conditions. 

Mr. RYAN: Sufficient space would be provided in these reservoirs or el 
where if we diverted the water. a 

; Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: If we diverted the water to the Fraser, I would cer 
tainly agree to it. I would very much like to see that happen. 

Mr. Ryan: There would be no problem in that situation? 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: A Fraser diversion would meet my support. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask one or two supp 
mentary questions to those asked by Dr. Kindt. I think the witness has cove 
this subject in reply to questions asked earlier. , 

Mr. Bartholomew, I think your testimony has indicated that you 
two feelings about this situation. Firstly, you object to the treaty on the a 
that it is not a treaty in the best interests of Canada and, secondly, in yc 
opinion it is a treaty which results in a loss to Canada because of the je 
ponderance of United States technical assistance; is that right? 3 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I think you are correct, sir. When I referred 
technical assistance I included both legal and technical knowledge. 
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_ Mr. DEacHMaN: I understand that was your general expression of opinion? 
' Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. 


2 ‘Mr. DEACHMAN: In regard to your second point I take it you have made 
the assertion that a preponderance of technical assistance was available to 
ne United States and not to Canada, but not as a result of the incompetence 
of Canadians. You have stated that some of the Canadians involved were among 
the most competent in the world, but apparently owing to the number of 
‘people directed to this project by the United States an advantage resulted. 

- Mr. BarTHOLOMEW: Yes. 


} Mr. DEACHMAN: In view of the fact we are concerned with the Canadian 
problem, and I am not including the Libby project in that statement, do you 
feel that the United States had more people examining the flow of rivers in 
anada and Canadian soil conditions than Canadians? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: You are suggesting that Canadians should have done 
equivalent amount of investigation; is that right? 
Mr. DeEacHmMaAN: No. We may be dealing with that situation at a later 
ime. Do I understand that you feel the preponderance of technical assistance 
ailable to the United States was directed toward investigations in respect 
the Canadian aspect of this development? 


_ Mr. BarRTHOLOMEW: Their investigations were directed to both sides of 

the Columbia basin. I must state that United States technicians informed them- 

selves as comprehensively in respect of Canadian conditions as they did in 

espect of United States conditions. 

i Mr. DEACHMAN: I should like to direct my questions toward considera- 

ions of the Canadian side of these investigations. Do you believe that the 

ited States technicians gained an advantage because of a preponderance of 

wledge of the conditions of the Canadian side of this development? 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes, but that gives only one side of the story. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Perhaps I could take this situation one step further. When 

ou say what I have suggested is only part of the story do you mean that the 
ted States technicians acquired more information about the Canadian 

Columbia river basin and structures to be built in Canada than Canadian 

echnicians were able to gain? 

_ Mr. BarTHOLOMEW: I have no doubt whatever that the United States 

hnicians have a very sound knowledge of what Canadians can do. 


Mr. DeacHmawn: Do you think they have better knowledge of the conditions 
Canada than our technicians have? 


_ Mr. BartHoLomew: I suggest the United States technicians have a very 
sound knowledge of what we are able to do. I have no knowledge of a 
first hand nature so I am unable to say what information they have gained. 
_ Mr. Deacuman: I do not wish to interrupt the trend of your thought in 
this regard but I should like to take this discussion along one step at a time. 
ou were quite categorical yesterday and today in stating that as a result of 
l@ preponderance of United States technical knowledge they gained an 
dvantage over Canada in regard to the manner in which this treaty was 
fawn. I should like to find out whether or not in your opinion the United 
ates technicians were able to acquire greater knowledge of Canadian con- 
tions, and conditions involved in respect of structures to be built on the 
oe adian side than Canadian technicians were able to gain. 
~ Mr. BartHoLomMew: I cannot answer that question definitely. I think 
your suggestion is a possible one. 


_ Mr. DeacHMawn: It is possible that the United States Technicians did not 
acquire greater knowledge? 
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Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: It is my opinion that either one or the other 1 
suggestions is correct. ; 
Mr. DEACHMAN: In other words, you are not now sure that the 
States technicians had a preponderance of technical knowledge? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: You have not allowed me to answer the question. I ; 
respect of a project of this type what is needed is a comprehensive understan: 
ing of the entire situation of the Columbia basin in the United States an 
Canada. You are never going to accomplish anything by knowing someth 
of the Canadian situation only if you do not know something of the Un 
States situation. When you are negotiating a treaty of this kind you mi 
know the situation in the United States and the situation in Canada extreme 
well, and I do not think we knew as much about the Canadian situation 
the United States technicians knew about the United States situation. I 
not think we knew much, comparatively, about the United States conditions 
in the Columbia basin, and I am sure the United States technicians had an 
extremely good idea about the Canadian conditions in the Columbia basin. 


Mr. Stewart: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a supplementary que 
tion. Is Mr. Bartholomew of the opinion that this inadequacy of which he spea 
resulted from incompetence? ee | 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yesterday we were given some information about the. 
four members of the Canadian team. We were told that they all had jo 
other than working on this Columbia river treaty. This was a very small tea 
One man was a water controller, one man was a water recorder, and the ot 
men were doing other jobs. This group was considered to be the Canadian tea 
They did not have a ghost of a chance of competing with the United St 
technicians. It cannot be expected that men on half time employment in res 
of a project of this type will accomplish as much as men on full time. 

Mr. Stewart: Would you say that Mr. Gordon MacNabb worked half 
time in this regard? “- 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Actually Mr. Gordon MacNabb was working on a co 
ordinating committee in respect of a Quebec-Ontario use of dam cre 
storages. He did not confine his entire efforts to this job. I think that is ri it, 
is it not, Mr. MacNabb? es: 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Deachman, have you completed your questions? 4 

Mr. DEACHMAN: No, I have not quite completed my questions. 


Mr. Bartholomew, I think we have established that you are now no 
all certain that it was the preponderance of technical assistance available to f 
United States technicians which resulted in their superior knowledge of tt 
Canadian operation? : 


What in effect the witness now said is that the United States knew as m 
as we did but they also had a knowledge of their own side of the river whi 
was of inestimable value in drawing up this treaty. What is it precisely t 
they knew about their own side, or what is it that must be known about 
United States side of the river in order to conclude a treaty relating to insta 
tions on the Canadian side? I think I can suggest to you something we wo 
want to know: We would want to know the amount of water we were deliv 
ing across the border, and we would want to know the amount of power thi 
would generate on the other side through existing equipment, in order. that 
could come to some equitable decision. I submit that all this data were not fe) 
available but that computers were available, owned by the United States 
run out data for any answer we might want to have. Is this not so? We co: 
run by computer any test we wanted in relation to what that flow would a 
the existing installations relative to the treaty and the proposals which w 
under discussion. a 
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Mr. DEAcHMAN: Did you not have that? 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: We have never 

very silent about the work that has 
one has had time to do it. If you look 
ports that have been comin 
e had these advantages. 


- Mr. DEACHMAN: I do not reco 
“estioning to bring you to a clea 


published any reports. We have been 

been done. I know perfectly well that 
at the vast quantities of United States _ 
§ out continuously you will recognize that they 


gnize this. I have not been able through my 
r definition of this question of lack of techni- 
support which beat us at the bargaining tables. I am not able to get from you 
concrete definition that anyone in this room can understand in relation to this. 


f Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I am sorry, I have endeavoured to make my interpre- 
on of the situation reasonably clear. I do not think we have the strength, 
variety, the concentration in personnel to do this. I am perfectly certain 


at many of our Canadians have been working all hours of the day and night > 
the past 12 months, It is perfectly ridiculous. 


Mr. DEAcHMaNn: I do submit with respect that these are generalities. 


I have one more question. Can you point to a Single area and specify what 


lowledge we did not have which would have been available to use had we this 
eponderance of skill on our side? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: We should hay 
not able to do this. 


_Mr. Stewart: A few mom 


e been able to write the treaty and we | 


ents ago Mr. Bartholomew addressed a question 
the room with the suggestion that Mr. MacNabb is here and is prepared to 
re an answer. Just to have the record straight I want to establish the fact 
t Mr. MacNabb was not then present. 


The CHarrmMaAN: Your point was that Mr. MacNabb was in the room. 
Mr. Ryan: The fact that he was not in the room should be on the record. — 
Mr. DEACHMAN: I have one more question. I think it follows from what you 
yé said and from your assertions here that you yourself could write a better 
y. I would like to ask you, could you yourself write a better treaty? 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes, today, four years after. I have been studying the 
etched thing since J anuary 1961. This was prepared in less than a year. 
‘ Mr. DEACHMAN: You could do that giving regard to the fact that there is 


2 preponderance of engineering and technical skill] available to the United 
S which you will not have? Would you be able to write a better treaty? 


Mr. DEacHMaAN: Thus, although this 


preponderance of skill is not available 
you, you could write a better treaty? 


Mr. DEACHMAN: So it is a case of your setting your own opinion and your 

bilities against the capabilities of the Canadian team? 

‘Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: On the contrary. I just said the Canadian team could 
a highly satisfactory treaty if they ever started today. 

1 Mr. DEACHMAN: Under your guidance? 

Mr. BartHotomew: No, they do not need me: the 


; y have four years’ 
lence, and if they cannot do that job I will eat my hat. ns 
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Mr. DeacHMAN: What happened when they were writing the treaty? 
Mr. Davis: And the protocol? 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: They were too crowded. 


Mr. STEWART: You were suggesting we were on the beam back in h 
1960’s. It seems to me you are saying that the more we learned about this 
the worse the document became. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: The protocol makes me sad; I quite agree. 


Mr. RYAN: I have a supplementary question. Would you write into yo 
treaty a guarantee on the amount of water from the Libby each month? Y 
said that one of the things you would have is a guarantee of the amount | 0 
water each month. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: There is no reason whatsoever why that should a 
be written into the treaty. ; 


Mr. Ryan: How do you explain the fact that one of the Cominco men 
who testified for the west Kootenay plant stated that because they have to 
reduce the level of the Kootenay lake at certain times of the year 
practical reasons the water from the Libby would not be wanted on a 
monthly basis? He said they wanted to be free to negotiate to the best inter 
of all the parties. How do you explain that? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: West Kootenay are in a unique position. They | 
a plant at Waneta with a 360,000 kilowatt capacity. They will have a tie-up 
the United States at the end of this year and they will have an interch 
agreement which will be just like velvet. It is the most favourable situ 
of any company that I know in Canada. 

Mr. Ryan: Should we not recognize that fact then and have some rega 
for it? 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: It is one of the reasons why the west Kootena 
quite indifferent. If you were going to build a 300,000 kilowatt plant, 
so named Canal plant on the Kootenay river between the lake and Brill 
and if you could not be assured of a regular flow of water, not necess 
as much as the average but a minimum critical flow of Water through youl 
plant, you could not afford to build it. If you were in business to make m 
and earn yourself an income out of it, you would not build that plant on 
Canal site on the Kootenay river without an assurance that some Koot 
minimum flow be maintained. The minimum average flow is about 1 
c.f.s. average per year and the maximum average is about 28,000 c.f.s. You ha 
to have a guarantee that they would leave let us say, 15,000 cubic feet 
second. This still gives them control of the bulk of the water. You would 
dare build a plant without that guarantee. 


Mr. Ryan: Apparently they say they are going to do it when their lo 
warrants it— 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I know. They have Waneta. Waneta is the wh ole 
answer to that. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Herridge and Mr. Kindt have supplementary quest 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I would like to ask Mr. Bartholomew this question: do you 
think the opportunity to take the time to give this matter the fullest consi¢ 5 
tion necessary to secure the facts, the political circumstances in respect of the 
situation in the United State Senate, the desire of the United States goves 
ment not to re-negotiate, and the circumstances that exist in British Columb 
had a damaging effect or some effect on the opportunity to draft a treaty to 
advantage of this country? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I am afraid, sir, I strongly hold that view. 
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Mr. KinpT: Mr. Bartholomew, I do not want to prolong the meeting but I 
Id like to ask you if it is your view, in the light of what you have said, that 
this is a United States plan for the watershed? 

_ Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I think that is a good description of it. It fits in with 
he United States optimum advantage, yes. 


_ Mr. KinptT: Would you say, Mr. Bartholomew, that the plan which we are 
dopting fits like a glove into the plans of the United States? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Yes. Mind you, they have offered to provide $250 
llion, rather regretfully, and they have taken quite a lot out in exchange. 
wo hundred and fifty million dollars is not one third of what the alternative 
vould cost them, so it is not too bad an agreement. Therefore, it does fit them 
ery nicely. 

a The CHAIRMAN: I am about to recognize, I hope, the last member to ask 
uestions of this witness. 

_ Mr. Herrince: Mr. Bartholomew, when I spoke in the House of Commons, 
n order to emphasize the increasing costs in construction and the uncertainty 
f costs I quoted some figures with respect to the cost of building certain projects 
y the British Columbia hydro, or the British Columbia Power Commission 
‘prior to that, over a number of years. This was raised in the committee and 
Dr. Keenleyside did not agree with it. He gave the committee evidence that the 
endency was that construction costs would be lower than estimates in the 
future owing to changed circumstances. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I think that is a very optimistic hope. The experience 
only of the British Columbia hydro, who have been very unfortunate, but of 
ers, has been otherwise. I had a complete tabulation of the estimates and 
osts of many projects by the British Columbia hydro in the past 15 years but 
nfortunateiy I do not have it with me. If I think of Strathcona, which is a 
power plant on the Campbell river, I can tell you that the original estimates for 
t were—and if I am wrong perhaps Mr. Davis can correct me—$250 or $300 
kilowatt, and yet it stands on the books of the British Columbia hydro today 
at about $1,000 per kilowatt. The thermal plant at Chemainus was originally 
stimated at between $13 million and $14 million. I think you will find it stands 
n the books at $16 or $17 million, and that is not a difficult plant to build. I 
Ippose they had bad luck. 
_ Mr. LEzor: On a point of clarification, are these earth filled dams to which 
ou are referring? The Peace river dam cost $33 million under the estimate. 
_ Mr. BarTHOLOMEW: Well, that will not be too bad. Strathcona was an 
arth filled dam and it washed out and they had bad times. It cost $1,000 per 
ilowatt, which is more than you can afford to pay for hydroelectric plants. 
_ Mr. LEBOE: The book value is not necessarily related to cost. 


_ Mr. BarTHOLOMEW: No, except you only have to add the depreciation. I 


hink the depreciation rate here jis fairly low. The cost of La Dore Falls on the 
Campbell river stands on the books at $12 million. I know it cost more than 
25 per cent over the estimate. The Port Mann bridge which they have not 
Opened yet, was estimated at $12 million four or five years ago and it is running 

$19 million or $20 million now. We have had very bad luck on all of our 
lajor civil engineering works in the west, and I think you have had some bad 
luck in the east too for that matter where costs have far exceeded estimates. 
not know of any major civil engineering project that has been carried out 
uch a fortunate way as to have cost less than the estimate. They tell us 
have lower contract prices on the Peace river dam, but they have reduced 
height of it by 10 per cent, you see, which tends to reduce the volume by 
ut 30 per cent. Am I right, Mr. Davis? That reduces its generation capacity 
bout 20 or 25 per cent, does it not? 


Weed 
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_ Mr. Davis: I do not know. 


Mr. LEeBoE: The figures are not relevant to the question because the « 
mates did include the lower level; they were estimated on the level. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: To which are you referring now? 
Mr. LEBOE: The Peace river dam. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I have the report of the Peace river engineering in mj 
office. I have forgotten whether it was 500 feet or 550 feet, but it had be 
reduced by 50 feet below the estimate which British Columbia Engineering 
Co. prepared. I think I am right there, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis: I was not following, I am afraid. ‘ 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: The height of the dam has been reduced by 50 ‘feet 
Mr. Davis: That is right. . 


Mr. LEBOE: But that was not included in the $99 million. The figure 
estimated at more than that before they reduced the level of the dam. | “Ou 
have to keep it relative and in its context. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I do have all the original estimates in my office, but I 
cannot remember them now. You may be quite right. +t 


Mr. LeBor: Dr. Keenleyside made the point that it was due to the 
that they were using a new conveyor system and were therefore able to bic 
at a lower price. This may apply in the Columbia river. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: We have been using conveyors for years. The bi 
the job, the bigger the conveyor. We have been using conveyors for mo 
rock, coal and dirt for a long time. In Egypt they are putting in a fabulous ¢ 
veyor for the Aswan. Each one has to be specially designed. 


Mr. LEBOE: It is the design that they are using in this particular case t 
is the critical point. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: It will be one of many scattered throughout the wo: a2 


Mr. Davis: I have the impression, Mr. Bartholomew, that you believe tt 
are substantial irrigation benefits in the state of Washington, for example, w 
should be shared with Canada but which are not discovered by the treaty. ” 
believe we do not get these benefits; is that so? a 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I agree that the benefits are there. I never claimed ° 
they should be shared with Canada. As far as irrigation is concerned, it is 
very small thing anyhow, and I was not prepared to argue about it. I wo 


say we ought to be able to get something more or less equivalent. Have I 
answered your question? 


Mr. Davis: Can irrigation benefits not be achieved with the river in 
present state? In other words, can the United States not irrigate with thi 
waters coming down in the summertime without Canada doing anything? — 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: Of course they can. The only time when irrigati 
water becomes important is when the river is fully developed in a cr 
period, and you are not going to waste a drop of water. Whether you t 
out for irrigation, for navigation, or for anything else, it is lost power. But t 
would only happen once in so many years. Generally speaking this is ab 


the only importance that irrigation can achieve in the picture, and it is very} 
small. 


Mr. Davis: If you were rewriting the treaty, you would not includ 
rigation benefits as payment to Canada? me 


en 
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-BARTHOLOMEW: No. But I might think about navigation benefits, and 
At think about water for major abstraction. I do not know. 
Mr. Davis: Thank you. 


‘Mr. KInpDT: I have a supplementary question. I could not let the matter 
vithout one. On a multiple purpose project you have to take in all benefits 
rrive at a cost benefit ratio. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: That is right. 


Mr. Kinpt: Do you mean to say that you would not take in all the benefits 
d also take out the adverse, negative benefits? 


' Mr. BartHoLomEw: If I could get a deal by leavin 


g out one half or one 
r cent for the other man, I would be hap 


cent? 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: I think so, but why not ask Mr. Davis? 
Mr. Kinpt: In view of the fact that the long time use is for water? 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: It creates a tremendous value to the United States in 


value of their land, but it extracts very little water, and I think I would 
prepared to let them have it. 


‘Now we shall meet sharp at nine o’clock tomorrow morning to have the 
ortunity of hearing Mr. Larratt Higgins. I will ask you all to be here. 


Mr. BARTHOLOMEW: May I thank you all ver 


y much for your consideration, 
idness, and courtesy. It has been a treat. a 
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Chatterton, Kindt, ° Ryan, ; mel 
Davis, Klein, “Stewart, i 
Deachman, Langlois, | a LE eT, ite 
Dinsdale, Laprise, bE patente 
Fairweather, Leboe, 
(Quorum 10) } 


Dorothy F. Ballantine, 
Clerk of the Committee. — 


WEDNESDAY, April 29, 1964. 
| (29) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9.00 a.m. this day, : 
Chairman, Mr. Matheson, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Byrne, Cadieux (Terrebonne), Cameron 
(Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), Chatterton, Davis, Fleming (Okanagan- 

stoke), Gelber, Groos, Haidasz, Herridge, Kindt, Leboe, Macdonald, 
atheson, Patterson, Ryan, Stewart, Turner Willoughby.— (19). 


Lin attendance: Mr. Larratt Higgins. 


The Chairman introduced the witness and reminded the committee that _ 
had previously read into the record a letter from Mr. Higgins’ employers 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, stating that any opinions 
xpressed by Mr. Higgins before the committee are his own personal and 
adividual views. (See Proceedings, Monday, April 20, 1964, Issue No. 9.) 


Mr. Cameron, seconded by Mr. Herridge, moved that the briefs of the 
[ol treal Engineering Company Limited and Mr. Larratt Higgins be included 
appendices to the printed proceedings, but that no future briefs be included 
the permanent record. The question having been put, the motion was 
gatived in the following division: Yeas, 2; Nays, 8. 


The witness provided an amended copy of page 80 of his brief and 
S were distributed to the members. 


Mr. Higgins’ brief having been previously distributed to the committee, 
» witness summarized his opposition to the Treaty, and was questioned. 


The questioning continuing, the committee adjourned at 11.00 am. to 
ivene at 4.00 p.m. this day. 
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The Committee reconvened at 4.00 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mi 
Matheson, presiding. , 

Members present: Messrs. Byrne, Cadieux (Terrebonne), Cam 
(Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), Chatterton, Davis, Gelber, Groos, Haidas 
_Herridge, Kindt, Laprise, Leboe, Macdonald, Matheson, Nesbitt, Pattersa 
Ryan, Stewart, Willoughby.—(19). el 


In attendance: Mr. Larratt Higgins. 


The Chairman reported that correspondence has been received from the 
following: Mr. F. Tomkinson, Vancouver; Mr. E. W. Williams, Burton, B 
Mr. John Stanton, Vancouver; Mr. C. R. Spice, Nakusp, B.C.; Mr: R. De 
Rossland, B.C. 


The Committee resumed questioning of the witness. 


5 
| 

The questioning having concluded, the Chairman thanked the witnes: 
behalf of the committee, for having brought his views to their attention. — 


+ 
Be 
* 


F 
: 
‘3 

; on 


At 6.15 p.m., the committee adjourned until 9.00 a.m., Friday, May 1, 
1964. | | | 
Dorothy F. Ballantine, J 

Clerk of the Committee. — 


EVIDENCE 


WEDNESDAY, April 29, 1964. 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. 


_ The witness this morning is Mr. Larratt Higgins who in 1949 graduated | 
from the University of Toronto in political science and economics. In 1951 he 
aduated from the University of Cambridge in economics. Perhaps it would be 
iseful for you to indicate your degrees, Mr. Higgins. 
_ Mr. Larratr Hiccins: I have a B.A. from Toronto and a B.A. and M.A. 
rom Cambridge. | 
_ The CHarrMAN: In 1951 Mr. Higgins joined the Ontario hydro treasury 
Operations. His relevant experience included working out operating procedures 
to permit maximum power production within the terms of the Niagara river 
aty, 1950. This treaty gave rise to difficult operating problems not foreseen 
the time of signing. 

In 1958 Mr. Higgins was on loan to the Department of Trade and Commerce 
rom the Imperial Tobacco Company as technical adviser and worked on an 
interdepartmental committee on the Columbia river. In 1958 he became econo- 
Mist with the Ontario hydro and has remained so until 1964. 

4 _ Mr. Higgins is a member of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 
the Canadian Political Science Association, the Toronto area research conference 
and the business economists group of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 
Oe I read a letter to the committee I received from the Ontario hydro indicating 
th at Mr. Higgins is here today on his own authority and will present his own 
views. I think I am accurate in stating that to be the substance of that letter. 
oe Mr. Hiceins: That is correct. 

_ Mr. LEBor: Mr. Chairman, I should like to make a suggestion at this point 
|an endeavour to save the time of the committee, and I assure the members 
of this committee that is the only reason I make these remarks. 

Perhaps when Mr. Higgins goes through his statement he will indicate the 
nts it contains which are opposed to General McNaughton’s view as well as 


re have received to date. I only make this suggestion with the hope that we 
vill save some time. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you Mr. Léboe. 


_ Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, I should 
ike to refer to one matter and I fully realize that I am in a poor position to do 
So at this time. Most of us have read this brief prepared by Mr. Higgins and 
agree that it is perhaps the clearest and most lucid presentation for his side of 
the questions that we have received to date. 
I consulted Miss Ballantine this morning and she informed me that the 
rief presented by the Montreal Engineering Company has not been included 
as part of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. I think that brief is perhaps 
le most lucid and coherent argumentation in support of the other side. I should 
ike to suggest that both these briefs be included in the permanent record of 
the proceedings of this committee. 
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Mr. Chairman, the members of this committee have more than one res 
sibility which, as we all know, is the traditional one of recommending to 
house what should be done in respect of the treaty. We have that furt e 
responsibility, which I think is an equally important one, of leaving a coherent 
record of the presentations and our deliberations. Unless we do this, anyone ii 
the future who is trying to grasp what took place will be thwarted in any 
attempt to do so. a 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I should like to move that Mr. Higgin: 
brief and the brief presented by the Montreal Engineering Company be inclu 
in the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of this committee so that anyon 
doing research in the future will have this source of coherent information 
available. 

I should also like to state that we should decide at this time that no otha 
briefs will be made part of the permanent record. 

The CHaIRMAN: Mr. Cameron, I certainly invite any member to speak on 
this matter, but it seems to me, in view of the discussions which took place 
yesterday in relation to the inclusion of the brief presented by the Consolidate 
Mining and Smelting Company, that your position is not very sound. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo- -Cowichan-The Islands): I am well aware of that 

Mr. Chairman, I am not in a very good position to make such a request t 11, 
morning. a 
The CHAIRMAN: I am wondering how we can reconcile what we did yes- 
terday with what you are suggesting today. We must bear in mind the grea 
number of witnesses that we will hear in future. 4 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): The evidence of those 
witnesses will appear as part of the record but not their presentations. me. 


The CHAIRMAN: The submission of Mr. Higgins has been distributed al 
studied carefully and I hope that the examination to take place toda 
Mr. Higgins will be complete and searching. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, I re 
that we will be able to fully examine Mr. Higgins but I had in mind individ 
in the future trying to research the deliberations of this committee, 
inclusion of the two presentations I have mentioned would be of great assistan 
to anyone attempting such a task. 


Mr. MacponaLp: Mr. Chairman, I should like to make one or two remark 
in this regard. Mr. Cameron was kind enough to speak to me this morning 
indicating it was his intention to make such a motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you going to second this motion? 
Mr. MacponaLp: No, I am going to speak against it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we should have it seconded first. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: I second the motion. 


Mr. Macponautp: Mr. Chairman, I certainly agree that this is per 
the most articulate presentation we have received to date on behalf of th 
individuals opposed to the treaty. I should like to point out that the governme! 
which presented the treaty and protocol to this committee for ratification, 
not attempted to have included in the record the very voluminous conclusio 5 
set out in the presentation paper or those submissions of the various exp! 
witnesses on soils and other various engineering aspects. The government h 
not attempted to have the report presented by Mr. Sexton or the engineer 
reports of Caseco and the Montreal Engineering Company included in 0 
permanent record. If any fair presentation is to be made in this way I thi 
we should have a great deal of additional information included fro: 
various relevant sources. Under those circumstances I feel that this w. 
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re the printing of several thousand additional pages and I personally do 
avour this motion. 


Mr. LEBoE: I am not in favour of the motion, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, I honestly believe that the question of deciding 
the lucidity of these briefs is a personal matter, and any one of us may 
ermine that we feel certain briefs are clearer and more articulate than 
thers. Yesterday I asked to have a brief presented by the people who have 
n in the business of hydro development for over 60 years put on the record, 
it was not considered necessary. Others we have been hearing are more 
oreticians than actual practitioners. This is simply a matter of opinion and 
e€ no reason to deviate from our present course. 


Mr. LEBOE: I just wanted to register my opposition to this course. 


ey The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, are you ready for the question? These in 
vour? Two. Those opposed? Eight. 
I declare the motion lost. 


_ Mr. Hicerns: Mr. Chairman, before I start my remarks this morning i 
uld like to echo the reminder that you gave us and say that although I 
employed by Ontario hydro, the Ontario hydro as such is neutral in this 


ter and therefore I am speaking entirely on my own initiative as a private 
tizen. : 


_ Mr. Byrne: Do I gather, from your statement Mr. Higgins, that it is a 


ement of fact that Ontario hydro are neutral, or are they just not expressing 
opinion? 


_ Mr. Hicerns: That is a statement of fact. Ontario hydro produces and dis- 
utes electricity in the province of Ontario, and therefore it can have no 
ial position on developments in British Columbia. 
_ Mr. Chairman, the members have had copies of my presentation distributed — 
| therefore there is no necessity to read it into the record. There is also the 
“fact that this is a fairly long presentation. However, there are certain points 
mn it which I would like to emphasize, and if it is agreeable to the members I 
propose to go through this brief in the same manner as the Secretary of State 
External Affairs went through the government’s presentation; in other 
ords, picking out relevant passages as I go along. There is no necessity at 
is point for me to deal with any of the geographical features of the 
“Columbia basin because I am sure the members of the committee are as 
iliar as anyone in Canada with that at this point of the proceedings. 
_ The argument in the presentation begins on page 9 where there is a 
Scussion of the various storages which were discovered in the upper Columbia 
ver basin following the reference to the International Joint Commission in 
44 at the initiative of the United States. The idea behind this particular 
esentation is to try to explain what the purpose and function of each one 
hese storage reservoirs discovered in the upper Columbia basin was on 
one hand from the point of view of Canada and on the other hand from 
€ point of view of the United States. I think this gives a useful background 
into how the conflicting positions of Canada and the United States arose, which 
course made it necessary for us to negotiate for a solution. 
| As far as the Libby dam is concerned, this is the one major storage in the 
‘Upper Columbia basin where the dam is located in the United States but the 
feservoir would flood the boundary to a depth of 150 feet and the surface area 
(Of the reservoir in Canada would be some 17,600 acres, stretching some 42 
‘Miles into Canada. The Libby dam is not an economic proposition without this 
rsion into Canada, and in order to build it the United States would require, 
er Article IV of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, the consent of Canada. 
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Within the United States there is some difference of opinion as to the 
merits of the Libby dam from an economic point of view. As a matter of fact, 
the way the chief negotiator of the United States team in the treaty put it is 
this: he said that viewed strictly as an economic production machine the Libby 
dam is marginal, and the principal reason for the United States to justify its 
inclusion is the fact that it provides very much needed flood control in the 
Bonners Ferry area of Idaho. This factor I think introduces what might be 
called one of the constraints of the problem. I think it is probably agreed 
between Canada and the United States that any solution on the Columbia must 
at least provide for flood protection in the Bonners Ferry area in Idaho and to 
a lesser extent in the Kootenay flats area in Canada. The annual damages are 
estimated on the United States side at $815,000 per annum on the average, 
while on the Canadian side it has been rather more difficult to derive data but 
the only estimate which I have seen so far is a figure of an average annua 1 | 
damage of $30,000 a year. | 


Members may be interested in knowing that one of the reasons for the 
very long period of study by the LC.R.E.B. from 1944 until a report came in | 
1959 was the fact that the Canadian portion of the basin was virtually unex- 
plored territory. I understand that the best map of that area available at that t | 
time had been prepared by David Thompson over a century earlier. When the 
investigations got under way one of the sites found in the upper Columbia wa: S 
the Mica creek storage which is an extremely large storage dam. It wag 
recognized quite early that the large storage at Mica creek would be a key 
feature in the development of the basin for at site power from the Canadian 
point of view. Also, this very large storage capacity could be used to providil 
benefits to the United States, benefits both in power and of a flood control 
nature. The capacity estimated by the international engineering board was | 
little bit under 11.7 million acre feet. Since then various figures have beam 
thrown around—12 million acre feet, 7 million acre feet and 20 million acre | 
feet. All these can be reconciled by the fact that the 26 million acre feet refers 
to the total amount of water which will be contained in the dam when it : 
full. The others are variable quantities because the capacity of the dam 
depends on how far down the water is drawn, and this in turn will depend | | 
upon the elevation at which the outlet works are located. Another constrair it: | 
on the capacity of the Mica creek dam is the annual supply. 


The problem is that in a storage of this size, if you draw the storag e 
down and empty it, it is so large that there may be a problem of refilli g 
it each year. At any rate, it is a very good storage site. It is one of the 
non-controversial sites in that it is included in both the proposals of th 
United States and of Canada. The Canadian approach to Mica creek, beca 
of the large capacity of this dam relative to the local supply, is that 
dam would be more effective if the supply could be increased, particularly 
if it could be increased and regulated. - 


I will now pass to the Bull river dam. One of the ways of increasi ng 
the supply to Mica creek is by diverting the Kootenay. As members kn 
the Kootenay river flows past the source of the Columbia at approximatel 
the same elevation, and therefore a diversion is a relatively simple matter. 
I will primarily discuss the major kind of diversion, rather than the com- 
promise one known as the Copper creek diversion, against the non-divers 
plan. There is a lot of interaction here if the United States wants to bu 
Libby. Libby is also a fairly large reservoir with a capacity of five million 
acre feet and it also needs supply. Therefore, if the Canadians should happen 
to divert the Kootenay river, then Libby could not be built because 
supply would be limited and it could not be justified economically on that — 
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So we have the element of conflict between maximizing output at 
| creek and maximizing output at Libby. 


The Canadian plans for diverting the Kootenay took several forms. 

versions of various magnitudes were studied, each one a little bit larger 
‘than the other, the first one at Canal flats and the intermediate one at 
pper creek involving a dam at Luxor. The difference between the Canal 
ts type of diversion and the Copper creek-Luxor or the Bull river-Luxor 
extremely important because the Canal flats diversion is an unregulated 
version whereas both Copper creek-Luxor diversions and the Bull river- 
juxor diversions are regulated. In other words, as the flows come down the 
otenay they are collected in a reservoir and fed in a relatively steady flow 
Mica creek, so that this increases the supply of the Mica creek reservoir 
hout contributing to an additional necessity of drawing it down further, 
nd when power comes to be installed in Mica creek this becomes an 
mportant consideration. 


i Much has been made of the economics of the Dorr dam. I do not think 
‘that it has ever really been stated, and in deference to Mr. Olson’s request 
J tried to emphasize in my presentation points which I do not think have 
‘been made before. The Dorr diversion dam, which has always been in 
the studies made by government sources to which I had access, has always 
been evaluated in terms of its economics, justified by the power which it 
will produce. I therefore think it is useful to point out that the Dorr dam 
per se cannot be justified economically simply on the basis of the power 
that it will produce. This was not the reason for including the Dorr dam 
in any one of these sequences. The reason lies I think in an agreement 
between Canada and the United States that any solution to the development 
of the upper Columbia which does not solve the flood problem at Bonners 
Ferry, Kootenay flats or Creston flats is not a solution. Therefore, the Dorr 
dam has been put in as a constraint because without the Dorr dam you 
cannot come up with a solution. Therefore, to regard the Dorr dam incremently 
ad judge it on its economics is exactly the same as saying that you want 
to build a skyscraper but the basement and foundations are expensive so 
let us leave them out. This is a point which I wish to emphasize. 

- Much of the opposition to the full diversion plan has centred on this 
usiness of the incremental economics of the Dorr dam and the studies which 
e based on power. The benefits based on power are rather irrelevant 
cause it is not valid to use the incremental analysis approach unless you 
a0w in which direction you are incrementing. The local flood control problem 
‘the Bonners Ferry and Kootenay flats imposes a constraint on this problem, 
id the problem itself cannot be solved without Dorr. The primary function 
Dorr is to capture the flash floods of the Bull and Elk rivers, and without 
Jorr the flood problem in Bonners Ferry and Kootenay flats would not 
oe solved because the Bull river and the Elk river are flashy rivers and 
Inless you can capture that inflow, then the problem is not solved. This is 
ay as a substitute for the Libby dam you have to include a dam at the 
order to capture these floods. 


_ Now, it happens that we can build Dorr, Bull river and Luxor at less 
Yost than Libby can be built. Assume for the moment that the full diversion | 
dlan is being studied. This extra bit of diversion which as we have said 
S uneconomic is assigned only the benefits for the incremental power that 
t will produce not only at Mica creek but at the other plants downstream in 
nada. One of the things which will happen if the water is diverted is that 
€ winter flows on Kootenay lake will be diminished, and this will take 
Vater away from the west Kootenay plant. 
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more power presumably any arises in nounecnes “with thie Kootenay « oul 
be arranged within Canada. ty 

The main reason for the next dam I shall discuss is to compensate th 
west Kootenay for a reduction in flows arising out of diversion. I refer to 
Duncan lake dam. What happens in summertime is that the flows are 
large and there is a tremendous amount of spill on the west Kootenay w 
in any event is underdeveloped in that, with the capacity installed ther 
present, it is not quite enough to take advantage of the average flows t 
exist in nature. 

But you get the large part of the flow in the four months of summer. Wh 
has to be made up from the diversion is just the natural flow at the border. 
or at the Dorr site on the Kootenay, in the low flow months. 


Now, a very large proportion of this can be made up by building stor 
on Duncan lake with 1.4 million acre feet. A Duncan lake dam, would se 
the purpose of capturing these flows in the spring which are normally wast 
and deliver them to the west Kootenay plants in order to compensate the w 
Kootenay plants for the loss of water from the Kootenay. And the Duncan 
dam by itself very nearly does this, so that the Duncan lake dam is a 
related to what has been variously called the Canadian plan, sequence 
the McNaughton plan, or the full diversion plan. I myself believe that it v 
included in the other plans largely because it provided a little bit extra stora: 
although it did not have a very vital function, and I do not believe that in 
treaty it has a very vital function, if you regard it as being added after Li 


It is a more necessary element in the diversion plan for reasons w 
Canada than it is in a non-diversion plan having regard to tee storag 
the upper Kootenay at Libby. 


Now, the other dam which enters into your deliberations here is the High 
Arrow dam. This dam is located just above the border with the United Stat 
It has possibly 77 feet of head which could be developed in Canada. But 
major benefit from this High Arrow storage accrues in the United States. 


One of the arguments in favour of High Arrow is that it is necessar 
re-regulate the flows and discharges from Mica creek after Mica creek 
been machined, and then by some rather tortuous logic, that this Arrow 
dam should be built immediately so that it will be available to re- -regu 
the discharge from Mica creek when needed. If Mica creek is not machi 
then of course this problem does not arise because Mica creek can be cl 
off virtually completely during the high flow period, and opened up duri 
the low flow period. 


In other words, Mica creek can be overregulated at site. With unneaale 
inflows below Mica creek, and you will get something approximating a smoo 
flow further downstream. But after Mica creek is machined, there is a des ] 
to maintain the elevation at Mica creek as high as possible on average; a 


there is also the necessity to maintain relatively even’ and smooth dischar 
from Mica creek. 


The discharge from Mica creek to meet Canadian load would be delivered 
so that it would be regulated by the flows at a point or centre of gravity 
power in Canada on the Columbia downstream, and would generate appr 
mately what the Canadian load requires. 


This would mean that instead of overregulating with Mica, to pro 
smooth flows at Arrow lakes, or near the boundary the Mica creek ope ti 
would change when generation is installed there and at Downie cree 
Revelstoke, so that there would be relatively smooth flow of Downie 
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Revelstoke, and this would mean that Mica creek discharge during the 


flow period would be approximately average, depending on the seasonal 
tion of British Columbia. / 


Fi 


This is a conflict which we have in Canada which we have to reconcile, I _ 
ink we should probably talk about this conflict between the dam functions 
at Mica creek and the storage functions within Canada before we look at 

e conflict with the United States. 


From our own point of view we would want to minimize the amount by 
h Mica creek reservoir level fluctuates because the higher it is, then the 
nore power we get out of it. 


_ There is a relatively simple formula which says that the flow in cubic 
per second times the head in feet, or the distance the water dreps, 
ided by 15 gives the power in kilowatts. Therefore the higher you get the 


ad, the more power you are going to get out of every single cubic foot of 
er, because it will drop further. 


_ Now, in order to minimize the fluctuation in Mica creek forebay, from a 
| ely Canadian point of view, the logical thing to do is to try to regulate 
he nflow to Mica creek so that the smoother the flows going into Mica creek, 
hen the less need there is to change the reservoir level. 


Again this ties into the necessity of opening up storage at the top of the 
tershed to maintain the output from Mica creek. The supply to Mica creek 
i the four month period of high flows, is on the average 10.8 million acre 
eet; but this is just an average. It varies. If you consider it to be what the 
tatisticians call a normal distribution, then the standard deviation of this 
istribution is approximately 1.8 million acre feet. This means that 68 per 
ent of the time the four months supply at Mica creek is within plus or minus 
-8 million of 10.85 million acre feet. So, if you can regulate the outflow above 
lica creek, then there is less need to vary the elevation of Mica creek and 

get more power output from it. | 


When we come to deal with the United States, what they want is an 
ow to Grand Coulee which more or less matches their own output require- 
ents; in other words, the water delivered to Grand Coulee in the way the 
ited States authorities want it. 


The solution which has been proposed here has been to build the High 
trow dam so that it can act as a buffer between these two conflicting 
bjectives. This is one way of doing it; but from Canada’s point of view the 
alue of the High Arrow dam depends entirely upon the benefits which we 
in derive from the United States. Once this dam is built, as it would be under 
ie treaty, then the only use which Canada can make of it is for reregulating 
ws to the United States. 


In his testimony yesterday, I think Mr. Wadeson made a rather interesting 
Oint. He is in the situation of the downstream state with a large amount of 
pstream storage being operated to meet the requirements of the upstream 
ad. In the Pend d’Oreille, Cominco is in exactly the same position as is the 
ted States with regard to the main stem of the Columbia. 


Now, what happened when the United States people built Hungry Horse 
as that the Waneta plant was operating— 


Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, could Mr. Higgins give 
3 Some idea on what page of the summary he is? 


4 Mr. Hiccrns: I am still talking about High Arrow, if I may. 


| Mr. Byrne: Have you any idea to what point you have arrived in your 
entation? 
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Mr. Hiccrns: I am still talking about High Arrow which starts at | 
14 and 15, but I have been asked to amplify points which gate not 
brought out in the testimony previously. , 
The CHAIRMAN: I did not quite understand that. It is now ten minutes te 
ten and I thought the purpose of this opening statement was to summar 
fairly succinctly what has been in the hands of the committee, and which mem- | 
bers of the committee have studied with some care. | 
Mr. Groos: Mr. Chairman, I would like to hear the rest of this, because | 
obviously the witness has not had an opportunity to amplify his statemenm in 
the light of the remarks made by witnesses in the last two or three days. 4 
Mr. Macponatp: After all, he is following the original suggestion of Mr, 
Leboe. 7 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes. I think we are all very interested in hearing this ver’ 
lucid presentation. 
Mr. ByrNnE: Mr. Chairman, I would just like to draw your attention to a | 
fact that in ten minutes one hour will have transpired. My understanding of our 
decision was that there would be a presentation, that the committee would pe- 
ruse it during the period between the time it was received and the presentation 
was made, and then the witness would summarize what is in the brief. Nov 
apparently we have reached page 14 from page 9 which is only five page: 
There are 98 pages in this brief, all of which we have read. It seems to me 
would get along much more rapidly if the witness were simply to read 
brief. It is his brief he is presenting and not comments on former presentation: s, = 


The CHAIRMAN: I certainly do not want to cut down on questions, but | it 
seems to me to be an impropriety on the part of any witness simply to review 
what he has been hearing in the last two or three days. Surely we cannot expect 
long comments on the extensive evidence we have had. I am not referring to | 
you particularly, Mr. Higgins, but in principle. If you are to revert to some ot 
subject which has been raised by some other witness, except by way of ques- 
tions, surely we are likely to get nowhere. et 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I think anyone who has | 
read the brief will realize that Mr. Higgins is covering much more than merely 
a summary of page 14. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we leave it to the witness? 


Mr. Hiccins: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. > Ae) 
My summary of this brief is a random process. See pages may take a long ! 
time and many will take no time at all. P. .} 
The point which I was just attempting to make—and I was trying to quote 
Mr. Wadeson as an authority—is that if you have inadequate re- -regulating ig 
capacity, a substitute is an interconnection agreement. 
Now I am on page 16, but we take a great leap forwardly shortly. In the 
international Columbia river engineering board report, Murphy creek is refer 
to as Low Arrow. If High Arrow is developed, then Low Arrow becom 
strictly a power project. If High Arrow is not developed, then Murphy cr 
can have up to 3.1 million acre feet of storage capacity. It could be argu 
therefore, that if High Arrow is developed, then Low Arrow becomes an 
pensive power project because it cannot be credited with any storage bene 
and, conversely, if Murphy creek is built, the High Arrow becomes a relativ 
expensive storage project because the 3.1 million acre feet of the capacity cur- 
rently credited to High Arrow already will have been credited. 
Now, I will skip over the economics of these things and return to thi 
later, except, perhaps, to draw the attention of the members to the little 
mary on page 21 of the findings of the international Columbia river enginee 
board which appears at pages 102 and 103 of the report. 
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: Mr. HERRIDGE: Would you read that, Mr. Higgins? 


_ Mr. Hiccerns: These conclusions, which come straight out of that report, I 
ave listed in my own sequence, which more or less follows the international 


1. The Dorr diversion plan produces the lowest cost incremental power 
—about $36 per kilowatt less than the non-diversion plan and about 


$33 less than the Copper creek diversion plan. 


2. The inclusion of High Arrow slightly reduces the cost of incremental 
power in all plans. 


3. The Copper creek diversion plan produces the most costly increment 
of power in the United States, and the least costly increment of 
power in Canada. 


4. The least costly increment of power in the United States comes from 
_ the Dorr diversion plan. 
5. The non-diversion plan produces the most costly increment of power 
in Canada. 
6. Inclusion of High Arrow in any of the plans provides no net increase 
in the 20 year output in Canada, but increases the critical period 
average output by 27 megawatts. 


Mr. Macponatp: Mr. Higgins, did I understand you to say that these are 


not direct quotations from the conclusions in the report? Did I understand you 
to say that these are not direct quotations but your own? 


3) Mr. Hiccrns: I said the order in which the conclusions appear may not 
reflect the order in which they appeared in the I.C.R.E.B. report but, I believe, 
the quotations are correct. 

| Mr. Macponatp: They are verbatim, are they? 

Mr. HiacIns: I believe so. I continue: 

6. Inclusion of High Arrow in any of the plans provides no net increase 
in the 20 year output in Canada, but increases the critical period 
average output by 27 megawatts. In the United States, however, 
High Arrow adds abouts 164 megawatts to the critical period average 
output and 196 megawatts to the 20 year average output. The net 

‘ result of including High Arrow is that until costs of incremental 
e 
+ 


PEE 


ve 


power output are increased in Canada and decreased in the United 
States. 


In respect of this I would like to refer you to page 99 of the blue book. 
One of the useful things about the I.C.R.E.B. report is that the only difference 
between the A sequences and the sequences which do not have the designation 
A is that High Arrow is in the ones which are described in VII, VIII and IX 
and is out of VIIa, VIIIa and IXa. 

_ The IC.R.E.B. assumes that the system is fully developed with all the 
storage assumed to be added at the same time; in other words, High Arrow 
= not have a first added position as it does under the treaty, but the 20 
year output is 164 megawatts from High Arrow. 


| I invite your attention to the energy entitlement at page 99. If you look 
at the energy entitlement under the high load forecast and the energy entitle- 
ment under the low load forecast for the years 2002 to 2003 you will see 141 
megawatts and 163 megawatts. I would like to pose a question for the committee 
‘0 consider in its deliberations, the question being just how these two estimates 
van be reconciled, namely the I.C.R.E.B. with Arrow added, not first added, but 
simultaneously, when all the other storages increase the average period output 


r 164 megawatts, and yet the total energy benefits from Arrow to Canada 
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are 141 and 163 under this low entitlement. Now, this is not quite as d as 
as it might seem at first look because the entitlement on page 99 is half of 
total benefits, so the comparison would be between 82 and 141. But, it str. 
me that of these total 282 megawatts 164 megawatts in the year 200: 
appear to come from High Arrow, and it just makes me wonder where the : 


of it comes from because we are committing twice as much storage as that. 


The next question which I think is important here is the matter of di 
versions. The importance of diversions from Canada’s point of view, I think 
lies in the question we have to ask ourselves, namely will we, in fact, be able 
to divert under the treaty? I believe that this is one of the serious criticisms of 
the treaty in this particular passage. I believe I have quoted Mr. Macdon 
as having said that the law in the Columbia river treaty has been set asid 
that is, the law which is presently recognized in the Boundary Waters Tre; 
of 1909. I think the essential point here is not whether we will divert or 
divert. But, the point is whether in fact, we will be able to divert, should 
want to. In this respect I believe that the Waneta order and other actions by 
United States are very relevant. 


In the Waneta order and in the Waterton-Belly case the Americans h 
asserted their right, recognized in the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 
control the upstream flows. I believe they have done this for two reasons: 0 
to maintain their legal position and, two, to serve notice on us that we al 
building works downstream and creating a vested interest in full knowled 
that the flows may be deprived from us, as the United States has the right 
do. These are the two elements. I believe that one of the things that 
Columbia river treaty does which is contrary to the practice which the Uni 
States has pursued in the past in respect of Canada is that it gives the Unite 
States tacit—or, perhaps I should say explicit—permission to create a veste 
interest on the Kootenay and, so long as the treaty remains in force, Canad 
does have the legal right to make certain diversions of the Kootenay at variot 
periods, with this right expiring 100 years hence. Presumably under Art: 
XVIII (2) we can do this. This is one of the exculpatory provisions of 1 
treaty. We have a legal right to do this and we are not liable for dam 
claims. However, if the treaty should happen to terminate at the end of 60 | 
years before we make the first major diversion of the Kootenay there may : 
some doubt whether an action for damages under the Boundaries Wat 
Treaty could be made. : 

Perhaps I may summarize what is stated from page 32 forward. Can da 
and the United States I think have agreed on a minimum criterion that ; 
development of the Columbia river must satisfy. From the United States po 
of view this criterion is to the effect that there must be enough storage to g 
the United States flood protection under 1894 conditions to a maximum fi 
of 800,000 cubic feet per second at the dalles. 


The other constraint from the point of view of the United States, with | 
which I think we agree, is that there must be flood protection provided in 
Bonners Ferry area of Idaho and the Kootenay-Creston flats areas. 7 

To achieve the first objective, this primary flood control for the lower | 
Columbia basin, a total of upstream storage of the order of 6.5 million a 
feet is required. This is allowing for effectiveness factors, and the amount 
le which is fully effective for that purpose must be about 5.33 million acre 

eet. pe 

To provide local flood control the waters of not only the Kootenay but 
Bull and Elk rivers in East Kootenay must be controlled. This can be di 
In one of two ways. It can be done by building dams at Bull river and | 


or by building a dam at Libby, Montana. These I believe are the mini: 
agreed objectives. ’ 
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Beyond this the United States I believe would like to get as much storage 

sible in Canada and as close to the border as possible. The Canadian — 
jective in the beginning was primarily to maintain its flexibility and free- 
to develop and operate its Columbia river as it may see fit during changing 
mstances from time to time. I would say this is a fundamental objective. 


A secondary objective from the Canadian point of view, and this is an 
tive which was entertained during treaty negotiations, is to maximize 
he amount of energy in the form of downstream benefits which would be 


aada presumably to maximizing the dollar profit from the transaction. In 
er words, there was an attempt to get the maximum amount of money over 
expenses that was possible with a minimum objective in respect of paying 
the storage. I believe the secondary objectives are to some extent in conflict 
h what I call the fundamental objective. I think this is one of the things 
t may have led to a considerable amount of confusion. 


_ There is another long section here summarizing the treaty which perhaps 
will pass. I think what I have done up to now is spend a fairly long period 
relatively few pages, but in response to Mr. Byrne’s comment, this is a 
mdom process, and I find in the course of these remarks which amplify what 


aid on page 14 I have covered a great deal of the remainder of the 
ntation. 


83 and 84 result from the use of shortcut methods owing to my attempt 
get this brief in the hands of members early enough that they could read 
efore my appearance. 

I stand substantially behind what is stated there in terms of principles 
Magnitudes, but I have had an opportunity in the past week of carrying 
t a slightly more detailed analysis and I would be happy to present that 

e question arises. 
Mr. CHATTERTON: Mr. Chairman, some of us do not have the corrected 
es of page 80. 


Mr. Hicetns: There are some copies on the table although I do not believe 
ve a sufficient number for all of the members, Mr. Chairman. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I think I have covered most of the essential 
ters which I have attempted to deal with in this brief in a general way 
1 I would now like to read into the record just the conclusions which appear 
| page 89: 

The provisions of the Columbia river treaty of 1961 and protocol of 
1964 are so interwoven that it is doubtful if they could be amended 
to produce a treaty which would protect Canada’s legitimate interests 
and meet urgent requirements in the United States. 

Other arrangements could be made quickly involving the building 
of Mica creek dam, Dorr dam and the Bull river dam (for ultimate 
_ incorporation in the Bull river—Luxor reservoir). 

i The treaty arrangements contain grave legal, economic and political 
defects. 

In the interests of friendly relations with the United States in the 
long run, and the safeguarding of irreplaceable Canadian assets for future 
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generations, I respectfully recommend that the standing ‘committee or 
external affairs recommend to the House of Commons that the Columbia 
river treaty and protocol be rejected. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you Mr. Higgins. 
I have names of three members on my list for questioning the witness: 


Mr. Davis, Mr. Stewart and Mr. Leboe. 7 
Mr. Davis: Mr. Higgins, I would like to address a few short question 
to you, and my first question is in regard to your experience and trai 
Mr. Hiacins: I am an economist. ; 
Mr. HerripcE: Have you had any legal experience and/or training? | 
Mr. Hiccins: I studied international law under Professor Lauterpacht. | 
a, 
Mr. HIcGINs: Yes. 
Mr. Davis: The Dorr diversion? 
Mr. HicGIns: Yes, that is correct. 


Are you an engineer? 
Mr. Hicetns: I am not an engineer. 
Mr. Davis: Are you a lawyer? 
Mr. Davis: I will concentrate my questions primarily on the economic area 
Would it be correct to say that the plan which you back for the develop: - 
ment of the upper Columbia in Canada might be characterized as the maximun 


Mr. Hiacins: I am not a lawyer. 

Mr. Davis: Are you an economist? 
diversion of the Kootenay plan, a plan involving the construction also of oe 
Dorr project? 


if not ihe entire burden, of providing “stpuatte in eee upper Columbia 
Canada? a 
Mr. Hiecins: That is right. “a. 
Mr. Davis: The capital costs, then, would be higher than presently | con: 
templated by the treaty? : 
Mr. HiccIns: You mean the capital costs of the entire development? 
Mr. Davis: I mean in Canada. I am referring to the capital costs in Cana 
and saying that they would be higher. y 
Mr. Hiccrns: I would say for elements which are considered as part of the 
treaty, excluding elements which can be developed entirely at the optio 
Canada, the comparison in these 1973 dollars is in the order of, for the tree 
$477.7 million and, for the alternative plan, $456.2 million. 
Mr. Davis: You are saying that if Canada also performs the function w. 
Libby performs under the treaty, the storage which Canada would then b 
would be cheaper than under the treaty plan? j 


Mr. HicGins: It depends on what you mean by cheaper. The total stora } 
would cost less. 


Mr. Davis: We would presumably be performing more of a storage funct 


Mr. Hiecins: Yes. There would be no Libby and therefore we would) 
performing the entire storage function. ‘ 


Mr. Davis: So the capital outlays must be higher? 


Mr. Hiccins: I think this does not necessarily follow because Libby is an 
extremely expensive project. The figures that I have quoted are of the s: 
order of magnitude; and the reason they are of the same order of magni 
is that the Libby dam is so expensive. You see, we can meet the constraint 01 


Rat 
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blem by spending more or less the same amount of money, largely because _ 
SO expensive. ie . Dino 
think this is one of the things that comes out in the conclusions of the 
.—.B. Why does the international Columbia river engineering board say 
the Dorr diversion plan provides the least costly increment of power in 
United States? The answer is that Libby is so expensive. 

Mr. Davis: What capital cost figures are you using for Dorr-Bull river- 
or—the total? 

Mr. HicGIns: In the alternative plan I have left Luxor as an optional invest- 
mt for Canada to make. The figures which I have used for the capital costs 
of the projects have been $41 million for Dorr; this is the current cost on 
pletion. In these 1973 dollars it comes out at 49.8 because time is a factor. 
his figure is based on the I.C.R.E.B. report. It includes flowage, however, at 
4 million. It excludes the pumphouse but includes local generation at $2 
million for which I have given no credit. 


_ For the Bull river portion of the Bull river-Luxor project I have assigned - 
ost of $90 million. 


Mr. Davis: You have a figure of $90 million plus $49 million in total? 

Mr. Hiaeins: No, $90 million plus $41 million. 

_ Mr. Davis: That is $131 million? 

Mr. Hiccins: That is correct. 

Mr. Davis: Are you aware that the latest estimates, the ones used by 
ntreal Engineering, took this figure to well over $200 million? 


‘Mr. Hiceins: If I may correct you, Mr. Davis, the figures in the Montreal 
gineering report which compare with mine are actually $140.6 million. 


Mr. Davis: And you have taken into account the fact that they have left 
it Duncan lake from their comparison? : 


Mr. Hiccins: I left out Duncan lake too. I am just talking about the Dorr 
Bull river projects. 


‘Mr. Davis: You are not including the total diversion development? 
Mr. Hicerns: Pardon? 
Mr. Davis: You are excluding some parts of the total diversion development? 


Mr. Hiceins: I have taken more or less the same approach as that taken by | 
1¢ Montreal Engineering Company. The costs which I have assumed here 
fered from theirs by $10 million. ° 
_ Mr. Davis: Therefore you would contest the suggestion that I made that | 
capital costs in Canada would in fact be higher? 
Mr. Hiccins: Shall we say that I would not agree with it? It is higher 
what? 
_ Mr, Davis: Higher than the so-called treaty alternative. 
Mr. Hiccrins: I would say that they are of the same order of magnitude. 
Mr. Davis: Would you finance part or all of your total diversion develop- 
t with the assistance of sales in the United States, namely with lower 
rest rates available through sales of downstream power in the United States? 
Mr. Hiccins: Yes, I would. I would do this, and moreover if analysis shows 
rplus I would think that the best way to spend this surplus would be to 
ten the period of commitment to the United States. 
Mr. Davis: But you would in effect try to take advantage of the lower 
erest rates? 


Mr. Hiccins: Yes. 
0672—2 
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Mr. Davis: In other words, you would claim at least that the ca 
charges, which are the principal element of cost here, would be compar: 
with the total diversion plan and the treaty? 4 

Mr. Hiccins: With the total diversion plan and the treaty? Yes, in so fe 
as those obligatory expenses are concerned, they are of the same order of c 

Mr. Davis: Then you basically ee with the conclusions of Montreé 
Engineering? 

Mr. Hicerns: I do. 


Mr. Davis: To the effect that there is a 15 to 20 per cent differential hee 
in cost? ; 


Mr. Hiccins: Yes, I do. I note that the Montreal Engineering Company has 
set up an alternative plan which does not appear to meet the basic agreec 
objectives of the so-called constraints on the problem. The Montreal Engineering 
Company’s version of the alternative does not solve the problem until much 
later on. 

Mr. Davis: What problem? 

Mr. Hiccins: The problem of the east Kootenay storage. I believe we car 
see the sequence in the Montreal Engineering report in one of the appendic 
You see, Montreal Engineering puts in the Dorr plan in 1988. If there is 
flood control on the river to solve this east Kootenay-Bonners Ferry problem 
until 1988, I would say that the problem is not solved. I would say, therefo 
that the Montreal Engineering Company’s version of the alternative is not the 
alternative that rare! else is talking about. 


they have made adequate use of it. I am not disputing the fact that they 2 
better informed than I am. I am disputing the way this information was us 
If there is a dispute between a treaty plan of development and some sort 
alternative plan, I do not see why Montreal Engineering went ahead and d 
all this work creating this alternative which would not satisfy the critics 0 
the treaty as an alternative. Is this a valid pom or not? 


onteuay waters which, according to the results of this study, was the b : 
one, the optimum one. f 

Mr. Hiceins: But the optimum from what point of view? This is ft 
question. An optimum solution? I could say that no development at all is | al 


either. 


Mr. Davis: You are an economist and they chose it from an economi 
point of view, an optimum economic point of view, and they arrived at the 
conclusion that the treaty plan was the most economic alternative. 


Mr. Hicerns: If I may take issue, I would say that they have conclu 
that the treaty plan, given the assumptions which they have made—whi 


‘maintain does not solve the problem. This is rather like having access 
Rolls Royce up in the wilds of British Columbia where there are no roads; 
it does not help matters much. 
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Mr. Davis: Mr. Higgins, you place a good deal of faith in the report of 
|} of the international Columbia river engineering board. A good part of 
ur reasoning is based on that. Is that not so? : 


_ Mr. Hicerns: The international Columbia river engineering board is a very 
iseful source of facts and a lot of detailed analysis has been done in the inter- 
jational Columbia river engineering board report, and certainly I believe 
erybody has relied on this for facts. I believe it is necessary to have facts 


which are agreed before one can really have a valid difference of opinion on 
se facts. 


Mr. Davis: You would agree, therefore, that it is a useful reference in 
terms of major alternatives? 


__ Mr. Hicerns: I think it should be borne in mind that the international 
olumbia river engineering board’s terms of reference instructed them to 
roceed as though the bundary did not exist. Therefore, as has been stated 
eral times in the presentation and elsewhere, the international Columbia 
er engineering board report, is a useful source of facts, and to some extent 
does refiect the competitive engineering approach to this problem. I think 
need to bear in mind the assumptions underlying this. m 


_ Mr. Davis: It did not study a simple diversion at Canal Flats as one of 
the alternatives; is that right? 4 fee 


_ Mr. Hiccrns: No, I do not believe it did. 


_ Mr. Davis: The contention that that may be the most economic is neither 
orne out nor disputed in this engineering report? 


a Mr. Higcins: That is right. 


_ Mr. Davis: I would like to draw attention to your page 21. At the bottom 
that page you reiterate some of the statements which appear in this report. 
think the conclusions which this report reaches are important, namely the 
959 report of the international Columbia river engineering board: You say at 
the beginning of the third paragraph: ; 
a Conclusions of the international Columbia river engineering board 
& stated on pages 102-103 of their report bear repeating— 4 
ie 


And so on. The conclusions actually appear much later in the report; they 
appear at the end. 


_ Mr. Hiccins: Yes. 


Mr. Davis: They appear on page 109 of that engineering board report. I 
ink I might just read in the relevant paragraph from those conclusions as 
reached by the Canadian and United States engineers: : 
Three possible methods of developing the Kootenay and upper Columbia 
rivers produced potential benefits nearly equal in terms of total effect in 
the basin. The results of the power studies indicated that on the basis 
system power production and under the given assumptions— 

[hat would include no boundary. 


—The Copper creek diversion plan— : 

fe C d the Copper creek diversion in your view is a partial diversion. F 
; _ —would provide the highest level of development of the water resources 
of the basin. However, the apparent superiority of this plan takes into 


account only physical and economic factors and the margin on which 
this superiority rests is small. 


In view of these factors, and having regard to the practical limits 
of the accuracy of the studies, no one plan of development can be selected 


as representing the optimum use of sites and water resources. 
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The conclusion of those engineers really was, after looking at the alte1 
natives of letting the waters remain in their present channels or letting 
Kootenay run, a substantial diversion of the Kootenay and a moderate di 
sion of the Kootenay, that they saw no substantial difference between 
economic advantage for one plan as against another. 

Mr. Hiccins: It may be significant to note what they said in their pass ge 
which you read out. It is that the Copper creek diversion produces 
highest development in the basin. This I would say is a statement of physi 
but not necessarily of economic fact. I believe this is a very cautious conclusi 
They say that the Copper creek diversion produces what is tantamount tc 
the largest amount of physical development in the basin. : | 

It is perhaps significant that they made no particular reference to the J 
cost, because you see on page 102 they say that: a | 

The Copper creek diversion plan produces the most costly in- 
crement of power in the United States, and the least costly increment 
of power in Canada. at 


I believe the reason for this is that costs are high in the United States 
and the cost of Libby is an expensive project. A. 

Mr. Davis: But they say that this part of the diversion produces 
cheapest power in Canada. And if you look at the statistics on page 102 
will see they say that the power diversion which you advocate is m 
expensive in Canada. q 


Mr. Hicerns: That is true, but I do not think anybody has ever disput 
that the Dorr plan, before us, costed on an incremental basis, credited 
it only power benefits, is not an efficient economic machine. But this is ex 
what Elmer Bennett said about Libby. 

I would say that the difference here is that the Dorr at a cost of so 
where in the area of $40,000,000 to $45,000,000 credited, is not economic f 
the point of view of power, but it is a necessary thing in order to solve 
flow control problem in the Bonner’s Ferry area without building Libby. 

That is the only reason why the Dorr dam was included in there. The 
dam was never included in sequence IXa for the purpose of being a po 
producer. It was included in there because you just could not solve the agr 
portion of the problem without putting a dam there. 


Mr. Davis: You would agree that the Dorr scheme is less economic 
some alternatives as far as Canada is concerned. 


Mr. Hiceins: No. If you expanded to the Dorr scheme, I would dispute 
and I would say that the Dorr dam, per se, has to be incorporated in t 
maximum diversion plan in order to solve the flood control problem in t 
United States, and that is the only reason. Left to our own devices, if the 
were no flood control problem, in the Bonner’s Ferry area of the United Stat 
Canada would not have included Dorr in the scheme. 


Mr. Davis: You cannot use the I.C.R.E.B. report as proof of your ¢ 
because it does not say that the Dorr scheme is the best for Canada. 


Mr. Hiccins: That is true. But I do say, as I have said before, that 
I.C.R.E.B. conclusions are quite cautious. Now, I would say on my own authorit 
upon the analysis I have made, that if tiie flood control problem which 1 
have agreed with the United States must be alleviated, did not exist, th 
there would not be any Dorr. As a power producer surely Dorr is not econo: 


basic problem could not be solved without it; and the kind of thinking yo 


apply to Dorr applies to Libby in equal measure, but Libby costs many a 
more than Dorr does. Mf 
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The Dorr cost is somewhere in the order of $45,000,000, while Libby, in- 
g the flowage cost, is about $350,000,000, as a general figure. 

Mr. Davis: The conflict I have in my mind is that there are better schemes _ 

the Dorr scheme as far as Canada is concerned, and moreover the report 


nctly states that the least costly increment of power in the United States 
es from the Dorr scheme. 


Mr. Hiccins: That is probably true because they did not have to build ; 
L 1 e by. 


| Mr. Davis: So we can select other alternatives that are better for Canada, 
ler the treaty arrangement? 


Mr. Hiccrns: I would say that the Dorr scheme, the full diversion scheme, 
from Canada’s point of view, the only one which will solve the agreed prob- 
_ which is flood control in the United States, and will preserve Canadian 
rol of the river. That is really what is at issue here. 

_ You see, one way you can interpret these cautious proposals of the United 
tes—pardon me, of the international Columbia river engineering board— 
hat the Columbia can be developed in any number of ways. And therefore, 
ause they ignored the boundary, you must look at, perhaps, other things 
an just economics. 


Mr. Davis: That is my main point. Your argument is not now economic, 
argely one of economics. 


Mr. Hiccins: No. 
‘Mr. Davis: It is more political and legal in a sense. 


Mr. Hicetns: I think that all that needs to be shown is that within the 
rms, if Canada can build and finance the Dorr scheme right now at the same 
, or with the same sort of operating results as it can build the treaty scheme, 

I would say that the results indicate that it is the sensible thing. But take 
her grounds; suppose the answers came out identically equal, and we had to 
ake a choice. We would choose the maximum diversion scheme simply be- 
use we did not have to give up our rights in any way, shape or form, on — 
strict them so far as diversion is concerned, and that is one of the things we 
ust do in order to permit Libby to be built. 


Mr. Davis: Montreal Engineering has stated that the detailed cost would 
iow the maximum diversion to be appreciably more expensive. 


Mr. Hiacins: I have interpreted that question here as “more expensive than 
t”? Is it more expensive than an alternative which does not solve the 
lem? 

Mr. Davis: It is a political problem. 


Mr. Hiccrns: No, it is an economic problem or a physical problem, and it 
not resolve the flood problem until 1988, and I submit that is too late. 


Mr. Davis: I do not follow you, because the alternative is the treaty plan 
ch does resolve the probable flood problem. 


Mr. Hiccins: Building Dorr earlier? All right, that resolves the flood 
oblem. 


Mr. LEBOE: We are talking about one diversion, and we are talking. 
Out protecting the rights of Canada in respect of diversion. Is that not 
statement you made a moment ago? Are we not overlooking the fact 
at we have a similar problem in the Pend d’Oreille river here and on. 
me of the rivers in the province of Alberta? Is that not a fact? 


_ Mr. Hicerns: I think the problem of the Pend d’Oreille is different 


use, to my knowledge, there is no flood problem on the Pend d’Oreille 
pt for those two acres. 
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Mr.: LEBoE: I;mean in the legal sense; in the economic sense if the 
United States. did want to divert the Pend d’Oreille river wholly within 
United States as a result of putting in a dam, and if they soe to do tha 
they could do it if it was not for the treaty. 


Mr. Hiccrns: That is correct. 4) 
Mr. CHATTERTON: You said that the alternative which Montreal Engineer- 
ing developed does: not solve the problem at Bonner’s Ferry, and you said 
that the annual cost of flood at Bonner’s was something like $800,000 a 
year. But Montreal Engineering debited their alternative plan with the annual 
cost up to 1988. ; | 
Mr. Hiccrns: Yes, I know, but that does not solve the problem. This | 
just a case of putting a charge against the alternative plan. The problem het re 
is not to do an accounting exercise. The problem here is to prevent thes 
people in the Bonner’s Ferry and Creston flats area from being flooded 
annually as soon as possible. I believe that is the real issue. 
Now, I do not believe it is any solution or any comfort to the people 
in the Bonners Ferry area to know that Montreal Engineering Company has 


taken the $815,000 damage, which they do, and has made it a charge against 
the alternative plan iy 


Mr. HIGGINS: No. The way is to have your alternative boards meet the 
fundamental problem and solve it, preferably at the same time. : 


Mr. Macpona.p: Surely the people in Bonners Ferry will be most delighte 
to know they are getting a dam at Libby which will protect them. If, 
you say, you are not interested in accounting of costs, then leave that asid Hi 
from the standpoint of their protection, this is the best way to have it. | 
Mr. Hiccrns: This is the best they can have from their standpoint, yes 
Whether. they are protected from floods by a United States dam or are 
protected from floods by dams in Canada, frankly I doubt whether this 
of very much concern to the people there. a 


politicians. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: The witness never hesitated to give a reply. If he fe i 
incompetent to eae he should have said so. a 


I am still on the conclusions of the Columbia river engineering board, he 
last of the six conclusions. At the end a sentence is included which Mr 
Higgins underlined: 
The net results of including High Arrow is that unit costs of incrementa, 
power outputs are increased in Canada and decreased in the Unit C 
States. 


Now, you already said that this study paid no heed to the border. 
Mr. Hiccrns: That is right. 


Mr. Davis: Hence the inclusion of the 50-50 concept of the divisio 1 
the downstream benefits radically alters this conclusion. 4 
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The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me. If the witness agrees it would be helpful 
Id he say yes? He has been nodding his head. ‘ Nia bie 
Mr. Davis: In other words, those conclusions which were carried out by 
international board, without regard to political facts of life, do not neces- 
rily have any bearing on the conclusions which this committee might reach, 
d indeed they tend to mislead. 

_ Mr. HiccIns: Yes. Well, this is a reflection of the fact that the High Arrow 
lam does not produce significant benefits in Canada per se. 

' Mr. Davis: It does not regulate water passing over much territory. 

Mr. HiccIns: Yes; it just regulates water passing over the Murphy creek 
dam. However, I think it is significant that any merit which High Arrow may 
ve for the United States entirely depends upon some agreement with the 
United States for the return of the benefit deriving in that country from High 
_ Arrow. I think this is significant because this is one way of solving a problem; 
here may be other ways. é 

- I think a very significant question which the committee needs to ask itself 
s, is the flooding of the Arrow valley the only way to solve this problem? 

_ Mr. Byrne: The other way is to flood more of the east Kootenay than 
gh Arrow. 

_ Mr. Hicerns: If I may pursue that logic to its ultimate conclusion, perhaps 
best solution is not to flood anywhere. This is an argument for rejecting 
treaty. ; 

Mr. ByRNE: That may well be, but we are picking one. 

Mr. Davis: To conclude my questioning, in fact the High Arrow creates 
efits, small in Canada and larger in the United States; but as a result of 
treaty, there is a credit of a physical amount of production in the United 
tes of hundreds of thousands of kilowatts with which High Arrow is 


dited. So far as entitlement is concerned, this is as good as if it were 
duced in Canada. 


Mr. Hicctns: As a result of the treaty and protocol there is a claim of a 
tain number of dollars from the United States plus a residual claim on an 
known amount of power 30 years hence. 

Mr. Davis: Then there is a claim on kilowatt hours and dollars in lieu 
same. 

/ Mr. Hicerns: There is a claim on dollars which I calculated on the basis 
‘of 2.7 mills per kilowatt hour U.S. and $5.50 U.S. per kilowatt of capacity 
Tor our share of these benefits, as stated on page 99 of the blue book. I would 
Say there is very little difference. They may compare favourably with the 
osts of electrical output from a publicly financed modern large capacity 
aermal plant. 

fi " Mr. Davis: I just want to reiterate this sentence: 


The net result of including High Arrow is that unit costs of incremental 
power outputs are increased in Canada and decreased in the United 
States. 

Mr. HiaccIns: Yes. 

Mr. Davis: It is not proved that this will be sO, assuming a treaty. 

Mr. Hiccins: What it says is that if High Arrow is going to be built, the 

S accrue in Canada and the benefits accrue in the United States. 

Mr. Davis: It is merely a statement of the physical fact, and is not really 

relevant judgment in respect of whether the treaty is good or not. 

Mr. Hiccins: No; this is not stated as a ground for condemning any 


a of development. It is just simply a useful fact which I think has a 
bearing. 
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Mr. Davis: From the physical point of view. a 
Mr. HiccIns: From the physical point of view and from the financial po in 
of view, and the physical fact dictates all else. 
Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, may we adjourn to meet again? 4 
The CHAIRMAN: May I ask members to please endeavour to be here 
promptly at four o’clock, because that gives us only two hours to questi n 
Mr. Higgins. ; 


ee 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


WEDNESDAY, April 29, 1964 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. In accordance with past custom 
I would like to report the following correspondence having been received sin 
our last meeting, : 
We have correspondence from Mr. F. Tomkinson, Vancouver, British | 
Columbia. q 
Mr. HERRIDGE: That is a good idea. P 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. This is his fourth letter to me. This one comes 0 
letterhead from Chicago. I get one of these almost every day. 
Mr. PATTERSON: He gets around. 
The CHAIRMAN: Then, we have correspondence from E. W. William 
Burton, British Columbia. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Another good chap. 
The CHAIRMAN: And, from Mr. John Stanton, Vancouver, British Columbia. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes. Mr. Stanton is very much opposed to the treaty. 
The CHAIRMAN: Then we have a reply from earlier communications 
Mr. R. Deane of Rossland, British Columbia, in connection with his expen 
Mr. Stewart, you have the first question. 
Mr. Stewart: Mr. Chairman, I have two or three questions I woud 
to put to Mr. Higgins. 
Mr. Higgins, is it true that earlier this year you wrote articles which 3 
had published in the Globe and Mail and in the information publica 
United Steel Workers? 
Mr. HIGGINS: Yes, that is true. \ 
Mr. STEWaRT: And, is it not true in those articles you argue that 
Canadian pesctauns team was politically oriented, which is a quoted te 
and then you say: “none of these men possessed any particular qualificatior 
ne ae ora that could be compared to those of their opposite number on tk 
eam 


Mr. HicciIns: That sounds familiar. 


negotiators? 
Mr. HiacIns: That is my view, yes. <a 
Mr. STEWART: When you distinguish between principal negotiators a 


Mr. Hiccins: I distinguish between the people who signed the negotii 
report and their advisers. 


Mr. STEWART: Are you implying the principal negotiators signed ths ? 
over the objections of their advisers? 
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Mr. HIGcINns: No sir. 
Mr. Stewart: Are you then suggesting to me that the advisers agreed 
ith the principal negotiators? 

Mr. Hiccins: I make no suggestions at all in this respect. The point which 
made had particular reference, I believe, to the fact that the best qualified 
rson in the United States with respect to the Columbia river treaty was 
eneral Itschner of the United States army corps of engineers and the best 


yalified person in Canada in respect of matters of the Columbia is, I think, 
dely acknowledged to be General McNaughton. 


____ The purpose of this statement was to point out that General Itschner was 
one of the principal United States negotiators and General McNaughton was 
‘not one of the principal Canadian negotiators. 


_ Mr. STEWART: Then, you would not agree with me that the following 
xpression is somewhat extravagant: “none of these men possessed any par- 
ular qualifications for this task that could be compared to those of their 
opposite numbers on the U.S. team”. 

Mr. Hiceins: I would not concede that. 


Mr. STEWART: Well, I do not wish to pursue the point any further; let us 
ave it at that. 


The next question I wanted to put is in respect of the Libby project. On 
ge 73 of your brief you have two quotations. The first deals with the opera- 
n of Canadian storage and suggests the need of an agreed shared plan of 
eration. The second and third deal with Libby, where there is no such as- 
red plan, Wou!d you not say it would have been fair in your brief to have 
inted out that in the case of the first quotation the United States is sharing 
th Canada one half of the downstream benefits, whereas in the case of the 
project referred to in the second and third of your quotations there is no such 
Ovision. Is there not this basic difference? 


_ Mr. Hiccins: In answer to your question about the downstream benefits 
9m Libby, the flows from Libby pass through the at site head, possibly through 
the Kootenay falls development downstream from Libby, if this should be 
built; they pass through 350 odd feet of head at the west Kootenay plants; if 
urphy creek is built they will pass through some head there, and once they 
‘Te-cross the border they go through some 1,200 feet of head in the United 
“States. Therefore, the total downstream benefits from the Libby dam are the 

downstream benefits from the 1,200 feet of head on the main stem of the 
“Columbia, the at site head, the Kootenay falls head, and there is a remote 


engineering board found this project program uneconomic. And, in Canada it 
_ goes through possibly a little over 400 feet of head. I would say what the 
reaty says is that the benefits from Libby are divided in such a way that they 
accrue to the country in which they arise. 

Mr. STEwarT: Well, Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Higgins this question. 


“Is it not true that in the case of Libby the costs of construction with the | 
ception of flowage costs in the upper end of the reservoir are being paid by 
‘the United States entirely? 


Mr. Hicains: This is a correct statement but it has a bearing on my other 
tement. The contrast in respect of these benefits from Libby is that they 
through something in excess of 1,200 feet of head in the United States and 
mething in the order of 400 feet in Canada. Through the 1,200 feet in the 
United States, providing an assured plan of operation in provided; the west 
“Kootenay, and the Canadian plants do not have an assured operation. You heard 

what Mr. Wadeson said yesterday. If I could quote him, he said that to get the 


power which is claimed as a benefit we must rely on a interconnection © 
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are the private persons principally concerned, are entirely happy to depend o 1 
the available agreement? 
Mr. Hiecins: I would suggest, considering the entire situation in British 
Columbia, they have little alternative. f 
Mr. STEWART: Nevertheless, they seem to be quite agreeable. 

Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order— 

Mr. LesoEe: Would the witness like to explain what he means by that last | 
statement. I think it is only fair that we should have an explanation of it on 
the record. 

Mr. ByrRNE: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, I think I am as familiar 
with what Mr. Wadeson had to say as anyone else and I cannot recall Mr. 
Wadeson saying that the flows from the Libby for proper regulation of their 
production would require a subsequent agreement. This was not said at ang 
time. He said he could operate under the existing agreement. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I would ask that we avoid supplementaries 
as much as possible. 

Mr. ByRNE: This is not a supplementary; it is a correction. 

The CHAIRMAN: Criticism has been directed to the effect that we tend to 
wander off the subject. I would ask that we stay strictly to the question. 


ae 
a 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, I would 
suggest it might help matters if the witness was allowed to finish his answer a, 
before another question is thrown at him. E 


Mr. Stewart: Mr. Chairman, we have been over the schedule of th 
various projects in his committee so many times that I think certain things Py 
should be limited. However, I realize the witness perhaps has not been here | 
throughout and does not pestis this. But, it is a fact we do know something | 
of the projects. I suspect Mr. Cameron knows something of the projects. 4 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Not a thing; no more | 
than you. 


Mr. Stewart: There is a good deal of work to be done and I think we | 
should proceed in an expeditious way. 
I refer you now to page 20. 


Mr. Lresore: If I may interrupt, there was a statement by the witnes: 
in respect of the British Columbia and West Kootenay Power and Light which 
I do not think should be on the record without some explanation as to wha 
he meant. . 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Higgins, perhaps you were cut short. Would you’ 
proceed with your comments in that connection? - 


Mr. LEBOE: I am referring to an answer to a question of Mr. Stewart’s. 


Mr. Hiccins: West Kootenay and Cominco have a great deal of experienc 
on the Pend d’Oreille with this type of operation and they have been ab! 
to achieve a very high degree of operating flexibility by virtue of having an’ 
interconnection agreement. 

Mr. Lresor: This is something which will take place in the future? 


Mr. Hiccins: The significant thing here is that Cominco went to Bonnevil le 
power for its interconnection agreement. I think this has a bearing on t 11s | 
matter. a 
The other fact which I think probably represents a justifiable worly™ on 
the part of Cominco is that they have a fairly sound basis of confidence that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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the treaty scheme goes through they will in fact be able to make arrange- 
nts which enable them to exploit this 200 megawatts of Kootenay power. 
Mr. LEsor: Is that what you meant when you said they had no alternative? 
Mr. Hiccins: The alternative which faces them in respect of a diversion 
eme regarding the expansion of the Kootenay river plants is presumably 
ome sort of arrangement made to compensate Cominco for any loss it might 
cur. I believe that Cominco, per se, without the diversion would not be able 
o develop the Canal plant and would have to make other arrangements to 
quire the output instead of that plant as operated within the national frame- 
ork of the treaty from the point of view of Cominco. It makes a certain 
amount of sense for Cominco to support this treaty, looking at it from their 
own interests. 

_ Mr. Byrne: Looking at it from the interests of the two communities it 
ould make sense. | | 
Mr. LEBOoE: He states it makes sense when they look at it from their own 
oint of view and not in the way it was put, that they had no alternative. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you Mr. Leboe. 


: Mr. Stewart: At page 20 at the end of the principal paragraph we find 
the following sentence: 

The competing structures are Dorr and Bull river-Luxor in Canada, 
costing about $155 million versus Libby in the United States costing 
about $350 million. 

Do you regard that as an accurate statement? 

Mr. Hiceins: Those are orders of magnitude. 

Mr. Stewart: When you say they are orders of magnitude, would you 
dicate what the tolerance is? 

Mr. Hiceins: I would indicate that the cost of the Libby project is 
bstantially greater than the cost of the Dorr and Bull river-Luxor projects. 
Mr. STEWarRT: Substantially is a very vague term. 

Mr. Hiccins: I would suggest it is of the order indicated by the figures 
59 million versus $350 million. 


Mr. Stewart: I have a statement here from the Montreal Engineering 
mpany in which that company states that the costs of the East Kootenay 
velopment in Canada would be $212,852,000 or some $55 million more than 
he figure you have given in your brief. 


Mr. Hiccins: I should like to make two comments in that regard. Firstly, 
find it strange that the Montreal Engineering Company would be in posses- 
“sion of this information and omit it from the brief. 


: . s 
_ Mr. Stewart: Mr. Chairman, I am quite prepared to table the information. 
The CHAIRMAN: All right. Is that agreeable? 


_ Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Perhaps we should allow 
ne witness to finish. 


Mr. STEWaRT: The implication was that this information is somehow illicit. 


Mr. Davis: Is this information directly deducible from the Montreal 
gineering Company’s brief? 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): This information is not 
en from the brief. i 


Mr, Stewart: This information is contained in correspondence. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, if we allow the tabling of this material we 
will be setting a precedent. 


Mr. Davis: This represents new information. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Yes, this is new information. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): This is new informat: 
which, for some strange reason, was not given to this committee. a: 

The CHarrRMAN: Is there any argument about this point? If this is ney 
material I would suggest that it should not be entered into the record. 

Mr. Stewart: This information is somewhat more detailed than that f 
contained in the brief, but it is certainly based on the figures which are giver n 
in the brief. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Who wrote the letter? 

Mr. Stewart: The letter is addressed to the Department of Northers 
Affairs and National Resources, water resources branch, Ottawa, 7, Ontario, 
and it is signed by W. J. Smith, chief civil engineer, Montreal Engineering g 
Limited. . 

Mr. HERRIDGE: What is the date of the letter? 

Mr. STEWartT: It is dated March 4, 1964. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I suggest that this is new material and that : 
perhaps Mr. Stewart would just quote the short extract to which he wishes : 
_ to refer, otherwise we will be setting a precedent. a 

The CHAIRMAN: I agree with you, Mr. Herridge. a 

Mr. Stewart: Mr. Chairman, I am not insisting upon this information mn 
being tabled. 

Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, I think the figures are directly deducible from 
the brief. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I thought that was the e 
point we were attempting to clear up. ‘¥ 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Stewart has indicated that that statement is correct, 
Would you be kind enough to read the information? 
Mr. STEwartT: The figure is $212,852,000. 
Mr. Hicerns: I can deduce a figure of something of the order of $205, 900; f 
from the Montreal Engineering Company brief. 
Mr. STEWART: On that same page and in that same sentence you seem to 
imply that the sums of money would be coming out of the same pocket, whereas | 
the cost of the Libby project reduced by the amount of flowage cost over the 


how to spend their money, but is the high cost of living that you mention h 
as compared with the projects in east Kootenay something that should conc 
Canadians at a time when Canadians interest is chiefly in our minds? 


Mr. Hiacins: I do not believe so, sir, for the following reason. I do 
believe that the cost of a project, per se, is relevant in an economic ana 
unless you associate it with the revenues or benefits which are produced 
that for which it is spent. In other words, very often it is economical to spe 
more money to get more benefits than it is to spend less money to get more 
proportionately less benefits. I think the essential point is that if the Un 
States has been able to find an economic justification for a project like this 
some benefits will be conferred by putting the storages on the Canadian 
then if the economic aspect works out all right there must be some wa, 
making these benefits flow to these cheaper projects. 


Mr. STEWarT: Is there any thought in your mind that the United States 
may in fact be making a mistake by proceeding with the Libby project? 4 
Mr. HiccIns: I have not concerned myself with an analysis of this tre 


from a United States point of view. I do not consider myself competen t 
judge what the United States considers right or wrong. -—. 
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Mr. STEWART: A little while ago you told us that in your view on the 
1adian side General McNaughton is the person most likely to be respected as 


Mr. Hiccins: I would extend this to say that this recognition would be I" 
1k internationally given. 


Mr. Stewart: But at the moment I am only concerned with your own 
lew. 
Mr. HIGGINS: My own view is certainly that he would be respected as an 
ternational authority. i 


Mr. Stewart: I take it you agree entirely with the general’s view as to 
ow the Columbia river basin should be developed. 


_ Mr. HIGcIns: Yes, substantially. 

_ Mr. Stewart: When you say substantially are you using the term with 

€ same amount of tolerance you used before? 

_ Mr. Hiceins: I am sure that if we ever got down to working out the matter 

detail, we would have to have discussions. In other words, if it came to an 

actual building, we would have to discuss it. But as far as the situation con- 
onting us at the present time is concerned, I would be in total agreement 


Mr. STEWartT: So that you envisage you would certainly have a good deal 
to discuss with the general? 


_ Mr. Hicerns: This is difficult to predict. 


Mr, STEWaRT: But you certainly would not deny this possibility. 

In the Montreal Engineering report, on pages 15, 18, 19 and 30—and I 
rect your attention particularly to page 30—there is a comment, some of it 
direct, concerning the function of the Arrow lakes reservoir. Let us read the 
cond sentence in the middle paragraph where it says: 


It is clearly demonstrated, however, that this reservoir will make it 
possible to operate the Mica creek storage to meet Canadian load require- | 
ments, and at the same time maintain discharges from Arrow lakes for 
optimum operation within the United States, and that the capacity 

_ proposed to be impounded is necessary. 
Do you agree with that? 
_Mr. Hicerns: I do not, sir. 


Mr. Stewart: In other words, you do not envisage the inclusion of the 
Arrow lakes reservoir in the development of the Columbia river system? 


Mr. Hicerns: Not as an initial project certainly, and most likely not even 
an ultimate project. 


Mr. STEwartT: In what condition would you think that this would be 
sirable? 


S valley, and I am sure that the committee would like to ascertain that it is in 

t necessary to accomplish this purpose. Again, this is the reason for the im- 

‘tance of the statement about interconnection on the west Kootenay and on 
, 


uthority in all these matters concerning the development of the Columbia 
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the Pend d’Oreille. It is my contention that a substitute for the Arrow lakes 
storage of four million acre feet is available by building transmission lines 
that the river can be operated at Mica perhaps to suit United States needs. 
With the interconnection agreement the output which would be lost at Mica for 
operating other than to meet the Canadian load could be made up by replace- 
ment energy from the United States. This is a normal interconnection agreement. 


Now, it would seem to me that if we can build transmission lines in lieu of 
flooding a valley to the point at which the High Arrow floods the Arrow lakes 
valley, then we would be well advised to take advantage and look very care- 
fully at any of these alternative plans. The Montreal Engineering Company, zi 
notice, in its brief makes no mention of the fact that they may have studied this 
possibility. The treaty itself makes provision for an ultimate interconnection 
agreement. The standby transmission charge lapses with the start of this inter= | 
connection agreement, so it has been contemplated. The Arrow lakes storage is 
stated to be necessary, and yet an interconnection agreement is also stated 0: | 
be necessary. I would suggest to you that somewhere in this process somethin 
has been overlooked. Is it absolutely necessary to flood out the Arrow lak 
valley to a capacity of 7.1 million acre feet, and particularly to do it at this 
time when we are talking about its function being to re-regulate the machines 
at Mica which will be installed in the late 1970’s? We are talking about an 
interconnection agreement with the United States which could very easily 
perform the functions of the Arrow lakes dam, and I am only talking abo ip 
four million acre feet of the capacity in the Arrow lakes dam. | 


Mr. Stewart: You are not ruling out the prospect of building the High | 
Arrow dam? ; 

Mr. Hiccins: I am disputing its necessity. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I have a supplementary question on this point. 


The CHAIRMAN: There is just one point we should bear in mind. Mr. Hig gi 
clarified the fact that he was an economist, not an engineer or a lawyer. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: That is my point; my question is on those lines. Mr. Higgins, 
in view of your recent comment, in coming to your conclusion with respect to 
this treaty have you considered values other than power only? a 


Mr. Hiccrns: Mr. Herridge, I think that the blue paper talks quite exten-| 
sively of factors not reflected in the benefit cost ratio, particularly with refer- | 
ence to the Libby dam. These are the bases on which the Libby dam is justified. 
The local flood damage of $815,000 odd annually will only justify a structu 
costing from $20 to $25 million. a 


Mr. Stewart: Nevertheless, Mr. Higgins, despite the many beaches 
substantial farms that Mr. Herridge has been telling us about you do conceit 
the possibility of building the High Arrow dam. For example, you wrote to re 
Martin on January 18, 1964, that if the purpose is to maximize both at site 
generation in Canada and the economics of early construction based on down- 
stream benefits, then it is perhaps High Arrow that should be postponed. 
Herridge would not take much comfort from that. E 


Mr. Hiccins: This was a suggestion made to the Secretary of State for) 
External Affairs dealing with the following point, that the purpose of 
Arrow is to re-regulate the flows from Mica, after Mica has been machine 
and it will not be machined for many, many years. . ; 


Mr. STEwarT: Mr. Herridge is still a young man. 


Mr. Hiccrns: There are other young people there, I presume. There is a 
sort of conflict there. If the reason for High Arrow is to re-regulate t 
flows, why do we have to build it now, particularly when there is doubt) 
whether we should build it at all? 


a 
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Mr. STEWART: Are you proposing we should enter into a fairly complete 

wrdinating agreement now so that we could get rid of the problem of re- 
ulation downstream from Mica? 
Mr. Hiceins: The co-ordination agreement I think is just as relevant 
as the building of High Arrow now. The need for the interconnection agree- 


ent would not arise until the problem came up, and the problem would not 
ise until machines are put in, in Mica. 


d say, “Please, we have this enormous structure and we cannot operate it 
onomically until you give us a complete interchange agreement”. This is a 


Mr. Hiccins: Not to help us but to help themselves because they would 
get enormous benefits from such an interconnection agreement. I think that 
a asks and who has had in hand have a big bearing on the outcome in a 
bargaining situation. 

_ Mr. Stewart: I think this is a very speculative condition on which to 
mter any kind of a business negotiation. 

& Mr. Hiccins: If there is no interconnection agreement we would operate 
ca to suit our own load. May we look at the relative orders of magnitude 
olved? It has been stated that Canadian at site power in the Columbia is 


a order of four million kilowatts and the downstream benefits in the order 
f 200 megawatts. 


Mr. STEWART: You are saying that Mica would be more economic with 

his interchange agreement—this is what you told us approximately five 

utes ago. It may very well be that we could operate without this, but 
ely you have demonstrated conclusively that we need it. 


Mr. Hiecrns: I do not believe we need it; I think the United States needs 
What we stand to gain, if it is a normal standard interconnection agreement, 
}to get everything we lose plus half the improvement. I see nothing wrong 
with this. We only stand to gain. 


_ Mr. Stewart: The absence of such an agreement might make Mica an 
| insatisfactory project for us in view of our requirement to help downstream in 
flood protection from that Mica source. 


= Mr. Hiccins: The help we need to give the United States downstream 
is relief from serious damages which the United States themselves have 
defined as requiring 64 million acre feet. We could produce this amount of 
d control storages as a by-product of our power operations. Now this might 
t be produced at Mica. As a matter of fact, one of the important things of 
she development of the Canadian system is our ability to shift the location 
of this flood control storage from reservoir to reservoir as our system develops, 
ind we need this flexibility in toto at the border. We can remove the required 
‘mount of water during the flood period. 


eg Mr. Stewart: In other words, you begin the construction of the east 
<ootenay plants so that they would be ready to provide the storage when 
uu start to operate Mica? ; 
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Mr. Hiccrns: I think the proposal which I would make is that in 
to solve the problem, which is the control of flows to 800,000 cubic feet 
second at the Dalles and the local flood control problem in the Bonners F 
area, we would have to build storages in the east Kootenay. We would 
have to build the entire Dorr-Bull river-Luxor complex. This end would 
achieved by building the Dorr dam and the Bull river dam and opera 
these as storages discharging down the Kootenay with no diversion until 
time as Mica is machined. We would build Mica on the main stem of t 
Columbia, depending upon the downstream benefits or the cash situatio 
With a very large storage at Mica and no machines to worry about we c 
with impunity draw the reservoir up and down as far as the flows will pe 
mit us. } 

Mr. Kinpt: Which reservoir? 

Mr. Hiccins: The Mica reservoir. 

Mr. Kinpt: You are not talking about Arrow? 

Mr. Hiccins: No, there is no Arrow in this conversation. 

Mr. Stewart: I have concluded my questions. 

Mr. Davis: I have a supplementary question. As I understand it, the 
is nearly as much new water entering the main stem of the Columbia 
Canada below the Mica creek reservoir as in fact enters it. 7. 


Mr. Hiccins: That is true. 


water arising in Canada? 
Mr. Hicgcrns: The important thing here is that the unregulated inflov 
downstream from Mica occurs at the same time of the year as the unregulatec 
inflow at Mica. Now, you can get the same result if you cut off the flow 
Mica during the flood season; in other words, you over-regulate at Mica a 
then this inflow will come in. e 
Mr. Davis: But this cutting off reduces your at site power production. 
Mr. Hiccins: There is no at site power; I am talking about operating M) 

as a reservoir in the years before it is machined. You only need to main 
discharge from Mica when you have machines in, and when you do 
machines in you need to maintain the discharge at considerably more 
3,000 cubic feet per second which is what the treaty provides. 
Mr. Davis: My question focuses on the years after the machines 

_ installed. Presumably, you would want to keep your level at Mica creek a 
maximum, so you do not really want to use it as a variable reservoir. 


Mr. Hiccins: Only in the interim period. 


Mr. Davis: Do you not therefore need something downstream to per. 
the storage function? 


Mr. Hiccins: I am suggesting that this can be done by putting 3.1 mi 
acre feet of storage at Murphy and 4 million acre feet at Bull river-Luxor 
about 800,000 acre feet at Dorr with a regulated diversion. In other words, 
move the regulation out of the Mica reservoir, you move part of it upstr 
and part of it downstream. If there remains any further requirement or une 
ness, then I would suggest that the solution to this, as an alternative to floc 
ing the Arrow valley, is to build transmission lines and accommodate 1 
United States with an interconnection agreement. This is one of the argume 
ve having a treaty of as short a duration as possible from the power ) 
of view. 


Mr. Davis: You would put almost the entire burden of the water reg 
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would not really endeavour to control the other 50 per cent of the water 
t enters in streams below the Mica creek? 


Mr. Hiceins: No, I would not, and one of the reasons for this is that we 
an build Murphy Creek. This leaves 4 million acre-feet of capacity which 


Mr. Davis: You have said that storage upstream in Canada is of increas- 
g value to the United States. Would you not at some stage be tempted to 


row lakes valley. 

Two things will happen. If it is not flooded out now, it will become a 
re expensive project to build, because it will have developed, and there- 
e have to be justified by even higher benefits. If I am correct, then possibly 
Many years to come there is a chance that the Arrow lakes project might 


built. But I would suggest that if it were built, we would require to be 
very, very handsomely paid for it. 


Mr. Davis: You think that the values exist, and that payments might be 
theoming, and that hence the people resident in the Arrow lakes would be 
ays under the threat of some major development occurring in that valley? 


_ Mr. Hiccins: Well, if I am correct, then I think that perhaps the threat 

hight exist. But by our bargaining position in this thing it would improve. 

have the full weight of the government of Canada and the government 

f British Columbia that says that I am wrong; and if I am wrong; then the 

uation would not arise. If the government’s position is correct, and we do 
build a High Arrow later on, and they do not built it now, then they can- 
build it later on, and those people in the valley are safe. 


Mr. Davis: Your basic reasoning would lead to some substantial regula- 
n in the Arrow lakes valley in the fullness of time. 

Mr. Hiceins: I think there would be a tendency in that direction, but 
gain you have alternatives. We may find that the value of the Arrow lakes 


recreational purposes may be enhanced, and there may be alternative ways 
produce power. 


Mr. Davis: Those other values have to be balanced against the comparable 
ues in the mountain trench. 

Mr. Hiccins: When you live in a valley where there is a dam Site, 
Te is always the prospect that one day it will be economic to build a dam 
he valley. 

Mr. Davis: Thank you very much. 


“The CHAIRMAN: Might we get on to Mr. Leboe, now? 
 20672—3 . 
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Mr. LEBOE: I hope the answers to my questions will be short, perhaps 

a yes or no. Now, would you rather see no treaty at all, Mr. Higgins, tha n 
the treaty which is before us? As you know, it is either a case of rejecting 
it or accepting it. Would you answer yes or no? 4 
Mr. Hiccrns: In the conclusions of my brief I said, without an alternate 
that you should reject it. i 
Mr. LEBOoE: If it were rejected, it is possible that we have no treaty. 
That is your view? 
Mr. Hiceins: That is my view. e 
Mr. Lesor: In the presentation paper, the blue book at page 62 they say? 

As explained below, the Arrow lakes dam became an indispensable” 

project for Canada during those negotiations. ‘} 


This was apparently the Canadian liaison committee. Would you like 
to comment on that, because we have been talking about the technical part 
of it, and on page 63 they say: Fd 

Arrow lakes therefore played a very essential role in Canada’s 
negotiations for the essential first-added credit for storage. 


I would like you to comment on that. I am thinking of the negotiations 
and with emphasis on the negotiations. This is a negotiated treaty. tis not 
something about which you can say “this is all mine and you can go and 
jump in the lake.” I would like you to comment on this, and on the negotiat- 
ing end of it. 0 


Mr. Hicctns: I would not subscribe to this view. I know that this is a viev v 
which has been held in certain quarters of the government where the empha | 
is on water. ; 

Mr. LeBor: I do not like to interrupt, but the statement is not a matter 0 sf 
a view. It says that the “Arrow lakes dam became an indispensible project | 
for Canada during those negotiations and was, therefore, included in ally 
Canadian proposals made throughout the course of negotiations.” That is on 
page 62. It says “because and was”. Here is a statement that they conclude 
as a fact with their negotiations. Surely the people who were negotiating | 
would have some pure knowledge of what the results were that they wea 
after, and what the conditions were in getting those results. : 


Mr. Hicceins: This could only become, as stated, a key factor if it were 
conceded by the Canadian negotiators. I do not believe with an investigation 
of the alternatives available, that this is a necessary concession to make. 

Mr. LEBOE: In other words, you are saying that they were in error in 
taking this conclusion? 

Mr. Hrcctns: One result of taking this conclusion is the treaty that wa 
signed, and one of the assumptions underlying the treaty and protocol is t 
the Arrow lakes is a key project. In the presentation paper I notice that t 
refer to the Arrow lakes storage as a key project on one page, and they re 
to the Mica creek project also as a key project. ; 

Mr. LeBor: I think that was done quite easily, because in one case yo 
are talking about power benefits and in the other you are talking basically 
this particular point about first added credits of flood control and downstre 
benefits. 

Mr. Hiceins: For flood control? 

Mr. Lesor: And downstream benefits. 


Mr. Hiccins: For flood control? I do not believe that the Arrow lakes i is 
without an alternative. ae 


7 | 
q 
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i Mr. LEBOoE: I realize that; but in their statement that this is so, and the 
erence between the two, there is wide emphasis placed on the two points. 


a one case it was power and in the other case it was certainly flood control 
nd downstream benefits. 


Mr. Hiceins: I know. This is the very point in dispute. If you accept 
lis thesis, then you accept the Arrow lakes as being an essential portion of 
the treaty. 

_ Mr. Lezor: The reason I ask the question is that I am thinking of econom- 
‘ics here, and I am thinking of the fact that there were individuals who were 
actually negotiating with people who had an axe to grind. If there are people 
With axes to grind, they have to get together on some common ground. I 
‘was not negotiating and neither were you. I am in the position of having to 
‘say that the people in the negotiating business had to weigh one thing against 
another in the negotiations, and they say that the Arrow lakes became a very, 
very expensive project. That was the idea I was trying to get at. 

| _ Mr. Hicerns: I think that negotiators always have to weigh one thing 
against another. 


_ Mr. Lesor: Do you say they are wrong in this case? 


_- Mr. Hicerns: If they come up with a solution which is acceptable, then 
they are right. But if they come up with a solution that you do not think is 
acceptable, then they are wrong. I would say they were wrong. 

| Mr. LeBor: Some of these are not too important, so we will not take 
a great deal of time. However, you did mention that the only maps they 
had in the early stages of 1944 were the David Thompson maps. 

| Mr. Hiaeins: I am told this is so. 


| Mr. LEBOE: It is my understanding that as early as 1944 the British 
Columbia government had aerial surveys of that whole area. Is that right? 
[understand they photographed the whole area. 


_ Mr. Hicerns: I am not familiar with when this was done. I believe it was 
as soon as the reference came to the International Joint Commission, and the 
international Columbia river engineering board was set up. One of the first 
things they did was a detailed survey of the areas, and they produced some 
very excellent maps of the river valley showing the contours and all the 
information which is necessary for calculating storage capacities and the like. 
| Mr. Lesor: That is what I thought. On the matter of diversion of Canal 
Flats, you said it is not regulated. It is my understanding that the diversion at 
Canal Flats would have flood gates. In order to avoid one crest on the Columbia 
deing built up more by a diverted crest from the diversion at Canal Flats, 
there would be flood gates to let the water go down to normal level. 


_ Mr. Hicerns: I think the point I am making here is that at Canal Flats 
you have more than you need for diversion during the high flow periods and 
ss than you are permitted to divert during the low flow periods. If a very 
uigh flow comes down, then presumably you will divert all of it that you can 
‘onsistent with safety. During the low flow period, there just is not enough 
water to make the same kind of diversion. Therefore, if this comes down, it 


vill follow more or less the same seasonal pattern as the flow of the river. 
| Mr. LEzoe: I just want to clear up that point. It left the impression there 


vere no possibilities for any regulation. 

q Mr. Hicerns: No. You have the opportunity to either divert or not divert. 
Zou are controlling this thing by a faucet which you can either turn on or off, 
wut there is no plug in the basin. 


__ Mr. LEBoe: That is the only point I want to clear up. With regard to the 
onclusions which are mentioned on page 21, which were the conclusions of the 
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international Columbia river engineering board, I want to find out from : 
whether or not there was any consideration for downstream benefits in 
conclusions that were brought into being here at this point. 


Mr. Hicctns: No. This certainly was based on ignoring the border, 
though the whole Columbia basin lay within one country. ‘% 


Mr. Lesor: Actually, the conclusions reached there are not practical a 
the sense they can be adjusted in any way to any opinion regarding our 
treaty. Is that right? A 


Mr. Hicerns: I think, as Dr. Davis and I mentioned this morning, ke 
international Columbia river engineering board primarily is a source of ve 
useful information and facts, and the conclusions reflect these facts, but t 
also reflect the assumptions which went into the analysis. 


Mr. LEBoE: I do not think the end costs, taking into account the dow} 
stream benefits, would look anything like the ratios that are placed here ee 
these conclusions. 


Mr. Hiecins: This is true. This looks at the over-all pie; it takes no accoul nt 
of how the pie is divided. a 


Mr. LEBor: I am not disputing what you are saying, but I think the in 
pression was left that these conclusions would have some relativity which th 
actually do not have when the downstream benefits are taken into account. — 


Mr. MacponaLp: Mr. Higgins, this morning and a few minutes ago you said 
you are not a lawyer. There are a number of legal conclusions which a 
central to your argument. Did you obtain the opinion of a legal counsel 
international law to support the conclusions you draw in the brief? 


Mr. Hiceins: In respect of that, I would say the business of an economist 
is rather similar to the business of a lawyer. A lawyer who specializes i 1 
medical cases is inclined to expose himself to a fair amount of medical lo 
and so on. I have consulted the literature on this matter. Particularly wi 
regard to diversions, I have relied very, very heavily upon the statement by t! 
Hon. Jean Lesage where he enunciated in some detail the view of the gove 
ment of Canada with regard to the rights of Canada under the bound 
waters treaty, and if this committee would find itself agreeable, I would 
happy to give you a copy of that article for file. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have that material. 


Mr. MacponaLpD: My question was quite specific. I asked the witness wi 
regard to his interpretation of the treaty and protocol. Of course, Mr. J 
Lesage was not concerned with those two legal documents, and any opiniol 
and, in fact, any literature that might be referred to with authority as leg 
propositions with regard to this would have to be those published essentia 
since these two documents were published. To my knowledge there has 
been any published analysis of the treaty. 


‘a 
Mr. HieGins: With reference to this, I think I would say that in a situatic 
where an operating entity is constrained in its operations by the terms 
treaty—normally an electric utility is trying to maximize against nature, db 
in the case of the Columbia, as in the case of the Niagara, they are attemptir 
also to maximize against the terms of a treaty. In this situation I predict wi 
great confidence that on the part of both of the power entities on either sic 
of the border, and the flood control entity on the southern side of the borde 
there will be continuous effort to stress the interpretation of this treaty + 
suit their own advantages to the maximum amount possible. 


Now, looking at this from that point of view, and looking at it from 


rea Can an argument be made; are there any ambiguities in the language _ 


A 
v. nich can be exploited which would have disadvantageous results from the 
Ye of view of Canada? These arguments can become extremely involved. I 
nk you have only to consider the argument which has developed over — 
her the word “party” is spelled with a small ‘“‘p” in article II of the 
ndary waters treaty; should it have been spelled with a capital “P”, or with — 
mall “p”. This is the type of argument you get into. Therefore, I believe 


think it means— 


The CHAIRMAN: Surely, Mr. Macdonald, it is not fair that this witness be_ 
ed a series of questions in respect of interpretation of legal documents? 
Mr. Macponautp: This witness has asserted a number of propositions 
unded upon legal interpretation. My point is that the treaty and protocol at 
relevant points are capable of coming before an international arbitration 
ibunal governed by international law, and General McN aughton told us when 
was faced with that situation he accepted his incapacity and kept at his 
ow qualified lawyers all the time. Has the witness taken an opinion of an 
dividual qualified in public international law upon which to found his inter- 
retation? Have you any qualified Opinions to support your point of view and, 
you have, would you specify? 

‘Mr. Hiccins: Mr. Chairman, I think the answer to that would be that I _ 
ve discussed it informally with legal friends of mine but I have not retained | 
1 counsel. 


‘Mr. Macponatp: Could you tell me who the authorities are with whom. 
Ju discussed this? 


Mr. Hicerns: I think I had conversation with you on the subject. 
_ Mr. Macponatp: I do not think we have had a conversation at al] unless 


Mr. Hiccins: Let us say I have had casual conversations. 


Mr. MacponaLp: Then, apart from myself as a qualified person who else ie 
€ you discussed this with? A 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Macdonald, I think you have made your point. With 
ect, Mr. Higgins is an economist. 


cised in the interests of international “comity”. Would you elaborate what — 
had in mind in using the word “comity’’? 


Mr. Hiccrns: Well, my impression as a layman of the word “comity” ‘is 
difference between doing something under legal obligation and doing some- 
g in the interest of good relations; in other words, if you had something 


the point of view of “comity” there is no legal compulsion. Correct me if 
wrong in that. 


Mr. MACDONALD: Relating that specifically to the situation do I gather | 
ur implication is that whatever legal rights Canada might have she migh 

be able to exercise them for reasons, as you say, of “comity”. 
The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Macdonald. 


Mr. Hicerns: I think what I am talking about here is the situation whereby | 
treaty gives us the right to divert the Kootenay after 60 and 80 years and, 
doing so, we will render virtually useless the Libby dam. As a matter not. 


w but of the practical conduct of affairs I am merely making the assertion __ 
20672—4 . 
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that the putting in of duplicate investment for this purpose and eae 
Libby dam useless is not very likely to come about. * 

Mr. MacponaLp: And, by the same token, in putting the Libby dane in 
and by its operation rendering the west Kootenay plants useless, the san me 
principle should apply. | 

Mr. Hicctns: No, I think the situation is different because the Libby dam : 
does deliver in one way or another its water to the west Kootenay unless this s 
water is diverted out of the reservoir. 

Mr. MAcDONALD: It is not whether it delivers but whether it delivers Ss 
effectively. 

Mr. Hiccins: No. In the case of making the diversion Libby is deprive od 
absolutely of the water. . 

Mr. MACDONALD: Well, all I am saying is that if “comity” is the principle 
that applies in the circumstances it is no more likely that Canada will not 
enjoy the benefits and so will suffer the detriments if it exists in international 
relations. : 

A moment ago I was interested in your answer to Dr. Stewart. I hope 
you will correct me if I am wrong but as I understood you to say, you would 
favour no construction of High Arrow at this point nor an interconnectio 
agreement, but in due course you would go to the Americans when you a 
starting to machine Mica and insist on an interconnection agreement, and if. 
they failed to enter into one you would run Mica the way you like anyway. 

Mr. HiccINs: I think I suggested that the United States officials would he 
more likely to come to us upon the termination of any agreement which 
might have with them to operate Mica for power benefits—for downstreai 
benefits—and if the interconnection agreement could not be negotiated the” 
Canada would suffer no damage; but if the interconnection agreement could | 
be negotiated, then I suggest it would be the United States which would take 
the initiative in opening its negotiations, and then we would share in half of 
the improvement. a 

Mr. MACDONALD: You say if it could not be negotiated we would suffer 
no damage; surely if we entered into an agreement or a treaty with the Un 
States on the basis of sequence [Xa which could be as much as the pres 
treaty on the basis of the International Joint Commission principles, nam 
calling for the delivery of downstream benefits in exchange for an assu 
plan of operation, we would be prohibited from maximizing our power ben 
from Mica if we had to continue to deliver from that in accordance with th 
assured plan of operation. 

Mr. Hicerns: If we made the treaty for a longer term than necess 
that is correct, and this is an argument for not making it for a longer period 
than necessary. And, I submit 60 years is too long. 

Mr. LEBoE: You mentioned the words “longer than necessary”; here again, | 
not being one of the negotiators, would you say you are in a better posit’ i | 
‘Il 


to know what is longer than necessary? 
Mr. Hicerns: If you ask me my personal opinion I would say yes. 


Mr. Davis: I have a supplementary question. You would build a ak | 
creek first? - 


Mr. Hiccins: That is correct. 


Mr. Davis: And, this presumably would take roughly 10 years, wil 
would be 1978. 


Mr. Hiccins: I am not sure of the construction period of Mica creek. 


Mr. Davis: Well, let us assume that. In that case, for how long a period 
would you use Mica creek to regulate water for the United States? 4 
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here. I would suggest that 

imum solution from the Canadian point of view would be that the 
e benefits arising by virtue 
ts exceeds the amount of the downstream 
€ can make more money regulating for 
the diminishing quantity of downstream 


enefits; in other words, when w 
ur Own purpose than we can for 
enefits. 


» Mr. Davis: When do you think it would occur, for example in the 1980’s? 


_ Mr. Hicerns: I would guess roughly that. Let me put it this way; if we 
proceed on the basis of the price which is contained in the protocol I would 
“suggest that we probably should terminate the power agreement around the 
early 1990's. 
_ Mr. Davis: In other words, you would operate Mica creek as a reservoir 
and, therefore. have not on site production until the 1990’s? 
_ Mr. Hiccrns: No. What would happen is that as the Mica project came 
wto production for on site power other storages would be constructed. 
Mr. Davis: You refer to other storages such as High Arrow? 
_Mr. Hicerns: No, I refer to ot 


enefits from additional storage w 
4% storage increases? 


_Mr. Davis: You say Mica creek 
t for no more than 20 years? 


Mr. HiccIns: Yes, something of that order. 


Mr. Davis: Do you think you would still get an agreement with the 


United States whereby it would make investments in a project with a limited 
of 20 years? 


Mr. Hiccins: As soon as the machin 
nd Revelstoke, much the same thi 


iia 


nection agreement. 


_ Mr. Ryan: Who would pay the cost of building the Mica project at the 
set? 

_ Mr. Hicerns: I would suggest that a 
nanced through the downstre 
he protocol. 

_ Mr. Davis: That amount would be diminishing for 20 years? 

a Mr. Hiccins: If the cost were capitalized to about 1993 the capital and 
erating costs would be recovered on the basis I have set forth in my analysis — 
the treaty project itself. We still have these same problems. Where benefits 


very large profit on the first added storages, 
it on the later added storages we would incur a large loss. 


as a reservoir for storage purposes would 


es are put in at Mica creek, at Downie 
ng could be accomplished by an intercon- 


substantial portion of this cost could 
am benefit sale even on the terms as contained 


ng the only year that the Mica project is committed to the treaty and 
ated as a storage project it loses money. This project absorbs the profit 
h we make under the treaty scheme at High Arrow and at Duncan lake. 
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Stating this in economic terms our marginal costs exceed our margin. 1 3 
and therefore we have gone beyond the point of making a profit, = = = © 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we seem to be moving from one path t 
another. Originally on my list I had the names of Mr. Macdonald and Mr 
Gelber, who I see is waiting very patiently. 2 
Mr. GELBER: I am always patient, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: I see that Mr. Cameron is asleep. 
Mr. CAMERON: Excuse me Mr. Chairman, but if I were to make comm 
about your appearance sometimes they would be much more pointed and wi 
much more justification. i 
The CHaiRMAN: Mr. Cameron, you have been very kind. Actually I a 
very sorry for Mr. Gelber knowing how anxious he is, and for Mr. Camerot 
who has had his hand up for some time. I wonder whether I may ask all mem- 


Uy 


bers to co-operate and refrain from asking supplementary questions. a 
Mr. Macponaup: Mr. Chairman, I shall try to be very brief. By) 
There is reference on page 14 of your brief, as well in other places whi 

I have not been able to turn up, to the construction of the Calamity cu 

project. Do I understand that you suggest a change in the arrangements f 

Mica creek would eliminate the Calamity curve site? a 
Mr. Hiecins: To which scheme are you referring? 
Mr. Macponatp: I am referring to either scheme. ‘ ‘J 
Mr. Hiccins: No, I do not believe your statement is correct. I think on 

the things that the Calamity curve site depends upon is a regulated flow. It 

we can get a fast check on this by comparing the output of the Calamity ct 
project to the international Columbia river engineering board thesis in respe 

of the various diversions. a 
Mr. Macponatp: Finally, in your conclusions and I refer you to page 89 

your brief the second paragraph, you state: 

Other agreements could be made quickly involving the buildin 
Mica creek dam, Dorr dam and the Bull river dam for ultimate incor- 
poration in the Bull river-Luxor reservoir. / Rack: 


The representatives of the province of British Columbia who appe 
before this committee were quite adamant that they had had no change 0} 
heart about the decision they had made not to have the east Kootenay val 
flooded. I wonder how this type of agreement would be possible in view of tk 
situation? 

Mr. Hiccins: This idea would, of course, presuppose recognition b 
province of British Columbia that now that other problems are out of the 
this is probably a superior way of developing the Columbia. a 


Mr. Macponatp: In other words, you would not do this without the con=| 

sent of the province of British Columbia? A 
Mr. Hiccrns: No. . a 
Mr. Patterson: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask one question in re 


to the statement that Mr. Higgins has made that the other problems a 
of the way. What other problems do you have in mind? Sa 


Mr. Hicers: In that connection I would refer you to the statement : 
in the House of Commons by the Hon. Howard Green on April 13, 1962 ar 
other suggestions which have been made that the reasons for the ve 
British Columbia regarding the construction of storages in the east Koc 
during the course of negotiations were related to the development of th 
river project. . 
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low that statement. 


Mr. Hicerns: If you check the newspapers of those days you will see that 
roblem involvéd markets. . 


Mr. LEBOE: Would those problems not still exist if they related to markets? 

_ Mr. Hiceins: The problems existed at that time because, and you will 
rhaps recall this, negotiation of the treaty was for the purpose of providing 
ergy for British Columbia from the Columbia. At the same time investiga- — 
on was proceeding in respect of development of the Peace river with the idea 
at potential output of the Peace river would supply the same markets. It was 
idely recognized that the market was only so big and could not absorb the 
tput from both of these rivers. 


Mr. GELBER: Mr. Chairman, most of my questions have been asked by other 
embers in the form of supplementary questions and I will pass. 


_. The CHAIRMAN: I am grateful to you, Mr. Gelber. 

Be. Mr. Cameron, I trust you appreciate that I did not really think you were 
leep. 
_ Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You should not have 
id so in that event. 


The CHAIRMAN: I only said so because you were looking so very patient 
d quiet and I felt sorry for you. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, I am a 
ry patient man. I am renowned for my patience. 


Mr. Higgins, have you the brief of the Montreal Engineering Company _ 
fore you? 


Mr. HiGccIns: Yes, I have. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I wonder whether you. 
uld be kind enough to turn to page 1 after the summary where you list the 

jectives of this submission. 

You will notice that they say the primary objectives of this submission are 
examine the probable financial results to Canada and to compare these 

ancial results and the alternative program of development. 

_ My question is this: within these very narrow limits, do you consider the 

ntreal company’s brief has established the superiority of the treaty plan? 


‘Mr. Hicctns: I would say, Mr. Cameron, that given the assumptions and 
en the alternative which the Montreal Engineering Company has suggested, 
Ine would presume that they had done their arithmetic correctly and that the | 
mbers which result from these assumptions would support that view. 


Mr. Hiccrns: I presume this reference is to sequence IXa. If you look at. 
ppendix XI of the Montreal Engineering report you will see the projects which 


ernational Columbia river engineering board report. However, as I said © 
his morning, I do not believe this represents the alternative that the critics _ 
Of the treaty have been talking about because it does not solve the local flood 
{ ol problem properly until 1988. You will see the Dorr storage and diversion " 


r. Lepore: How would they be related to that development? I do not 


contained in that, and they appear to be substantially the projects of the 
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Mr. CamMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Do you consider the 
produced by the Montreal company, which would include the provision of 1 
Dorr Storage in 1988, is more economically desirable than the original sequence 
IXa? af 

Mr. Hiacins: I believe this is substantially the [Xa sequence. One of the 
things I am looking for is the Duncan lake plant, which I do not see there, © 

Certain projects have been committed for construction and operation under 
the treaty. One of the things that the Montreal Engineering Company is not 
too specific about is which ones of these are committed projects, which have 
a timetable and an operating regime associated with them, where the money 
has to be sent by Canada and which are optional expenditures by Canada 
which can either be constructed or not at any time as circumstances may dictate, 

I suggested this morning that the scheme here does not really solve the 
problem. I have looked over their allocation of the flood control paymen 
too, and as a result of the scheduling of the various projects we come to rather 
different conclusions. 7 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You mentioned a shot 
while ago in an exchange with Dr. Stewart that you could find in the Montrea 
brief the basis for a total of some $202 million for the Dorr-Luxor secti 
of the project. Can you explain how this discrepancy with your own figure 
of $155 million arises? 


Mr. Hiccrns: The information which I had in the brief was derived fron 
the international Columbia river engineering board data. The Montr 
Engineering Company has come up with new data which indicate that these | 
costs have risen in the order of $50 million or so. I am not aware of the details 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It covered the sar ne 
projects? Did it cover the same number of projects? § 


Mr. Hiccins: What is at issue here is the Dorr plant, the Bull river diver- 
sion and the Luxor plant, which are the second and third from the bottom 
and the Bull river storage which is third from the top. It is the sum of th 
items in column 1, but these columns have been left blank in the Montr 
Engineering report. They have been put on a 1973 basis which means y 
have to discount them at 5 per cent from 1973 to the time they are a 
and then you get the current cost. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Higgins, you heal 
Mr. Macdonald pointing out at the end of his questioning that the governme 
of British Columbia expressed its opposition to the development of Koote 
As an economist, would you consider this is a more decisive factor in mak: 
a decision than economic factors? 


Mr. Hicetmns: I would think so, probably yes. The Columbia river is 
superb river and it can be harnessed economically in any number of w 
with viable results. For example, I would dispute the notion that the Colum 
river in Canada could never be constructed without co-operation from 1 
United States. I believe this is just a question of time. At certain times * 
statement has been true, but as time goes on it becomes less and less true. — 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It appeared to me, I 
Higgins, when you were giving your evidence that you had some disagreem 
with the analysis of flood control contained in the Montreal brief. I wonder 
if you would care to comment on that? \ a 


Mr. Hicctns: Their analysis is contained in appendix VIII, page 2. In | 
conjunction with this, I believe it would be helpful to look at the green book | 
at page 144 which enamine how the flood control benefits were calculated. — 

You will notice that for primary flood control in this scheme the effect 
storage available for flood control is considered to be 1.9 million acre feet 
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‘his is considered at the bottom to be 70 per cent effective. Therefore you 
tiply 1.9 by 0.7 and get 1.33 and then you look at page 145 of the green 
book and you see that Libby’s credit is 1.33, and this is 90 per cent effective. 
I believe in this respect the Montreal Engineering Company has made a 
small slip because if they are just considering the flood control in Libby, the 
33, they should have considered only 90 per cent of it as being the fully 
fiective portion, and they they should have applied the effectiveness factor 
yack to this. This would result in somehting less than the 1.9. 

®. To take this a step further, if you look at tables 1 and 2 on page 144 
of the green book, you will see that we have what is called a 22 per cent 
bonus on our storage on the Columbia. In other words, during the negotiations 
ye were able to negotiate a reduction in the flood credit to Libby in the order 
of 22 per cent of the fully effective flood control which we have on the 
volumbia, and this is a gain in the negotiations. However, in looking at the 
ternative where we are building the storages on the east Kootenay, this 
4 per cent, which is a bonus under the treaty, is a penalty if ignored in 
evaluating the alternative. If we were looking at the Dorr-Bull river alter- 


e of rational distribution, which is what they call it, so the storage would 

@ available more or less in the proportion of their mean contribution. There- 
ore, you would have to add back this 22 per cent in order to create a credit 
back to the east Kootenay storages. 
es If you do this and you also credit the Dorr and Bull river reservoirs, you 
have enough capacity to do the storage that Duncan lake does too. Therefore, 
what you have here in effect is a total of 2.252 million acre feet of fully 
effective flood control storage at the Dalles, and if you consider this is 68.9 
fiective, you come up with the result that the United States wants. 
_ There is a further point with respect to flood control. The point of 
ational distribution perhaps does not make too much difference in a project 
uch as Bull river-Luxor for a flood control proposition because you have 
n option play on the Kootenay and the Columbia. Later, when Luxor is 
dded, I think you obtain more flexibility. Therefore, the net result of these 
amputations is to increase the annual credit from $1.8 million to $3.48 million, 
hich is a pretty substantial improvement. If you practically double the flood 
mntrol benefit, then I believe the alternative plant tends to be rather improved 
in its economics. 


tiver. They have only taken 1.9 million acre feet and they have prorated it 
against Libby. This I think is an error too because if the 5.01 million acre 
feet of the Libby reservoir is available to meet the local flood control objec- 
live, then surely the 2.794 million acre feet or the full capacity of the Bull 
tiver reservoir is also available, and if they want to do this prorating I would 
Bevest they should have used the 2.794 instead of the 1.9 figure. Assuming 
2very acre foot is equally valuable to prevention of these damages, I would 
suggest this is probably a non-linear relationship as in the flood control 
Malysis in the green book. For the objective of 800,000 c.f.s., not much is 
‘equired and it has a high value. The end bit of the value is only worth 11.4 
nts in terms of annual damage, and a large amount of storage is required 
4 provide this. Therefore, the kind of operating you should have on the 
Ocal flood control basis is not this 1.9 but at least 2.794 and the proportion 
damages prevented would be much greater than the fraction 2.794 over 5.01. 
_ Therefore, this has had the effect of again penalizing the Montreal Engi- 
ring Company’s alternative plan. They have omitted credits for Duncan 


ake, which is only 56 per cent effective on a tributary but would be more 
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effective there. I believe they have. made a pavdonable sige in deriving 
1.9, but they have neglected the rational distribution argument, and toge 
these things make quite a substantial difference in the credit. For exam, 
if you assume the 2.794 plus 881,000 acre feet ‘which is available at Dorr, 
giving a total of 3.675 million acre feet available the fraction 3.675 over 5. 01 
would account for very nearly all of the $815,000 of local damage. If you 
assume, as I did, that it accounts for all of it, then the capitalized value comes 
out to $48.6 million in United States currency compared to only $24.1 million 
credit in the Montreal Enginering Company’s report. These are done sub- 
stantially on the same basis with the same arithmetic but with different 
assumptions and sequencing of projects. ¥ 


Mr. Davis: I wonder if I might ask whether you have made a comprehen= 
sive calculation which produces the number of mills per kilowatt hour for 
sequence IXa? a : 

Mr. Hiccins: I have not taken it as far as the Montreal Engineering Co a | 
pany has done. I have done my analysis just of the projects which would likely 
be committed for the treaty. The balance is optional. I presume they would be 
roughly the same under both circumstances, dependent on the timing. a 


i 
Mr. Davis: Ideally you would use the figure of 1.9 mills which Montrea wn 

Engineering produced for the treaty program. Would you suggest that you ir 

figure would be higher or lower than that? 


Mr. Hicerns: I find it difficult to predict how these things are going | to 
come out. I would not care to venture a prediction. 


Mr. Davis: You cannot produce now working sheets to show a figured of 
an order, of let us say, 1.9 plus or minus? ee 


Mr. Hiceins: No. I have working sheets which are on the same basis as 
table 1 of the background paper. : 


Mr. Davis:In other words, in the terms merely of an economist you h 
not a specific comparison to show sequence IXa as against the treaty progra: 


Mr. Hiccins: No, not in terms of full development. I have looked at 
projects which will be committed to the treaty, in other words, the ones whi 
we would construct first. I have assumed in this that we would sell downstream | 
benefits at a price of 2.7 mills per kilowatt hour, or $5.50 per unit of capaci Ye | 
The blue book gives the information which enables one to allocate these do 
stream benefits to various increments of storage: I have done it in more or 
the same way that the Montreal Engineering people did, but using more poitr 
on this curve, which are derivable from the blue book. They just use the incre - 
ments of 1.7, 7.1, and 15.15. a 

Mr. Davis: In terms of power cost, and perhaps continuing right down ‘ 
power cost only, you do not have evidence to present that sequence IX 
more economical than the treaty plan? 

Mr. Hiccins: The key to the ultimate cost of power from the Columbi 
I believe, how much of the capital cost of Mica can be retired on this downstr 
benefit agreement with the United States. Now, the way this works out in tho 
terms is that if you make an agreement with the United States terminatin; 
1993, then you will have paid for Mica creek and Dorr and Bull river. 

From the point of development in Canada I believe that the remainde 
the investment is entirely optional. For instance, Downie and the at site po 
things are optional, and I believe you get a pretty reasonable companiso saa 
doing this. 


Mr. Davis: You have a basic assumption here that the United state 
enter into a treaty and sale agreement limited to twenty years. In other wo is 
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write off its investment not in 60 years but in 20 years, and its costs will 
) perhaps by a factor of three. — Wy etaigy 
‘Mr. Davis: You are confident that the United States will pay three times 
uch for the power? 


‘Mr. Hicerns: I am confident that the United States regards this deal as an 
emely good one. The investment which they make will not have to be 
ten off because, even if we operate ourselves for at site power, they will 
derive very substantial benefits. They will not derive the same level of 
enefits as they would if we were operating 15.5 million acre feet of storage 
lusively for their use, but they still, as a by product, derive a fairly healthy | 
unk of that. In fact, that was the original American approach to this treaty. 
1ey said we can wait a while because the Canadians are going to develop the 
lumbia eventually anyway, and we will sit back and get the gravy. . 
_ Mr. Davis: That is an argument in favour of their waiting and not paying — 
much. 
Mr. HiaciIns: Yes. But they will still get benefits. 
~The CHarrman: Now, Mr. Cameron. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I have finished. 
The CHAIRMAN: Now, gentlemen, does that terminate the questions? 
Mr. HERRIDGE: No, I have a few questions to ask Mr. Higgins. 
_ The CHAIRMAN: Oh, I am sorry. Please proceed, Mr. Herridge. 
_ Mr. Herripce: On page 16 of your brief in the second paragraph you say: 
y A very attractive feature of the High Arrow dam to the United 
States is the fact that it is located below Revelstoke canyon dam site, 


and consequently it seems unlikely that any waters stored there would 
be diverted out of the Columbia basin. 


Would you mind explaining more fully what you have in mind there? 
r instance, suppose there was an ultimate diversion found necessary to the 
anagan or some other point? 

Mr. Hicctns: There are possibilities of making diversion out of the 
lumbia river under article II of the Boundary Waters Treaty so long as 
h diversions are confined to flood waters. Then we could do this without 
ving ourselves open to a damage claim by the United States. But the lowest 
joint on the Columbia at which any of these diversions have been discussed is 
2e one out of Revelstoke canyon dam forebay through the Monashee mountains 
d into the Thompson and then down to the Fraser. 

This remains a physical possibility which we have the legal right to do, 
d whether again this is a right which is exercised or not, it gives us an 
ernative use for water which we are now delivering to the United States. 
_As long as you have an alternative use it does not matter whether you 
actually going to use it, but as long as this possibility exists, then the possi- 
lity also exists for the United States to make an offer in terms of downstream 
enefits which would deter Canada, on economic grounds alone, from making 


se diversions simply because they could not get as much power from the 
ited States. 


I think the choice lies between using the High Arrow dam to keep thes: 
els of the Arrow lakes reasonably steady at some level which is satisfactory © 
all concerned, or just to get a minimum of downstream benefits from them 
‘any new agreement. 


_ 
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Mr. HERRIDGE: At page 19 of your brief, I read as follows: 


Two conflicting objectives are also noted. Since all storage in Can 
is upstream from existing plants in the United States, it does not matter 
just where the storage is located. On the other hand, the closer such 
storage can be located to the border, the better will it suit the United 
States, because there will then be a minimum of Canadian interest in 
the operation of this storage. Bi 


Would you mind elaborating on that? It is a very interesting point. 


ade 


Mr. Hiccins: Well, in connection with Mica I think we have spoken of an 
interconnection agreement and that we would like to operate Mica one way, 
and that the United States people might like us to operate it in another way. 
If we sign an interconnection agreement we might operate Mica to smooth 
the flows at the border rather than to arrange them at Downie creek a id 
Revelstoke to suit the Canadian load. In other words, the substitute for operat- 
ing Arrow is the interconnection agreement. “2 

So far as these conflicting objectives are concerned, I think the United 
States is more interested in us building High Arrow than it is in having th 
further upstream, simply because their bargaining position is very stro 
once we have built High Arrow. The main bargaining position we have no 
with regard to High Arrow is the fact that we have not built it. Once we ha 
built it, and the agreement, whatever it is, terminates, then we are pretty well 
at their mercy. Of course, if it is built there, then we will be willing to accept 
just a minimal payment for it. 4 

Mr. Herripce: Mr. Higgins, Mr. Kelly who is a soil survey expert for ¢ 
provincial government made an address to the Okanagan-Kootenay branc 
the agriculture institute of Canada of which I am a charter member, and 
consequence have a copy of his address. It is a very interesting address in many 
respects; but he made what I thought appeared at the time to be a ridiculous 
proposal. Apparently he was concerned about the flooding of the beaches and 
the land along the Arrow lakes, and as far north as Revelstoke. He sugge 
probably it would be in the interests of Canada to build High Arrow at t 
present time and have the people settle and build their residences at higher leve 
above High Arrow, and then in the future destroy the High Arrow dam so th 
the water would be released and all this good land would be preserved, he sai 
for 100 years and we could then ensure its use for generations to come. V 
do you think of a proposal like that? 


Mr. Hicctns: I am not familiar with a proposal like that. The only 
comment I think I could make is that if this can be described as progress, it 1s 
only progress with a very small “p”, f 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Would you refer to page 24. There has been some reference 


to this on several occasions during these questions. In the second paragr 
you say: 


From the point of view of Canada, the construction of Libby d 
constitutes a major threat to the future bargaining position of Can 
after the structure is built. 


‘ Mr. HicciIns: One of the things that I really do not feel very clear ab 
in my mind is what would be the situation with regard to diversion of the 
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enay if it should happen that a large diversion were made from the Libby 
n for consumptive purposes before the 60 years are up? 


Mr. HERRIDGE: They have the right to do this. 

Mr. HiccIns: They have the right to make a diversion for consumptive 
poses provided they do not generate power. The problem I am facing which 
bothers me is with regard to the situation if the treaty should be terminated on 
the first day it can be terminated, 60 years after the ratification date and we can 
ommence the diversion 60 years after the ratification date. The exculpatory 
lause in article XVIII, I believe in section (2), says there would not be any 
amages by any action taken under the treaty. I really do not know whether 
not this would apply. If it did not, and the United States could collect the 
amages if we made the diversion, perhaps we would not be able to make 
le diversion, depending on how much vested interest had grown up and what 
ie damages would be. 

_ The Cuairmawn: Surely this is a legal question. 

ie _ Mr. HeErrince: I was not thinking of it in that way when I asked the 
1estion. 

_ The CHairman: It is a projection in political possibilities. 

4 Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I have quite a number of other questions I 
would like to ask of the witness. Is the witness willing to return this evening? 
_ Mr. HiccIns: Yes. 

: : ‘Mr. HERRIDGE: Then let us adjourn until eight o’clock. 

(Mr. ByRNE: He may be willing to return, but I am not. 

__ Mr. Ryan: I do not think it would be possible to get a quorum this evening. 
The CHarRMan: Would you continue, Mr. Herridge? 

Personally I am opposed to these delays and the proposition that we 
ight not have a witness for some days now. We have to be much more tidy 
n we have been and complete each witness. 

Carry on, Mr. Herridge. 


a: From the United States point of view, one of the principal benefits 
Ss from regulated flow on the lower Columbia is the investment opportunity 
which it receives to increase its flexible hydro capacity at very low cost. 


2 That is not very clear to me. Would you mind giving us a little more detail. 


| 

7 Peaking normally is thought of as a daily proposition, and I believe Mr. 
Vadeson described this yesterday. The difference between this kind of peak 
nd seasonal peaking is that if the flows are unregulated, then they are at 
sir maximum during the high flow season, and therefore the downstream 
‘Ower dams have the alternative of either producing at full output or, if they 
vant to cut back their output, the water has to go over the dam, because there 
$no place else for it to go. This is a situation which is neglected in Annex B- 
the treaty, because step 1 of Annex B, the calculation of downstream 
nefits, started off with the assumption that the United States investment is 
th Canadian storage. These benefits would be reflected if there was another 
‘€p in Annex B which stated what the total investments in hydro and thermal 
ower in the United States would be with and without Canadian storage. 
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Now, this makes quite a difference in operating costs Beene nrhen the 
are high ‘the thermal plants are shut down, and this is the basis of the 
stream benefits as they appear in Annex B. This is why they decline. But, 
the flows are low, then the thermal plants are operating. This means the the 
plants are operating only a portion of the time when the flows are low. The 
result is you have a lot of duplication. You have to have thermal capacity 
operate when there is not enough water to drive the hydro generators and yi 
use the hydro generators to generate when there is. This becomes an expens: 
proposition. Now, the thesis in Annex B of the treaty is that the extra investme 
in hydro, which is made economical by the regulated flow, increases the to 
capacity and this diminishes the downstream benefits. No account is t 
of this investment and the duplicating investment downstream in the Uni 
States. | 
There is a conflict here. If this thesis is true there is no need for regulat 
flow; but yet under this treaty we have committed 15.5 million acre feet 
storage for power purposes in the United States for 60 years. Under annex A ( 
we have the option of withdrawing 3 million of these acre feet, and under t 
terms of sale, section (b) (iv) if we do withdraw these benefits we will have 
reimburse the United States for them. Now, if this thesis is true, that the Uni 
States can get along without regulated flow as they add thermal to 
system, why does the treaty then pay us on the basis of not providing the reg 
lated flow and yet bind us to provide it? This is a conflict and a very seri 
one in this treaty. I would say you might also call it a double standard; there 
one method of calculating for benefits and a totally different operating met 
In my opinion, this is inequitable and is one of the principal reasons for re 
ing this treaty. 

Mr. HrerripGe: At the bottom of page 26 you say: 


Thus, both for reasons of necessity and strategy, it is to the U. 
States advantage to build up a vested interest in releases from Cana 
storage. On the other hand, the Canadian strategy in these circumsta 
would seem to be similar to that of a landlord leasing a piece of land : 
a long term. If the tenant intends to build, the landlord generally 
quires a clause in the lease to the effect that the buildings will hav 
residual value when the lease expires. Similar arrangements with re 
to the Columbia are necessary if Canada is to protect its rights to dive 
If the United States acquires rights to waters released from Cana 
storages, then there would be nothing left for Canada to divert if 1 
desire were to do so without causing downstream injury. 


Mr. Hiccins: This always has been asserted by the United States. Whe 
ever Canada has attempted to build up downstream vested interests then 
United States has made an assertion. I think the Waneta case on the 
d’Oreille is a case in point; they have asserted their rights to divert— 

Mr. Byrne: If I may interrupt, Mr. Chairman, would this not be consid 
a legal opinion? After all, we have sat now for 10 minutes beyond the regu au 
time, and this is the only day of the week we limit ourselves to 9 hours a 
instead of 16. I am just wondering how much longer Mr. Herridge is goin, 
be. 


Mr. HerripGe: Mr. Chairman, I sat here all afternoon listening patientl 
to the questions put by other members; one took 40 minutes, and I demand 
right to ask two or three more questions. \ 

Mr. Byrne: I am not denying Mr. Herridge this right; he has every ig 
to put questions, the same as any other member on this committee. But, 
respect of legal questions it has been brought to our attention that the witr 
is not a lawyer and has no legal knowledge. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS — 
However, Mr. Chairman, ii would like to know if Mr. Herridge has a number 
stions yet to be put, and if the answers to these will be prolonged. I _ 
; we should come to some agreement now when we are going to adjourn | 
s meeting. . 

4 The CHarrMan: I am in the hands of the committee. Some witnesses have 
en able to answer questions rather directly and more rapidly than others. 
these answers in some cases have been quite extensive; I think the answer 


s of the committee. We have just a quorum here at the present time. Is" 
our pleasure to meet again at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning? 


_Mr. Herripce: Mr. Chairman, I move we meet-at 10 o’clock tomorrow 
ning. 


Mr. Byrne: How many questions would the hon. member still have? | 
_ Mr. Davis: Let us finish the questioning tonight. 


_ Mr. HerripGeE: I have three or four more questions. 
Mr. Davis: Let us finish them. 


Mr. Herripce: I had forgotten that this is Wednesday night. 
On page 32 of your brief you mention: 


_ American interests have therefore been pressing Canada to build storage © 
in this country before it is required for Canadian use. During the course _ 
of the investigation, three attempts have been made to get storage in 
Canada before the investigation was completed. . 


Then, you go on to deal with these three things on page 33. Do you think 
t these attempts by the United States in pressing Canada to build storage in 

country is because of the value of this storage to them, and that is why 
ley have taken this action throughout the years? 


_Mr. Hicerns: Well, Mr. Herridge, to answer as briefly as I can, the United 
tes has a very pressing need for flood control and I believe this is a sort of. 
greed objective. In respect of these three things, there were the two applications 
Libby; there was the Puget Sound utility offer to build and pay for Mica 
there was the Kaiser offer to build a dam for Arrow lakes and return to 
ada 20 per cent of the downstream power benefits. This indicates the United | 
tates is anxious for us to build storage. Also, they give us some criterion of 
fers which have been made and turned down in the past. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Higgins, we have heard evidence from consultants to the 
Overnment of Canada, from representatives of the government of British 


fi 


olumbia and representatives of the federal government. Generally speaking, 
eir decisions seem to have been based on the power aspect of the question and 
le immediate additions of cash to build these dams. In considering an over-all 
troblem like this is it your opinion we should give consideration for making the 
ision to the constitution, to sociology, to the human values and to the re-. 
urces and recreational values of the basin in the over-all plan? 


Mr. HiceIns: Yes. These are known generally as the intangible benefits and 
y they are extremely important. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Do you think they have been given sufficient consideration 
| the drafting of the present treaty? 


_ Mr. Higcrns: I would say no. 


_ Mr. HeERrRInGE: Now, Mr. Chairman, I had one or two more questions, but— > 
ny 


7 The CHAIRMAN: Well, perhaps, Mr. Herridge, if they do not take too long, 
tu could proceed. | 


one question took 25 minutes this afternoon. However, as I say, I am in the 
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Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I did have one or two more questions bi ut q 
will conclude at this point. I should like personally to congratulate the witn: 
for his very clear and excellent replies to many questions. 


Mr. Macponatp: Mr. Chairman, I believe we have a free day tomorroy 
and, subject to the consent of General McNaughton, I would like to suggest that 
perhaps he reappear tomorrow to complete the testimony he did not have a a | 
chance to complete the last time he was here. . 


Mr. HerrRIpGE: Mr. Chairman, the steering committee recommended that 
General McNaughton appear again on May 15, and that recommendation wa s 
accepted. . | 

The CHAIRMAN: I wonder whether General MeN would be willin 
to appear tomorrow. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, we have arranged for the general to appear 
back on May 15. 

The CHAIRMAN: General McNaughton, would you be prepared to meet 
tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock? 4 

Mr. McNauGutTon: Mr. Chairman, I have accepted an invitation to reappeai 
specifically on May 15. I will require some time to review many of these say s 
which have been presented. I would appreciate very much being allowed 1 
appear again on May 15. 

Mr. Ryan: Mr. Chairman, I believe Friday, May 8 is an open day. Perhaps 
the general would consider appearing on that day rather than May 15. 

The CHAIRMAN: General, would you be prepared to meet on Friday, May 8 8 
rather than May 15? 

Mr. McNaucurton: I did accept the invitation offered to me to appear on ‘| 
May 15. I do have a great deal of work to do analysing many of these TepOls | 
and would prefer to leave the date as arranged. 

Mr. Harasz: Is it necessary that the general appear again? 7 

Mr. McNaucGuton: I would be delighted to meet the convenience of thi 
committee, but because of the necessary amount of work I must do I would | 
prefer meeting again on May 15. Be 

Mr. ByrRNE: I move we adjourn. 4 


The CHAIRMAN: It may well be that there will not be any compulsion to all 
the general to appear again. I believe that the minutes will indicate that our 
questioning had concluded. I was not in the chair at that time and therefore am | 
not sure of the situation. In any event, this will have to be taken ue by the | 
steering committee. 

I should like to thank the members of this committee for the ae patience 
they have shown, and to thank Mr. Higgins for his kindness and cou in 
appearing here today. 


Mr. Ryan: Mr. Chairman, are we now adjourning until 9 o’clock Friday yi 
morning? 4 


The CHAIRMAN: We will now adjourn until 9 o’clock on Friday morning. 
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The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9.00 a.m. this day, © | 
he Chairman, Mr. Matheson, presiding. 


Sa 


Members present: Mrs. Casselman and Messrs. Byrne, Cadieux (Terre- 
onne), Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), Chatterton, Deachman, — 
rridge, Leboe, Macdonald, Matheson, Patterson, Stewart, Turner, — 
lloughby— (14). | | 


In attendance: Representing the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
lorkers of America, District 5 Council, Toronto: C. S. Jackson, President; 


Adams, Consultant; John Ball, John Salfi and Art Jenkyn, Executive 
rd Members. ya 


The Chairman reported that correspondence has been received from Mrs. 


‘Ruth Turner, Edmunds Club, Communist Party of Canada, South Burnaby, : 


bf 


ommittee, Vancouver; Rosemary C. Gibbs, Secretary to Professor A. Casa- 


‘British Columbia; Local 444, U.A.W., Windsor; Columbia River for Canada 


! de. Later he reported correspondence received from the Hon. W. S. Lloyd, 


egina, and G. E. Crippen, President of G. E. Crippen and Associates Limited, 
couver. 


The Chairman introduced the witnesses and asked Mr. Jackson to sum- 
arize the brief which had been previously distributed to the committee. 


_Mr. Jackson summarized his Union’s opposition to the Columbia River 
eaty and Protocol, and was questioned. 


‘The Chairman thanked the witnesses for bringing their views to the 
ntion of the committee. 


At 10.10 am. the committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m., Monday, May 4, are 


Dorothy F. Ballantine, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Fripay, May 1, 1964 
_ The CHarrMaAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. 


I beg to report that since the last meeting we have received correspondence 
om the following: Mrs. Ruth Turner, Edmonds Club, Communist party of 
anada, South Burnaby, British Columbia; Local 444, United Auto Workers, 
indsor; Columbia River for Canada Committee, Vancouver, British Columbia. 


We have also received a letter from Miss Rosemary Gibbs, Secretary to Pro- 
essor A. Casagrande. 


This morning our witness is Mr. C. S. Jackson, President of the United 
jlectrical Radio and Machine Workers of America, District 5 Council, Toronto. 
He will have available four people to answer questions: Mr. John Ball, Mr. 
hn Salfi, Mr. Art Jenkyn, and also Mr. Eric Adams, who is a consultant. The 
st three gentlemen I mentioned are executive board members. 

I am advised that all members of the committee have received the brief 
d have had it in their hands for a period of four days. 


Mr. Jackson, it is our custom to have each member of the committee read. 
d familiarize himself with the brief submitted. I would therefore ask you, 
on behalf of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, to 


succinctly summarize what it is that you are putting forward in your brief. 
The meeting then will be open for questions. 


It is also our practice in these proceedings to have the witness identify 
himself at more length than I am able to do on his behalf. 


, aS representatives of workers 
the electrical manufacturing industry, we are quite concerned about the 


hole question of the development of power, and not only in terms of the fact 
‘that we produce the equipment for generation, for transmission and for the 
iltimate consumer use of electrical energy. 


_ We are no strangers to these halls in Ottawa. In the 28 years we have 
been operating as an industrial union in Canada, w 
ssentations to the governments in Ottawa. Most of them have had the one 
mmmon key of concern for the development of our nation and for the well- 
"ing of the people. We have addressed ourselves to the government on the 

Stions of energy and of the development of industry, and we have raised 
ur voice from time to time against what we considered was an erosion of the 


ights of Canadians by reason of foreign control and domination of industry and 
| eal resources. 


Bik 
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This is our second appearance in Ottawa on the question of the Columb} 
river. We appeared before the government and before caucuses of the va 
parties just about one year ago, at which time we made our representa 
calling for the non-ratification of the treaty and supporting the McNaugk 
plan, and made our voice heard in requesting that this matter come befo1 
the external affairs committee, before which committee we are now appeariny 

We backed up that representation by some 10,000 petitions that have b 
signed in several of the main cities of Ontario where our membership res 
Our organization has taken the responsibility of publicizing two series 
advertisements on this question—one about a year ago and another one 
a matter of two months ago in the main dailies in the cities of Toronto, Hi 
ilton, Peterborough, Niagara Falls, Welland, London, Kingston and a few 
others. We are extremely gratified with the response we received, particularl 
in the first round in which we had a petition cut out and attached to 
advertisement. It is evident that there is current among the people of Ontar | 
in particular considerable concern over the wasting away or giving away of 
the priceless resources and assets of this country. y 


It is in that vein, if you will, that we are appearing here today to argue 
on behalf of the Canadian people, on behalf of the working people we re 
sent, to ensure that we do not lose either the present or the future valu 
these priceless resources which, in our opinion, provide the basis for Can 
to become one of the industrial giants of the world. 


We live in an age of advancing technology and automation, and if we a 
those tools to the resources of this nation there is nothing that can prevent 
country from moving ahead to become the front line nation of the worl 
industrial development, provided we have not in the meantime given away 
essential resources on which we will have to build. 


In looking at the Columbia development itself, while we are not techr 
experts, we certainly have spent considerable time in reading the testimor 
of experts and are quite persuaded that there is considerable substance in 
arguments of those who oppose the treaty and the protocol. We would hope 
that the committee will do more than study the treaty and protocol, and inch 
recommendations, because we are here recommending a course of action ¢ 
trary to what would appear to be the position of the government at this ti 
We have looked at the question of water as well as the question of po 
while studying the treaty and the protocol, and we conclude, along with Gene 
McNaughton, Mr. Higgins and others, that the treaty and the protocol a 
designed to benefit and will benefit the United States at the expense of 
Canadian people. 


With regard to the question of location of reservoirs and storage ar 
we are quite persuaded by the argument presented before this committ 
which we have had an opportunity to read—that the placement of these d 
provides little in the way of protection or future benefits for Canada but prov 
substantial benefits to the United States. We are quite impressed with 
historical background that Mr. Higgins, for instance, gave of the desire of 
United States interests to head off any future diversions which Canada mi 
find in its interests via the Fraser or on to the prairies. iy 


We have noticed, not only in connection with the Columbia river 
in many other connections, that the interests of the United States are a 
capable of looking after themselves, very often at the expense of other n 
with which they do business. We have noted the examples given in testi 
before this committee of the Pend Oreille and the Waneta projects. We nN 
reminded of a development in the United States for which there was a tr 
agreement between the United States and Mexico in connection with 


16) 


Colorado river whereby the United States agreed by treaty to deliver c 
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tities of water from the Colorado to the agricultural lands in southern 
lifornia. When it suited the purposes of the United States, in the interests 
preserving fresh water for themselves, they uncovered an underground salt 
er lake; they pumped the salt water out of the lake into the Colorado river 
diverted the Colorado river fresh water into the caverns that were evacuated, 
en they delivered salt water instead of fresh water to the agricultural lands 
Mexico. They were able to do this because the treaty did not stipulate 
that it had to continue to be fresh water that was coming downstream from the 
“Colorado. This is only one of many instances that we have seen of countries 
tering into treaties of this kind needing to be extremely careful that the 
‘commitments that are made are fully set out and spelled out so there is full 
‘protection of the interests of each of the countries. It is necessary in particular 
‘or us, if there has to be a treaty, to set out and spell out fully and completely 
ery aspect of our rights, not only present but future. 


g We see the Columbia as one of many water sources and power sources in 
this country. Our concern is not only the Columbia; we look with equal concern 
‘on the Hamilton river projects and on potential projects in the Yukon, and we 
See all of these as great sources for power to be tied together in a cross country 
rid so that power can be shifted from one section to another to meet needs, 
© meet peaks, to meet firm loads when necessary, and in this way to enhance 
he development of our nation. 


_ Some people will argue that this is not economical. The same arguments 
ere used when the question of building a transcontinental railway was of vital 
concern to Canada as a nation. We see, therefore, that what is contained in the 
treaty proposals would negate the potentiality for the development of this 
ational grid. 

It is on the economic prospects that we base our main position. We made 
a submission in a brief to the royal commission on Canada’s economic prospects 
1955, and I would like to quote from that, a quotation which is included 
our brief on page 5. We said then: 


Our country is certainly among the most favoured in the world in 
its power potential, with its vast hydro electric power resources, its rich 
uranium resources for this new era of atomic energy, its oil, its natural 
gas, and its coal. Properly developed and used, these rich power potentials 
can bring Canada to first rank among the nations of the world in industry 
and in living standards for its people. But we believe that the full benefit 
of these rich resources can be secured only through a bold national pro- 
gramme, for which the basic responsibility must be undertaken by — 
governments, primarily the federal government. 


We emphasize the need for a long-term national plan for power 
expansion in all fields—water power, atomic power, oil, natural gas, 
and coal designed to create maximum job opportunities for Canadians... 


Canadian power resources should be developed under Canadian 
control in the interests of Canadians, and as far as possible by Canadians 
and Canadian capital... Under no circumstances, we believe, should Can- 
ada’s sovereign rights to its own power resources be sacrificed by making © 
short-sighted deals with the United States Government or United States 
private investors. Such deals may promise temporary returns in money, 
or even in power, but in the long run, Canada would lose by alienating 
its own power rights, at least as much and, we believe, even more, than 
it does by exporting its valuable mineral resources. Once gone, neither | 
can be replaced, and a valuable resource that could have provided the 
basis for Canadian industrialization will be lost forever. In our view, 
Canada’s own opportunities for development are so great that we will 
be able to use, and will need, all our potential power within Canada. 
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I remind you that that was written and presented to the government in 
1955. Therefore, we come to our position on the Columbia as a result o! 
policy which we erected and to which we have adhered over many years. Ma 
of these formulations apply very pertinently to the Columbia deal. It is because 
we see the Columbia deal being the opposite of this direction of Canada for 
Canadians and Canadian industrial development that we are here today. 7 

We have also made representations to the government on the whole ques- 
tion of energy policy. When it comes to the technicalities of the Columbia treaty, 
the question of values for power downstream, the water storage and various 
sections as proposed, we do not profess to be able to stand up to the technical 
people, to the engineers, although we have some minor qualifications in that 
regard. However, we do not consider that these are the essentials of the treaty. 
On the contrary, we are rather inclined to consider that much of the argu- _ 
ment presented about the question of the technicalities of the acre foot storage, 
of the number of kilowatt hours that are capable of being produced in this 
and that and the other section, all lead us to the conclusion that there is far 
too much emphasis on these minor aspects of the question and not sufficient 
on the major question, which is the alienation of our vital resources; and it i 
not necessary, either, as a good neighbour, as we point out later. 


We have taken the position that it is quite possible for Canada as a good 
neighbour to provide the flood control that is necessary in the lower Columbia 
and at the same time to preserve for Canada the use of the waters of the 
Columbia system, including the Kootenay for power development, for diversior a 
in the future into the Fraser or onto the prairies as the case may be, when the 
conditions of each of those are properly met or required, and in the case of 
the Fraser the fishing problem is properly solved. We see round the Columbia 
basin and the waters of the Columbia the tremendous potential to make British h 
Columbia, for instance, an outstanding industrial province in this country. — 


Essentially, we are concerned about jobs as well as Canada’s sovereignty, 
and we propose that Canada on its own should build the storage dam at Mica 
and should, as and when needed, develop the power at source and thereby y 
give to the ‘United States its flood control without cost. 


We believe that the United States will have to deal with Canada resultii” 
from that development in terms of power, and therefore that the question 
of selling power now, selling our future power rights, for present day cash 
is a rather short sighted way to look at the question, in our opinion, and that 
the value of storage at Mica, the power developed there, will be enhanced. 
by the passage of time, and that our bargaining position will be stronger, as 
time goes on, if we create this development on our own. We believe the 
finances are evailabie in this country. | 


We believe that the Canadian people would willingly undertake the 
financing of these projects if the facts were put before them, as to the great 
potential and value to them across the country of the Columbia basin develop= 
ment. We do not think that a treaty is required. We think we should proceed 
on our own to build the dams, give the United States, as an incidental, their 
flood controls which will arise from the Mica dam, and build the development t 
for a firm power source in Canada. 


This, essentially, is the position which our union has taken and which 
brings us here before this gathering today. We are quite willing to attempt to 
answer any questions that members of the committee may care to put to us. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Jackson. Now, Mr. Herridge. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Jackson, I was very interested in your concludi 
remarks when you mentioned your position in respect of the building of t 
Mica dam first. Would you elaborate to some extent on why you a 1 
it, rather than our making any agreement with respect to the present treaty’ 
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Mr. Jackson: Well, we are quite convinced by the argument of experts, 
vat in order to get the maximum development of water, you should have 
orage at high altitudes, and we have thought that in the case of the Columbia 
basin, both prior to the Kootenay diversion and following the Kootenay 
_ diversion, the maximum storage area there would seem to provide the best 
storage for the production of the greatest amount of firm power. Then, if 
additional water or power were required, diversion of the Kootenay would be 
the next possibility, and not necessarily one required at the moment. But from 
e future, whether it be for additional power at Mica or for 
diversion to the prairies, or for diversion to the Fraser, the additional storage 
iF apacity at the Dorr dam, in our opinion, adds to the weight and strength 
of Mica. 
_ Mr. Herrmwce: You also have given some consideration to the question. 


Do you believe that by accepting your suggestion the arguing position in the © 
uture would be diminished in any way? 


Mr. JACKSON: We do-not think so. The needs of the United States at the 
~moment, the ones on which they lay the greatest stress at the present time, 
‘are for flood control. Now, in our opinion flood control is established for the 
United States once you have a dam at Mica. If we are going to produce firm 
“power at Mica there would be controlled flow, which would be well below 
flood level, and therefore the United States in that respect receives flood 
control and receives the water for its own use and development as down- 
tream benefits which we think can be made profitable to Canada. We do not 


ee that a treaty as such is necessary. It could be a deal between corporate 
mtities, Canadian and American. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: You say then we have retained our bargaining position for 
he future by building Mica, and accepting your suggestion? 


_ Mr. Jackson: Even more important, we think, we have retained our 
Overeignty and control over very valuable resources; and incidentally, with 
that, we have retained our bargaining position at Mica. 


BR Mr. HERRIDGE: On page 3 of your brief, in the opening paragraph, you say: 


1. At the outset we wish to emphasize in the strongest possible man- 
ner that the only safe approach to a treaty of this kind is to take a long 

view— 

ie I stress the words “long view’”’. 

—and not to concentrate on apparent short-term advantages. 


Mr. Jackson: To take the positive side, the long view must be for Canada 
me cate industry wherever possible. Industry is dependent upon power, and 
Canada’s basic orientation has been towards the extraction and processing of 
primary materials. We see the future of Canada more in terms of the develop- 
ment of secondary industry for which power is quite essential. Therefore, look- 
ing ahead to the need for power, and for water, which is becoming an ever 
scarcer commodity in this world today, it dictates that we look a long way ahead 
and do not alienate any of these sources. 


La If we understand the experts, if a dam were to be put at Arrow, and if 
Arrow were to be the storage resource, then this in itself would work against 
iny future diversion, for instance, into the Fraser, and it would have a negative 
‘fect also in terms of diversion to the prairies. 


Therefore, in our opinion, we would be gaining a few dollars now for a 


reat loss in the future, a loss of vast industrial potential, which is of great 
mportance to us as Canadian people. 
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Mr. Herripce: On page 4 of your brief, in paragraph 3, you say: Si e' 

5. Energy development is not an end in itself; it is a means t 
dustrialization and economic development. The long-run value of Colun 

bia power must be-assessed in terms of industrial development in the — 

area directly served and in Canada generally—both of potential devel | 

ment in Canada and of possible development foregone through use of tl 
power in the United States. b, 
Could you give us some further explanation of that very interesting pa ‘a- 
graph? x 
Mr. Jackson: Yes. We have set up the means of power development south 

of the border by the storage essential for the use of the United States. Thus we 
have created industrialization south of the border which should have taken 
place north of the border. Once it is developed there, there is not the sa ne 
demand to meet, and there is not the same incentive to develop industrializa- 
tion of that area north of the border, nor are there the means of doing so. } 
We look at the whole question and complex of the rivers in British Columbia 

as a source of power for the use not only of Canada but particularly of Bri 
Columbia, not only asa source of power but also as a source of water for meeting 
the needs of the human race for water for industrial purposes, for agricultural 
purposes, and for consumption. “a 
There are two sides to the question: energy potential, and the water itself. 
Both of them are necessary for the expansion of this country. ; 
Mr. HerripGe: Would you please turn to page 12 of your brief, and to the 
second paragraph which reads as follows: a 
The financial mumbo-jumbo of the government background paper 

table 1, is designed to create the impression that the United States m 

than recompenses Canada for the cost of the dams. Nothing could be mo. 
misleading. Canada sells power for a thirty-year period in the future! 

gets paid now—presumably an exchange of value for value. We can 

the money to build dams if we wish. But it cannot be implied that 
United States foots the bill for the dams unless it is made clear this means 

no pay for 30-years’ power deliveries. 4 
Would you mind particularly dealing with that last sentence? 

Mr. JacKSoN: Where the mumbo-jumbo relates is to the fact that we 
being given for the sake of present day dollars future values, future doll 
to try to make the future look much nicer than it really is. 


What we are getting is money for our downstream benefits, power deve 
ments. The fact that we use it for the dams does not mean that the United St 
people have paid for the dams. We have only discounted, if you will, the futu 
value of the downstream benefit and received it now in the form of cash. Hoy 
ever, the impression has been created that the United States, out of the good 
of its heart, is going to build dams for Canada, and that there is great poten 
value for Canada with the dams the Americans are going to build for us; 4 
contrary is the fact. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Jackson, would you turn to page 16 of your brief. Ir 


We have no desire to play dog-in-the-manger as far as the Columl 
is concerned; but we do insist that such potential industrial develop 
is exactly what should be uppermost in Canada’s plans for the Colum! 
Under the treaty, however, we encourage this development to take p 
in the United States. To the extent a given development takes place s 
of the border, it will have been lost to Canada. H 

Would you elaborate on that statement, particularly where you 
reference to the insistence that such potential industrial development is exact 
what should be uppermost in Canada’s plans for the Columbia? . 


i) 
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Mir. JACKSON: Under the treaty plan as we read it, all of the benefits of 
r development and flood control accrue to the United States interests. 
ndoubtedly if the treaty goes through, there will be a tremendous industrial 
ansion in the Columbia basin south of the border which would work 
inst the interests of Canada or Canadian industrial developments north of 
border. Further, there are indications—statements in fact—that the United 
es has plans to pipe not only power but power and water from the Columbia 
sin to enhance the agricultural potential of southern California. We say, fine, 
them have all those rights, but let us first make sure we are in control at our 
d, the head waters; that is, that we control the dams and the storage and 
svelop them for our use. 


As I understand it, Canada’s needs are for firm power development and the 
Inited States’ needs at the present time essentially are for peak power. If we 
“are developing Mica as a power development, there will be some power pro- 
duction which will ensure a constant flow which will be adequate for flood 
control south of the border; the United States still will have the water. They 
can develop this water in whatever way they wish; they can use it for irrigation 
anything else. That is their right. However, when we are called upon to 
“provide the storage facilities to enhance all of that in the United States, we 
certainly are receiving nothing of any value in return. We are not receiving 
lue for the enhanced real estate in the United States that will develop as a 
result of flood control; we are not receiving anything in return for the greater 
mtrol or ability to provide water for irrigation and other consumptive pur- 
poses in the United States. As we see it, the whole deal is a one-way 
treet and, to use, unfortunately follows this well established pattern of give- 
ays in this country. 


We made similar, although not identical, arguments in respect of the St. 
wrence seaway development. We took the stand that this was a waterway > 
ich Canada had a right to establish under its own control, only to see Cana- 
Nn money used in greater amounts than the American money to build the 
canal system on the St. Lawrence under United States control. 


We see this whole Columbia development as just another example of a 
icy of appeasement of United States demands and United States interests, 
d a sell out of the birthright of our country. One of the reasons why we have 
one of the highest unemployment rates of any country in the world today is 
this type of policy which consistently we have had over the 20 years of our 

xistence. And again in the Columbia we see one of the more blatant, if you will, 
giveaways to meet United States demands at the expense of Canada’s present | 
d future developments. : 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Now, Mr. Jackson, would you turn to page 17 of your brief 
the section entitled what United States gets under the treaty: 


The benefits accruing to the United States include: 

1. removal of flood hazard and enhanced property values in the lower 
Columbia basin, the latter in particular estimated to be worth bil- 
lions of dollars. . 


I have seen that statement on a number of occasions in various periodicals | 
articles. Where do you think that the major increase in real estate values 
1 occur on the Columbia in the United States? . 


Mr. JACKSON: I would say in the lower reaches of the Columbia where at | 
‘present time they are subject to variations in water levels and where the 
d cannot be developed or used for residential or industrial purposes, but 
ere under conditions of flood control there will be the possibility of de- 
opment both for residential and industrial purposes. EN es 
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Mr. HERRIDGE: Then you say: 

2. regulated supply of fresh water for industrial, irrigation and con 

sumptive use, estimated to be worth several hundred millions. f: 

To what particular industrial use would this water be put and what par- 

ticular consumptive use? P 

Mr. JacKson: I believe there were some figures presented in the resources 

for tomorrow report. These were figures in respect of the amount of water 

used in various types of industries, and an accelerated figure of the essen 

aspect of water in most industrial processes today, particularly in the conversion 

of raw materials into primary industries. Aluminum is one. The water, of course, 
is energy, and aluminum is congealed energy essentially. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: These industries use large quantities of water? 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes; large quantities of water and large quantities of power, 

both of which have the same source, water and its control. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Would you turn to page 20, the second paragraph, which 

reads: 


. 
e / 
= 


Professor John H. Dales goes further. In his book “Hydro- electricity eo 
and Industrial Development—Quebec 1898-1940” he wrote: 
‘—hydroelectric development has been a powerful agent in the promouea 
of a twentieth century industrial revolution in Canada—an agent, 
that is to say, in the transition from an economy based on the ex- 
ploitation and exportation of a few natural resources to an economy 
which is more diversified— 


These are the words in which I am interested. 


‘_which depends to a larger extent on manufacturing industry, and 
which is more self-reliant—’ 


Would you expand on that last sentence? 


Mr. JACKSON: Well, essentially, if we are looking at the employmeme 
content of manufacturing, we find that the highest employment content is in | 
what we call secondary manufacturing and not in the primary industries 
which are merely working on the raw materials. If Canada is to become a vast | 
industrial nation, then it will only do so on the basis of development of sec- 
ondary industry which has the employment content. As we see it, a ist 
the weakness in the development of our economy. i 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Then, would you turn to page 22, the second paragraph, 
where you say: 


In this connection, we should like to direct the attention of the 
committee to the UE resolution on ‘Conservation and Development of 


Canadian Power and Material Resources”. 4 


We have the resolutions attached to the brief. However, this is a very intemm 

esting resolution brought by an organization which, I understand, repress 

some 20,000 working people. 
Mr. JACKSON: Yes. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Would you please elaborate, at least to some extent, on 
resolutions 1, 2, 3 and 4. 


Mr. JACKSON: Well, at the risk of repeating myself, I will do so. 


The CHAIRMAN: Hear, hear. Gentlemen, there is a danger that some of 
these questions are not questions at all but invitations to speeches. Now, it is 
not my intention to cut you short or to prevent any other members from — 
putting questions in these hearings, but I do not think it is proper to ask 
questions of such a general character which invite discursive comment on 
a matter which has been dealt with adequately in the brief. 
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Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I have read this brief and I do not agree with 
in this respect. I have mentioned certain paragraphs and I would like to 
have Mr. Jackson’s thought behind the content of these paragraphs. 


The CHAIRMAN: Carry on, Mr. Herridge. 


cent. These commodities could be manufactured in Canada where we have 
the skills and all the requisites in terms of material and so on. This would 
provide a tremendous impetus. 

: Likewise, we feel the continued export of the raw material or semifinished 
materials of this country are also depleting the reserves and the potential which 
‘would be required if we are to develop a broad industrial nation in this country 
based on manufacturing through to the finished product. 


| We see the construction of an east-west grid as tying in the many power 
resources of this country, many of which are untapped to date, and which in 

their present location would be difficult to tap and utilize unless they were tied 

in so that the power could be transferred from site east or west where industrial 
development could and should take place. 

_-—«*We are concerned about the fact there is an increasing orientation in power 

transmission north and south rather than east and west in the eastern extremi- 


the middle west, and discussions in the United States in respect of the west 
coast of transmission of power north and south between the United States and 
Canada. If any one of these three developments take place, then they will 
‘prevent, for all time, in our opinion, the development which we, as a nation 


eed, namely the east-west transmission of power rather than north and 
south. 


bf In respect of the provision of capital, we have stated we do not think this 
country is lacking in that respect; in fact, we have had one or two interesting 
etters in reply to our advertisements on the Columbia, where we emphasized 
he Canadian aspect of which people wrote. They said they themselves would 
be happy to subscribe through savings bonds or any other government media 
for the financing of these projects if they could be assured they would be 
Canadian and used for Canadian development. 


__ These are the essentials of the policy which this union has hammered out 
and for which it has fought down through the years, and continues to do so. 


. Mr. HERRIDGE: I have just two more questions and then I will give the 
Opportunity to other members to put questions. 


__ Irefer you to page 30 and to the section headed “give U.S. flood protection 
eee”, which reads as follows: 


The 12 million acre feet of storage at Mica is more than sufficient 
to regulate Columbia flows so as to avoid any excess over 800,000 c.f.s. 


at the Dalles, the originally desired level of flood control in the United 
= States. 
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Now, here is the interesting sentence. By 


We should offer this element of control to our neighbours in time of need 
at no charge whatever. iF 


That is a very interesting statement and I would like you to tell the com-= 
mittee what is the thinking behind that proposal. q 

Mr. JAcKSON: Essentially, that is to avoid any treaty entanglements. Once 
you enter into treaties there is a certain amount of compromise on both sides 
and we do not think it is necessary. We think Canada is in a strong position in 
this regard, that she is in a good bargaining position and is not compelled ta 
compromise. There is no great advantage to Canada to enter into treaties or 
this question of water and power across the border. We say that Canada mus‘ 
be left in full control, as I have stated earlier, but we have no objections ta 
the benefits which may accrue to the United States in terms of the use of the 
water and flood control which arises out of the development over which we 


have control and out of which we extract the maximum value. a 


Mr. HERRIDGE: My last question, Mr. Jackson, is in reference to page 32 
where you have a paragraph entitled “financing the projects”. You made a 
brief reference to this a few moments ago, but I would like to quote the 
following: ; a 


There is no doubt in our mind that it is entirely feasible to raise funds 


of the order of magnitude contemplated in these projects by selling 
government bonds in small denominations to the Canadian people. 


As a matter of fact, members of our party have advocated this procedure 
for years in respect of public developments in Canada. In view of the fact 
that we hope soon to have a Canada pension plan—and, we are still optimistic 
in that respect—do you not think it is possible for governments to use their 
reserves in respect of pension plans for the building of public utilities in the 
same way as private insurance companies do when they invest their money 
when it is to their own advantage? a 

Mr. JACKSON: In respect of the last part of your question I am not so sur 
we would agree with the taxation in respect of pension plans which also ha 
embodied in them a savings plan whereby if the government needs money 
investment or national development— 4 

The CHAIRMAN: If I may interrupt, Mr. Herridge, are you inviting a dis- 
cussion of the Canada pension plan? a 

Mr. HERRIDGE: No, no, Mr. Chairman; you are so suspicious of me. 

The CHAIRMAN: No, I am not. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: This is an interesting paragraph dealing with financing th 
projects and I was interested in the suggestion about selling bonds of s 
denominations, which Mr. Jackson mentioned and which we in our party < 
numerous occasions have suggested, I refer to the mobilizing of the s 
savings of the Canadian people for the public interest. I was very interes 
in this and that is the reason I wanted to get Mr. Jackson’s reaction. As 


There have to be some reserves and do you not think if there are any reser 
which are necessary to make any scheme sound, they could be used for 
development of public utilities in Canada? 


Secondly, we point to the experience of Canada in two wars of floating savi 
and victory bonds. At the present moment there are some $4,600 million 0 
standing in Canadian savings bonds of which we think many could be s 
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anadian people if the sale was tied in with developments of this nature. a 
eel this would enhance the sovereignity and independence of our nation. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I see a smile on your face, Mr. Chairman. That is my last | 
uestion at this time. 


The CHAIRMAN: If you have further questions you may continue. 


_ Mr. HeErripcE: I should like to give another member of the committee an 
‘opportunity at this time. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cameron, have you any questions? 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): No 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 


_ There being no further questions, gentlemen, I should like to report that I 
ave received two letters which I shall bring to the attention of the steering 
committee. I received these letters since the meeting convened. One letter is 
from Mr. W. S. Lloyd, from the premier’s office, Regina, and the second from 
Vir. G. E. Crippen of G. E. Crippen and Associates Limited. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, are you 
ing to indicate the contents of those letters? 


Mr. PATTERSON: That has not been the practice followed. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: We have not followed that practice to date. I might state 
t hat if any member wishes to read correspondence which has been received that 
“member may do so by getting in touch with Miss Ballantine who has this file. 


a Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, I am > 
very anxious to know what the situation is in regard to the Saskatchewan repre- 
‘sentation but I will see Miss Ballantine and read that letter. 


_ The CHarrman: On Monday, May 4, we will have the privilege of hearing — 
‘ft om the International Union of Mine Mill and Smelter Workers of Toronto. 
pur hearing is scheduled for 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 


_ _ I should like to thank the members of this committee and you, Mr. Jackson, 
and your representatives. 


Mr. HerRIpGE: Mr. Chairman, I should like to make one observation before 
he meeting is adjourned. 


_ Iam disappointed that there is only an attendance of 11 members of this 
ommittee at this meeting to hear the representatives of 20,000 workers who 
“are contributing in a great way to the wealth of this country. On the other 
fhand when we hear from some experts from the United States we have a crowd 
hn attendance. I think this is a poor reflection of the attitude of the members of 
is committee and the opinion of this important force in Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Herridge, I think it is only fair to the members of this 
mmittee to indicate to these distinguished gentlemen who have been good 
mough to come here today that our attendance today is about equal to that of 
he past several meetings. As you understand, we have a number of committees — 
neeting simultaneously. I do not know what committees are meeting today, but 
ertainly this committee has had more members in attendance who have 
ened very attentively, particularly today, than other committees in the past... 


Of course, I must say that we do appreciate your very kind co-operation 
n making this material available to us as we requested, well in advance, so 
that the members were able to study it carefully. Thank you. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, May 4, 1964 
(32) 


‘The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 4.00 p.m. this date, 
Chairman, Mr. Matheson, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Brewin, Byrne, Cadieux (Terrebonne), Cameron 
aimo-Cowichan-The Islands), Chatterton, Davis, Deachman, Gelber, 
sz, Herridge, Kindt, Leboe, MacEwan, Matheson, Nesbitt, Patterson, Ryan, 

illoughby—18. 

n attendance: Representing the International Union of Mine, Mill and 

elter Workers (Canada): Mr. Bruce Yorke, Consultant; Mr. William Ken- 

y, National Executive Board Member. 


The Chairman reported that correspondence has been received from the 
Kootenay Wildlife Association, Canal Flats, B.C.; R. Deane, Rossland, B.C.; 
id Larratt Higgins, Toronto. 


_ The committee resumed consideration of the Columbia River Treaty and 
ocol. 


_ The Chairman introduced Mr. Kennedy, who, in turn, introduced Mr. Yorke. 


_ Mr. Yorke outlined his educational background and qualifications and sum- 
ized the Union’s opposition to the Columbia River Treaty and Protocol, 
ferring to a map during his presentation. 


At 6.00 p.m. the committee adjourned until 8.00 p.m. this day, on motion 
fr. Herridge. 


EVENING SITTING 

a (33) 

_ The Committee reconvened at 8.00 p.m, this day, the Chairman, Mr. 
atheson, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Byrne, Cadieux (Terrebonne), Cameron (Na- 
0-Cowichan-The Islands), Davis, Deachman, Haidasz, Herridge, Kindt, 
e, Matheson, Nesbitt, Patterson, Ryan, Willoughby—14. 

_ In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting. 


Mr. Yorke showed slides of the Columbia, Kootenay and Arrow valleys. 
fas questioned and was assisted in answering by Mr. Kennedy. 


The Chairman, on behalf of the committee, thanked the witnesses for 
leir presentation and Mr. Kennedy thanked the Chairman for the committee’s 
eception of their brief. 


> At 9.10 p.m. the committee adjourned until 10.00 a.m., Tuesday, May 5, 


Dorothy F. Ballantine, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Monpay, May 4, 1964. 


__ The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. I beg to report since our last 
‘meeting that there has been correspondence received from the East Kootenay 
Wildlife Association of Canal Flats, British Columbia, a letter from R. Deane 
of Rossland, British Columbia and a letter from Mr. Larratt Higgins of Toronto. 


_ Mr. Herrince: Who signed the letter from East Kootenay? ; 
_ The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Herridge, I do not know; perhaps you could tell us. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: I wondered if it was from a Mr. Paish? 


_ The CHAIRMAN: I think that is correct. I am sorry we do not have the 
stter with us. 
It is our pleasure today to hear a brief summary of a brief, which has 
een in your hands, presented by the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers of Canada. This summary will be presented to us by Mr. 
ruce Yorke who is a consultant to the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
smelter Workers of Canada and a graduate in economics from the university 
- British Columbia. He will be introduced by Mr. William Kennedy, who is 
he national executive board member of the International Union of Mine, Mill 
nd Smelter Workers of Canada. I will call on Mr. Kennedy. 


_ Mr. WitLt1am KENNEDY (Member of the National Executive Board, Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers of Canada): Mr. Chairman 
and members of the committee, I am here on behalf of the membership of our 
hion which extends from the maritimes on the east coast of Canada to the 
ir west coast of Canada. We certainly appreciate the opportunity of appearing 
efore this committee to put forward the views of our organization which 
have been discussed in conventions, on a national basis and on a district basis. 
any of the members whom we represent live in the Kootenay district, the 
strict where the projects being discussed here are located. I want to assure 
u, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee that our interest in the 
atter is very great. We have made a considerable study of the matters in 
uestion and as you, Mr. Chairman, have outlined, we have obtained the 
rvices of Mr. Yorke to make the official presentation of our brief. The posi- 
tion we have taken in the brief is supported by many individuals and organiza- 
tions in the province of British Columbia. The plan we support, which is 
Known as the McNaughton plan, was unanimously supported by the New 
Democratic party in British Columbia, and I would just like to read to you 

e resolution which was adopted by that convention in 1961. 


Our cheapest source of power must be developed first. Available 
statistics suggest that this can be developed on the Columbia river. The 
New Democratic Party favours the McNaughton plan which would 
eliminate the High Arrow dam project and the flooding of thousands 
of acres of valuable British Columbia land. This low cost power must 
be used in British Columbia to create new industries and the thousands 
of new jobs which are required to expand our industrial production 
rapidly and to end mass unemployment in our province. 

No firm or long term contracts should be made for the export of 
power or sale of downstream benefits from British Columbia. 
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vention of the N.D.P. in Regina last year. Support for the plan has also be 
given by the Vancouver labour council and by many other organizations and 
individuals which I do not wish to enumerate in detail at this time. 


will deal with will support very greatly the proposals and the plan of Genera 
McNaughton, and certainly we believe that the plan proposed by him is on 
which has the support of a large number of Canadians. His unquestioned in 
tegrity and his feeling for Canada and Canadians I believe make it such tha 
the Canadian people generally speaking are in favour of the plan which wi 
support in our brief. 

I want at this time to introduce Mr. Yorke who will deal with the brief. 


Mr. BRUCE YORKE Sele ie an the International Union of Mine, Mill a ad 
Smelter Workers of Canada): Chairman, members of the committee, ] 
would prefer to stand because I a be going to the map and I also have so e 
slides that I would like to show. a 

Before beginning I would like to say that I am not an engineer but I have 
had considerable academic training in economics, as was mentioned. I alse 
attended the university of Washington and the Massachusetts Institute o 
Technology. I have had considerable experience in using computers, and I hav 
had many conversations with technical people. If you have technical questions 
to ask me, I may be able to answer them as I think I have the general under- 
standing in connection with them to the extent that the brief is documented 
by a certain amount of technical knowledge. However, I am not an engineel 
and I want to make that clear. x 


The CHAIRMAN: Actually, it has been our custom—lI leave it to you—t 
set out specifically where a man has been trained and what degree he h 
received or what other memberships or fellowships he has received. I invit 
that, if you would like to give it to us in detail. 


Mr. YorKE: There is not very much I can tell you. I graduated in economics 
from the university of British Columbia in 1945; I had a teaching fellows nip 
in economics at the university of Washington for two years and at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology for one year. That is the extent of my acade 
training. 

The CHAIRMAN: In what degrees specifically? 

Mr. YorKE: Just the one degree, bachelor of arts. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is bachelor of arts in economics? 

Mr. YorKE: Yes. 

The union for which I am speaking here today has gone to considerak 
trouble to prepare this brief, and as you know we have come all the w 
from Vancouver. We think that we have something special to contribute 
we would like to take our time in presenting it. We think we have some 
material which has not been presented before, but in order to make our poi 
it is necessary to summarize our brief as we go along because we just ca 
make certain statements out of the air; some ground work must be laid 
them. In connection with that I brought a map which shows the main ar 
It is a bit distorted but it highlights the relationships. We also have some | 
slides or so and we brought these along because we are going to show y 
some scenes from the two valleys mentioned in this treaty: the Kootené 
valley and the Arrow lake valley. 

When we prepared this brief the protocol had just more or less con 
out, and the presentation will first of all be made from the point of view 
the main treaty itself. In the end we have an addendum which gives 
analysis of the protocol. 


We consider this to be the fundamental question, not only control of a 
mporary nature but also control of a permanent nature, and for this reason 
this treaty would tie our hands as far as the development of the Columbia 
is concerned. We urge you very seriously to consider what is in it and to 
recommend its rejection to the House of Commons because we feel that the 
question of the surrender of resources of such magnitude to a foreign power 
certainly will not help the development of our country. 
_ We are not alone in this thought, as you know. There are other very 
prominent Canadians who have said this. Some of them are present in this 
om. Others who are not in this room have also said it. I call to your attention, 
page 2, the words of the chief Canadian negotiator himself, and the special 
cumstances in connection with the sale of downstream benefits which is 
tually the precise form of the treaty today, when Mr. Fulton said that it 
would be an act of such reckless and improvident philanthropy that it would — 
make us the laughing stock of the world. Those are the very words of the 
thief Canadian negotiator in the special circumstances which I shall elaborate 
ater on. 

Mr. WILLOUGHBY: May I ask when that statement was made? 


_ Mr. Yorke: It was made on November 29, 1961, at Prince George. I will 
laborate on it later. 


_ Mr. CuatTTEerRToN: Could you tell us if he was referring to the sale of power 
' to the treaty. 

Mr. Yorxe: He was referring to it in terms of the sale of power. 

_ Mr. CuHatrerton: That is not what your brief says. 

Mr. Yorke: Well! 

a i The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps you might read the paragraph. 

r Mr. YorKE: Yes. The paragraph reads as follows: 

E. Davie Fulton, the chief Canadian negotiator, described the present 


form of the draft treaty as “an act of such reckless and improvident _ 
philanthropy that it would make us the laughing stock of the world”. 


I think that is substantially correct. It may not be precisely correct, but 
T think it is substantially so. May I continue? 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


i Mr. YorKE: I will come to it more precisely later on. Now, in our opinion, 
i connection with this treaty, as you all know, it is quite a complex treaty, 
and in order to find your way around in it, it is necessary to know the definition 
bf certain terms, because in many instances the character of the treaty depends 
upon the definition of certain terms. 


> potential for performing work, not the actual process itself. It is the rate at 
ch you can do things, the potential. It is measured in kilowatts, not in 
watt hours. ; 
On the other hand, energy, which is the actual utilization of power over 
efinite period of time, is measured in kilowatt hours. Often there is con- 
‘usion between those two particular terms. We have tried to be as careful 
aS we can in every case and to be precise. 
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Another term very often used is that of acre foot. For instance, an acre 
of water one foot in depth, falling a distance of one foot, is equivalent to 1.024 
kilowatt hours of electrical energy. Consequently we often say that the amount 
of energy is the head, the distance the water drops times the volume of water, 
and roughly speaking this is the case. It is very important because in under-— 
standing the intricacies of the treaty there are two factors which have to be 
taken into consideration; first, the head, the distance that the water drops, 
and second, the volume of water that is involved. 

There are some other definitions in there which I shall not bother you 
with at this particular time. But this has brought me to the distinction between 
what is called firm power and prime power. I shall be as careful as I possibly 
can in utilizing these particular terms. :: 

As far as our understanding of the treaty is concerned, we start out from 
this fundamental premise that Canada holds about 99 per cent of the bargain- 
ing power with regard to Columbia river basin development. We feel that 
this is an important point to start from. It gives us control of the actual 
physical conditions that exist on the Columbia river. We are the upstream. 
country except for one small variation. That is the portion where the Kootenay 
loops into Montana, and except for that, we are the upstream country. An 
what we do is decisive. Legally we have the sovereign right to do what we 
wish. 

I think from that particular position, from that particular point of vied 
it places us in a very strong bargaining position, so that we are in a position 
to maximize the returns as far as we are concerned. I would like to detail that! 
a little bit more. As I have said, the map is a bit out of proportion, but it does 
not affect anything, and I think it shows the relationship better. I refer. to 
this map. . | 

The Columbia rises in the Rocky mountain trench, and runs north, and 
then through the Arrow lakes and down into the United States. I am sure that 
everybody knows by now that this is one of the largest power producing rive: S | 
in the world. You will notice that in Canada on the main stem of the Columbia | 
itself there have been no actual developments as yet; no dams have been 
produced on the main stem of the Columbia in Canada. Te 

In the United States, 13 I think, have been developed. The Columbia starts | 
out at Canal Flats where it is just a small river, and when it gets to Luxor it 
has about one million feet of water on the average. At Mica it has about 14 
million acre feet, and 28 million acre feet at the outlet of the Arrow Lakes. 
As the river grows it picks up water from its various tributaries. Now then, 
as I said, the main thing as far as energy is concerned, or rather the two main 
things are the volume of water and the drop. ‘ 5 

It is a fact that in this stretch of the river, from Mica to Revelstoke | 


a 


Canyon, this is where the river falls the sharpest and this is where the pos= 


the United States, there are nine dams which have been developed, and there 
is a very considerable volume of water because by this time a lot of the 
tributaries have come in, but the heads are not spectacular except in one case 
namely, at Grand Coulee: As I am sure all of you know by now, this ri 
has such a tremendous variation in flow that the power producing possibilities 
of these plants are not always able to be put to use because there is not) 
enough water there. Of course, as we know—and I am sure everyone is familiar 
with this—-what is required is additional water at the right time to even 
the flow so that the maximum utilization can be taken care of through these 
particular plants downstream. 
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So. far as the United States is concerned—and. this is the point I was 
tempting to make—in this stretch of the river from Grand Coulee to the 
ake you can see there is a large concentration of power plants; 60 per cent 
or more of the capacity is in this particular stretch of the river. Of the water 
hat goes into that, 60 per cent of it originates in Canada. Consequently, what 
we do with that water is a decisive factor in respect of what happens on this 
stretch of the river. That is why I say the United States is extremely dependent 
upon what Canada does in connection with the development of the Columbia 
river. 

¥ Now, the United States has another problem. They have a problem in 
the lower Columbia flood plain. 


The CHAIRMAN: Might I interject a word at this point? I do not mean to 
disturb you, but you understand that everything you say is being transcribed 
and will be read by certain people. When, as you frequently do, you refer to 
“from here to here” it means nothing to any student of this material afterwards. 

if you could refer to Bull river to Calamity curve, for instance, or Downie 
-ereek to Arrow dam, or whatever it may be, this would make sense to a reader, 
“but it does not if you say “from here to here’’, 
_ . Mr. Yorke: I will try to remember that. 

In this stretch of the river from where the Snake joins to the ocean, you 
fave the maximum amount of water coming through, and this is where the 
‘floods occur. I think most of you recall the big 1948 flood in the area around 
‘Portland, Oregon, where the town of Vanport was almost completely wiped 
out. The United States corps of army engineers has the problem of protecting 
‘this vital stretch where the main population is in the Columbia river basin. In 
rder to do that they have investigated certain plans. 

If you will refer to page 18 you will see a table there of the so-called 
alternative plans that the United States corps of army engineers has developed 
basically to solve this flood control problem in the United States, and also to 


lie 
i 


help generate additional power. You can see that a good number of these 
‘projects are on this particular tributary here, the Snake, which is a big trib- 


utary which comes a way back a thousand miles. 

a The problem is that when the United States say they will go ahead with an 
alternative if we do not sign this treaty, it is not a very attractive alternative; 
‘in fact, if it were very attractive they would have gone ahead previously, 
because, true enough, water can be stored along the Snake to prevent the floods 
in the lower Columbia, but all of that stored water will not be of any use in 
the major power producing section of the river, upstream from the confluence 
with the Snake. 

i Mr. HERRIDGE: From Grand Coulee to the Snake? 


M4 Mr. YoRKE: Yes. Thank you. Naturally, you do not want to spend a tre- 
mendous amount of money in here if you are only going to get, so to speak, half 
returns. So, the United States has looked for storage upstream from Grand 
oulee. That is the point. 

Now, it is a fact, for a number of reasons, mainly because of hasty develop- 
lent of the river in the United States which did not take into consideration the 
eed for upstream storage, but concentrated on big power production proposi- 
ons in a hurry, that there is very little upstream storage left from Grand 
Oulee anywhere in the Columbia river system, except for two instances. 


Ay 
i 


_ I should have the Pend Oreille on the map. A tributary, the Pend Oreille 
upstream from Grand Coulee has on it a big storage project called Knowles, at 
which it is possible to store about three million acre feet of water. However, 
there is very strong opposition in the United States to this particular develop- 
Ment, and it is not likely to come to fruition. There is one other place namely 
Libby where seemingly the United States has an alternative, but they are not in 
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sovereign control of it; Canada is, to this very day. That is this project here, 
Libby on the Kootenai river in the United States. As you can see it is upstrea 
of Grand Coulee. The water that comes down from Canada eventually find its 
way into the Grand Coulee; but this particular project is not under United 
States control. They have attempted to have the dam built ever since 1950 an d 
it never has been built because to make it sufficiently useful to provide the 
regulated flow for Grand Coulee, it has to be built to a certain height which 
floods back 42 miles into Canada. 


For that particular reason it is true to say that as of this day this particular 
dam is not within the sovereign power of the United States to construct. So, for 
all practical purposes—and this has been pointed out by very responsible per- 
sons in the United States, and I think there is a quotation in here from Senator 
Dill who claims to be the father of the whole Columbia river proposition, and 
you can look this up in our brief, the only way in which storage and regulated 
flow can be produced in this particular section of the river, from Grand Coulee 


to the confluence with the Snake, is to build storage in Canada. 

So, if that is true, then that places Canada ina situation, colloquially, whe 
it holds all of the aces. Therefore, it would seem that any agreement we shou 
make with the United States with regard to the development of the Columbi 
actually should bear this in mind; that is, that we are in the tremendously 
powerful bargaining position. That does not mean to say we should play dog in 


the manger in the situation, but it certainly means we should maximize our 0 mn 
benefits. 


What actually has happened? I think everybody knows the terms of 
treaty provide for the building of a dam here at the lower end of the Arro 
lakes, one at Mica at the top end of the basin, and one at Duncan at the top 
the Kootenay lake. After having successfully asserted our rights with regar 
to this ever since 1950, we have the abandonment of it and the authorizatio 1 
for the building of Libby dam in the United States. These reservoirs provide a 
tremendous volume of water, something in the order of 20 million acre feet, | 
which is far too much to meet the flood control needs down in the Lower Colum- 
bia, which are 64 million acre feet. x 


It would take a Philadelphia lawyer a month to go through the whole co n= 
plicated system, from section 4 to the annex, the protocol, back and forth, (a) 
and (b), all kinds of technicalities but, in actual fact, when you narrow it) 
right down, so far as Canada is concerned the release and the refill of all these 
waters are so determined, in theory, to maximize the total system benefit; but, 
because of the dominance of the United States, so far as its development is 
concerned, the result is to maximize all the United States benefits. Primarily 
this has to do with a number of factors which I will try at this time to explain. 
First of all, there is the actual location of the dams themselves. Libby is down- 
stream on the Kootenai in the United States, and the only possibility that we 
have in making utilization of the water that is behind that is a series of power 
producing plants which are on the west arm of the Kootenay. You might say 
there is some in here but these are all little sections. i 


Mr. HERRIDGE: You mean between the junction of the Kootenay and the 
international Murphy creek? ; 


Mr. YorRKE: Yes. On the West Arm of the Kootenay the drop is something 
of the order of 426 feet and that is all; but if you consider pushing all | 
Kootenay water, which we can get by a diversion, back up the Columbia 
, the simplicity if you will, of the proposition 
Maximize our own power producing possibilities in Canada. As I say, th 
are many details but that is the essence of it. Instead of piling this water ba 


2 
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‘hind Libby nid letting it go down the Kootenay oe not pile it up in Can- 
; push it down over this way, over Mica, down into Revelstoke creek and 
ximize the power production. The point is-cand this is not an anti-American 
‘oposition in any way, shape or form—because of the fact that all the reg- 
ated water from the Kootenay river goes through all the big plants from 
e Grand Coulee through to the ocean. That is the essence of the proposition. 

There are many technicalities about it but that is the essence of it. It has been 
called sequence IXa, sometimes the Dorr diversion, sometimes the McNaughton 
an or Canada plan; it goes by all kinds of different terms, but that is the 
sence of the proposition. The water of the East Kootenay which is quite 
pable of being stored in Canada, is not just simply a diversion of the Kootenay 
to the Columbia and, so far as I have seen—and this is a very important 
point—in reading all the evidence which has been given to date they have — 
itted the creation in the east Kootenays of an artificial lake which is capable 
being emptied at either end; you can empty it this way, if you wish—that is, 
ck up the Columbia—or empty it southward down into the United States. 
his is a tremendous factor because it gives flexibility to the operation, and 
ere are many technical reasons why there should be flexibility. Furthermore, it 
ores in Canada 6 million acre feet or something of that order and, if necessary 
and if required sometime in the future, it can be diverted and pumped up over 
the Rockies and into the prairies if we so desire to do so in the future. We retain | 


mbia. Actually, we could divert it back into the Fraser system in the future, 
we wanted to do so. And, in suggesting a strong bargaining position, it seems 
us we should retain the sovereign right to do these things if and when in the 

future it may prove economical for us to do so. 


As I say, that is the essence of the situation so far as we are concerned. We 
el this river should be developed in such a fashion that it maximizes the 
tentialities in Canada. And then, if there are benefits to the United States, | 
e. But, the main thing is to maximize our own development first, and I think © 
at is the responsibility of this parliamentary committee. I think it is their 
ponsibility to make certain that we have maximized our benefits. 


Now then, there is a big misconception about this treaty and it is being 
aid that it is a 50-50 proposition. I am not going into all the details so far as 
he definitions of firm power and all that is concerned but even assuming that 
bart was fair there are three areas in which there is no share of benefits which, 

_our opinion, are very, very important. And, in another instance, so far as 
od control is concerned, the basis of sharing is such that it leaves very much 
be desired. At this point I would like permission to read from the brief 
because I think these are important points which to date have not been made. 
| Mr. HERRIDGE: What page is that? 

Mr. YoORKE: Page 33. It is in connection with flood control in the lower 
lumbia river basin from the Snake river to the ocean. This is from the 
timony at the Senate hearings in 1961, where General Itschner, head of the 
ited States army corps of engineers, which knows more about this river 
an any other organization existing— 


Mr. Kinpt: Would you give the page number, please. 
_ Mr. YorKeE: Page 33. I am reading from the Senate hearings in 1961. The 
eneral is asked by Senator Church: 
We know that one flood alone in 1948 caused in excess of. $100 
millions worth of damage in the northwest; is that not so? 


Itschner answers: That is correct, sir! In one flood alone we could 
very easily receive damages amounting to several times the cost to the 
United States of getting flood control from Canada in the treaty. 


that sovereign right. Furthermore, all of that water could go back up the Co- ; 
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There is the testimony of a man in respect of the benefits of flood control, 
and he knows as much about it as any other man with the probable exception 
of General McNaughton. And this is a negative evaluation and has nothing 
to do with a positive evaluation in respect of the building up of industry by 
protecting that flooding situation in the lower Columbia regions. 

There is another benefit which is not mentioned in this treaty at all, the 
magnitude of which is tremendous. I am going to read from the brief in this 
regard because this evidence has not been presented in any way that I have a 
been able to ascertain up to this time. 

This evidence appears at page 33 of our presentation and begins as follows: — 


In June 1958 the United States army corps of engineers, North 
Pacific division, published a monumental five volume report entitled — 
Water Resources Development Columbia River Basin. This report re=— 
mains to this day the very best source of information re the Columbia 
basin and in many ways is the technical background to the draft treaty 


This report is about a foot thick. I have gone through it two or three times 
even though it costs $25 to obtain. =p 


To continue from the brief as follows: 


It was the intimate knowledge of the basin contained in this report 
that enabled the Corps’ representative during negotiations (the same 
General Itschner) to write in the various technical clauses, guaranteeing 
United States control and maximum United States benefits. This is another 
story to which we will return. € 

What does this basic report on the Columbia reveal with regard to 
thermal generation savings? It reveals a scandal, and utterly demolishe | 
the myth of equal sharing of benefits. a 


Those are strong words but I am going to attempt to prove them at this 
time. The brief then states: 


&% 


Before documenting this charge, it is necessary to describe the natu 
of the United States energy system. In approximately twenty years time 
the Pacific northwest demand for electricity will be so great that it wi i 
not be possible to supply it all from hydro generation. It will be neces-— 
sary to add thermal plants, burning some sort of fuel, including atomic 
fuel. For a variety of technical reasons it is most economical that these 
plants operate at a steady continuous load. 


They should not be shut off and on. 


Hence, when the United States system reaches the stage of mixed 
hydro-thermal production, the thermal plants will carry the base loads” 
and the hydro plants will carry the peak loads only. Now if additional’ 
hydro can be obtained then it will not be necessary in the future to. 
build additional thermal plants, to make peak loads. This means that ii it 
will not be necessary to burn costly fuels. All that will be required wi. 
be to release ‘free’ water from storage. Hence large savings will restilll 
from using hydro, provided of course, that the hydro itself is available. a 


That is what the treaty is all about in this regard. 
Then we further state in our presentation as follows: 5 " 
But now to quote the army corps report. ‘The projects added tor 

the base system (sequence VH) to form the major water plan (sequence | 
IV H) reduce the thermal plant required to meet the 1958 load by 


4,185,000 k.w. and the thermal energy required by 25,299,000,000 k.w.i he 
annually. 
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‘After an allowance is made for the cost of 1,413,000 k.w. of capacity 
added to projects in the base system and the associated transmission 
costs, this represents a system thermal saving of $121,000,000 annually.’ 

What is sequence VH and IVH, and what does this have to do with 
the draft treaty? Sequence VH is the technical description for the exist- 
ing U.S. hydro plant with water storage facilities of 13,262,000 acre feet. 
Sequence IVH is the technical description for a slightly expanded hydro 
plant with water storage facilities of 32,189,000 acre feet. 

In other words, the main difference in the two sequences is the 
addition of 19,000,000 acre feet of storage. But this is precisely what the 
draft Columbia river treaty would provide—15 million acre feet in 
Canada and another 5 million from Libby (which floods into Canada). 

Hence Canada will provide the increase of storage required and 
the United States will realize annual savings of $121,000,000 per year. 

But is Canada to share any of this $121,000,000 yearly bonanza? 
Such a benefit is not even recognized in the draft treaty, and we will 
receive exactly nothing on this account. 


I think this is a very serious matter and certainly explodes the myth that 

there is to be equal sharing of benefits. 

_ That is not the only thing which is not shared as far as this treaty is 
concerned. I should like to deal with the question of water itself because 

_ increasingly in the future this commodity is going to be more valuable than the 
generation of electricity. There are many indications of this, some of which 

tl will try to indicate here in our presentation. 


ie At page 36, following some statistics with regard to the consumption of 
oe in the United States at the present and the tremendously accelerated rate 


‘f 


at which this is taking place, we make the statement: 


ay In the U.S. the available daily supply of water is 535 billion gallons. 
¥ By 1975 it is estimated that 88 per cent of this—453 billion gallons a 
4 day will be required. Additional fresh water can be obtained by desal- 


? 


4 
a inization, but this is very costly. 


The cost in this regard amounts to something in the neighbourhood of 
_ $325 per acre foot. 


| 

- What does this have to do with the draft Columbia river treaty? 
Under the terms of the draft treaty, 20,000,000 acre feet of water will 

be stored in reservoirs in Canada and will be available in a regulated 


fashion. The treaty allows this water to be diverted for consumptive 
use—. 


| 
ey 


! all the U.S. power producing plants? There is nothing in the treaty which 
would prevent this from taking place, because this water would not be used 
for a multipurpose diversion, but for a consumptive one. 


We state in our presentation: 


Why doesn’t the U.S. draw this water off now? For the same reason 
as the general difficulty with regard to the Columbia—the erratic flow. 


_. The United States would do this if it had controlled water or somewhere 
) store it. The Storage of this water has been assigned to Canada, and there 
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is absolutely nothing to prevent the United States from following this suggester ed 
course. This is not a wild-eyed proposition. 

I have here a copy of the report by the Ralph M. Parsons Contpangil 
world wide engineering firm which has proposed a $100 billion expenditaa e 
for precisely this kind of a long distance shipment of water. 

The situation in California is very acute with regard to water. Let 
read you a quotation from the Christian Science Monitor which appears on page 
38 of the brief. It reads as follows: 


Now that California has been told once and for all that it can hava 
just so much of the Colorado river and no more, its endless, restless — 
search for water enters a new phase. The U.S. supreme court denied 
California’s petition to consider its historic June 3, 1963 decision allocat- 
ing the waters of the disputed Colorado. That decision allotted California 
4,400,000 acre feet of the river’s waters annually—less than it now 
draws. 


Listen to the next phrase as it is particularly pertinent. ‘ 


Now—after nearly half a century of aggressive warfare with Arizona 
over the dividing up of the Colorado waters, California’s tactic will shift 
to protecting as much of 4,400,000 acre feet as it can while turning its 
major attention to the tapping of rivers in its own northern mountains, — 


I think it has probably been brought to the attention of the committee | 
that this is a real proposition and that the state of California has a major water 4 
plan to bring the waters from its northern rivers to its southern part. To give 
you some idea of the significance of that and of its magnitude, I would like to i 
point out to you the figure of 4,400,000 acre feet of water—that is how much 
they can bring down. They are prepared for a capital expenditure of just under 
$2 billion and are in the process of floating bonds to that effect. What is to 
prevent them from extending that up into Canada and taking it off the 
Columbia? Nothing. We should not deny them that, but this treaty provides — 
no compensation for this service which we provide and which actually makes 
it possible to regulate the flow of that river. 

It has been argued that the treaty does not deny us the possibility of the 
maximum utilization of the water in the east Kootenay. Our right to do this 
is strictly guaranteed by the international Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. 
What this treaty does—and I think we have to be very precise about this— 
is that it does not give Canada any rights; it takes them away. There is 
virtual catalogue of rights which have been taken away with regard to dive 
sion. First of all is the right to divert out of the basin for power purposes, and 
this is ruled out. Second, we have a small diversion which will take place in 
20 years and a bigger one in about 80 years. Theoretically, it expires in 100 
years’ time. However, those rights are absolutely worthless because once this 
dam is built at Libby, Montana, it will flood back, and a whole series of rela- 
tionships for power will have then built up which will be dependent upon this 
particular dam. i 


For Canada to claim the right to take that water off would be tantamount 
to an act of war as far as the United States is concerned. I think this has to 
be considered very seriously. It is all right to talk about rights in theory but 
in actual physical fact this is the thing that counts. I think this treaty should 
be rejected for that reason alone. I am no lawyer but I have tried to follow t 1e- 
reasoning in the testimony that was put forward. I think it is very clear that 
what in actual fact will take place if this treaty goes through will be a wh 
new concept of international law with regard to the boundary waters whi 
will set a real precedent that will be very damaging to Canada, not only h 
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vould be quite prepared to answer any questions with regard to this. 
You may say we have to trust our neighbours as far as the negotiations 


urate. When we enter into any agreement with the United States we must 
absolutely certain that we exercise our control and not allow it to pass 
of our hands. 
I would like to state two instances in N orth America in connection with this. 
my knowledge they have not been brought out here so far. They will give — 
e idea of what is involved in the question of the international boundary 
ters. The first one has to do with the so-called Chicago diversion. I will quote 
m page 42: 


At the turn of the century, the city of Chicago was dumping raw 
sewage into lake Michigan. As a result the drinking water needed for 
the metropolitan area became polluted. Chicago would not build a modern 


sewage plant, and instead built a canal from lake Michigan to the. : 


Desplains river to take off the polluted water. The canal diverted a 
large and increasing body of water into the Mississippi river basin. 


Just how large a body became the centre of the controversy, but in 1909 
United States Secretary of State admitted it to be 7,240,000 acre feet per 
r. Such a diversion, which continues to this day, lowers the water level 
all the great lakes and especially the ports on the St. Lawrence. 
Many legal battles were fought in the United States courts over this because 
Iso affected the great lakes on the United States side. : 
I think the following speech made by the Hon. J. P. B. Casgrain in the 
adian Senate on March 18, 1932, summed up the situation very well with 
gard to this particular aspect, and I want to read it to you. 


What chance should we have with them? None whatever. Canada has 
protested but protested in vain. They have kept right on taking the 
water that did not belong to them, and we have not been able to stop 
them— 

tes. 


There was a sort of treaty made between Canada and the United States... _ 
This supposed treaty was entered into and signed on the 11th of J anuary, 
1909... The Canadian Commissioners actually agreed to sign that treaty 
though the Chicago Sanitary District were absolutely violating every 
condition of it at the very time the treaty was being made... They signed 
that treaty without knowing what they were signing and at a time when 
the other party in the case absolutely denied them any access to any > 
documents or any data in its possession. The rights of Canada are 
ignored. No notice whatever is taken of them. It is just as if the United 
States had absolute control over the whole matter, 
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I would submit that this is what is likely to be the situation with the dr 
Columbia river treaty as it now stands. In fact, it is not only likely but th 
probability is of a very high order. { 

Mr. Ryan: Mr. Chairman, I cannot understand this pirate argument 
all because we are still the upstream country and we are the ones who 
likely to be the pirates. I do not see the relevance of this at all. I am so 
to interrupt, but that is the way it strikes me, and I might as well let th 
gentleman know at this point. 


Mr. YorKE: All right, I will deal with that later. 

Another instance has to do with the situation on the Colorado river in 
the United States and Mexico. This does not involve us but it is a ver 
important matter because it illustrates a certain principle with regard to th 
necessity for exact and precise language as far as treaties are concerned. You 
may think that I am making a fetish of this, but I think the description here 
will show otherwise. Basically, this has to do with the fact that many year 
ago—and it is a rather long story, but I will give you the essence of 2 
situation—a canal was built across part of Mexico to take water from 
Colorado river for irrigation purposes for the Imperial valley in Californ 
After a whole series of developments, a treaty was actually signed at Mexic 
in 1944 which said that the United States would give back to Mexico 1.5 milliol 
acre feet per year for the rights that had been established in this connecti 

Has the United States lived up to this? I think this is of considera 
importance to us. Just north of Mexico in the United States there is a v 
subterranean lake of fossil salt water. Deep wells have been sunk and th 
water pumped out and discharged into the Colorado river near the poin 
where it enters Mexico. The fresh water from the Colorado river is then pumpet 
into the lake to replace the subterranean salt water, thus creating a hug 
reservoir of uncontaminated and incontaminable water. All of this salt wate 
dumped into Mexico is charged to the quota of 14 million acre feet per ye 
Moreover, the United States is planning similar projects which will increas 


sea. I give the figures of the saline concentration in the brief. ; 

Colorado river water has been used all along to irrigate the Mexicali 
valley in Mexico. With irrigation this valley is very fertile and produces fou 
to five crops per year. When the salt water appeared, crops were killed a 
acre after acre were covered with an alkali crust. Despite vigorous prote 
the dumping of the salt water continued, and as late as August, 1963, 
saline index was still rising. I have attempted to find out whether this 
still the case but I cannot report anything on this. It was still the case u 
August, 1963. If it does not stop, 500,000 acres of cultivable land will be los 
forever and 300,000 people will be reduced to homeless vagabonds. : 

What was the position of the United States government on December 21] 
1961? On that date the United States State department issued a statemen 
which said—and this is the point: 


The United States considers that it is complying fully with the terms | 
the treaty which does not oblige the United States to deliver a 
determined quality of water. 


We quote here a leading Mexican, Raymon Beteta, who says: 


The situation is reminiscent of an old Mexican saying—“the chickens 
the top perches ‘decorate’ those below”. 
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t er Mr. ein: That is what we Would: be cine for the Americans. 


‘Mr. Yorke: I think these two instances from history are sufficient to show 
danger of signing a treaty in which we are not certain of our rights. 

I think one has to look at this whole development from the point of 
view of what are the basic approaches that should be taken to the development 
an international river. This was the job of the technical people, and they 
d this particular job. The International Joint Commission principles in 
59 actually established those. They are very complex and very technical, 
t the essence of them is contained in an extract which appears in the 
een book. The extract reads as follows: 


It would be consistent with customary practice to give first consideration 
to those projects that are most attractive economically as reflected in 
the ratio of benefits to costs... It is recognized, however, that the 
results to be obtained from possible co-operative projects in the Colum- 
bia river basin will constitute only a part of the total requirements for. 
water resource development and use in the affected regions in both 
countries. Therefore application of the principle will necessarily be. 
subject— 


And this we are underlining. 


—to the sovereign responsibilities in each country, with respect tn many 
vital and important national interests which must be taken into eee 
in utilizing the water resources in each country. 


_ This is a concept of co-operation. It is not a concept of integration. It 
ies actually at the root of the problem as far as what to do with the Columbia 
ind what has been done. 

_ I would like to read into the record a statement of General McNaughton 
n this connection because this is right at the heart of the matter. This is 
vhat he had to say in a meeting that was possibly held in this very room two 
ears ago: 


The above-mentioned International Joint Commission report of Decem- 
ber 29, 1959 presents the unanimous conclusion of the International 
Joint Commission— 


That is to say, the technical people. 


—although it was preceded in the International Joint Commission ny 
very sharp discussion conducted largely between the then chief of. 
United States army engineers, General Itschner and myself in regard 
to the basic principles of organization and administration of the power | 
arrangements which would be made. In this it was evident that the 
United States wished for integration of the operation of the Canadian 
storages and generation into the United States system as an extension 
of the Bonneville Power Administration and to be under their effective 
control. I expressed the view that the instruction of the government 
of March 1944 and June 1959, and moreover the boundary waters 
treaty of 1909 itself, did not comprehend any such relinquishment to 
the United States of any such control over the water resources of 
Canada. I stated that, in my view, what was called for was a Canadian ~ 
entity and a United States entity, each fully accountable to its own 
government, and these, by mutual co-operation within stated principles, 
could gain the benefits of upstream Canadian storage and share these _ 
benefits equitably—an equal division was agreed. 


4 _ Then the general goes on to say: 
4 I am happy to say that eventually, with the complete agreement of 


the Canadian and United States commissioners, these views evaded: 
- 20676—2 
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though I do not think they were ever agreed to by the United States 
army engineers. The International Joint Commission ieee do not 
therefore contemplate integration in one management. . q 


And so on. 
At the opening of negotiations it was reported that the United States 
would regard the International Joint Commission principles ‘as guide 
lines” useful to bring attention to the various points which needed to be 
negotiated but in no wise would they accord them the status of author= 
itative conclusions. Following this “downgrading of the International 
Joint Commission principles” I think it a very great pity that the Cana- 
dian negotiators did not break off the discussions because in their con- 
tinuance they found themselves exposed, without authoritative. guidance, — 
to the much more highly skilled United States team which had adopted 
the objectives of the United States army. In the result eventually with 
very great assistance from British Columbia, the United States nego=_ 
tiators were able to outmode the “Canadian best plan of development” 
and to reintroduce the concept of integration and to arrange in the 
treaty that effective control of the Canadian storages would be vested | 
in the United States entity, both in regard to power and for flood 
control. x 


This is where the situation got off the track as far as development of 
this river is concerned. The technical work of experts in connection with 
how the river should be developed was abandoned, and political considerations 
became the dominant matter. 

I think that the statement that General McNaughton has made here with 
regard to the basis of the situation is something which bears very careful 
consideration by this committee. I think also the last part of that statement 
is particularly important, where he says “eventually with very great assistance | 
from British Columbia’, because I think the next part of the presentation | 
we make has to deal with political matters; and I think that they have to be | 
dealt with because in our view this is what happened: it was taken out of 
the technical field and made a political matter. ey 

In that regard there comes up the question of the jurisdiction of powers 
in Canada under the British North America Act. Under the British North 
America Act the federal government is given jurisdiction to conduct treaty 
negotiations with foreign powers and that act also grants jurisdiction over | 
natural resources to the provinces. Since the Columbia river draft treaty 
involves a question of natural resources, there would appear to be two con- | 
flicting centres of authority. However, in actual fact, the federal authority 
can assert itself, if it so desires, and I emphasize the words “if it so desires”. | 
This is clearly shown in section 91, part 29, and section 92, part 10(c) of the 
British North America Act which says that the exclusive legislative authority yo 
of the parliament of Canada extends to, ; 


such works as although wholly situate within the province, are befor 
or after their execution declared by the parliament of Canada to 
for the general advantage of Canada or for the advantage of two or 
more of the provinces. 


The Columbia river is a large development and it is quite clear that it~ 
could have nation-wide advantages. There is the power that could be utilized 
for a national grid, and there is the diversion of waters for the prairies, and | 
more particularly, because of the competitive position of Canadian industry, and 
in regard to the aluminum industry in particular. I think everybody knows 
that in 1955 the provincial government had an arrangement with the Kaiser 
Aluminum Company in the United States for building a low dam at the foot 
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sserted the sovereignty in a negative fashion as far as the federal govern- 
nent was concerned. It said that nothing could take place on the Columbia 
iver until the federal government also agreed to it. It is our opinion that 
this negative assertion of sovereignty can be extended, if it is in the national 
eet to a positive assertion as to jurisdiction over such a development. 
‘The very fact that the provincial government in 1955 argued in favour of 
the building of a low dam at the foot of the Arrow lakes, because it would 
not flood out this area, I think is something that should also give very serious 
ause for concern to this committee. The federal government has already 
i é now it is prepared to 

Onsider the question of a high dam which would flood out this entire area. 

_ Now, how did this come about? When we mention the question of politics 
dn connection with this development, where the integration concept was intro- 
duced, we cannot prove it, but we are going to show it and ask that it be 

vestigated. And our authority for it is a newspaper article that appeared in 
ie Victoria Times of October 21, 1960. I am going to read it. It was written 
y Tom Gould, who is a rather respected columnist. 
_ Mr. LEBoE: What is the page? 


Mr. YorRKE: It is on page 51 at the bottom. 
uite a bit. 


_ In this article Mr. Gould describes the course of negotiations with the 
United States and he says: 


I am sorry for jumping around 


Fs The United States negotiators, in a highly secret confab at the 
___ Seignory Club—a luxury resort on the Quebec side of the Ottawa river— 
told Mr. Fulton they were willing to drop all demands for Libby. 


4 This is what Mr. Gould said. 
‘ 
is 


Mr. BYRNE: Was he there? 
_ Mr. Yorke: He will have to speak for himself. I continue: 


Following this private meeting a formal negotiating session was 


called. Here is what happened at that fateful meeting, as described in 
Tom Gould’s article. 


e Mr. Lesor: How long are we going to sit here in this committee? We have 
deen here for over an hour already. Are we going to sit here and entertain 
ag stories on hearsay in this committee? 


_ Mr. Herripce: The witness introduces this as a basis for suggesting to the 
ommittee that this is a subject which should be investigated. It is being done > 
m that basis. I think he is on very strong ground 


¢ The CuHarrman: I want to be fair to the committee and I certainly do not 
vant to circumscribe or limit any witness who has come here in answer to a 
equest. But we have a submission here of some 100 pages exactly which was, 
believe, in the hands of this committee over a week ago, and I have been 
dvised by some members of the committee that it has been read and studied 
ery carefully and thoroughly. We asked Mr. Yorke to summarize this sub- 
aission as succinctly and briefly as he could yet his summary has already 
aken an hour and 20 minutes. Perhaps it is an impossible thing to do, but 
othing I have heard yet represents anything new or really anything other 
dan a summary of what has been presented. After all, we do have a very 
ie committee. It is a well attended one, and we would like the oppor- 


inity to question Mr. Yorke, I am sure. He has left us for this afternoon’s 
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session only 35 minutes. It might be that much of the information that he w 
be seeking to bring out in this form would be coming out by way of questions. 
Mr. HeRRIDGE: Most members of the committee will admit that Mr. Yorke 
has brought the subject out in a very graphic manner and has dealt with it in 
a somewhat different fashion from other witnesses. This is a very importa 
matter. These witnesses have come to us from Vancouver. Obviously fr 
the format of their brief they have spent a great deal of time on it. Surely 
can give Mr. Yorke this afternoon, and if necessary, from eight until ten this 
evening to present his argument to this committee, or for us to question him. I 
suggest it is only fair. § 
The CHAIRMAN: I think that Mr. Yorke is presenting his argument in @ 
most admirable way. The real question is whether or not he chooses to con 
tinue in this way. Since he is only at page 52 of his brief right now, we ha 
scarcely covered one half of his submission. We have spent an hour and a h 
approximately, on that. I do not wish to cut you short. The subject is tremen 
dously important. yg 
Mr. YorKE: I promised to finish by six o’clock. | 
Mr. DeacHman: Mr. Chairman, on the point of order regarding the int 
duction of the story by Tom Gould, I believe we are going to have Mr. Ful 
before us at a later time. He is a privy councillor, a lawyer, a former minist 
and I believe he would be capable of dealing with any newspaper statem 
which is read into the record at this time. If the witness feels that it is in hi 
interest to read into the record a newspaper story at this time, I do not thin 
the committee should quarre! with that. a 
The CHAIRMAN: You have brought up this point, Mr. Leboe, and perh 1p 
Mr. Yorke would be guided by his own good sense. a 
Mr. Brewin: I would very much like to hear what the witness has to 
about this. 
Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, the custom has been that when witnesses h 
presented a brief some week or ten days ahead of time, they would sim 
summarize that brief and then subject themselves to questions based on 
brief. For my part I have heard very little, if anything, that is new evid 
and the evidence we are about to hear now which has not been presen 
previously is hearsay evidence, a newspaper man’s report of something wh 
took place behind, I believe he said, green shrouded doors where no 
could hear anything. 
Mr. GELBER: On the east side of the Ottawa river. ; 
Mr. Byrne: I am very interested in what has been said, but I think 
are giving a privilege which we did not give to other witnesses, such as 
Higgins who was a technical witness. . 
Mr. Lesoz: Mr. Chairman, this is not in line with the thought we ; 
when we curtailed others and asked them to summarize. I am certain tha 
person reading the brief could read the whole brief in two hours, so this i 
a long way from being a summary, and does not make sense to me. 
Mr. HerripGe: Let the witness continue and save time. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you carry on? I want you to feel you have had a g 
hearing in this committee. 4 
Mr. Krnpt: Mr. Chairman, I think of all the persons who have come b 
this committee, this gentleman is trying his best to give us what this comm 
should know about the Columbia river treaty. Now, why interrupt hi 
place obstacles in his way, or bring up phony statements. Let us hear his | 
Mr. Byrne: I am prepared to accept the fact that Dr. Kindt doe: 
know some of the things that have been brought up this afternoon. Perso: 
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cer nly have heard these things at least three or four times before. How- 
er, I am prepared to listen again if Dr. Kindt wishes to sit here. 

The CuarrMAN: Proceed. 


Mr. YorKE: As I said, this is what Mr. Gould wrote: 


Behind a door covered with sound-dampening green felt, an assorted 
group of engineers, economists and politicians met to discuss the fate 
of the Columbia river basin. The place was Ottawa... .the time, early 
spring of 1960. One of the British Columbia representatives suddenly 
blurted out: ‘B.C. has no intention of constructing or allowing the con- 
struction of dams in the Kootenay valley.’ A hush fell over the room. 
Justice Minister Davie Fulton, Canada’s senior negotiator, immediately 
called a recess. The senior United States negotiator, Elmer Bennett wore 
a puzzled look while elation shone on the face of General Itschner, chief 
of the United States corps of engineers. 


Now, I was not there. As I say, we have made this demand, and a few — 
er things that we state in here which I will not go into. Because this 
olves the constitutional right with regard to who is authorized to carry on 
gotiations, we make the demand that this should be established once and 
all, because somebody is lying—somebody is. One way or another, we feel 
; is a vital matter. Actually, this is the heart of the problem. 
As a matter of fact, I would like to attempt to show why, in some instances, 
s is the case. Have the members of the committee ever asked themselves why © 
s that the Libby dam is an option in the treaty, when it has been authorized, 
oD far as the United States is concerned, away back in 1950. We have offered 
a explanation with regard to why it was an option. At page 53 of the brief 
ve quote from a letter to the Engineering and Contract Record that Mr. Fulton 
ote in September, 1962: 
British Columbia made it clear— 
d then there is the editorial note that unfortunately there are no details. 


—it would not accept or carry out the extensive flooding of the east 
Kootenays ... We had to decide whether it was better to explore the 
possibility of an advantageous plan of development without flooding of 
the east Kootenay or to drop negotiations. It became clear that a plan 
- could be worked out that was much better for Canada than no co-oper- | 
ative development at all, so negotiations proceeded. at 


_ Inherent in that statement is the idea that this is a second best treaty; 
at is very much inherent in that particular statement. We say: 


4 But Mr. Fulton is not telling the full story. The manner in which the 
British Columbia representative had vetoed diversion had stripped him 
of bargaining strength. 


If this reported statement is true. 


It was reasonable to assume that he would feel at such great disadvan- 
ge that he would break off negotiations. But at this critical juncture the 
ashington negotiators offered Fulton a face-saver. 


This is speculation, but we think it makes a good deal of sense. 


They proposed a five-year option plan with regard to Libby construction. 
This was designed to give the impression that the Americans were 
uncertain about Libby and that they would be doing Canada a favour if 
they proceeded with construction. Instead of asking for an immediate 
permanent right to construct Libby, the option was designed to entice 
Mr. Fulton to continue negotiations because the United States feared 


that he might call them off and there would be no treaty. Mr. Fulton— 
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This is an opinion. | 
—was taken in by this deception. ; 

The moment we gave up our rights with regard to this six million aer 
feet of water from the east Kootenay, the flood gates were open and we he 1 
no bargaining power. 
We have described here what is our opinion of the United States ar ny 
corps of engineers, and how they moved in and actually designed the treaty. 
As I am sure everyone is aware, the technical aspects of the treaty are ex- 
tremely complex and complicated. For 20 or 30 years they have been doi 
nothing but making a living from and working on an extensive study of t 
whole Columbia river system. As I say, there are volumes a foot high on 
They know every last little nook and cranny of it, and also every last no 
and cranny of the technical and legal formulations in it. 


We consider that is what happened; that is, that they actually came 
and in effect wrote that treaty in a fashion that guaranteed their content 0! 
the resource. We say this charge is a serious charge and should be investigated 
We quote other persons in here such as Mr. Greene and Mr. Williston—wh 
categorically denied it—and we would like to have these persons testify with 
regard to what actually happened, because we feel this is a very por it 
point. 

If it is Mr. Williston and the British Columbia government, then we say 
even now it is not too late, in the name of Canadian sovereignty, for the 
federal government to retain control of the Columbia for our country. In a 
final analysis, British Columbia cannot deliver the Libby dam; the federal 
government still must put their name to any treaty which authorizes this. The 
final decision rests with this committee and, through this committee, with 
parliament. 

In the next section we go to explain some of the pressure that Mr. Fulton n 
warned about, the United States-Bennett pressure play which had to be 
resisted. We decane that in some detail here, and we say that he was ve: 
successful—I repeat, very successful—because in actual fact conditions whi 
he proposed all the way through are found in the treaty today; the speci 
form of it is the sale of the downstream benefits today. It is in this regard that 
I say that the quotation I made from Mr. Fulton earlier is very much 
context, and that that particular act is the essence of a difference that to 
place at that particular time. In describing that act you are, in effect, describi 
the entire treaty. That is the answer I would like to give to that in advance. — 

We say some other things as well. I must say as I come from British 
Columbia I was absolutely shocked in respect of the statement that the premier 
made with regard to the possible utilization of that water in the east Kootenay 
in Saskatchewan. He said: “Keep your cotton picking fingers off our wate ”. 
As I say, this is the remark that was made to the premier of a sister province, 
and that will show you the extent of what is involved. 


Mr. LEeBorE: Did you hear him say this? 
Mr. YorKE: I read this in the press and I have not heard it denied. 
Mr. Lresor: That is all I wanted to know. 


Mr. YorRKE: Gentlemen, I promised I would be finished at 6 o’clock 
I am going to do my very best to do so. We have some slides which we wo 
like to show. With your permission, I would like to show them at the beginn 
of our sittings tonight. I promise it will take only about 10 minutes. The purpo: 
of these slides is to counter the argumentation in respect to the valley in 
Kootenay being flooded as being more disadvantageous than flooding the Ar 
valley. This is the official explanation why the High Arrow dam shoul¢ 
be built and not the East Kootenay diversion. I want to show these pic- 
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res because we spent quite a bit of time taking them. We will show what 
the actual dams are like and you can draw your own conclusion about what 
the truth of the matter is. It is not a matter of figures but you will see it in 
actual fact. As I say, I would like to show them at the beginning, and I 
promise it will take only a few minutes to do so. 

_ Mr. Herripce: At the beginning of what? 

__. Mr. YorxKeE: I am sorry: at 8 o’clock tonight. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Very good. 


Mr. Yorke: In order to finish what we have to say, I think I have attempted 
to give a description of why the east Kootenay diversion and the building of 
the storage reservoir from Luxor to Bull river is such a magnificent proposi- 
lion. The main reason is the water is up high, the highest part in the Columbia 
“system, and it is possible to store a significant amount of water; it goes through 
23 times the head which is possible by any other means, and it allows the pos- 
“sibility of flexible use of all that storage. There is enough there to take care 
of flood control in the lower Columbia river plain. And even if it might cost 
a little bit more—I repeat, even if that is the case, and on the basis of the fact 
“we have not been able to secure all the figures, and they keep jumping around 
all the time—it would be worth it to us in the long run two or three times 
over to retain control of that amount of water; in the final analysis it would 
- far better that nothing taking place in the East Kootenay, including Libby, 
than to surrender that up. 
L We made some calculations in that regard and we have attempted point 
‘by point to review the argumentation that was put forward by the provincial 
‘government. At this time I will not go through all these; you can read them 
‘in our brief as well as I can. As I said, we reviewed the argumentation that was 
‘put forward by the provincial government in British Columbia in regard to 
| why there should not be a development in the east Kootenay. We have gone 
through that point by point, and I refer it to you for your consideration. Even 
the British Columbia government—I was just looking this up the other day— 
‘admits the question of more power. Here is the official speech that was made 
‘by Mr. Williston in the British Columbia legislature on February 8, 1961, in 
describing this whole proposition. He made a number of other points but his 


first point was this, in respect of the Dorr-Bull-Luxor development: 


The Dorr-Bull-Luxor development showed the following major ad- 
vantages: 


It would allow Canada to eventually divert the major part of the 
east Kootenay river flows to the Columbia river in Canada and increase 
the ultimate power production of the Canadian portion of the basin by 
about 15 per cent. 


There is a fairly clear statement in respect of that. 


4 
_ Now, we have a picture on page 69A from which we try to visualize and 
show in a pictorial form what the east Kootenay diversion—and I must say we 
.. like that phrase—would be. You can see the Kootenay river coming in 
f fom the right, and you have a sort of artificial lake formed by the confluence 
of the two rivers. It is not just a diversion which goes wild; it is capable of 
being controlled and released either way. Really, it is a situation which does 
hot occur very often in nature and it should be maximized. 
| The next point we deal with is the High Arrow dam, and we call this an 
economic albatross so far as Canada is concerned. I would like to say why we 
‘eel that is the case. 
_ This dam is a storage dam; there are no provisions in it for production of 
d0Wer in Canada. In fact, its main function and almost its sole reason for exist- 
ice—and I am going to argue in that regard—is to keep the Grand Coulee 
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reservoir full, to draw igh Arrow down, to make it so that esha Coils . 
a maximum amount of head and a maximum amount of generation. Tha’ 


is there. The Americans cannot control enough grater theneenvert and in 
process of drawing down High Arrow they will in fact wipe out the community 
and the whole river valley. This is absolutely not necessary. 
As I said, I am not an engineer, but I should like to state that the wha 
argument that the High Arrow project is necessary to actually re-regulate Mica 
does not make sense when you consider the possibility of a Peace river develop- 
ment, developing all kinds of power, and providing an answer in respect of f 
question of re-regulation. I do not think there is any sense to the ide 
wiping out the whole community on that basis especially when there is eno 
storage at Mica alone or in combination with the east Kootenay developme: 
to take care of all the needs of the United States as far as flood contro 
concerned. We feel this feature of this treaty is in effect a straight jacke 
calls for too much storage designed to maximize benefits as far as the Unt 
States is concerned and minimize benefits as far as Canada is concerned. I thin 
we are very much concerned with that difference. f 
I should like to read a quotation from the local International Union of Mi 
- Mill and Smelter Workers of Trail, British Columbia, because this express 
the opinion of the working people a that area—the majority of the work 
people belong to the I.U.M.M.S.W.—in a very concise and accurate way. 
is what they say in regard to the possibility of building the High Arrow projet 
and this quotation appears at page 74 of our brief: 


‘Our local union is the representative body of some 3,100 wor 
and their families who live in and around the area immediately affect 
by the proposed project— 


The quotation then continues and states that any threatened disrup: 
or destruction of this most valuable recreational area is looked upon with ala 


The quotation then continues: 


It would appear to us that through the provisions of the treaty, | 
granting of a water licence would mean not only the condemning t 
watery grave thousands of acres of Canadian soil, but also the surren 
ing of Canadian sovereignty in that the Arrow lakes and upper Colum 
will be fully controlled and geared to the needs and dictates 
foreign country— 


i 


This applies to the fact that this reservoir must be kept full. 


Then the quotation continues as follows: 


Canadian storage increasing United States power output wil 
reap for us or for our children the full benefit of this rich heritage. ' 
exporting of either power or controlled water means, in effect, the expo! 
of jobs and the aiding of the growth of American industries w: oO 
products we in turn will import. It is in manufactured and fin 
goods that the greatest return to labour, industry and the state lies 
our resources should be developed with this in mind. We maintain 
in order to accomplish this end, Canadian officials must look to pro 
capable of on site Canadian power generation controlled by Canadi: 
One of these projects could, and should be Murphy creek— 


This could be done at Murphy Creek after the confluence of the Koon 
and the Columbia, and this would be a power producing project in Ca 
producing as much power as theoretically we are going to have rela 
credited to us from the High Arrow project. This is an on site potentia 
we mention the figures here. 
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e quotation then continues as follows: ) 
_ As smelter workers we are sometimes made very aware of the 
important part hydro power plays towards our lives and jobs on the odd 
occasion when there is a power failure and the massive industrial giant 


of Cominco grinds to an abrupt stop. We have seen the power needs 
of our employer grow— 


‘The quotation then refers to the on site development of power at Mica 
d Murphy creek, and then in the next paragraph states: 


Storage dams like High Arrow will lead us away from such a course — 
and regardless of whether the return is fair or unfair in the terms of 
today’s money values it relegates Canadians to the restrictive position of 
a _ being exporters of power and stores of water for United States industry, 

h thereby robbing us of the real value of our rich heritage. 


i The following statement I consider covers a very important point. 


When such a project is finished the few jobs it created will also be 
finished leaving few, if any, seeds for future jobs. The shared power that 
United States generators develop from the project will become and 
remain committed and sold for an immediate monetary return only. This 
we warn is wrong and had the United States showed such lack of vision 

in its early development stages it would never have become the mighty 
industrial country that it is today. The foremost countries of the world 
are not those who export their rich raw materials and natural resources, 
but rather those who pursue heavy and secondary industry utilizing 
the raw materials and resources by processing and manufacturing to the 
fullest extent. 


Mr. WILLOUGHBY: How many people were present when this resolution 
Jas passed? 


p - Mr. HERRIDGE: The witness was not present. I was present and can answer 


that question. The number of people present was approximately 200. 
_ Mr. DEAcHMaN: In view of the fact that this brief is the witness’ brief he 
juld be allowed to answer the question. 


Mr. YorKE: I do not know the number present but this was a policy brief 
pared by the local union concerned. 


We close our brief by putting forth some conceptions that we consider to 
Canadian and national, calling for full utilization of the maximum power, 
rgy and water in the Columbia system in Canada, and we do this in order 
© counter the argument which has been made that we have no need for this. 
articular power. We point out the great advantages that exist in respect of a 
ational power grid, and we suggest that our country is particularly suited 
or the development of new ways of transmitting energy over long distances — 
uch as by the direct current method. We suggest that we should pioneer this 
vethod because our country with its vast expanses is particularly suited in 
Ss regard. If the United States can consider doing this, then we should con- 
ider it also. We feel that it is necessary to maximize the power production 
Canada. 


Also, in concluding, we refer to the idea of pumping some of this water abl ak 
r the mountains as well as developing power on the Saskatchewan river 
Self, therefore making it cheaper to transmit it into Ontario which will and 
oes badly require this energy. : | 

_ We feel that this treaty should be rejected because it minimizes Canadian 
aterests and actually puts us in a strait-jacket. We feel that some of the 
rojects are not necessary and that the returns, as far as we are concerned, are 
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of a short term duration only and do not lay the groundwork for the develop- 
ment of secondary industries of the type from which flow great development. 
I should like to say that everything we have stated is exactly the same 
without change in respect of the protocol. We have considered the protocol 
point by point and have come to the same conclusion. j 
I have read the testimony of General McNaughton regarding the extension 
of the flood control provisions by the so-called 600,000 cubic feet per ee 
plan very carefully. We feel that all the answers given to the questions aske 
of General McNaughton clearly point out that the United States has complete 
control of the flow of the rivers to their benefit. 

As I have suggested one would have to be a lawyer to be able to jump 
from one place to another, but we feel that as far as the area of power is con= 
cerned, the area of integration has been extended. Previously it was defined as 
only the optimum generation in respect of the Columbia river basin. It has 
now been extended to include any electric inter-connection. Since this ye | 
involve California demands, it gives even greater weight to the argument as fa | 
as the United States is concerned. 

Finally I should like to quote from a statement made by a member of this | 
committee who has just come into the room. I think that his statement at ae | 
time it was made was true and is still true. ‘| 

I should like to quote from a statement made by Mr. Davis in a feature 
article appearing in the Vancouver Sun on February 28, 1963. This quotation 
appears at page 84 of our brief and is: ; 


A new treaty phrased in terms of principles should come first. 
Approval of individual projects should come next. 


I take that to mean we should not proceed all at once with this over- -all, 
strait-jacket proposal. 


Then the quote Compinues as SOMOS: 


of the present impasse. 


Mr. Davis continued to spell out his thoughts in regard to the High Arrow | 
and Libby storage projects which are the two main monstrosities as far as thy | 
treaty is concerned. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee I should like to thank you | 
for your patience this afternoon. 


Mr. KinpT: On what page of your brief does that statement appear? 


Mr. YoRKE: That quotation appears at page 84 of the brief. 
I shall be pleased to answer any questions as best as I can following the | 
short time necessary to show the slides to which I made reference. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I move we adjourn until 8 o’clock. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is that suggestion agreeable? 


EVENING SITTING 
Monpay, May 4, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it was agreed that we would reconvene é | 
eight o’clock and have some ‘ges Show D to us. 
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_ This is a few miles upstream at Luxor, the place where the proposed dams 


i ‘This is at the top of the Big Bend after the Columbia has gone north and 

turned south. You can see the beginning of the new Rogers pass highway on 
‘the right. Down that valley is, I believe, the Eagle pass where it was possible 

o make a diversion at Revelstoke. 

This is the river after it has gone south, just before the confluence with 

Kootenay. You can see how wide it is there. This is at Castlegar. 

This is the picture of the river at Trail. It is just a short part of the river 

“in Canada. You have here the Kootenay and the Columbia coming together and 

this is the last 20 miles. You can see how big the river is. So much for the 

Columbia. 

This is the headwaters of the Kootenay at about 4,500 feet. 

This is a picture that we have all seen. In the foreground we see the 
ootenay flowing south, and in the background is the Columbia lake. That 
a geographical characteristic which makes a diversion quite simple. The idea 
_ of a diversion of a tributary into the main stream is quite unique. 


he 


, Finally, this is the confluence of the Kootenay where it finally joins the 
Columbia. The Kootenay is on the left and the Columbia is on the right. That 


Now, I would like to show you scenes from the Arrow valley which would 
e flooded out by the draft treaty plan, and scenes from the east Kootenay 
lley. 

As far as I can determine, this is the site of the High Arrow dam. 

This is 20 miles upstream going across on the little ferry from the east 
de at the lower Arrow lake to the west side. As I say, this is about 18 miles 
upstream. It is a very beautiful sight. You can see how sharp and fjord-like 

the valley is. Over here on the left is the little village of Renata which turns 
out beautiful fruit. 

This is slightly downstream from Renata, about 16 or 18 miles up from 
€ proposed High Arrow site. You can see there quite a large boom of logs. 
Part of the difficulty with High Arrow is the necessity, because of the tremen- 
Gous rise and fall of the river, some 70 feet, of getting those logs back over 
that dam into Celgar which is just downstream. 

_ This is a portion of the town of Nakusp. It is more or less in the middle 

of the Arrow lakes, about 80 miles upstream. It is a lumbering centre, and 

as you can see all that would be wiped out. 

_ Mr. Herripce: Practically everything there. 

Mr. YORKE: Practically everything. 

Mr. WILLOUGHBY: What about the homestead? 

Mr. YORKE: I have no pictures of that. 

___ The farm shown in the next picture is situated in the valley near Nakusp. 

I think this is Mr. Spicer’s farm; it would be completely wiped out. One 
an see how beautiful is the area from that picture. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Fifteen thousand dollars worth of vegetables were grown 

on ten acres there last year. 

Mr. YorRKE: I thought you might like to see some pictures showing the 
nic values of the area. This slide of the lake shows how sharp is the 
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Mr. Kinpt: Where is that? — : 
Mr. YorKE: This is at Nakusp. This series of slides is centred aro 


Nakusp. 
Yet another picture of the valley: this gives an idea of the beauty of 
the area. a 


Mr. Kinpt: Will that land be flooded? al 


Mr. YorKE: I cannot tell. Mr. Herridge says it will, but I do not real. : 
know myself. . 
Here, one sees the Scalping Knife reflection and the ‘peaches on th a 
other side of the lake are very apparent there. I have heard it testified that 
there are no beaches there, but as you can see from this picture that testimony 
is incorrect. 


Mr. HerripcE: There are 50 miles of beach from Revelstoke to Castlegar r. 


Mr. YorKE: In this view one sees that the area is a most beautiful park 
land. We maintain there is no necessity to destroy this. 


Mr. Herripce: That view is looking south from Nakusp. 


Mr. Yorke: I have another picture here which shows the beaches, the 
boats on the lake, and the very steep sides. 4 

This series of pictures has been just a travelogue, but in showing you | 
these I have been attempting to give you some idea of the beauty and the 
recreational aspect of the area. If this were flooded out, because of the rise 
and fall it would not be feasible for settlement to take place. 

I would like now to show you some pictures of the other valleaaa 
combination of the Kootenay and upper Columbia. I will first show you 
: picture of the proposed dam site at Bull river. You will remember that this 
is getting close to the border where the water would be intercepted. 7 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is very difficult for the reporter to take 
‘down this material. Of necessity, it is being taken down in darkness. I think 
it would be helpful if only Mr. Yorke were to speak. It is very difficult fog 
the reporter if other people are interjecting. 


Mr. YorKE: The proposed site at Luxor is shown in my next pictuain 
The next slide is almost in the middle of the valley near Wilmer. I took t 
picture in order to illustrate the high bluffs. Here, you see the Columb a 
meandering down below; it is quite a slough in that particular area. 

Looking across from Wilmer one gains some idea of the benches that are 
back there. 

The next view is taken almost from the middle of the valley looking south 
towards the United States border. From this picture one can see that it is 
quite a wide valley. I believe it is ADE Osa ten miles wide and it is not 
sharp in any way, shape or form. 

The series of pictures I am about to show you were taken from the 
forest warden’s lookout at the top of mount Swansea. My three boys are junic 
forest wardens, and we climbed up there in order to get the best view of 
valley. The first of this series is looking south. Horizontally across the pictu 
one sees Lake Windermere, and farther to the left on the picture one s 
the headwater of the Columbia. From the lake to the mountain in the are 
shown here it would be quite possible to resettle people if the lake were to k 
controlled and not utilized in a severe drawdown fashion. One could actue 
enhance that entire area because, believe it or not, one of the things it ne 
is water for irrigation purposes. 

In order to show you the main settlements in the area I took this vi 
of the upper end of Windermere lake and the towns of Atholmere and Inv 
mere, the main settlements. This would be partially flooded; there are no | 
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ys about that. However, in my opinion there is a great deal of room farther 
which could well be utilized for resettlement purposes. Waa tot 
This picture of the top end of the valley looking towards Luxor is shown 
an attempt to give some idea of the amount of room available for resettle- 
nt. I went up and down both valleys in order to make a conclusion about 
1e advantages and disadvantages. One cannot argue too much one way or 
e other because they are pretty even. I am not an agriculturist or anything 
f that nature, but I would think there is potentially much more land that 
uld be irrigated in the Windermere valley than there is in the Arrow valley. 
I have no more slides, Mr. Chairman, but I would like to say something 
rther. 
_ I think it would be very useful if the committee could go to British 
olumbia and see the area for themselves. If they were to go there and actually 
e the area, they could then judge for themselves and would not have to take 
ny second hand opinions with regard to the situation. 


_ The CuHatrMaANn: Gentlemen, this concludes the presentation by Mr. Bruce 
orke. 
The first name I have on my list of members who wish to ask questions | 
Mr. Kindt; in fact, Mr. Kindt’s is the only name I have on my list at the 
Moment but I will recognize those who wish to ask any questions now. 


_ Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Yorke, can you in a nutshell summarize the points which 
your view Canada is losing under this treaty? You have mentioned sovereign 
ghts and so on. For the benefit of the committee, can you summarize the 
arious things which Canada will lose if they go into this treaty? 


| Mr. YorxeE: I think the main thing is control over the flow of the river; 
following that, the possibilities of the maximum development of at site power 
Canada; and possible diversion in the future for multipurpose use either 
1 the Fraser or over the hump into the Saskatchewan. A lot of very valuable 
anadian land and recreational areas in the Arrow lakes, and most importantly, 
e consequence of this as far as the union is concerned, is the opportunity 
quickly to develop secondary industry to the maximum, because of the basic 
ssumption of the exporting of raw material—this particular raw material, 
mely, stored water which we feel can be put to use first in Canada and then 
the United States. In other words, it does not have to be an anti-American 
oposition. That is what we see as the opportunity first to utilize our own re- 
urces, and then the Americans. I think that is the intent of it. 


Mr. Kinpt: To judge from what you have said in the brief it is your 
ew that Canada under this treaty gets Mica but loses the Arrow lakes and 
e diversion at Libby, while on the right hand side of the ledger they get 
54,000,000 plus $64,000,000, plus Mica. Is that your view, weighing these 
ings in the balance, of what Canada would receive in relation to what the 
hited States would receive? 


Mr. YoRKE: The only thing we receive literally is cash, that is all. That 
absolutely all! And in our view this is a very short sighted proposition, for 
erally it means selling out all of the resources, and this is a literal ex- 
ession, and that is all there is in it as far as we are concerned; it is a 
ort-term position which we will be stuck with for generations. 


Mr. KINDT: Can you give us another word or two on your views on flood 
ntrol rights, storage rights, and flood control under this treaty, and its 
orever”’ aspect? 


_ Mr. Yorke: As I understand it, the United States corps of army engineers 
ade quite an extensive study, and they determined that the flow of the river | 
tan be controlled to 800,000 cubic feet per second at the Dalles; that is, what 
they call primary flood damage would be averted if that could be done. But 
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wrong with that whatsoever; it would be a very fine policy on our part to let 
them have it. But here this proposition contemplates 20 million acre feet and 
by a very intricate arrangement in the treaty, as I tried to indicate, and the 
protocol—I am not going to bore you with these details because you have all 
been through them before—it is actually established that as far as flood control 
is concerned, the United States has the right to the evacuation of a good portion 
of the Arrow, most of the Duncan, and, believe it or not, a small bit of 
Mica which has sort of “snuck” in there to establish a certain principle - 
tying that whole storage in, and they have the right of refill. 

That in fact means that when they control the right of refill, they may 
eventually control the flow of the river because there are only certain minimum 
outflows but they are a small proportion of the average flow on the river. g 
cannot explain all the details in connection with this point, but by over com-— 
mitting our storage—I say over committing our storage—the situation that is” 
more than likely to develop—in fact it is almost inevitable that what will hap- + 
pen—is that it will not be a question of restricting to the 800,000 cubic feet pe 
second; as a matter of fact, the protocol has reduced it already down to 600 00 
cubic feet per second, which is quite a substantial difference. And what is going 
to happen will be that in this particular area here in the lower flood plain, all 
this upstream storage is sort of tied into the treaty, and you will see it come 
down to 450,000 cubic feet per second in actual fact, because there is nothing 
in the treaty which prevents it, and it is not spelled out to prevent it, an 
you are going to have this area develop into an area which will rival Vancouver: 
as far as a port and all of that is concerned goes. | 

We say this is not necessary. We say that we should not be called a 


to help to create a condition which is to our disadvantage. There is nothin 
wrong with us doing something which does not do us any harm and helps a 
neighbour; but to carry that quantity to the extent that it becomes the exact 
opposite, that is what is wrong. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: I have a supplementary question on a point that I dan 
not quite understand. You say that we have over committed storage, that we 
are storing more than we need to store. Is that correct? 


Mr. YorkKeE: That is my understanding of the situation. 


up again to the level necessary for fiood control, and you would have 
maximum fluctuation situation behind the dam? 


Mr. YorRKE: I am afraid I cannot honestly understand your question. 
do not quite understand what you are getting at. ¢ 
Mr. DEACHMAN: What I am getting at is this: we have a given quantity of © 
water which is necessary to establish flood control, and this is based, on the 
minimum number of cubic feet, or the capacity of water to prevent flooding 
down below. Is that not right? 


Mr. YorKE: As I say, the United States army corps of engineers set 6h 
million acre feet upstream. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: That is the amount which would take care of it? 
Mr. YORKE: Yes. 
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Mr. DEAcHMAN: If they had that much, they would let off in worsened 

nditions the whole 64 million acre feet, and down she would come. Is that 
right? 
_ Mr. YorKE: Yes, in the worse possible condition, if there was going to be 
big flood, so to speak, you would want to empty out the storage to take 
uis 63 million acre feet. So you would empty out the reservoir in order to 
<e that 63 million acre feet in when the flood came down? 

Mr. YORKE: That is right. 


Mr. DEAcHMAN: If you overstore, then you store more water; that is, 
vith the total amount that you would have behind your dam, you still control 
four top storage, according to the engineers, only if they empty out 64 
nillion acre feet for safety. Now you do not have to empty out the whole 


| Mr. YorKE: You still have to provide space for 64 
‘Matter how much is in there. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: But suppose we overstore. Now we have behind the 
ms not only 63 million acre feet, but more if we are overstored. Is that not 
Tight? You have more than the 63 million acre feet behind the dam. 

Mr. Yorke: All right. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: If we overstore, we have more than 63 million acre 
t, and under the conditions we have to let off only 6% million acre feet, 
having let off that 63 million acre feet, we still have storage behind the 

- In other words, the more water we store behind the dam, the less is 
percentage of the total storage we have that we need to valve off, or need 
flood control purposes. The less the variable is, the more we store, The 
ore we store behind our own dam the less flood control is a factor of the 
al water which we store or handle. 


-Mr. YORKE: Yes. 


_ Mr. DEacHMaN: So our ability to control the water we use for power 
urposes, or the water we let off, then, is based on the amount of water we 
ore, and the more we store behind there, the better our conditions become 
and not the worse they become as you described it. 


_ Mr. Yorke: That is true only if we control it; if somebody else controls 
le call of it, it makes all the difference in the world. That is precisely what the 
eaty does. It gives the right, in various sections, which are spelled out, for 
l storage in the Canadian basin, and all flood control in the future, so naturally 
fact that it is there, means that it is going to be called upon in certain 
circumstances. 

i Mr. DEACHMAN: Your argument is that although they only require 6.5, 
they have a right to call off more than that? 

' Mr. Yorke: Yes. 


HM Mr. DEACHMAN: What would they call that off for? For what purpose 
vould they flush out our dams? 

Mr. Yorke: If an exceptional fiood were coming on and as the lower flood 
ain developed gradually and it becomes more and more necessary to 
spond to pressure that would build up in the United States to give adequate 
otection. If it is there, then that will create a condition which will correspond 
‘a demand for it, and the treaty is exceptionally loosely phrased in this 
gard. In one particular place it talks about adequate flood control, and it 
ves no criteria with regard to it. 

In any event, this particular dam—Mica—now has been made another 50 
higher than previously, and you can store five million acre feet in 
; SO what is the need for this? This was after the signing of the treaty. 


million acre feet no 


U 
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Mr. DEACHMAN: You mean there is no particular value in choosing 
lower basin for flood control while there is more than the Sohn of po 
generation behind Mica? 
‘Mr. YoRKE: Behind Mica, and eae East Kootenay storage. There is plenty 
to take care of all the lecienate demands that the United States has for 
flood control. % 
Mr. DEACHMAN: T think we are looking at more than flood control here, 
Are we not looking at generation of power at Mica? . 
Mr. YorkKE: If you are looking at generation of power, the more water you 
can put behind Mica, the more power you can develop. That is A, B, C. 
Mr. DEAcHMAN: So, when you have a flood, then you would not want tc 
see the water depleted behind the Mica dam? 
Mr. YorxKE: So far as our requirement with regard to Mica is concerned 
it is the development of firm power, and to maximize that firm power ther 
must be a release of the water here in the average flow. That does not conflict 
any way with the flood control provisions as I understand them. I may 
slightly wrong on that, but I think in general that is correct. 
Mr. Kinpt: The additional 5 million acre feet would be used for floo OC 
control. . 
Mr. YorKE: No. I was just using that as an argument that since the tre 
was signed there has been provided even more storage space back up he 
From the point of view of maximizing Canadian interests, we have a ma 
icent power producing site at Mica with a tremendous head, and the whole pro 
lem is to get more water to it. There is only 14 million acre feet a year on | 
average. That flow at this point—Mica—can be increased by something h 
42 per cent by the East Kootenay diversion, which means that much m 
power. { 


Mr. DEACHMAN: When the Montreal Engineering Company were herag a 
the interrelation between the power dam at Mica and the storage at Arrow we 
demonstrated, the necessity for the two dams and their interrelationship 2 
function was very clear, indeed, as the engineer explained them. What 
are telling us now does not jibe with what they told us on the basi 
engineering terms, with regard to those two storage areas. 


Mr. YORKE: Far be it from me to contradict the Montreal Engineering C 
pany report, but I think one must consider the actual structure of the tr 
and that concerns who has the first call on the water. It makes all the 
ference who has the first call on the water, whether or not that cond 
prevails. Under the treaty, the first commitment or first guarantee, if 
want to put it that way, is given to the United States. This makes a 
mendous difference. a 

As I tried to explain, from the point of view of maximizing the situation 
any re-regulation that might come about because of a certain amount 
flood control situation being mixed up with Mica is quite feasible by phasing 
from other sources of power. There is no difficulty whatsoever and you 
part of Canada in the process. That is what it boils down to. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I have three or four questions. When 
were hearing evidence from the experts from the water resources br 
and the consultants who have been employed by the government to give 
opinion, generally speaking they admitted that production of power was 
first consideration, and the values which derived from it, and that they ha 
given consideration to the constitutional, the sociological, the human va 
or the resource values in land, timber, forest, fish and wild life, and sc 
I would like to ask you this question, Mr, Yorke: Before you came to your 
clusions in writing this brief, did you give consideration to all these 
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which my good friend Mr. Kindt calls the intangible values, which 
often are of greater value than cash on the barrel head, or the sacrifice 
Canadian sovereign rights and integrity. 


Mr. YoRKE: The answer is plainly yes. That is the trouble with this treaty; 
it is a flood control firm power proposition, so far as the United States is 
concerned, in the short run. And, in respect of these other considerations, from 
erything I have read about it, this whole multipurpose proposition is in- 
nitely more important, particularly the water. In the future water is going to 

vital and we should see to it that every last drop of Canadian water is 
lized as we see fit first, and then the United States can have it, but not the 
er way around. 


Mr. Byrne: Would Mr. Herridge mind quoting from the evidence where 
government people have denied any consideration of the intangibles, 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I have not the record here. However, I am sure the members 
this committee remember me putting a question to Mr. MacNabb and the 
sultants in respect of whether or not they gave consideration to these 
mm the power point of view principally and flood control. As well, you 
l remember Mr. Martin interjecting after he spoke, saying Mr. MacNabb is 
ost humane person and would give consideration to these other factors. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Herridge, I was quite troubled by your summary of 
evidence given. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I will summarize the evidence tomorrow and, if I made a 
istake, I will correct it. I am sure of what was said because I remember 
Martin coming to Mr. MacNabb’s rescue in this respect. 


Mr. Yorke, the fish and game federation of British Columbia, the interior 
and gun clubs and the west Kootenay rod and gun clubs have given a great 
eal of consideration to the question of these dams and their effect on our 
nomy. I think they spent about $500 getting this brief prepared. This brief 
ave is entitled “Recreation in the Columbia River Basin in Canada’’: it 
been endorsed by the fish and game federation of British Columbia, the: 
rior rod and gun clubs and the west Kootenay rod and gun clubs, and it~ 
as been forwarded to this committee. If I may, I would like to read one 
agraph from this brief. I am receiving a good.number of letters expressing 
concern about this question. I am reading from page 9 under the heading 
ervoir clearing”, which reads as follows: 


All vegetation must be cleared from the present low water level up to 
10 feet of elevation above the maximum storage level. 


| then, in black type: 


This is an absolute necessity if use is to be made of the reservoir for 
any purpose mentioned in this brief other than water storage and — 
power generation. 


Ca Do you support the requests of these rod and gun clubs that these 
servoirs should be completely cleared of all vegetation? ; 
Mr. YoORKE: Yes. I have read the testimony so far as the Arrow dam is 
cerned and, so far as I was concerned, I was struck by the fact that. 
ery conceivable type of organization in that entire valley was opposed to the 
truction of the High Arrow dam. And, since that time there have been at 
t three things that have happened which made it even far less of a sort 
a kingpin to this treaty. First, it has at least doubled in cost. Second, there 
ve been 5 million additional acre feet of storage put up at Mica and, thirdly, 
3 quite possible to phase in other power, and this sort of argument about 


egulation has been shot full of holes. 
0676—3 
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Mr. LEBOE: It may be helpful if I referred to page 362 of the minutes of 
proceedings in which Mr. Williston dealt with the very subject of vegetation 
I am giving this reference in order that members may refer to it. © 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I would like to refer to page 32 of the brief at this time, 
under the heading “Factor for the Aluminum and Other Industries in the 
' State of Washington” in which you deal at some length with the development 
of industry in the United States and in Canada, together with the employment 
situation generally. Mr. Yorke, would you mind elaborating on that page? 


Mr. YORKE: Yes, I would be pleased to do so. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: It will not be necessary for you to read the whole page. I 
just wondered what you had in mind when you wrote that page. 


Mr. YORKE: I have here a clipping from the Toronto Globe and Mail of # 
few days ago which says: | 
U.S. Firms plan Aluminum Plant. Two large U.S. mining and mani 
facturing companies, one of them French controlled, plan to build a new 
aluminum metal reduction plant at an unnamed US. location. | 
Although I am speculating, the point is that there is every likelihood thei “ : 
will be increased production of aluminum down here under the terms of this. 
treaty because, as pointed out, in the analysis made here, the power 
is going to be in the United States, and I think this is something we very much 
should bear in mind. There have been all kinds of figures on what power is 
going to cost in the United States, but you must remember all this talk about 
four mills and five mills and all the arguments in connection with that 
only with one half; there is the other half which is less than one mill. What it 
is going to boil down to is there is going to be a 20 per cent increase in fi n 
power production for the United States at the very low rate of 24 mills at \ e 
very most. 

Electricity in the aluminum industry is, in effect, a raw material; it is n 
used just for turning wheels. Therefore, the cost of electricity is a vel 
significant part of the cost of production. This is an industry, as you knov yy 
which is highly competitive, and any advantage that can be gained in that partic— 
ular regard is going to be very much reflected so far as the price of power is 
concerned. It is going to attract more industry down there. 

There is a table quoted at page 32 which shows historically what has be en 
the case. It shows the wage earners and the value of the payrolls in the 
Columbia river basin in the United States are 20 times what it is in Canada. 
cannot say this is all because of power but you can say a lot of it is. Tha 
the reason this union is fundamentally concerned from the point of view of 
industry. 

I think it should be pointed out that there is nothing in this treaty which 
guarantees in any way, shape, or form that there ever wili be any power pro- 
duced in Canada. There is nothing in it. We are not committed to do that. | 
might happen and it might not, and we may get what is produced and 
may not. And, the fact they are talking of a capacity to produce at M 
around 1.8 million kilowatts very strongly suggests that it is going to be 
peaking purposes which will satisfy United States demands. And, the likeli- 
hood is that what might be developed at Mica will go into the United States 
as well. That is a likelihood but it cannot be proven at this time. 


Mr. LEBOE: Would that result from the McNaughton plan as well? 
Mr. YorkKE: It certainly would not. 4 


Mr. LEBOE: I cannot see why not. If the power is generated one way 
the other it is going to be the policy of the hydro, is it not? 
Mr. YORKE: Well, that is— 


4 
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_ Mr. LEBOE: Sure it is. 

_ Mr. Yorke: I should not have been so quick with my answer. Of course, 
that depends on which particular government is in power and which particular 
policy is being followed in British Columbia at that time. 

Mr. LEBOE: We will get this developed in any event; is that right? 

Mr. YORKE: We may get it developed and we may not. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I have two further questions I should like to 
irect to Mr. Kennedy in view of the fact he is a senior officer of a trade 
union. 

et : : 3 

i" These questions relate to a matter which was discussed when Mr. Bonner 
and Dr. Keenleyside were before this committee. I refer to an act to establish 
a British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority which passed third reading 
on March 10, 1964 in the British Columbia legislature. 

I should like to refer to section 56, subsection 1, which reads as follows: 


Where a conciliation board has been appointed under the Labour 
Relations Act to deal with a dispute between the authority and one or 
z more of its employees or a trade-union, the report of the conciliation 
Ee board is binding in every respect upon the parties. 

Section 2 of that bill reads as follows: 


; No person shall declare or authorize a strike and no employee 
ei of the authority shall strike and the authority shall not lock out any 
a employee or employees. 


pd 


_ Mr. Kennedy, I ask you this question because I was very surprised to 
‘Tread this proposed section and because Mr. Bonner, when I asked him if he 
knew of any other acts covering public utilities in respect of labour relations 
similar to this, said he would look it up and referred the matter to Dr. Keen- 
leyside who passed this question off rather quickly by saying that the act at that 
time had not been proclaimed. What is your opinion, as an officer of a trade 
union, of the introduction of this type of legislation in Canada? 


* ‘Mr. LEBoE: Mr. Chairman, before the witness answers the question, I 
Should like to ask what this has to do with the Columbia river treaty. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: You wish to know in what way this question is relevant 
‘to the discussion under consideration? 


i. Mr. LesBor: That is right. This question refers to other legislation which 
‘has nothing to do with the House of Commons. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: I was troubled when these matters were brought up at 
earlier hearings, and you will recall objections at that time, Mr. Herridge. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, the attorney general of British Columbia 
Tecognized my right to ask the question, dealt with it briefly, and then referred 
the matter to Dr. Keenleyside. I am asking the question of this official of a 
trade union because trade unions are all interested in these matters. 


| The CuHarrman: I am not going to prevent you asking the question, Mr. 
erridge, because it has already been raised but I think it is fair to recognize 
he point made by Mr. Leboe that this is actually an irrelevancy in respect of 
this hearing. This has nothing to do with our determination of whether or not 
this is a good treaty. Surely any question in respect of legislation of any 
Province is not the business of this committee. 

_ Mr. Herrice: Mr. Chairman, I believe the members of this committee have 
responsibility to the working people of Canada, and when a treaty is before 
the committee I feel it is our duty to see that people in authority act in a 
Proper manner. 

sa Mr. LEBog: Mr. Chairman, I should like to point out that the arrangements 
Supported by these people would exist if the British Columbia hydro were 


hs 


‘in this way. 
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carrying out this construction and therefore this question is ‘absolutely i 
relevant. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. wee I must completely agree with you. I tho 12 
that these questions asked in an earlier hearing were irrelevant, but in fair 
to Mr. Herridge’I think he should be allowed to continue. Perhaps we can 
conclude this matter with your question, Mr. Herridge and then you can proceet 
along another line of questioning if you wish. 


Mr. HeRRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, my next question deals directly with con 
struction. 
Mr. Kennedy, would you please give us your opinion in regard to tk ris 
proposed legislation? 


Mr. KENNEDY: I certainly do not appreciate being the centre of a conta : 
versy within the committee itself; however, in answer to your question, a 
might say that this is the first time I have encountered anything like th 
where workers will be denied a fundamental right. It appears to me that 
legislation will apply to individuals who are not usually classed as working f f 
a public utility and I refer to labourers and construction workers. This is 
first time in any province to my knowledge that this right will be taken aw: 
from those people. ¥ 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I raise this matter because the joint council 
of union and hydro power authority represents 5,000 employees. 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not want evidence on the record in this respect. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: A telegram has been addressed to this committee. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but I am not interested in any evidence ‘introd: 


Mr. HERRIDGE: But surely they would not have introduced this eviden 
before this committee had they not wished this committee to consider t 
evidence. ; 


The CHAIRMAN: Any evidence that is to be given to this committee will 
given viva voce and not by telegram. Does anyone else wish to ask questi 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, may I 
terject at this moment? You will recall that a previous witness assured Tf. 
committee that this particular legislation had the support of the unions affec 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not recall that evidence, Mr. Cameron. If you 
attempting to correct something that is in error I think your point is well 
taken. Me 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): If there is a mis-state=| 
ment on the record, and one might assume there is from some of the statem: 
that Mr. Kennedy has made, this fact casts a certain reflection on the res 
the evidence given by that witness. : 

Mr. Lesor: Mr. Chairman, the Peace river power project is operated i 
exactly the same way and has been operating for some time very successful 
under these arrangements which were copied I believe from a project wh 
took place in eastern Canada. These arrangements have worked very very w 
T hope that information will be of some help. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, is my understanding correct that you 
accept evidence from representatives of these 5,000 employees? a 
The CHAIRMAN: We will accept the evidence if they come here an 
present it. ; 


Mr. HERRIDGE: If those representatives appear before this committee theii 
‘evidence will be accepted? a 
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‘he CHAIRMAN: This is really a matter for the steering committee and the | 
le committee to determine, but we certainly have not endeavoured to 
vent anyone from appearing and giving evidence. teal 
Mr. PATTERSON: Perhaps it should be stated that this evidence will be 
received and accepted if it is relevant to our discussions. es 
__ The CHarrMAN: I think that is a fair statement and I am sure Mr. Her- 
dge would agree with it, because we must not consider a lot of irrelevancy. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, if the representatives of these 5,000 men 
me here and wish to protest this legislation I think this committee should 
ar those representatives. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Herridge, I do not think this committee should inquire 
to labour or other legislation which is entirely within provincial jurisdiction. 
Mr. LEBOE: That is right. 
The CHAIRMAN: We have no right to consider provincial legislation whether 
like it or not. | 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman again I 
ust point out that a previous witness answered a question in respect of this 


incorrect, then I suggest certain doubt is cast on the other evidence presented 
that witness to this committee and the members of this committee are seized 
that fact. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Herridge have you concluded your questioning? 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I do not have any other questions, Mr. Chairman. I should 
e to personally congratulate the union in question and their representatives, 
r. Bruce Yorke and Mr. Kennedy for what I consider to be a very lucid 
d logical explanation of the unions point of view in respect of this — 
aty. 
The CHAIRMAN: Does anyone else wish to ask a question? 

If there are no questions, perhaps we might now adjourn. ane 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that Mr. Byrne was one of those 
ividuals who assisted in stopping me from further discussing this very 
portant matter. 
Mr. LEBOE: That is a completely uncalled for statement. 


Mr. ByrRNeE: Let Mr. Herridge make any observations he wishes. Mr. Byrne 
1 look after himself. 
The CHAIRMAN: I think many of the observations which have been made 
uring the past two or three meetings have been unfortunate. The degree to 
vhich we can avoid pursuing this type of observation has a direct bearing on 


‘the level of our considerations. 


" 


_ Iam sure we are all grateful to these gentlemen for being with us today 
and for presenting their brief early enough that all members could give it 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall we now adjourn until tomorrow? 


_ Mr. Kennepy: On behalf of the union I would like to express our ap- 
Preciation to the Chairman and to members of the committee who have shown 
erest in our presentation. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we will adjourn at this time until Tuesday, — 
y 5, at 10 o’clock. Our witness on that occasion is a representative or | 
Tepresentatives of the United Fishermen and Allied Workers from Vancouver, 


tish Columbia. I wonder if we could all try to be here at 10 o’clock sharp. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, May 5, 1964. 
(34) 

_ The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 10.00 a.m. this date, 

the Chairman, Mr. Matheson, presiding. | 

. Members present: Messrs. Brewin, Byrne, Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan- 

he Islands), Chatterton, Davis, Deachman, Forest, Gelber, Herridge, Kindt, 

eboe, Macdonald, Matheson, Nesbitt, Patterson, Ryan, Turner, Willoughby— 


In attendance: Mr. T. E. Parkin, Public R 
ganizer, United Fishermen and Allied Worker 


_ The committee resumed consideration 
Protocol. 


elations Director and General 
s’ Union, Vancouver. 


of the Columbia River Treaty and 


The Chairman reported receipt of a telegram from Premier W. S. Lloyd of © 


Mr. Ryan asked for, and obtained, permission to make certain corrections 
in the evidence of the committee meeting of April 27, 1964 (Issue No. 14). 
‘The Chairman introduced the witness, Mr. Parkin, who summarized his 
‘Union’s brief opposing the Columbia River Treaty and Protocol; and was 
Questioned. 

_ The Chairman thanked the witness f 
the attention of the committee. 


_ At 11.20 am. the committee adjourned until 9.00 a.m., Wednesday, May 6, 


or bringing the views of his Union to 


% Dorothy F. Ballantine, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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; The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. I would like to report that I 
have received only one communication, other than a bill, and it was a night 
letter from Premier Lloyd of Saskatchewan, which letter I shall bring to the 
te of the steering committee at its next meeting. 

Our guest this morning is Mr. Thomas Edwin Parkin, of Vancouver, British 
olumbia, who comes here in his capacity of public relations director of the 
nited Fishermen and Allied Workers Union. 


Mr. KInpT: I am sorry, but I am afraid I did not get the name. 


The CHAIRMAN: The name is Thomas Edwin Parkin. Mr. Parkin is a resi- 
| dent of Vancouver, British Columbia, and he is public relations director of the 
United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union. 


* Mr. KinDT: Would you please spell the last name? 


The CHAIRMAN: P-a-r-k-i-n. He is also general organizer of this union, 
_ but he of course comes here to-day in his capacity as public relations director. 
_ Now, Mr. Parkin. You may remain seated. 

PA 


Ae 
y 


Mr. THomas EDWIN ParKIN (Public Relations Director and General Or- 
ganizer of the United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union, Vancouver): 
Perhaps I could read this a little more readily if I stood. I would like to say 
at the outset, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, that we consider the external 
affairs committee to be one of the most important committees in the house by 
reason of the nature of the work that they must contend with, and we consider 
the Columbia river question to be one of the most vital to come before the house 
for some considerable period of time. 

We very much appreciate this opportunity to express our views to your 
“committee, and I shall try to be as brief as possible. At the same time, having 
travelled this distance, and for reasons which I shall state in my presentation, I 
consider that we are dealing with an issue of importance to every Canadian. 
I do not need to emphasize that point. 

a _ Let me say at the outset that while we have filed a brief with the commit- 
‘tee, I do not intend to read it in its entirety, but only certain sections thereof. 
_ There are some points I would like to emphasize. There may be some repetition, 
but I shall try to avoid it. However I shall explain at the start that we associate 
Ourselves fully with the brief submitted yesterday by the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. I say that because as members of the 
Columbia river committee for Canada, which shall later appear before this 
committee, I understand, we are fully aware of the content of their brief, and 
for that reason we left out of our own brief some of the technical and 
-€ngineering problems inherent in the proposed treaty. k 
, Perhaps I am anticipating a question here by members of the committee in 
‘Pointing out that it may seem a little odd that commercial fishermen should be 
‘concerned enough about the Columbia river treaty to send a representative here 
to appear before your committee. Actually, there is nothing unusual in this 
if we understand the background of it. 

3 In May, 1950, there was an attempt made by power interests to take 


1 
] 
I 
| 
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over the Fraser river for power. One of the dams which they proposed to build 
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was the Moran dam which Sota have been over 700 feet in height actually, q 
720 feet I believe was the engineering figure on it. That dam would have wiped 
out an important part of the salmon runs on the Fraser river for all time. 
There are people who claim that power—and certainly we do not discredit 
the necessity for power in British Columbia or elsewhere in Canada—should 
be considered as more important by far than our salmon resources. 


I would like to touch briefly on that matter because it explains the con- by 
cern of commercial fishermen over the type of treaty we shall have with the : 
United States, and the type of development we would have on the Columbia L 
river. The salmon industry, of course, represents an important part of the, 
economy of British Columbia, one which provides jobs for some 15,000 men 
and women. q 


Salmon perhaps is the most important fish of all for food. In a food hungy 
world scientists tell us if we are going to satisfy the needs of our hungry peopl 
we are going to have to look increasingly towards the sea. 


Salmon is a product which does not require human attention in the way 
of seeding, planting, and cultivation. It has developed in its own way for 
centuries. We really need to give it but very little attention, but should we \ 
fail even in that respect it would spell ruin. And that leads me to the point of 
commercial fishermen becoming concerned with the Columbia river. : 


It would not be enough for us simply to say that we cannot have power ~ 
on the Fraser river unless at the same time we can otic to the public an — 
alternative. . 


Since 1957 I have had the honour to be a witness before the Fraser river | 
board. Mr. James Sinclair, a former minister of fisheries of the federal govern-_ 
ment, set up the fisheries development council. This council has the responsibility 
of co-ordinating all material available in support of our game and salmon | 
resources on the Fraser. Big 


If you turn to the International Joint Commission reports, you will see | 
that it is obvious even from a cursory study that we have the necessary 
power on the Fraser river, but we certainly have alternatives. I do not profess 
to be an expert, nor do I profess to have read all the International Joint | 
Commission reports. They are very voluminous; they are tremendous things i 
containing graphs and engineering reports of possible dams that could have 
been built on the Columbia river system in Canada. However, I can say that 
I have made a fairly thorough study of the International Toint Commission 
summary reports, and I think it has become quite clear that in Canada on 
the Columbia river we could have sufficient power to serve the needs i | 
British Columbia in the foreseeable future. 


On this basis we appealed to the federal government as one as 1957 wher y 
we passed a resolution at our annual convention asking for the development 
of the Columbia at Mica creek. I have with me a pamphlet which was issued. 
at that time and distributed very widely both from a booth at the P.N. E., and 
to various fish and game clubs and organizations before which we appeared. 
It is called the “Fish Story’’, and it is also called “I’ll Be Dammed”. It shows 
the fisheries position with respect to this huge river, and in this pamphlet 
we say that the matter is a question of fish versus power. We say that with 
methodical use and development of Mica creek by provincial and fede 
government, this would satisfy our power needs for several years, and tha’ 


we would still have a salmon industry. We felt that way in 1957 and we feel 
the same way today. 


J ; 

Before getting off this salmon question—and again there is a relationship— 
I might say here that the salmon resource in 1958 returned a greater tonnage 
of protein food to the Fraser river than all of the Cariboo beef heards. These 
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actual statistics which can be checked with the federal Department of 
sheries. In that same year the Fraser river saw a greater return of salmon 
an the Columbia river has had in the past half century. Since the dam 

truction on the United States side on the Columbia began, the salmon 
ns declined proportionately. Despite an expenditure by the United States 
vernment in the order of $125 million for fishways and fish ladders, we still 
t the salmon on the Columbia river. We believe it would be a tragedy to see 
that repeated on the Fraser river. 


' It was then that our study of the International Joint Commission report 
d us to believe that this is the alternative for British Columbia and is the 
ical place to start developing the maximum amount of power in Canada 
Canada. 
I would like to say here that our union considers the contribution made 
y General McNaughton an outstanding one, not alone his war record which 
was a brillant one, but the fact that in every capacity in which General Mc- 
ughton has served this nation, he has placed not self interest or political 
erest, but rather the interest of Canada first and foremost. We believe when 
history of this period of Canada is written, General McNaughton’s name 
ould have a very honoured place there. We were, therefore, tremendously 
rprised, following this study of the International Joint Commission reports, 
d our knowledge of the potential of the Columbia, when Premier Bennett 
British Columbia announced that the major points in the International 
Joint Commission studies would be scrapped. I refer to where the International 


xpediency on the part of the premier of British Columbia. I say that in all 
cerity, because how can we scrap 14 or 20 years of study by engineers and 
mmissioners, both on the Canadian and the United States side, and turn 
a treaty that would discount and discredit the work that had gone into that 
tudy. 

_At this point I would like to quote from a letter which appeared in the 
be and Mail of January 23, this year; it is over the signature of James G. 
ley. I think it expresses our opinion on this particular phase of my sub- 
ission. He says here, and I quote in part: i 
The price to be paid for our power is a red herring that has nothing 
to do with the real issues. 


_ We consider the role of the press has been a very serious one during this 
ire period of the treaty negotiations. We feel they have failed Canada very 
ously in their failure to place before the people the issues and to report 
perly on both sides of this debate and discussion. In other words, they have 
ft the public in Canada completely confused in respect of the real issues 
herent in this proposed treaty. 
_ Mr. Ripley went on to say: 
- —the Americans largely ignored the power aspects in their thinking 
if not their actions, and negotiated a water development treaty for 
the United States without our inexperienced Canadian team realizing 
what was happening. The Americans wanted, and managed to obtain, 
complete control over and unrestricted use of Canadian water from 
the Columbia for all time. For the use of this water, they pay nothing. 
The tragedy for Canada is that we have lost control of a vast source 
of water, which would have become exceedingly valuable to us in the 
future, in exchange for a sum of cash, the only apparent value of which 
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is to enhance Premier Bennett’s political reputation. In other words, 
Canada is still making the fundamental mistake of selling its resources 
for cash rather than applying them to develop this country. 


Finally, he winds up by saying: 
The politicians involved are waving the treaty in the air and callin 
themselves heroes for selling off a chunk of Canada. It may be fortunate 
for them that they will not be around when the water shortage on the 
prairies becomes acute. Canadians then may be describing their action in 
somewhat less complimentary terms. . 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we say amen to those sentiments. 

The United States requirements—to sum up these very simply—primarily 
were sustained and controlled flow of the Columbia river in the hope of 
maintaining maximum power at site at dams already constructed on the United 
States side of the river. Secondly, of course, they wanted and needed badly 
flood control, because inherent in this flood control program also was the 
possibility of a huge reclamation program in the lower parts of the river where 
they could have reclaimed a good deal of land for industrial and residentia i 
use. Finally, of course, but in our opinion by no means the least important, 
they wanted water. 

It was mentioned here in the submission yesterday that there was even 
consideration being given to a $100 billion diversion program which would 
bring water from Alaska and the Yukon rivers down through the trench and 
into the drought areas of the United States. Do not believe that is a fantastic | 
proposal at all. With developments taking place as they are, and with the 
tremendous population explosion. I think it is quite within the realm of possi 
bility that within 50 years, or less, this very project may be considered and 
become a reality for the United States. Meanwhile, what they have obtained 
in the proposed treaty has laid that program ahead for a considerable period 
of time because we are doing with the Columbia exactly what they have beam 
considering doing at a tremendous expense to that country. 

I want to say here, too, Mr. Chairman, that in no sense are we in oppositior | 
to the United States, or anti- American. I do not see why someone testifying 
always has to preface his remarks by assuring people he is not anti- American; 
but it seems this is the thing to do these days. If you fight for a Canadian 
right, you automatically become anti-American. I say it is not anti-American 
to preserve Canada’s sovereign rights. 


Mr. PATTERSON: On a point of order, we have before us the brief that was 
presented for our consideration and study. I understand these summaries are 
supposed to be just an emphasis of particular points in the brief, and not a4 
presentation of other material. I would like your ruling, Mr. Chairman, on 
that particular point of order. 


Mr. GELBER: Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak to the point of ordal 
Yesterday, under the guise of a summary we had a presentation lasting 
several hours. It was my understanding that anybody who wanted to submit 
a brief could do so and the committee would invite certain witnesses to appear; 
those witnesses would make a summary of a brief which had been circulated. 
Now, we are having a brief submitted and we are having this committee used 
as a platform. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, when a witness begins his summary, you should | 
give him a time limit, a deanite time, and we should not have alternati 
briefs submitted when we are supposed to be having a summary, and we sho 
not have summaries that go on for hours. I believe the proceedings sho 
be more orderly. In fairness to the witness and to the committee, I think w 
a witness starts a period of time should be set for the summary and theny It 
should be up to the committee to ask questions. . & 
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. Mr. Herripce: Mr. Chairman, in respect of the point of order which has 
een raised, may I say that the presentation made yesterday, including the 
owing of pictures, took about 1 hour and 15 minutes. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Herridge, that is not correct. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I beg your pardon; I mean two hours and 15 minutes, and 
en we had the opportunity of putting questions. The matters under dis- 
ussion yesterday were very important and it was obvious when the witness 
as presenting his review of the Columbia river treaty that he held the 
interest of all members of this committee. I personally know that they were 
very glad to get this information. Several members told me how much they 
injoyed Mr. Yorke’s presentation yesterday 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have plenty of time today and I think we should 
ermit this witness to give his general views in respect of the brief which 
as been presented and then we will have ample opportunity to put questions. 
I do not see any necessity for a reduction in the length of time allowed to 
“Mr. Parkin to give his summary. 

Mr. GELBER: The summary given yesterday in respect of the brief was 
very repetitious. Really, it was not a summary. We allowed the witness the 
courtesy of making a summary to refresh our memories, but it was very 
lengthy. I think we are facing the same problem today. As Mr. Patterson said, 
We are getting away from the brief. In my opinion, the witness should 
make a summary of his brief. 


: Mr. KinptT: Mr. Chairman, I would say Mr. Parkin is doing a swell job. 
We have asked him to come before this committee and to give evidence. 
eBut, when something is said by Mr. Parkin which does not fit too well or 
rings a bell with some of the members of the committee they object. 


P The CHAIRMAN: Now, just a minute, Mr. Kindt. 
Mr. Kinpt: Wait until I am finished. 


The CHAIRMAN: In my opinion, it is appropriate for any member of the 
| committee to raise any point of order he sees fit to raise, if it is done in a 
| eood parliamentary fashion. 


oe =Mr. KinpT: It is a red herring. 
i Mr. PATTERSON: It is not at all. 


| The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Patterson raised the point that the presentation given 
_ yesterday was not a summary and it took a long time, being repetitious as 
well. Mr. Gelber raised another point, that under the guise of a summary 
new evidence is being presented which was not contained in the material 
submitted. 

hk Gentlemen, I think this matter should be discussed by the steering com- 
| mittee and I do not intend at this time to confine our guest. I spoke to him 
- before this meeting and asked him to be kind enough, without prejudice to 
his case, to bring his summary fairly neatly to a conclusion so we could 
proceed with questioning at a fairly early time. 

’ Now, Mr. Parkin has been only 20 minutes up to this point, and I do 
enot: ahink we are in danger of running to the length of time it took yesterday © 
to present the summary. Although the summary presented yesterday was 
interesting it was quite repetitious and I do not think it touched on anything 
-hew. It could be that this summary was of great value to the committee, but 
it was not in accordance with the intention that the committee expressed 
‘through its steering committee and to the committee as a whole. The pur- 
' pose of asking representatives to present a brief was so that it could be 
studied in advance and then without losing too much time we could get right 
into the questions. 
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However, I do not think it is fair ie cut our A stort this morning! 
I do not expect he will be very much longer in completing his summary. — 


Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Chairman, may I make an observation on the point 
of order raised by Mr. Gelber? 


Mr. GELBER: Mr. Patterson raised the point of order: I made a comment 


on it. ‘] 


Mr. BREWIN: You made a different point of order. Mr. Chairman, you 
said this would be discussed by the steering committee. I, not being a member 
of the steering committee, would like to make the Shs ion that while the 
brief in helpful, and we have asked people to produce briefs, surely we are 
not going to narrow the thing down to the point that if in addition to the 
brief the witnesses have some useful relevant information we are going to. 
restrict them from giving that information. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sure that is right, Mr. Brewin, but it seems to me 
the purpose of the submission was that the witnesses, ees they might 
be, would say what they had to say in that extensive document! The: brief we 
received yesterday was an extensive one, consisting of, I think, 100 pages and, 
therefore, it would not be expected that on their summary they actually would 
present new material. It seems to me if any member of the committee wishes 
to elucidate new material from the witness that can be done by opera 
and relevant questions. 7 


Mr. BREWIN: I would like to add this comment, Mr. Chairman; I think yous 4 
have shown great wisdom in extending a certain amount of latitude in the 
past and I hope you continue to do so. ‘ 


Mr. LEeBor: Mr. Chairman, I have one observation to make with respect © 
to this point of order, which I think is relevant. x 

I would like to call attention to the expression that was used by Mr. 
Gelber, namely the using of this committee as a platform. I think this is a 
serious situation. I noticed there were. two remarks made about the premier 
of British Columbia which, I am sure, the witness could not verify by saying 
he actually knows it to be a fact. Innuendoes of this type in this committee are 
deplorable. 4 ‘ 

With regard to the situation we are faced with today, I, for one, think 
we should stick to the procedures we have been following in the past and, if 
there is any further information the members wish to get from the witness — 
they can bring this out by putting questions. I do not go along with these long 
discourses and the bringing in of matters which are not at all relevant tas 
the proceedings. 


The CHAIRMAN: The Speaker of the house drew to my attention the rules 
of the special committee on procedure. I think reference was made to 39A but 
perhaps Mr. Brewin can assist me in this regard. However, I have reference 
to the rules relating to the questions at orders of the day time. Actually, there is 
nothing very new in this. This really was a guide in respect of what was. 
regarded as good parliamentary practice. I am sure you will agree with me 
when I state that we should stay away from anything which is political om 
controversial. ‘ 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Instead of the word “political” you mean “partisan’’. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, we have taken over ten minutes of our time — 
how and I would suggest we get on with our business. 4 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Kindt, I am seated now and I do not think that remark : | 
was necessary. 1 


tee Sra 
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. Byrne: I was quite interested in the witness expounding his theo-_ 
hether or not this is a sellout in general terms because, as you know, 
itness has said he has no technical knowledge to prove this case; he is. 
trained in international or civil law. He has been reading excerpts from 
ers, one in particular a letter by Mr. Ripley. As you know, Mr. Ripley has 
eared before us and at this moment we are not interested in Mr. Ripley’s 
ssment of the political situation with respect to this problem. 

I think the witness should be required to give a summary of his presenta- 
and keep away from the thoughts of others who have ‘appeared before 
e committee. In this regard I sincerely believed we should ask for a summary 
d then in the question period we could elucidate such further information as- 
embers feel is required. After all, Mr. Ripley is a journalist who perhaps stakes 
career on this and we can understand him perhaps giving statements which 
e not entirely in accordance with the facts. 
Mr. BREWIN: Shame! That is a most discourteous remark directed toward 
responsible person. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Ripley is a most respected journalist. 


-_ Mr. Kinpt: That was more biased than any other statement which has 
n made. 


n 


_ Mr. Byrne: I am prepared to hear Mr. Ripley but I do not think a witness 
who has come from the United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union in 
‘British Columbia should be repeating Mr. Ripley’s argument. 


Mr. HerRRIDGE: Mr. Ripley is an engineer of some standing. 
Mr. MAcpoNALD: Mr. Ripley appeared before the committee. 
Mr. LEBOE: Let Mr. Ripley speak for himself. I think the point is well 


Mr. Ryan: Mr. Chairman, I think the point is well taken. I feel we are 
aring a lot of misconceptions. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I do not wish to interrupt, but surely the 
main reason for people being called before this committee is to give each 
son an opportunity to present something that is unique, fresh and con- 
uctive, making a contribution. We have agronomists, soil experts, dam 
erts, engineers and economists appearing before us from time to time. 
day we have a representative of the very important fishing industry. Surely, 
t which we are interested in today is that which fishermen are interested 
| and not political implications or general policies relating to other matters 
conomical and engineering. I have felt it my duty as Chairman to allow 
@ certain amount of latitude to all representatives and I do not wish to be. 
Charged at some later date with unduly confining a witness. I am sure we 
ill have no further difficulty. 


Mr. Parkin: Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. I appreciate 
he discussion that has taken place here. It is not my intention to continue © 
at great length, I can assure you. My conclusion will not take too much time. 
4 Before this discussion commenced I mentioned a question which was con- 
idered to be political. Unfortunately, the whole discussion in respect of the 
Columbia river treaty is of necessity a political one and it cannot be avoided. 
[ do not intend, nor did I intend in any sense, to be partisan in that regard. 
Infortunately, we are faced with this situation at the present time and 
mehow or other this committee and the House of Commons have to resolve 
1e problem. i 

_ Canadians seem to have a solution to the major problems of the United 

tes in respect of the Columbia river. We can accomplish flood control and 

ontrolled flow of the river. The question to be asked is, in what way — 
hould this program be put into effect? We suggest to the committee that 
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a plan that is in Canada’s interest and retains control of that river for Canada 
with a possibility of an increase in jobs and industrial development, and all 
the other things that accompany this development. This is an extremely 
important matter to the fishermen and workers in this country. 

I may not be an engineer or an expert but I am a Canadian citizen and 
just as concerned as all the experts may be and perhaps a lot more than 
some of them in respect of the actual decisions that will be made affectin 
Canada’s sovereignty and the future of this country and its natural resources, 
I want to touch upon that subject a little more fully. | 

First, I should like to turn to page 3 of the brief. In this section we 
point out that there is a very real possibility of another power shortage i 
Canada despite the building of the Peace river development. In this section | 
of the brief, in the third paragraph, we have the following to say: 

The demand for energy in Canada is growing so rapidly that the 
country’s huge hydroelectric resources will be fully utilized in a oe 
was speaking to the eastern zone meeting of the association. ‘No one 
a staggering total’, said Mr. Hansen, ‘But there isn’t one of us here 


time, says D. A. Hansen of Calgary, president of the Canadian Electrical 
Association. Mr. Hansen, general sales manager of Calgary Power Ltd., 
in our industry would say that the millions of horsepower available 
from the watersheds across the nation do not add up—to us now—to 
boday. who would not say these will be used up in the lifetimes of some 
of us’. 


We suggest again that if the Columbia river is not utilized to its maximum | 
then we will again face power shortages which will bring pressure to bear on 7 
the Fraser river, and again we are going to face the same serious threat to 
another resource that is also important to our country. | 

At page 4 of our brief we refer to Canada’s sovereignty and full employ- 
ment. I should like to read this section. 7 


We do not interpret a good neighbour policy to mean that Canada 
must surrender its birth right to the United States. Already, a large 
part of Canada’s natural resources are owned or controlled by United 
States firms with head offices located across the border. Some of the 
major lumber and pulp industries with tree farm and forest manage= 
ment licences are United States owned and controlled. This is true 
with fishing, mining, oil and natural gas. ] 

Speaking to the Canadian chamber of commerce in Calgary in 
October 1960, James E. Coyne, then governor of the Bank of Canada 
had this to say: : 

‘No other nation so highly industrialized as Canada has such a large 
proportion of its industry controlled by non-resident companies to 
quote the restrained language of a Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
publication. I prefer to put understatement behind us and suggest that no 
country in the world with anything like our relative stage of develop- 
ment has ever had such a degree of foreign domination, or even half or 
one quarter the degree of foreign domination.’ He went on to point out 
that Canadian industries were from 50 per cent to 80 per cent owned or 
controlled in the United States. 


i 
i 
: 


We suggest Mr. Chairman that is extremely important because the proposed 
Columbia river treaty would place us even further under the domination of 
the United States and in a more insidious way. We suggest in our brief that 
industry today, particularly manufacturing and secondary industry must have 
power. The draft treaty proposes the surrender to the United States of control 
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of one of the greater power producing rivers on the continent. In fact we are 
putting their hand on the master switch. We ask just how neighbourly can we 


_ Finally, on the same page, under the heading “‘Canada’s Natural Resources 

—A Heritage or a Political Pawn” we suggest the following. Before I read this 

paragraph I should like to point out that in the fishing industry we have had 

a tremendous amount of experience with international treaties and the 

negotiating of them, not that we physically negotiated them, but we-have had . 

to suffer from the results. 

i I will read this paragraph and then explain an immediate problem that 

| | face to show the relationship between the two, and I think it is important 
or the committee and their study of the present treaty to understand the kind 

a Pot negotiations which are taking place. 

; The paragraph reads as follows: 

Canadians are growing tired of witnessing her representatives 
entering into international negotiations with a ‘cap-in-hand—sorry for 
the inconvenience’ approach. They are growing even more weary of 
having these ‘negotiators’ return home wearing a barrel, having lost 
their shirts in the game. As one delegate to our annual convention 
stated it ‘we go into the game with a pat royal flush and get bluffed out 
by two small pairs’. In the case of the Columbia river negotiations, we 
held all the cards. 

Head waters of the Columbia and its tributaries originate in Canada. 
The control area where both storage and power may be achieved is on 
the Canadian side of the border. The International Boundary Waters | 
Treaty of 1909 gave Canada ‘the exclusive jurisdiction and control over 
the use and diversion, whether temporary or permanent, of all the waters 
on its own side of the boundary which in their natural channels 
would flow across the boundary or into boundary waters’. Why then 
this hesitancy to assert our legal, and in this instance, moral rights? 
Has the United States again used the ‘big stick’ approach to negotiations 
which they have found so effective in the past? Did they threaten certain 
reprisals in the form of embargoes or tariffs if Canada took a tough stand 
on the Columbia question? And if they did was there any real basis for 
our negotiators running for cover? 


I have here a clipping from the Vancouver Sun of Wednesday, April 29, 
one or two days after our brief was sent to this committee. This is a Washington 
date line and the title of the article is ‘Big Stick Waved at The Fishing Indus- 
ty”. The subheading is, “Is Boycott of Exports Threatened if U.S. Fishing 
Curtailed Here’”’, Members of this committee are aware that the 12 mile limit 
treaty is now before the Senate here in Ottawa. The United States has told 
_us, as they have done in negotiations in the past, that if we take a firm position 
on the 12 mile limit on the basis of headland to headland, which would include 
some of the most important fishing areas of Canada and in the industry of 
| Canada, they will respond by vertain embargoes and reprisals that will make 
“us sorry that we did so. 
We do not feel this is the kind of negotiating that should take place 
between two friendly neighbours, two countries which have had a long history 
of a free border stretching from one coast to the other. We do not think these 
_ are the kind of negotiations we should conduct between these two nations. 
We use this as an example because we believe, once again, that the 
, big stick was used by the United States in the sense that we came up with 
a treaty that gives away to that country some of Canada’s priceless heritage 
and a lot of our sovereign power. 


ae 
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Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would like to leave with the committee twa 
or three questions. I am quite sure the committee will have the answers tc 
them because they are inherent in the conditions of and the protocol to the 
treaty we have been discussing. .y, 
Why is Canadian storage of water to be operated to the United States 
advantage under United States orders, while United States storage at Libby, 
which might be used to drive Canadian generators in the Kootenay river, 
is not required to operate on Canadian orders? 
Power from the Columbia treaty will cost Canadian consumers fot 
times the cost to United States consumers. Is this equitable? ¥ 
Is it reasonable for Canada to accept a steadily decreasing value in dow \- 
stream benefits, while the United States is to receive a steadily increasing 
value in vital water supplies for industrial and domestic use? ® 
Is it not improvident to surrender sovereign water rights on two major 
Canadian rivers—the Columbia and the Kootenay—to a foreign country 
forever? 


We leave those questions with the committee and we believe the answers 
to them are self-evident. 


We suggest, Mr. Chairman, in all sincerity, that this committee should 
recommend scrapping the proposed treaty and should instead reopen negotia- 
tions on the basis of the McNaughton plan for Canada in the interest of Canada 


and of future Canadians. ‘ 
I would like to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the committee for the 
courtesy that has been extended during this hearing and to express the hope 


that the committee’s findings, as I am sure they will, will be in the interest 
of Canada and Canadians. i 


4 
LT 
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Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, may I lead off by asking Mr. Parkin another 
question on fishing? ae 


Mr. Parkin, there is no salmon fishing industry on the Columbia ; 
present in the upper reaches because of the dam structures. Twelve or 
thirteen dams have ruined salmon fishing in the upper reaches of the Colu n= 
bia river. Is that a true statement? 


Mr. PARKIN: That is definitely so, Mr. Chairman. We mention in our 
brief that in the one year of 1958 a greater number of salmon came back 
to the Fraser than the Columbia has had for 15 years. That statement is 
made by Dr. Peter Larkin who headed the fishery institute of British Columbia 
at that time and who is now director of the biological station at Nanaimo. He 
assured us that statistics prepared by the wildlife service and by our own 
federal department of fisheries show that this is the case. Despite the huge 
expenditure for fish ladders, they just could not save the salmon. 04 


Mr. Kinpt: No salmon at present, despite the ladders that have been 
established at these dams, reach the Columbia, the Arrow lakes and farther 
up for spawning; is that true? 4 


Mr. PARKIN: That is absolutely true. Let me qualify it, however, to this 
extent. It has been reported that in some of the upper tributaries of the 
Columbia the odd hardy spring salmon has managed to tough it out. Accord- 
ing to the biologists, time and the delay in reaching the spawning grounds 
are of major importance. The Pacific salmon spawns but once, and that at 
full maturity. Once it enters the fresh water of the river it ceases to feed 
and must live on energy built up during the years at sea. This excess 
delay drains their energy and it is impossible for them to surmount hi 
dams; and they have lost the major runs in the Columbia. There are a 
few small ones in the lower reaches of the Columbia, but they are relatively 
unimportant from a commercial viewpoint. BY 


wa 
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Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness a question. 
On page 67 of the minutes of Tuesday, April 7, Mr. Kindt asked this 
stion of Mr. Martin, the minister: a 
I have one question, Mr. Chairman. I wonder if the minister would once 
again state what the position of the government would be had it ratified 
this treaty and everything else, and if this committee should bring in 
additional recommendations for improvement? As I understand it our 
function here is to improve this treaty. 
Then Mr. Martin answers by saying: 


No, not at all. 


_ This indicates we are not supposed to introduce any amendments. Then 
Mr. Kindt continues: 


Well, to improve the situation with respect to Canada. 
Mr. Martin replies: 


No, your function is to indicate whether you approve of what the 
government has done, whether you approve of this treaty, and whether 
you approve of the protocol, whether you approve of the sales agreement 
and the conditions of sale. That is the function of the committee. Any 
variation of it would of course involve a repudiation of the position 
taken by this government or by its predecessors in regard to the treaty. 


Then Mr. Kindt asks: 


Does this not put the committee into the position of being pretty much 
a rubber stamp? 


Mr. Parkin, that statement by the minister has shocked a good many people. 


The CHAIRMAN: If you have a question that is germane to this witness, 
. Herridge, I would be glad if you would put it. 


Mr. HEerRRInGE: I have a pertinent question which I am about to put to this 
tness because he is better able to answer it than possibly many others. 
In view of the minister’s statement in respect of the position of this 


Do you know of any cases where amendments were recommended by organiza- 
ns and accepted by the governments and so on? 


Mr. PARKIN: Yes, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. I think a classic example 
that was the north Pacific fisheries treaty. This was a tripartite agreement 
the time the Japanese peace treaty was signed. That agreement is between 
vanada, the United States and J apan. A draft treaty was drawn up by the late 

fohn Foster Dulles, a treaty which, to say the least, the Canadian industry felt 

vas detrimental to our industry here in Canada; and we protested. The 

‘anadian members of the negotiating team were headed in that year by the 
Jon. Mr. Mayhew who was then minister of fisheries. We met with them first 

1 Vancouver. All sections of the industry were present. Mr. Mayhew agreed 

vith the Canadian industry that certain amendments to that proposed docu- 

nent were essential and necessary. They went to Tokyo for the purpose of 

gotiating the treaty. 4 

I might say that while the end result of the treaty was certainly not all 

f the things that the Canadian industry wanted, there were definite amend- 

nents and changes made in the treaty during those negotiations in Tokyo. 

_ The same applied, I think, when we negotiated the change in the inter- ‘ 
ional Pacific salmon fisheries: treaty to include the pink salmon in inter- 

ional waters and Juan de Fuca strait. 


v 
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salmon commission, yes, there was a treaty. 
Mr. ByrNE: Signed by the government of Canada? 


the original draft treaty. 

Let me explain it in this way. I am perhaps confusing more than clarifying 
this. We had an international salmon treaty which included sockeye salmon 
which travel through the strait of Juan de Fuca. It was felt desirable to include 
the pink salmon because the United States fleet was able, because of the con= 
tour of the coast at that point, to get a major part of the pink salmon run even 
though they were spawned in Canadian waters in the Fraser. There was a. 
draft of the new treaty which was known as the international salmon fisherie 
treaty because it included more than one species. I might say that at that 
time Mr. Sinclair; who was secretary, included our representatives in the 
negotiating team when the treaty was negotiated, and several amendments 
were put in the draft and have now become law. 7 


Mr. MacponaLp: That was during negotiations? 


Mr. PARKIN: Yes. : 
Mr. LEBoE: Was that treaty brought before the external affairs committee 
and ratified here in the external affairs committee? 
Mr. Parkin: I believe it was studied by the House of Commons standing 
committee on marine and fisheries. Whether it also came before the external 
affairs committee I cannot say because I have no information on that. 


Mr. Lespor: The recommendations for the changes came out of that 
committee? Ki 
Mr. PARKIN: That is right. 


Mr. Byrne: This was a treaty that had been in existence for some time and 
it was suggested that some amendments be made. It went into new negotia- 
tions. Negotiations were opened between the two contracting parties, and 
amendments were proposed. However, was the draft signed before the amend=- 
ments were made? This is simply a question of whether the executive had 
performed an executive act and then were asked to change it by a parliamentary 


committee. 


Mr. Parkin: Again, I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, I cannot answer that with 
any degree of accuracy. . 


Mr. Byrne: This is the important part of this question. 


Mr. HerripGE: It is obvious from the witness’ answer that prior to any 
final ratification of the treaty persons interested had an opportunity to make 
amendments to what was proposed. 


Mr. Parkin, have you any knowledge of the treaty of 1846, article II, which 
gave to Canadian citizens and British subjects the right of free navigation on 
the Columbia in perpetuity in return for the surrender of certain land east 
of the Pacific ocean? 


Mr. Parkin: I could not quote that, Mr. Herridge, but I have heard of it. 
I am very proud of the fact that I am an original British Columbian. My great 
grandparents arrived on the old Princess Royal to found Nanaimo with the; 
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te 1 this tale when he was quite irate over some particular situation that de- 
eloped between the two countries. He was very much a nationalist in his 
tlook as far as Canada was concerned. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: It is known that the United States built the Grand Coulee 
Bonneville on the Columbia river and completely ignored Canada. I asked 
. Pearson to search the records but he was unable to find a single letter to 
anada. They built dams which prevented navigation into the upper Columbia 
d also prevented the migration of the salmon which used to come into the 
_ upper reaches of the Columbia. Have you heard of that? 


Mr. PARKIN: When this was discussed in the fisheries development council 
ere were representatives at the discussions of the Department of Fisheries 
and the university, the co-operative movement and all sections of the industry. 
was pointed out at that time, because of this danger threatening the Fraser 
_river salmon, that precisely the same thing could happen as had happened 
‘on the Columbia river. 
At that time the fish and wildlife service of the United States was con- 
dered a minor portfolio and was not given the same recognition that the fish- 
ies resources people are given today. However, American experts at that 
a me predicted what would happen, and they suggested that if a fight started 
on the Canadian side—and we also benefited from those American salmon 
just as the people of the United States benefited and exploited the Canadian 
salmon—they felt had we put up a fight at that time we might have been able 
block the beginning of those dams on the Columbia river and save a huge 
natural resource. However, Canada did not act at that time, so we have lost 


fp 


the Columbia salmon runs. 


| yh _ Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Parkin, I have one other question. You stated words to the 
effect that under this treaty Canada is losing its sovereign rights; that we 
“are dominated by the United States and giving the United States a greater 
peeportunity to dominate, and that what we are receiving in return is dollars. 

Those dollars are to be used for building a dam on the Peace, and for build- 
ing Mica dam and other storage dams in the headwaters of the Columbia. In 


other words, we are getting dollars in return for selling sovereign rights and 
Teal estate. Is that your position? 

4 Mr. PARKIN: Yes, definitely, Mr. Chairman. In reply to that I would say very 
quickly that we feel an exchange of “‘X”’ number of dollars will never compen- 
sate Canada for the loss of her sovereign rights over the river itself, for the 
s of Canada’s control of the river and the loss, possibly and very likely, of 
many thousands of jobs for Canadians that could flow from the availability 
of cheap power on the Columbia river basin on the Canadian side. 

If we look at the experience of the Tennessee valley authority, where the 
ailability of cheap power there brought a tremendous industrial develop- 
lent in that valley, we can foresee the same thing happening in Canada. 
‘What we are doing here by turning the Columbia into merely a storage basin 
‘for the United States is exporting those jobs to the United States, and we will 
expected to buy back the manufactured goods from the United States—if 
have enough employed people left in Canada to pay for them. 

_ Mr. Herripce: Mr. Parkin, in coming to your conclusions with respect 
to this Columbia river treaty, is it correct to say that you have given consider- 
ation to the constitution, to the human aspect, to the resource values, to the 
ermanent employment situation, to the building up of Canadian industry, to the 
€creational values and to what Mr. Kindt is pleased to term the intangible 
values? Have you considered all these factors in coming to your conclusion? 

a Mr. Parkin: Absolutely, Mr. Chairman. In answer to Mr. Herridge, I 
ould say that we consider health and recreation as one of the most important 
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factors. I have pointed out, and we have mentioned in our brief, that there 
are over 150,000 anglers who take to the tidal waters for salmon. It is equally 
true that thousands of Canadian citizens are looking for recreational outlets 
throughout British Columbia. We have a very limited amount of land resource 
there. I think it has been stated that only some three per cent of British 
Columbia is land that can be used for recreational purposes unless one is 
a mountain climber, an alpinist or a skier. Anyone who looks at the raised 
map of British Columbia in the British Columbia building—and it is very 
worth while looking at—will see that we have narrow valleys and a limited 
amount of space for British Columbia people to use for recreation. That is a. 
very important fact indeed and was taken into account when we discussed 
the whole question. 

I recall attending the British Columbia natural resources conference at 
Harrison Hot Springs about three years ago. We have been a member organiza-_ 
tion of the resource conference for several years and I have attended about six 
or seven of them. Papers are given at these conferences, prepared by profes-— 
sional people, scientists, men of industry and so on, dealing with the use of 
British Columbia’s natural resources and management of them. | 

I was very impressed one time when I heard Dr. Keenleyside in an 
address say that he was very distressed to find that one of the most im- 
portant resources of our province was not even mentioned during the entire 
conference, and he said “I refer to people.” 

I am rather distressed today to find that Dr. Keenleyside who is now an 
employee of the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority is ignoring these 
same rights of the people. 

Mr. Byrne: That is nonsense. | 


Mr. Parkin: No. Dr. Keenleyside is at present covering a part of British 
Columbia trying to convince people that this is really in the interest of Canada. 

Mr. ByRNE: Well, that is exactly what he happens to believe, just the same 
as you are stating the things that you believe. 

Mr. Parkin: That may be, but Dr. Keenleyside did express very keen 
interest in people, and I suggest that to take these people and to move some | 
2,000 of them out of the Arrow valley is another matter. 


Mr. ByRNE: But you would have to move a lot of people out of the east 
Kootenay district to do the other things. 


Mr. PARKIN: That is right, and there are times when people must give 
way to progress. But in the case of the High Arrow there is no engineering | 
evidence that has been submitted to our committee up to now to show that it 
is essential. ' 


Mr. KinpT: I have one more question. Would you say, Mr. Parkin, that 
the sale of these rights, the sovereign rights and so on, was undertaken in 
order to gain control of capital for the development of resources? The province | 
of British Columbia is responsible for the development of its resources, and | 
they have to have capital to do it, so they have used this method of the sale | 
of real estate and sovereign rights in order to gain control of the capital for | 
the development of their resources. 


Mr. PaRKIN: I cannot see, Mr. Chairman, how that reasoning would apply | 
in this case, because with the total amount of money that has been promised | 
by the United States under the treaty and protocol, it is questionable whether 
it would pay for the total cost of the storage dams alone, let alone leave | 
anything over for the development of industry in this province or for any kind 
of development; and, at the same time, as we point out again and again, it gives 
away control of the river and it loses a large block of potential power which 
would be possible under the McNaughton plan, if we should divert the Kootenay 
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_ The CuHarrMaNnN: Thank you, gentlemen. I appreciate the co-operation of 
everybody in bringing this hearing to an early conclusion. Tomorrow our witness 
will be John Hayward of the Columbia river for Canada committee, from 
Vancouver. 

_ I ask the steering committee—and Mr. Kindt is invited to sit in—to meet 
in my office, room 454D at two o’clock, when we have one or two matters to 
_ discuss. 

| rm Mr. Ryan: May I have permission to make a couple of slight changes in 
the record? 

The CHAIRMAN: Very well. 


Mr. Ryan: In Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence No. 14, at page 782, 
in the seventh line from the bottom, the word “when” should read “if” and on 
“page 783 in the first line the letter “c” in brackets should be taken out and 
the words “‘and clause V” should be inserted; and on the same page, page 783, 
in my second question from the bottom in the second line the word “for” should 
read “after”. Those are the changes which I request the committee to make. 

| The CHarrmaNn: Is it agreed? 

{| Mr. HERRIDGE: I am sure that the members of the committee have enjoyed 
“hearing a representative from thousands of workers in British Columbia. 
Mr. LeBor: What time shall we meet tomorrow? 

The CHAIRMAN: The meeting tomorrow is at 9.00 a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS _ 
WEDNESDAY, May 6, 1964 
(35) 


x The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9.00 a.m. this date, 
e Chairman, Mr. Matheson, presiding. may 


_ Members present: Mrs. Casselman and Messrs. Byrne, Cadieux (Terre- 
mne), Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), Chatterton, Davis, Gelber, 
iidasz, Herridge, Leboe, Macdonald, Matheson, Patterson, Ryan, Turner, 
illoughby (16). 


_ In attendance: Mr. John Hayward, Vancouver, representing the Columbia 
River for Canada Committee. 


The Chairman announced that correspondence has been received from 
. C. H. B. Frere, Legal Division, Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
Canada Limited, Trail, British Columbia; and from Mrs. Heather Gates, 
kusp, British Columbia. 


The Chairman stated that the subcommittee on agenda and procedure met 
May 5, 1964, and agreed to report as follows: 


1. Your subcommittee discussed a letter from Premier Lloyd of 

Saskatchewan, dated April 29th, requesting a postponement of two 
weeks for the appearance of Government of Saskatchewan repre- 
sentatives. ie 
Your subcommittee also discussed a subsequent telegram from Mr. 
Lloyd, dated May 4th, suggesting that David Cass-Beggs, General 
Manager, Saskatchewan Power Corporation, J. W. MacNeill, Execu- 
tive Director, South Saskatchewan River Development Commission 
and Professor Barry Strayer, College of Law, University of Sas- 
katchewan, appear on May 14th or 15th. 
Your subcommittee recommends that Mr. Lloyd be advised that the 
committee will receive the aforesaid on the date originally set to 
receive the representations of the Government of Saskatchewan, i.e., 
Thursday, May 14, 1964. 


2. Your subcommittee noted a request from Mr. Larratt Higgins, who | 
was an invited witness on April 29th, that the committee pay the 
cost of preparation of his brief, as well as his travel expenses. ee 
Your subcommittee recommends the payment of Mr. Higgins’ travel 
expenses, but recommends that the cost of the preparation of his 
brief be at the witness’s own expense. 


3. Your subcommittee noted that Mr. R. Deane of Rossland, British 
Columbia, who requested permission to present a brief and will 
appear before the committee on May 7th, has now requested that — 
the committee pay his travelling expenses. 

Your subcommittee recommends that this committee do not accede 
to Mr. Deane’s request for payment of his travel expenses, since he 
|) is appearing at his own request. 
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4. Your subcommittee recommends that the Communist Party of 
Canada, who have asked to present a brief, be notified that the 
committee will hear their representative on Friday, May 8, 1964. 


“si 


5. Your subcommittee recommends that Mr. Cliff Parker of the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers, Vancouver, who has asked 
to appear before the committee at his own expense, be notified that 
the committee will receive him on Monday, May 18th. 


6. Your subcommittee recommends that the date for the reappearance 
of the Secretary of State for External Affairs be tentatively set for 
Wednesday, May 20th. 


On motion of Mr. Turner, seconded by Mr. Cameron (N anaimo-Cowichan= 
The Islands), the report of the subcommittee was approved. 


The committee resumed consideration of the Columbia River Treaty and 
Protocol. 


The Chairman introduced the witness, Mr. Hayward, and asked him to 
summarize his brief as copies had been distributed to members in order to allow 
them to ia it in advance. 


into the record the names of organizations supporting the Columbia River fo 
Canada Committee. Mr. Leboe moved, seconded by Mr. Davis, that the names 
the supporting organizations be not read into the record. The motion was 
carried on the following division: Yeas, 12; Nays, 1. * 


The witness concluded the summary of his brief in opposition to the 
Columbia River Treaty and Protocol, and was questioned. 


At 11.00 a.m. the committee adjourned until Thursday, May 7, 1964, 
10.00 a.m. 


Dorothy F. Ballantine, — 
Clerk of the Committee. 


NoTE: The maps and charts referred to in the proceedings of April 10th (Issu Ue 
No. 4) are attached hereto as Appendix N-1 to N-6. 


EVIDENCE | 
WEDNESDAY, May 6, 1964. 


¥ The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. 

_ I beg to report to the committee that your subcommittee on agenda and 
[ procedure met on May 5, 1964, and agreed to report as follows: (See Minutes 
‘for complete report). 

- Your subcommittee recommends the payment of Mr. Higgins’ travel 
xpenses, but recommends that the cost of the preparation of his brief be at the 
vitness’ Own expense. 


I might indicate by way of a word of explanation that there was con- 
‘Siderable cost in this case with regard to multiplication of this brief. In 
‘addition to this, Mr. Larratt Higgins asked for the repayment of his own 
)stenographic costs in respect of the preparation of the copy he submitted to us. 
‘This is what the subcommittee felt should not be paid. 


- You have heard these recommendations. May I have a motion. 


Mr. MAcpDoNnaLD: Mr. Chairman, I would to say a few words with regard 
to the telegram received from W. S. Lloyd. I think patently the committee 
‘should be in some doubt about his authority to speak on behalf of the govern- 
ment of Saskatchewan, at least into the future. His mandate is very much in 
oubt. I wonder very much whether we should be hearing people on his 
ay so. It could be that by the time they appear he will have no more authority 
than that of an individual member of the legislature. Personally, I would 
have some doubt whether this committee should essentially decide the result 
of the Saskatchewan election. I believe we should defer that particular item 
until Mr. Lloyd, or someone else, has a clear mandate. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: With regard to the points raised by Mr. Macdonald, I do not 


think this committee is called upon to decide this issue. Until the decision is 
final, Mr. Lloyd, by law, is premier of Saskatchewan. 


_ Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): If my memory serves me 
ight, I think it was stated in the paper that the election issue will be settled 
on the 13th day of May, so presumably by the time they appear this issue will 
be cleared up. Also, I think we have to consider the possibility that Dr. Cass- 
Beggs and the other gentleman may come here armed with alternative creden- 
tials of some sort. 

ve Mr. MAcponaLD: This may be, but we are being asked to set aside some 
of the committee’s time when perhaps more useful and valuable witnesses could 
appear. I believe, to put the case from the very best standpoint, so far as 
Premier Lloyd is concerned he does not have a mandate; he will not have one 
intil some time in the middle of May, and we should wait to see whether 
or not he is entitled to speak for Saskatchewan. 


Iie 
i 


i 
I 
H 
i 


The CHAIRMAN: At the moment, gentlemen, I have no motion. We actually 
jave six recommendations which your subcommittee has brought forward. 
: would be happy to deal with these item by item if you wish. 
| Mr. Turner: I would move that the recommendations of the steering 
vommittee be accepted. heed 


is Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I second the motion. 
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Mr. CHATTERTON: What is the recommendation with eee to Prem: er 
Lloyd? tg 

The CHAIRMAN: Your subcommittee discussed a letter from Premier Lloy d 
of Saskatchewan dated April 29 requesting a postponement of two weeks - for 
the appearance of government of Saskatchewan representatives. 

I might intimate to the committee that prior to that it had been arranged 
that a member of the Saskatchewan cabinet would meet with this Soin 
on May 14. : 
._ Your subcommittee also discussed a subsequent telegram from Mr. Lloyd, 
dated May 4, suggesting that David Cass-Beggs, general manager, Saskatchewan 
Power Corporation, J. W. MacNeill, executive director, South Saskatchewan 
River Development Commission and Professor Barry Strayer, College of Laws 
University of Saskatchewan, might appear on May 14 or 15. 

Your subcommittee recommends that Mr. Lloyd be advised that the 
committee will receive the aforesaid persons on the date originally set to” 
receive the representations of the government of Saskatchewan; that is, Thurs= 
day, May 14, 1964. . 

Now, gentlemen, one of the considerations which I think was in the mind 
of the steering committee was the problem that our hearings are continuing 
at some length, and we have the problem regarding the terminal date. B | 


Mr. LEBoE: Mr. Chairman, I think we can accept the proposal of the sub- 
committee, because these persons actually are not connected with what we 
refer to as the treasury benches; we are not meeting anybody from the cabi 
They are civil servants and a professor, I believe. I think we could accept that, 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I think the very fact 
that Premier Lloyd has asked for postponement to this particular date is 
evidence that he is well aware of our difficulty and wishes to postpone this 
until after the decision is made. a 


Mr. TurNER: I have moved the acceptance of the report. ” 


Mr. CHATTERTON: If there might be a change of government on the 13th 
day of May, these persons will be leaving, say, on the thirteenth and arriving 
on the fourteenth. If there is a change of government, will there be time to 
consider the credentials of these persons who have been delegated to come? 

The CHAIRMAN: I feel sure this matter has been given consideration by 
Premier Lloyd. a 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): And probably by some= 
body else. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. One of the directions to our witnesses has been to 
the effect that we be provided with material ahead of time. Perhaps in th 
delicate circumstances it might be well that members of the committee tre: 
anything received from any of these three persons as entirely confidential 
until after their appearance before the committee in case their directions fron n 
Saskatchewan might appear to be different. 3 


Mr. LeBor: I might mention that once the issue is settled, Premier Lie ¢ 
very well may carry on for a month before the actual change is made in 1 
government of Saskatchewan, which has happened many times. 


The CHAIRMAN: I know one of the feelings of the steering committee wa 
that we were not trying to deprive anybody who had anything to say of 
opportunity to say it. Of course, on the other hand, in dealing with e 
province we must be responsible and act with as much delicacy and ie 
as circumstances demand. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, before you put the motion, I note you have 
Mr. Martin coming on May 20. 


_ EXTERNAL AFFAIRS — CO aoe 
_ The CHairman: Yes. _ a ae | er | 
_ Mr. HErRipGE: I am just presuming that Mr. Martin would be closing the 

> for the government. Some of us wish to call further witnesses on fisheries 

water resources, and there are some other possible representations to be 
ade. The fact that Mr. Martin’s appearance is set for May 20, I presume, 
Id not prevent other witnesses from attending i 
Mr. TurRNER: Mr. Chairman, I think the word used was “tentatively’’. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Well, that is all right. 


_ The CHarrMAN: Mr. Herridge was unable to attend the steering committee 
eeting yesterday. I just discovered that this morning. Mr. Herridge, the word 
as “tentatively”. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Then, that is satisfactory. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think it is only reasonable we should expect that the 
aring involving Mr. Martin and his advisers would close the case. . 
Mr. Herripce: I would assume that. We are satisfied with the word 
‘tentatively’. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that satisfactory to the members of the committee? 
Some hon. Memsers: Agreed. 


Mr. LEBOE: Mr. Chairman, in respect of the matter just raised, I think we 
must give everyone a chance to appear at these hearings but, at the same 
‘time, I think consideration should be given to the multiplicity of repetition 
that we are getting. As you know, we are not receiving any new material or 
hew arguments. I think these things should be borne in mind by the steering 
mmittee when they are making a decision. I think this matter should be 
rked out to everyone’s satisfaction. 


- The CuHarrman: On that point, you will recall some time ago it was hoped 

ere might be two or three representations brought in on the one day. 
wever, Mr. Herridge took exception to that. He felt each of these submis- 
ns was very important and would take a long time. In my opinion, we could — 
uble up to some extent. vig 


Mr. Lesor: Amen! ‘ 
The CHAIRMAN: As I say, I think we should do that, if it could be done. 


erhaps that would provide the solution and we then could still leave this 
entative date of May 20 as our objective. 


| Mr. PATTERSON: Mr. Herridge stated it was possible we would be having 

‘other representations. I submit to this committee we ought to have some cut- — 
i ff date in order to get away from the situation of arriving at May 15 or 20 
and then having the situation where others want to appear. As I say, I think 
1ere should be a cut-off date. 5 


_ Mr. Herrince: The steering committee can consider that point. 


_ The CuHairmMan: Everyone who has written to the committee has been 
furnished with our material and the procedures to be followed. 


_ Mr. Patrerson: But the suggestion has been made that there will be more 
Tepresentations coming. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: I suggest to the steering committee that if any further 
inquiries come in, in respect of appearing, they be advised that the suggested — 
ce t-off date is May 20. 


a Mr. HERRIDGE: The cut-off date for what? 

i ‘Mr. CHATTERTON: The tentative suggested cut-off date. 

- The CHAIRMAN: For hearings. 

A Mr. HERRIDGE: You mean for notification to the secretary? 
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Mr. MACDONALD: For appearing. 

Mr. HeErrIpGE: Then I strongly object to that. ‘ 

Mr. MAcDONALD: Surely, if they have a serious interest in these proceedings 
they would have had themselves mobilized by this time, and if that is not the 
case then it looks to me they are engaging in delaying tactics. 

Mr. TURNER: In respect of the date of May 20, surely the word “tentatively” 


speaks for itself, and perhaps the committee as a whole could deal with future 
matters when they arise. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have taken every precaution to acquaint everyone 
who is interested in this matter of the procedures and have advised them to 
get their submissions in, in advance. I do not think we have neglected to do 
that in any correspondence or telegrams which have gone out. So, there is 
nothing further I or the steering committee can do to expedite any of these 
hearings if representatives still are expecting to be able to produce briefs | 
sometime in the latter part of May. | 

Mr. HERRIDGE: But as a result of the evidence that people are giving no 
doubt this is being studied by engineers and others. I do not think we should : 
be too arbitrary in this respect. If you leave it tentatively in respect of Mr. 
Martin that is flexible enough. This is a word we use under the circumstances, - 

The CHAIRMAN: I hope anyone else who is interested in appearing will 
make contact with us at once. As you know, this is May 6 and we have not 
too much time left. . 

Are you ready for the question? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Question. 

The CHAIRMAN: All those in favour? 

Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Today we have a representative from a group calle 
Columbia River for Canada Committee. Appearing on behalf of this committee 
is the president of division 101 of the Amalgamated Transit Union, Mr. Joh: mn 
Lewis Hayward of Vancouver. 


Mr. GELBER: Mr. Chairman, before the witness commences, I presu e 
he is going to give a summary of his brief. a 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, that has been our practice. j 
Mr. GELBER: How much time is going to be allowed for the summary? 
Mr. JOHN LEwIs Haywarp (President of Division 101, Amalgamated Transit 
Union, Vancouver, British Columbia): If I could say a word. 
Mr. GELBER: Just a moment, Mr. Hayward; I would like this settled before 
we start. 
The CHAIRMAN: The brief has been in the hands of the committee members 
and they have had an opportunity to study this. I would hope a summary 


might be concluded in a period of 30 minutes. If that is an unfair request I 
wish the members would so indicate. 


q 


a 
Mr. Herripce: Mr. Chairman, do you think a summary of a brief presented 


on behalf of many thousands of workers in British Columbia should be con- | 
cluded in a period of 30 minutes? 


Mr. MAcDONALD: It is really a question of the content and what the witness 
has to say to us. It does not make any difference how many people he is speak- 
ing for; it is the importance and relevance of what he has to say. If he has iS, 
things to say which are relevant and important I agree that there should pe 
no limit on the time but if he is repeating what we have heard time and tin = 


again I think he should summarize it briefly and then offer himself for ques: 
tioning. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hayward, by way of summary and including any new 
_ information, do you think you could cover this in a period of 30 minutes prior to 
uestioning? 

_ Mr. Haywarp: I would find it very difficult to do it in 30 minutes. Quite 
ankly, I think most of the information is not technical. It is the way people 
el. I do not know how I am going to be able to appear before this com- 
ittee and project the feelings of people whom I represent in 30 minutes. I 
st do not know how I can do it. | 

Mr. GELBER: Mr. Chairman, I would like a time limit set. This brief 
ists of only 33 pages and it could be read in that time. To start with, there 


cons 
is a lot of drama. I have read part of it. It does not consist of real evidence 
or this committee, and I think a period of 30 minutes should be firmly held. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Invitations have been sent out to people in order to give 
_them an opportunity to express their views, which means their opinions and 
dgments. I think the suggestion made by the hon. member of the committee 
a good one, that we should have the brief read. 


Mr. Macponatp: That is not the suggestion at all. I suggested the procedure 
0 be adopted by this committee is that if the witness has the nub of his 
houghts he can state it, but he should not take up the committee’s time in 
Yeading something we have had 10 days already. Surely if he has something 
significant to say he can do it in 30 minutes. 


_ Mr. Byrne: So far as I am concerned, the entire page 8 of the brief can 
be summed up in two words, “unadulterated nonsense”, and that would simplify 
| hat. If you would like to go to the next one I can summarize that as well. 

Lo Mr. HERRIDGE: That is your opinion; Mr. Hayward is expressing the opinion 
of several thousand workers. 

| Mr. Byrne: I have read the Opinions of the witness and I do not want to 
ave it repeated to me in full. I say it is unadulterated nonsense. 


_ The CHairMAN: Surely the whole purpose of our receiving material is 
© get a picture of the whole case presented by the Columbia river for 
anada committee. I think it is only fair that we recognize that this is not 

oing to be new material but a summary of what is contained here in the 
brief. Perhaps I could ask Mr. Hayward, having heard the comments by the 
‘members of this committee, to be as kind and co-operative as he can in 
Presenting his brief in a succinct way. 


_ The CuHaIRMaN: We have invited a representative of the Communist 

arty to appear on Friday, May 8. | 
Mr. Byrne: Their representation will probably be representative of what 

We are reading in this brief. 

Mr. Haywarp: Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Byrne is making allegations I wish 

e would make them in public and in a way that something can be done about 

lem. I object to that statement. I resent that kind of remark and will not 


accept that type of treatment from any member who is elected by the people 
of Canada. 


_ Mr. Byrne: I asked the Chairman when we were going to hear from the 
ommunist party of Canada, 


Mr. HAywarp: I heard what you said. 
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Mr. BYRNE: I have heard many of their representations before and they > 

certainly resemble what I read in this brief. Py Pe ais ai > | 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I would ask members of this committee to 

remember that we are hon. members of the House of Commons and that every 

individual who comes here should be accorded the courtesy being allowed tom 

honestly put forward the views they truly feel are representative of the — 
feelings of those groups which they represent. 


Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, I believe that as a member of the government f 
party I deserve some consideration, and certainly when I read statements such | 
as “Damn this government—Damn their vacillating gutless attitude to the | 
United States of America—Damn their fawning, boot-licking attitude”—, I am 
incensed. If this is the type of thing we are going to have to sit here and listen 
to, then I am sure the witness is going to have to listen to some pretty severe — 
criticism. , 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Byrne, I think you could very easily raise questions in 
respect of that type of comment so that they will be brought to the attention © 
of the committee as a whole. | 


Mr. GELBER: Mr. Chairman, I do not think you have understood the point. | 
I must object to this type of evidence. This is not the type of thing this | 
committee has been set up to hear. This committee is set up to hear evidence | 
in respect of the pros and cons of the treaty and protocol, and make some kind | 
of a decision. I do not think we have been set up to hear this type of dramatized 
brief. I think you as the Chairman should ensure that this type of thing does 
not take place. i 


Mr. LEBOE: Mr. Chairman, I agree with that statement. I think Mr. Gelber’s | 
point is very well taken. We are here to decide whether we should accept or | 
reject the treaty on the basis of facts, and not on the basis of hearsay and | 
irrelevant material which may be placed on the record as representing the 
feelings of some individuals toward others. We are dealing with something | 
that is far bigger than that. We are dealing with a treaty between two > 
nations. I feel we must not listen to a lot of irrelevant material supposedly | 
representing the feelings of some individuals. We are interested here in fact 
and their relationship to other facts. 5) 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not think we should prejudge what Mr. Hayward 
is about to say. y 

Mr. BYRNE: We do not have to prejudge what he is going to say because 
it is here in this brief. 7 

Mr. LEBOE: The brief has been given to us to read and that is why I 
made my statement. The submission has been in our possession and we know | 
what is contained in it. If the witness intends to summarize this submission, 
which we agreed is the procedure to follow, we are going to hear the same 
type of language used in the brief. I do not think we should listen to a lot off) 
representations, based on something other than fact, which are actually irrele- 
vant to the subject that we are here to consider. , 


Mr. ByRNE: Mr. Chairman, I represent 22,000 voters in the east Kootena 7s 
and I have not received one damn letter condemning this treaty since I came 
down to Ottawa at the beginning of this session. If someone comes here from 
the west coast and calls me a vacillating, bootlicking rubber stamp it is just | 
more than I am going to listen to. I have read his opinions once but I will be 
damned if I am going to sit here and listen to him read them to me again. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps I have by my statements already indicated that 
I have not read this brief. I am sure Mr. Hayward will be guided by the com 
ments which have been made, and if there are any objections as we proce 
perhaps the members will be good enough to indicate them to Mr. Hayward. — 


a 


| 
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Mr. LEBOE: Mr. Chairman, just before we proceed with the summary I 
uld like to read a portion of this brief which will perhaps give some under- 
nding to future readers of our evidence of the reason for our objections this 
orning. The part I wish to read is as follows: / 


This dam is such a dastardly denial of the inheritance of future 
British Columbians that no form of compensation can hide from them the 
capricious, political stupidity, the awful professional ego, the sly avari-. 
cious greed of those who may gain financially Pea 


ois 


Mr. Byrne: That refers to every voter in my constituency and they are 
affected more by this dam than anyone else in the valley. What kind of nonsense 
e€ we going to have to listen to? 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sure we are not going to have to listen to that kind 
thing. 


_ Mr. Byrne: Those statements are made in this brief. 
Mr. MAcDONALD: Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that if the witness is going 


which I consider contempt of parliament, I should indicate my intention — 
0 move if necessary that we take steps to have this witness cited for contempt 
of parliament. With that understanding let us hear what the witness has to say. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Haywarp: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I should like to make one remark, 
r. Chairman, if you will allow me to do so. Iam sorry that some of the wording 
this brief seems to have raised the ire of the respected gentlemen here. 


Mr. Byrne: I used the phrase “running off at the mouth” here the other 
y and one of my constituents took great exception to it. I apologized for 
naking that statement. I am certain that after giving some consideration and 


ought I would not have written it down and had it reprinted and duplicated 
the witness has done. 


Mr. PATTERSON: Mr. Chairman, may I state that I feel the wording of 
is brief defeats the very purpose for which the gentleman is appearing before 
us this morning. es 
The CuHarrman: Perhaps without further interruption we should allow 
. Hayward to succinctly present his submission. 


Mr. WILLOUGHBY: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that if the first part of 
his brief was eliminated we would avoid a lot of this controversy. 


Mr. Byrne: I agree with that suggestion. If there are any statistics left 
may then consider them. 


Mr. Haywarp: Mr. Chairman, this committee is the court of last resort 
or those people it represents. 
This committee has asked me to read into the record the names of those 
ups who have seen fit to subscribe to this brief inasmuch as they felt they 
‘Wanted to be acknowledged as represented. There are some 76 names, which is 
perhaps unfortunate, because it will take time to read them. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: If the witness intends to read pages 4 and 5 I should like 
move that they be taken as read and put into the record. Sey 


Mr. LeBor: Mr. Chairman, many other people have appeared representing © 
ny individuals and organizations but we have not allowed them to list 

lose individuals or organizations in the record. Are we now commencing to 

depart from our practices? | 

- Mr. Herrwer: I think the list of organizations should be taken as read 

and placed on record. That. would be a satisfactory way of saving time. 
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Mr. LeBor: As I understand the situation, there was a petition including 
4,000 names which could be submitted here, supporting a particular viewpoint. 
Are we then to place those names on the record at some later date? It does not. 
make sense to me to take all the names supporting a point of view presented 
to this committee and place them in the record. 4 

Mr. Byrne: I believe there are 4,500 individuals in the east and west — 
Kootenays supporting one point of view. t 

Mr. HERRIDGE: That is 4,500 out of a population of 57,000. 

Mr. Byrne: I do not think that comparison is of importance. 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think this committee has time to allow a witness 
to read all the names of individuals supporting his point of view into the — 
record. Perhaps Mr. Hayward could succinctly indicate the general character 
of those people he represents. " 


Mr. LEBorE: I move that we not list these names in support of this sub-_ 
mission in the record. 


The CHAIRMAN: Does someone wish to second that motion? 
Mr. Davis: I second the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN: All those in favour? 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, you did not call for the nays. 


. 


The CHAIRMAN: All those against the motion please indicate in the usual - 
way? 
There is one against the motion. 

I declare the motion carried. s 

I am sorry, Mr. Herridge, but I got the impression that we were inaniinoe 
and I presumed the motion was carried. j 

Mr. HAywarpD: May I proceed? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. HAywarpD: Thank you. a 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Before you proceed, would you indicate to the committee 


the total number of workers represented by the 76 organizations of labour 
which support this submission? 


vg 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we could wait for that information until we 
reach our period of questioning, and allow Mr. Hayward to summarize his 
submission. 


Mr. Byrne: At the same time we receive that information could the 
witness also indicate how many members attended each meeting of those 
organizations at which support for this submission was discussed? 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we could leave that information in abeyance 
for the moment as well. ; 


Mr. ByrnE: We might as well go all the way. 
Mr. LEBOE: We have not heard the credentials of the witness as yet. 


The CHAIRMAN: I have indicated that the witness today was president of 
division 101, Amalgamated Transit Union. He resides in Vancouver, British 
Columbia. | 


Mr. LEBOE: Is that all? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. HAywarp: In the matter of this brief, Mr. Chairman, I will try to sum- 
marize it for the committee to the best of my ability. ‘4 


7 
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We set up booths at the exhibition—the map that was here was part 
it. . i 

- Mr. ByrRNE: Was that the map which was draped here a couple of days 
before this submission? I wonder why it left off the entire Pend d’Oreille 
system which provides 53 million feet of storage for Canadian use as well as 
United States use. It was not there. 

Mr. Haywarp: It was not. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do I understand that was the map used by previous 
witnesses? 


¥ Mr. HaywarpD: This was a map of the Columbia river for Canada com- 
i ® 4 
mitt | 
- 


ee. 
0 


ea The CHAIRMAN: Would you be kind enough to indicate to whom you 

Tent it? Who were the other people who had it? 

| Mr. Haywarp: I believe they were the fishermen’s union and the mine, 
mill and smelter workers. 3 


The CHAIRMAN: Both of those witnesses? 


* _ Mr. Haywarp: Yes. We had this booth at the exhibition. It was rather an 
_ expensive affair because exhibitions are expensive, as you know. We sent out 
some 40,000 copies of the protest cards which you see here as protest card 
"No. 1. We felt it was: 

ne An act of reckless and improvident philanthropy that would make 
* this country the laughing stock of the world. The Americans haven’t 
been offered such a windfall since the purchase of Manhattan island. The 


Bennett-U.S. squeeze play won’t work. The power sell-out has to be 
resisted. 


The CHairRMAN: Surely this does not need to be read. 


Mr. HAywarp: No, Mr. Chairman, but we sent out some 40,000 copies of 
that, as well as the card which appears below which requested: 


1. Elimination of the main anti-Canadian provisions, particularly 
the High Arrow and Libby dams. 


2. Full parliamentary hearings before re-negotiation with the United 
States. 


3. Appointment of General McNaughton as Canadian negotiator. 


4. No weakening of Canadian Columbia river control now guaranteed 
under the International Boundary Waters Act. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Would you mention the page as you go along? 


Mr. Haywarp: This is on page 3 of the brief. These were sent out and 
hey were printed for us by the British Columbia federation of labour. 


__ _We have two sheets listing people who have contributed to this committee. 
‘We also established a committee in Victoria, and there is one in Trail. 


Ng I will summarize the following. It may amaze the members here but the 
‘opposition to the present draft treaty emanates from and is supported by the 
building trades union of British Columbia as you will see if you read the 
“accounts of those who subscribe to it. Now, it is not easy to be in opposition 
to something which means work for you and a livelihood for your family; in 
fact it is very difficult. 

é Regardless of what anyone here may think, the prime purpose of this 
‘committee has been to assure for future Canadians the rights which they are 
entitled to under their present government and under the present legislation 


prior to this treaty—both international and national legislation. 


E 


_ ment of British Columbia, as well as very capable people in the service of the 


_ senting facts which he wants to present without casting any innuendoes. 
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We appreciated the work of the building trades because we knew what 
they were sacrificing. I do not think anyone will argue with that statement. 
The more work there is, the better a man lives and the easier it is for hi i. 
to get by. It is the contention of our committee that there is power all right, 
but not in kilowatts. From the technical point of view I imagine, Mr. Chair 
man, that you have received reams of material both for and against the treaty. 
You had ministers of the government of Canada and ministers of the govern- | 


government standing before you and saying, “Yes, this treaty should be 
signed.” : 

Last but not least we feel that there is some international pressure. I will 
not read from the brief because I think you would take exception to it. Frankly, 
labour’s position on this is a little different and the people whom I represent 
feel differently from the people who are here, and I do not wish to hurt your | 
feelings if that is what will happen. 


Mr. PATTERSON: I do not think it is a question of hurting the feelings 
of this committee. The witness should be acting in a responsible way in pre- | 


Mr. MacponaLp: And with respect for parliament. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Let the witness go ahead and give the opinions of the work- | 
ing people he represents, Mr. Chairman. ; 


Mr. PATTERSON: That is open to question. 


Mr. Haywarp: We feel, Mr. Chairman, that the power of one billion | 
dollars of new United States money is invested in Canada each year and it | 
has its effect. On the other hand, there is the opposition of patriotic Cana- | 
dians—and we are such—headed by General McNaughton and including promi- | 
nent engineers such as James Ripley. I would withdraw Larratt Higgins, if you 
do not mind, because Larratt Higgins is an economist. However, this brief, as 
I should have told you initially, was done on a voluntary basis, both the 
typing and the drafting. This involves a lot of work by a lot of people, and 
quite frequently mistakes are made. If there are any such typographical errors, 
I will point them out to you and I trust you will correct them. a 

The opposition is not an organized entity; it lacks funds and research people. 
We found ourselves writing this brief to you and the hon. members on Good } 
Friday, hoping against hope that the day may portend a resurrection of Canada | 
as a nation. a 

Mr. Byrne: Rather dramatic, is it not? 

Mr. HAywarb: We feel it is the truth. 

Canada, nation or satellite? We come before you, humble in the knowledge 
of our limitations—and I am humble in this too because I think it is that im- | 
portant. I do not mind what you say to me but we find this a very important | 
thing. I am no poet laureate and neither are the people whom I represent. I ar 
afraid I cannot do an adequate job for them as a man of that type could. 
However, do you realize the degree of anguish that is felt by the average 


Canadian when he sees another one of his compagnies of ressources sold to the 
United States? ¥ 


We watch this piecemeal purchase of Canada and we feel frankly that it is 
not a good procedure. We are making our feelings known, but I will not use 


How do you think a person feels inside when he sees this happening and h 
knows he has no means by which to stop it? He can write to his member 0! 
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arliament, but frankly it is no 
‘a da at the present time. : 
Mr. LEBoE: Since you have asked the 
er condemning the treaty. 

Mr. Byrne: I have visited m 
n such representations. 

Mr. Haywarp: Yes, I agree. _ 

Mr. LEBOE: You asked the question and I answered it. 

Mr. Haywarp: It is still a fact. 

We feel that this government was elected to repatriate our industry and 


ur nation. This was one of the planks. As people, we expect that to be carried 
ut. Yet we find in this what we consider to be a give-away on the Columbia. 


The matter is and can be well supported technically by people far more 
ipable than I or the organization I represent. 


_ We feel possibly what is creating one of the great schisms in our nation 


fears well adjusted or well conceived thing in 
question, I have yet to receive one 


y riding once a month and there have never 


d, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. ByRNE: Would the witness not admit that the plan of Quebec at present 
ship its iron ore and power from Labrador to New York would indicate that — 
ey want truck and trade with the United States? How do you arrive at that? 

Mr. Haywarp: Mr. Chairman, “truck and trade” is an old fashioned slogan. 
e have a very excellent trade in British Columbia with the United States 
d a favourable balance. 
Mr. Byrne: Why bring Quebec into this? 


The CHairMAN: Perhaps we should let Mr. Hayward conclude his sum- 
mary. 


Mr. Haywarp: I did incorporate a little poem—or I should say that we 
ncorporated it; we all learned it at school: pe, 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead 

Who never to himself hath said 

This is my own, my native land... 


‘Ido not think I need go further than that, Mr. Chairman; you all know it. 


will be the home of the Canadian if we follow this route as a nation? This | 
lumbia treaty is not going to aid it. I say it literally and intentionally and 
behalf of the people I represent. This will be without a doubt one of the 


ainst the United States, which is something we do not want. The last thing 
the world that I want to see, or that any sensible Canadian wants to see, 
4S a sore, a running sore, something that continually irritates or creates division 
ween the United States and Canada. I might say that is a classic example, 


t in a physical way and now we do not seem to have any means of doing 
t. As a committee we say no, a thousand times no; this is not where 
fe wish to go as a nation. This is ‘not why this nation sacrificed, frankly, 
) bring its vast continental railways across the country, all three of | 
hem—Canadian Pacific Railway, Canadian National Railways and the Grand 
k Pacific railway—three railways to tie a nation together with a purpose. 


Sa ake of 


us 
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We have subsidized grain; we have subsidized the export of practically every 
thing in order to maintain ourselves as a nation, and a nation we shall rem i 
some way or other. 4 

I would like to quote—and I trust you will allow me to read this because 
I do not want to abridge something Mr. Kennedy said; I had a great admiration 
for the gentleman—what was said by Mr. J. F. Kennedy to the university of 
New Brunswick in October, 1957, when he was a United States Senator: 


Canada can neither be an extension of the Cornish coastline nor i 
she a mere northern vestibule to the United States. Canada has achieved 
a national strength and prestige which simply does not allow any por-= 
trayal of the country as an appendage of either Great Britain or of the 
United States. 4 

We have a responsibility to demonstrate to all peoples everywher 
that peaceful and stable existence by powerful countries side by sid 
can remain a permanent reality in today’s troubled world. 


This is one of the reasons for which your committee is here; this i is what we 
wish. a 

Mr. ByrNE: This is what the treaty seeks to do. 

Mr. HAywarpD: That is not what the treaty seeks to do. That is a persona: [ 
opinion of the member, not of our committee. BA 

Canadians thanked Senator Kennedy when he first made the above state- 
ment. The Columbia for Canada committee wishes to express its thanks in 
memoriam. A more basic and statesman-like statement could not serve as a 
guide line to our nations. 

The committee’s attitude is pro-Canadian not anti-American, Mr. Chair- 
man. This is not a paid submission, Mr. Chairman. We are not representing 4 
government, a controlled industry or the intelligentsia or anyone else; we are 
just a cross-section of west coast, “Mr. Average” Canadians—just the avera 
Our feelings are mixed. Most of us have friends and relatives in the Unit 
States. In the main, we feel a greater affinity for the western states than 
do for any other area. If we want to make a wage comparison, we certainly de 
not go east to Alberta, not from Vancouver; we go to Ontario, Wasington, 
Oregon or California. If it is for general or hospital i insurance, we hit Saskatch- 
ewan. That is just the way the thing bounces. If it is for welfare, it is Canada; 
if it is radio or television, the average citizen in British Columbia picks 
program as he wishes, American or Canadian. Of course, there is also the co 
sideration of geographic location because in a mountainous country this is” a 
problem, as Mr. Leboe will know. . 

Mr. Davis: What has this to do with the treaty? 


Mr. Haywarp: We respect the Americans for their business acumen bub 
frankly, we do not trust them. 


The CHAIRMAN: I wonder, sir, if it would be possible for you to addres 
your conclusions specifically to this treaty. This, after all, is what the com-= 
mittee is charged to consider. 


Mr. HaywarD: We had a letter from Mr. Pearson, Mr. Chairman. : 
The CHAIRMAN: I doubt that has much to do with our present Cohen S. , 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Would you mind reading the letter. 


The CHAIRMAN: No, I would ask Mr. Hayward to bring his remarks sue 
cinctly to their bonclusion so that he will be doing justice to his brief with 
respect to the treaty. 


Mr. Hamasz: You know what is in it, anyway. 
The CHAIRMAN: You gave it to them, Mr. Herridge. 
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Mr. Herripce: I certainly did not. 


. The CHarrmMaAN: Will you defer any questions until the conclusion of the 
mary ?'<> nies ay 
Mr. Haywarpb: We will not deal with the financial control of Canada by the 
nited States entity. However, I think we should make a statement, Mr. Chair- 
an, with regard to Canada under Canadian control. In British Columbia we do 
ave an important segment of the population which is dedicated to the optimum 
e of our natural resources for the welfare of the people, their children and 
eir children’s children. I think that is a statement of fact. The rest can be read 
by the members. I am sure they will agree. 
_ In my own union we have had a natural resources committee for some 15 
years. It was the first union in North America to have a natural resources 
mmittee. We instituted them in the federation of labour. 
_ This is pertinent. to the treaty, Mr. Chairman: It is our conception of the 
duty of the government of Canada that in no circumstances, either present or 
the foreseeable future, should the federal government allow a province to 
rmit resources which come under their joint control to be alienated by 
reaty or otherwise in a manner which would be detrimental to the welfare, 
present or future, of another province. Anything less than this can only promote 
alkanization of our nation. 

In British Columbia we had an example of the proper use of power in the 
ational government when the Kaiser low Arrow dam was disallowed. 

What we expect of national government is calm, unbiased appraisal of 
rovincial policies which may conflict with the national weal. 

If this is not to be the policy of the government of Canada, then surely we 
are lost. Certainly, under no circumstances, should the government trade away 
‘to another nation the sovereign rights of our people to control the resources 
f our land. 

With respect to water, and the long-term view of the Columbia, to achieve 
ome perspective, Mr. Chairman, I shall try to summarize this to the very best 
f my ability. 

It is the contention of our committee that the treaty was negotiated from 
a completely wrong premise of flood control and power. We feel that water 
dis the essential product that is necessary to the United States, and the treaty 
‘does not take into consideration water as a product itself, only power, which is 
| Minimal by-product of the said water. Fresh clean water is what the United 
tates was negotiating for. 

_ I shall not bore you with statistics which I received concerning fresh water, 
‘because you can write to Washington, D.C., and receive them for yourselves. 
‘You will then find the position that the president of the United States was in. 
‘This is pertinent to the treaty, this is why the treaty is being written and 
ie for by the United States, and this is why we are here. . 
The United States has an average precipitation of some 30 inches per annum 
Over the total, and by 1970 the United States will be short some 50 billion 
‘gallons of water per day, on the basis of, and according to this clean water 
report, and using every available amount once for some purpose—50 billion 
gallons of water are not just manufactured like that—over 50 billion gallons 
ean be achieved from the Columbia with ease. It is a minimal amount. 


The United States has suffered a great depletion of its underground supplies. 


I shall not read this. It is quoted from the American Science Magazine, and it is 
pertinent. They do tell us quite frankly that they will have to acquire water 
‘from some source, and that there is an underground intrusion of salt water 
‘on their coastal plain as far as up to 200 miles in Texas. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is now five minutes past ten and rather than turning 
from page to page of your submission which has been in the hands of the 
_ 20680—2 
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committee for some days for study, is it not Boccia! in your ‘own isbedaees 
succinctly to bring to the attention of the committee those points which you 1 
think are of great significance? s 

Mr. Haywarp: I though I was doing so, Mr. Chairman. I Rentuege i: 
I am not doing as well as I should. It may be I have limited ability in this 
matter. I have always read briefs in toto in the past, and I did not anticipate 
having to summarize this one. However, I shall try to do my best. | 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Did you not receive notice of our ground rules here that | 
briefs should be summarized. 

Mr. HAaywarp: I have had no letter to that effect. The only letter I have | 
is from Mr. Pearson who says that briefs will be accepted. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: You were not advised to that effect, in your committee? 

Mr. Haywarp: Not to my knowledge, no. 

Mr. Macponaup: Then how do you happen to appear this day? 

Mr. Haywarpb: We were advised of the day, but I do not remember any 
notice with respect to summarizing the brief; otherwise I would have prepares { 
a summary. 

Mr. MacbonaLp: May I ask the Chairman if the witness was sent a notice 
of the rules? Let me put it this way: have you been following the proceedings: 
of this committee up to this point? 

Mr. HAywarp: Only in the press, and it has not been good. 

Mr. MAcDONALD: Surely, if you expect to make a relevant presentation you 
would have followed the reports of the meetings, and you would have per: 
ceived that this is our procedure. % 


The CHAIRMAN: Specially, in answer to your question, Mr. Macdonald 
the Columbia for Canada committee was advised as to the date on which 
they would be heard, and they were asked to submit a summary, and they 
were sent a copy of the first issue of our Evidence. I do not think there w 
any specific direction given other than that. We are now at page 15. Wou 
you please proceed? a 


Mr. HAywarp: I shall have to cruise through it looking to see what I have. 
Do you mind if I do that? 


The CHAIRMAN: No, please do so. 


u / 


i 


a i 


Mr. Byrne: My anger turns to amusement when I peruse this brief. ® 


Mr. WILLouGHBY: If we would only let the witness go ahead we might gel et 
this thing over in half the time. But we keep interrupting him every few V 
minutes. 


Mr. HrerrRIDGE: Mr. Byrne’s remarks always contribute to the amusement 
of the committee, Mr. Chairman. ¢! 


Mr. HAywarpD: We are talking of the Columbia. I have brought it up . 
that point. We feel that this area will become pretty close to being a state | of 
the union inasmuch as control of our water will be in the hands of the United 
States. q 

We would ask—and I would ask through the committee, Mr. Chairma 
and I mean your committee—why no downstream benefits for water w 
negotiated in the treaty? Water is the most important material to the Uni 
States at the present time. It is what they term their flowing treasure, an 
I would like to know, and our committee would like to know—the committe 


that I represent—why there were no downstream benefits for water negotiat ec 
in this treaty. 


Mr. LEBOE: You will find that in the evidence. 
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‘Mr. ‘Haywarp: That is not a satisfactory explanation as far as our com- 
ee is concerned, or the people whom I represent, | ts ; ah ate 
Water, we feel, does have a definite and absolute Monetary value. In 
ancouver, they sell it at 10 cents per thousand gallons. It is some of the best 
ter on the continent, and it still works out at $132 and some odd cents per 
foot, which is a pretty high price. And when we deliver or store for the | 
ited States approximately some 20 million acre feet in toto, and when you | 


it a minimal amount of $10 per acre foot, I think this comes to a fairly healthy 

. Forty per cent of that would be $40 million, as you can see. This is the 
rux of our argument; that is, that we have not signed a treaty envisaging the 
roper result to this country. We admit that control is going to the United 
states, but why free water? If we are going to store it and that is all, we 
should be paid for it. We trust the Department of External Affairs will re- 
legotiate the treaty on the basis of downstream benefit for water, Mr. Chairman. 


_ Frankly, the majority of British Columbians, if we are going to give the 
ater away, would rather that we give to the prairies, because we have been 
ssured that the population of the prairies will be limited by this lack of water. 
ithin the next 20 years, in the southern part of Alberta, and the southwestern 
t of Saskatchewan. 


| 


ny treaty which envisages diversion for Canadian use without allowing power 
evelopment is a negation of our rights and eliminates our ability to divert. 
ny major diversion in this country or anywhere else where pumping is re- 
ed is going to have to involve water power to develop the electrical energy 
ump the water. This is a statement which you have heard from witnesses 


I am not going to go into a travelogue, Mr. Chairman, by going from — 
ancouver to the Arrow valley, but I am going to say this to you: You flood ; 
at valley, and I do not care what you call yourselves, you are not realizing | 
vh t you are doing to British Columbia and to the people who live in the area, 
© who want to live in the area. Some of us here should know; we know how 
we have to travel through mountain ranges before we see a valley. There 
the Selkirk mountains on one side with the Monashee mountains on the | 
her. You go into the Monashee pass from Vernon and travel 100 miles approxi- 


‘before this committee. 
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cent of British Columbia is over 3,000 feet high. Only 3 per cent of thé lai 
area is agrarian, and we propose to flood the Arrow valley. If there were any 
Canadian purpose in it, or any need of our own people, I would agree with you 
as I am sure would Mr. Leboe and some others. 

Mr. Losor: Since I have been mentioned, I might ask whether you have 
visited the upper Fraser where there is a broad valley with nobody living in it 

Mr. Haywarp: How high is it, Mr. Leboe? 

Mr. LEBoE: Two thousand feet. 

Mr. Haywarpb: Can it grow fruit? 

Mr. LEBOE: Yes, apples. 

Mr. HaywarpD: Not past Kamloops. 

Mr. LEBoE: I have apples trees in my own yard. 

Mr. HAYWARD: How do they do? 

To get through the valley— 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you feel we could get through the summary first, Mr 
Hayward? Actually, your brief has been read completely by a good manj 
members of the committee and has been glanced at and studied in a cursory 
way by everybody. ; 

Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, why do we not start the questioning? 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you agree with that, Mr. Hayward? 

Mr. Haywarp: I would prefer to complete this, Mr. Chairman. Under th 
same circumstances I think Mr. Davis would prefer to complete it. 

The CHAIRMAN: We now have taken an hour and 20 minutes. 

Mr. Haywarp: That is not really my time. You were arguing points, 
believe, of procedure. 

Mr. PATTERSON: I would suggest that the Chairman set the program her 
and not the witness. 

Mr. HAaywarp: I agree, definitely. 

The CHAIRMAN: The point does remain that it is an hour and 20 minute 
since we commenced, although I quite appreciate that is not entirely yol 
fault. 

Mr. HAywarp: Thank you. 


I understand that now, in the green book, I believe, you have reco 
mended a 50 foot increase in Mica dam. We are most pleased to see t 
recommendation. The position of our committee is that Mica should be rais 
50 feet, so that there would be no damage to the valley, no loss of ho 
to over 1,600 people, and no expense of moving them, and also that 
would have a valley with recreational possibilities still remaining. I woul 
like to congratulate whoever is responsible for this. % 


Now, we want to know whether the dam sites are to be cleared co m 
pletely. Every conservationist in British Columbia for decades has fought fo 
the clearance of dam sites and no drowning of trees. This has not beer 
assured either in the protocol or in the treaty. ; 

Mr. LEBOE: This assurance has been given by the province of Britist 
Columbia, and it is in the evidence which has been before this committe 
for almost a month. 

Mr. Haywarp: And that we will be forced to clear these areas. 


Mr. LeBor: Mr. Williston gave us that commitment when he appearet 
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k Mr. HERRIDGE: Did Mr. Heber say Mr. Williston agreed to clear this basin 
in accordance with the proposals put forward by the rod and gun clubs of 
itish Columbia in respect of vegetation and so on? 


_ Mr. LEBOE: He said that more recent experiments in respect of the Kenny 
lam have shown the fish DOH he has increased immeasurably by the 


b: asis they will have to take fat into consideration in connection with the 
lam. The fish and game people have already taken that approach. 


I Mr. Haywarp: We are requesting that this external affairs committee 
make sure that the clearing will be done not just in respect of snags or 
‘merchantable timber but of vegetation so that the areas behind them will 
be of recreational use in the future. I think this is a sensible attitude and one 
in which we all can agree. 
_ Mr. Chairman, in respect of spawning beds, should we change the level 
f a stream behind any one of these reservoirs the spawning beds for the 
hh concerned will be flooded. As you rehabilitate the people who live in 
the valley so you must rehabilitate the fish who propose to live in the 
reservoirs. This is nominal and sensible and we trust this committee will 
ake sure it is done. It is not too difficult a task to establish spawning beds. 
t one time it was nearly impossible but we have proved our ability to do 
his in the Fraser valley, and it has worked out very well for the reproduc- 
ion of Chum salmon. The Kootenay area has a terrific number of land locked 
almon, one of the best eating sports fish available to anyone, and I pray 
ou make sure they are not decimated so that there will be something for 
our children to enjoy in the future. Gentlemen, that is why we are here. 
We ask this external affairs committee in all humility to establish a research 
board—or, call it what you will—on water and water needs of Canada. We 
ask you to do this. We feel regardless of what government governs Canada 
an inventory of our water resources is an absolute and prime essential. We 
ust know what we have. We must know where the population is going 
) be 20, 30 or 40 years from now and we must predicate the amount of 
water in the area on that population. 
- In the United States every man, woman and child uses 1,400 gallons of 
ater per day; 700 gallons are used by industry and approximately 700 
allons used by the individual. The Scientific American makes a liar out of 
e clean waters dissertation, which I received; they say it is 1,700 gallons, 
hich is another 300 gallons a day which people need. You can bring in 
more people and everything else but you cannot bring in more water. There 
is no system today to reproduce water from saline or other water at an 
economical rate for all uses. And, for recreation, in the Scientific American 
they figure $2,500 per acre foot; for avocados in the desert, $65 per acre 
‘oot. Water is a terrific value to all society. Therefore, we would ask you 
'0 set up this board of review or research. We do not care what you call it. 
| ae we think it is an absolute essential that we have an inventory of water 
resources in Canada in respect of the needs of our people. 
iN Mr. Kennedy had something to say in this connection. He said that we 
are not a subject people. This is how he put it: 


e This is a partnership, not an empire. We are bound to have differences 
ee and disappointments—and we are equally bound to voice them,— 

ts That is what we are doing here today and some of you do not agree 
with what I say, but I am voicing my committee’s opinions. 

—to bring them out into the open, to settle them when they can be 
settled and to respect each other’s views when they cannot be settled. 
We ask this external affairs committee, we ask the federal Govern- 
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ment and we ask our own oe cae Ne ‘sit. down and 4 
this treaty along the lines of optimum benefits for the United 
and for Canada—optimum benefits for both along the lines of 
Tennessee valley authority where all segments and all features 
incorporated. 


Mr. Chairman, I have quotations from various people but I will pass t 
over. We do have this new proposed policy of bringing water from the nor 
as you know, I have a copy of the material here—down into Mexico and e: 
It is a fantastic scheme but, as you might say, Jules Verne was fantastic 
so long ago and now it is just bush league to the kids; they will not e 
read it. 


I have the view of Colonel George Anthony, retired, of the United Stat es 
army corps of engineers, who said: 


There may be occasions (and this appears to be one) where poli 
expediency will magnify marginal benefits out of all proportion to 
worth, in an effort to justify an otherwise uneconomic internatio 
agreement. 


I leave that with you, Mr. Chairman. a 

We are worried about the American international water policy. We ha e 
great experience in that respect. What has happened in Mexico? There 
500,000 acres pretty well alkali now which were formerly arable and ab 
300,000 people presently without means of support from agrarian use of the 
soil. 

Now, there are two ends to every dog, and we have been patting 1 
wagging end. But, there is the other end, the end that Mexico has been looki 
into, and literally that end tore the guts out of Mexico. And, I am afraid w 
he turns around he is liable to tear it out of us. I want you to take a 
look at that before you sign the treaty. 


The Americans are the best business people in the world. Morality 
something for Sunday and their children but not for business. I have ~ 
assurance of the top people in our business community in that respect. N 
when it comes to criticism, I am nearly finished. 

Mr. Chairman, I do have something to say to this committee now anc 
hope you will not interrupt me. 


Mr. LEBor: Mr. Chairman, the witness has asked not to be internal 
but I should like to state that his statement in respect of the people of 
United States regarding church being for wives and children on Sunday is @ 
disparaging remark and should not be addressed to this committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sure that statement is not identified with any mer 
of this committee. 


Mr. Lesor: I am just raising an objection to that statement. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Leboe. 


Mr. Haywarp: This matter involves a question of patriotism, Mr. Chai 
of the people involved. The same people Mr. Chairman are the ones who del 
bombastic diatribes against all who do not accept their draft treaty in 
They are the only ones who are capable of judgment; they are the ex 
No one else knows anything, well maybe General McNaughton knows a litt 
Yes, he is applauded. But then he is getting old you know and then th 


inne the inference that he is a doddering old fool and they must make oe 
ances for him. , 


The CHAIRMAN: Just one moment. I think we better stop this at thi ’ 
if you will permit me to interrupt you. I had the honour of svi 
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eral ‘McNaughton, ‘as, T. think ae ibee members of this committee, and T 
st tell you, sir, there is not one member of this committee of whom I. am 
are that does not hold General McNaughton in the very highest Neahae 


i) ‘Some hon. Mrempers: Hear, hear. 


_ Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, this is a portion of the briet that the: rie 
attempting to read and I see no more reason for it going into the record 
aan any other part of the brief. I do not think we should be eg to 
his kind of diatribe. 


_ Mr. Haywarp: I must say, Mr. Byrne, that we of the Colunebis river for 
anada committee feel that General McNaughton is the most respected person 
| our Opinion in Canada. 

Mr. Byrne: All right, leave your statement at that. 


Mr. Haywarp: Our committee feels that General McNaughton is a true 
adian and does not change. He does not flip-flop but is sacrificing himself 
r what is right for the welfare of Canada. He is getting older and anyone 
ould find it a strain to be in this position. I trust that as you have criticized 
‘me you will criticize everyone else who criticizes General McNaughton on 
the basis of his not doing an excellent job at this time. 


Mr. PATTERSON: Mr. Chairman, are we being lectured or are we re 
resented with relevant evidence? 


Mr. Ryan: We are receiving a bombastic diatribe. 


Mr. ByrNnE: Mr. Chairman, I do not think we should be forced to poke 
) this type of nonsense. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the witness has nearly concluded his rere 


_ Mr. Byrne: No one has cast any of the aspersions that are outlined in that 
ch the witness is now reading. These are complete fabrications. 


Mr. Herripce: Mr. Hayward, the remarks which you have just made are 
1 ot in reference to members of this committee at all; is that right? 


Mr. Haywarp: No. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hayward. has indicated that these remarks do not 
late to any members of the committee or the House of Commons. 


_ Mr. Macponap: To whom is the witness referring? 


_ Mr. Haywarp: These comments are related to articles in the press. I can 
pport these statements and produce those articles if necessary but I do not 
sh to do so as I feel they will not help us at all. 


The CHAIRMAN: This type of evidence certainly does not relate to that 
which this committee is here to consider. 


Mr. HaywarD: These comments relate to the feelings of the people 
toward those individuals who criticize the worth and value to Canada of men 
ch as General McNaughton. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, through you I should like to direct this part ‘of 
e€ presentation to the Prime Minister. Is it permissible for me to do so? 

_ This is not the time to conciliate, we have done nothing wrong. Take time 
consider your duty to all your people I am sure the Prime Minister will 
so. Yours is not the right to deprive them of their heritage. Man cannot live 
bread alone. How can we make you realize Mr. Prime Minister that the 
erage Canadian wants more than anything else to be master in his own 
ouse, to control his own destiny as far as it is possible in this world, and it is 
completely possible because we must live with the rest of the world. We 
t to control our own rivers, our own mines, oil, gas, forest and factories. 
no longer wish to be hewers of wood and drawers of water for other 
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Last, but not least Mr. Prime Minister, governments of the people by 
the people and for the people should not give away, sell, destroy or alienate — 
the natural resources of our people. They are the natural inheritance of our q 
children and children’s children. 

As we said before, sir, men cannot live by bread alone, nor can a nation _ i 
without a vision of its future survive. : 

Mr. Chairman, if this draft treaty should be signed, if the valley of the 
finger of God should be flooded, and I call the Arrow lakes valley the finger ~ 
of God because it looks as though sometime after He looked down and saw ~ 
what He had oe done by making these two mountain ranges, He decided | 
it was impossible.. 

Mr. BYRNE: He. used more than one finger because we also have the east ; 
Kootenay valley. It must have been made by his ring finger. 

Mr. Haywarp: If this draft treaty should be signed and if the valley of the 
finger of God should be flooded and if the Libby dam should be built, then true 
it would be that those whom the Gods would destroy they first make blind. 9 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. i 

Mr. MAcDONALD: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the witness whether — 
he adopts the opinions he has expressed as his own. 


Mr. HAywarp: This brief is a general synopsis of how the people feel. 

Mr. Macponatp: I am asking you whether you are prepared to back up 
the opinions you have expressed in this brief. 

Mr. HAywarp: I think those opinions are valid, sir. 

Mr. Macpona.pD: Are those opinions you have expressed your own opinions? 

Mr. Haywarp: No, these are the opinions of the committee I represent. 


Mr. MacponaLp: Therefore you do not back up the opinions of that com=_ 
mittee; is that right? 


Mr. Haywarp: Certainly I back up the opinions of the committee but not 
as an individual because I cannot. 3 


Mr. MAcponaLp: I do not follow your logic. Either you do support these e 
opinions you have put forward or you do not support them. 


Mr. Haywarp: I do believe in these opinions. 


Mr. Macponatp: Mr. Chairman, I should like to direct your attention to as 
point of privilege. In this brief there is a reflection cdst upon this commie " 
and all the members of the House of Commons, and in fact on all Canadians 
who have any belief at all in democratic parliamentary institutions. I refer 
you to paragraph 3 appearing at page 5 wherein the committee, which this 
witness represents, and the witness, express great contempt for this parliagg 
mentary institution and all democratic institutions. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you read that paragraph into the record? 
Mr. Macpona.p: I do not wish to repeat what is essentially a libel. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps at your request I will read paragraph 3 into the | 
record. : 


Mr. Haywarp: Mr. Chairman, I intended to tell you that we wanted to 


delete that paragraph from the brief. I have it bracketed here to indicate that. 
it should be deleted. I am very sorry for that oversight. a 


Mr. Macponatp: I should think that you would be very sorry. Are you 


prepared on behalf of the committee you represent to apologize for this 
bombastic diatribe? 


Mr. Haywarp: Mr. Chairman, at any time we make a mistake I am prepared 
to apologize. I admitted at the outset that we can make mistakes. 
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_ Mr. Macponatp: This paragraph represents something more than a typo- 
phical error. 


Mr. Haywarp: That paragraph should not have been left in the brief. I am 
raid we did not have time to proof read the brief. 


Mr, Macponaup: Mr. Chairman, it seems that each time the witness is 
challenged he intends to withdraw his remarks. I submit that this submission 
is a contempt of parliament. 


Mr. Haywarpb: Mr. Chairman, I am little bit at a loss. 

io The CHAIRMAN: It is my impression from reading this paragraph to which 
“you have made reference that it contains nothing more than dirty type language. 
ia Mr. HERRIDGE: To which paragraph are you referring, Mr. Chairman? 
Mr. Cuarrman: I am referring to paragraph 3 appearing at page 25. 


_. Mr. Macpona.tp: Mr. Chairman, I do not feel that any witness should be 
ee to refer to this parliamentary institution in this manner. I would suggest 


laeeehrie ln 


hat this is a contempt of parliament. 


I 
Io 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps I should state for the record that there is a. 
Teference at page 25 of this brief to digging a new hole and moving the house 
| 4 Se ain to it. I take it that is identifying parliament with a privy, is 
‘it not? 

| Mr. Macponatp: I would agree with that description of the statement. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: That is the section the witness has withdrawn, is it not? 

The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Hayward has withdrawn that section. 


Mr. LEBoE: Mr. Chairman, although the witness has indicated that this 
‘section was to be withdrawn, he did not point that out before objection was 
taken. We have had these briefs in our possession and have read them not 


= 


. that this section was to be deleted. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hayward, perhaps I should point out that most of the 
‘members of the House of Commons do not regard themselves as being at a 
‘particularly high level. No politician does so after being a politician for some 
ime because of the abuses he witnesses. Collectively we do respect this 


‘Institution of parliament very much. Therefore, sir, collectively we are incensed 


A 


by anything that appears to be a criticism of this institution. 

2 Mr. Haywarp: Mr. Chairman, I assure you that whenever I have criticized 
the institution I apologize. I think the parliamentary system is the only system 
Bader which people of our ilk can live regardless of whether we are right or 
‘wrong in our decisions. 

a _ Mr. Macponatp: Mr. Chairman, I should like to just state at this time that 
there has been a contempt of parliament expressed, and suggest that that con- 
tempt is characteristic of the whole brief and should be judged with that same 
‘contempt it expresses for parliament. 

_ Some hon. Mempers: Hear, hear. 


Mr. CaDIEUX: Mr. Chairman, I have just a few short questions to ask the 
‘witness. First of all, Mr. Hayward, what union do you belong to or what union 
‘Go you represent? 

| Mr. Haywaro: It is the A.A. of S.E.R. and MCE. of A., which is the 
Amalgamated Association of Street Electric Railway and the Motor Coach 
imployees of America. It is an international union and this one division is 
2) years of age. We are the pioneer division. 

Mr. Capieux: So it is an international union? 

_ Mr. Haywarp: Yes. 


Mr. Capigux: I have another question. I think the separatism of Quebec 
as a little bit overplayed in your brief. If you will recall, we had by-elections 


} 
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- rivers. 
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early this year in two ridings in the city of Montreal. The total vote that could 
have been ascribed to separatists was less than 700 in the two ridings. I would 
like to know if you have read the week end papers. If so, ‘you would have 
seen that there was a great elation in Quebec on account of the announcement 
by the premier of that province of the project of General Motors to build ir 
Quebec a $65 million plant. 4 


Mr. HaywarbD: We are very appreciative of that. I think this was caused 
through the actions of the Quebec people themselves, as well as Mr. Levesqu 
and the premier emphasizing this fact. 


Mr. Capirux: It should be included in your submission when une th 2 
attitude of Quebec towards the rest of Canada. | 


Mr. Haywarpb: There was a section which I did not read, Mr. Chairman. 
Part of the fault is that I did not read everything. I trusted that some day | 
_ we would have another premier from French Canada who would, as in the 
past, put Canada before all else and guard her as he would his own wife. This 
is a statement from the brief. BS] 


Mr. CADIEUX: That is very nice, sir. I have no intention of questioning you 
very extensively but you refer to the case of Mexico being rudely treated by 
the United States. If I recall it correctly some so-called evidence was presentet 
to the committee previously by technical people, and it seems to us that the 
case they made was that the United States was able to dictate terms to Mexico) 
concerning the Colorado river because they were the upstream country. I) 
wonder whether the case with the Columbia river is not favouring Canadé 
because Canada would still be the upstream country in the case of these 


Mr. HAywarD: You are absolutely right, sir. You put the finger on the) 
nub. If we maintain our present position, we are the upstream country. If we) 
accept the treaty, we will no longer have these rights. We feel we will subvert) 
our rights immediately we sign the treaty because the United States definitely 
wants to get out of the present situation under the Boundary Waters Treaty | 
of 1909. if 


I have a quote of Sir Wilfrid Laurier where he says that the day 
will come when, regardless of the fact that we were forced to accept this 
treaty, we will be in the driver’s seat. In other words, we will be the up-| 
stream country and the United States will not be able to tell us that vy 
should not do that which they have already done. That was a statement made 
by Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 4 


Mr. CaDIEUx: You would not say, however, that a treaty could change the 
geographical position of a country and that the water would not still originate 
from Canada and that we would not have to a certain extent control over it? 
Whatever happens we would still be in the position of the upstream country, 
in the same way that the United States are the upstream country with respe 
to Mexico in regard to the Colorado river. } 


at 


Mr. HAywarp: Unfortunately, I do not think we baa want to do to the } 
United States what they did to Mexico. | 


Mr. CaDIEUX: I am not suggesting that; I am suggesting a favouralae 
position. 


Mr. HAYWARD: Yes, it would be without this treaty. However, it is the 
honest belief of this committee that we do not think we will be in a posi 
to say anything once this treaty is signed as we think that the control will t 
be in the hands of the United States. Dr. Keenleyside put it very succinctly a 
I have the quotation here from ‘Progress, a B.C. Hydro and Power Autho 
publication’’, which states: fs 


Oe Meee AL arr ding he 
a It was agreed that Canada would sell the United States not a certain 
_ number of kilowatt hours but a service—the controlled flow of Columbia 
river water across the boundary in accordance with an agreed plan of 
operation. ve 


In other words, their vested interests can demand a certain condition, and 
f you build more vested interests you can then create an increased demand 
on the water. This is just normal common sense and that is what. He 1s | 
) saying. ie 

British Columbia contended that the payment by the United States 


for this service should at least cover the costs of the three storage dams 
at Duncan, Arrow and Mica. | 


_ The position of this committee is still clear. We feel that control of the 
water system should not be totally Canadian or totally American. However, it 
hould be a shaped thing if we are to have good results on the Columbia. This 
iver is shared so it should be a co-operative effort and nothing else will do. 
Mr. CHATTERTON: Would Mr. Hayward agree that the rather undignified 
d extreme tone of words used in the brief has done harm to whatever cause 
his committee may have had? ; 


Mr. Haywarpb: Mr. Chairman, when you feel as strongly as people do 


Mr. PATTERSON: I have just one question. On page 2 reference is made 
o the printing of 40,000 copies of protest cards. I would like to ask the 
itness if this refers to the cards that were stacked up in little stores every — 
Place along the road so that tourists could pick them up and sign them and 
send them in, as we were advised they did? Some of them did not know any- 
hing about the situation at all. 


Mr. Haywarp: How they were handled after they were printed we do not 
now. There is always this problem with any public appeal in this form. I . 
ould not doubt your word one iota because it is a possibility. No matter how 
re distribute them, some do get out in this manner, but we did not advise that — 
lis be done in this way. 
Mr. PATTERSON: That is what was done. 


_ Mr. LeEBor: I have one short question. You refer time and again to your. 
mmmittee. Did your committee ask federal and provincial representatives to 
ypear before it? If so who and when? 


_ Mr. Haywarp: We wrote to several of them. We have quite a stack of 
rrespondence. 


Mr. Lezor: Did you invite them? 


Mr. Haywarp: I have to agree I do not think we did. I agree it is a 
istake. a 
__ Mr, Herripce: Mr. Chairman, I have a few questions I wish to ask the 
‘ itness. Mr. Hayward, would you please tell the members of the committee 
of your present responsibilities in the labour movement and your position 
he community. Ni He 
_ Mr. Haywarp: Frankly, I am just what is termed in common parlance a 
Joe, but I have been in the past chairman of the B.C. federation of 
our’s natural resources committee. Prior to that I was secretary-treasurer of 


they call you madam or not. I was a representative of the people on the — 
executive of the British Columbia natural resources committee. 
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the old British Columbia trade union congress. I was also the natural resources ~ 
chairman of the British Columbia trade union congress and of the federation ~ 
for some years. I have served on P.T.A.’s, like everyone else. I do not know © 
whether you have had the experience but they call you “madam president” 
there, but that does not change the way you feel; you are still a man whether > 


Mr. Haywarp: The one called by the provincial government. I must 
say it was an excellent resource conference. 

Mr. Lresor: It has been an independent body since 1949, has it not? 

Mr. Haywarp: Yes, that is correct—independent, but sponsored by the © 
provincial government, and we are very appreciative of it too, I might add. : 

I am the Chairman of the educational committee of the Vancouver and 
district labour council; this is about the fourth term. 

I am delegate to this and delegate to that, but I do not suppose the com- — 
mittee wants to listen to that type of thing. ‘ 

That is my position. I am married; I have three children; and I am very | 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Is that the one called by the provincial government? : 
| 
: 


proud to live in this country. ‘ 


an international union, do you mean by that that it is controlled by the United 
States? 4 


Mr. Haywarpb: Ours is an international union which, years and years ago | 
learned one thing: that local autonomy is something that one should grant | 
people who know how to govern themselves; and this we have. We have local 


autonomy. Z 


Mr. Herripce: Mr. Hayward, in his opening statement to the committee © 
the Hon. Paul Martin said, in effect, that the committee must accept or reject : 
the treaty and that no amendment would be permitted by the government. e 

This being a very interesting question, a number of persons appeared be-_ 
fore the committee. Have you any knowledge of the procedures which have 
been followed on the coast with respect to discussions related to treaties? = 


Mr. HAywarbD: We would really like to have this committee on the coast, 
sir. Maybe then this brief could have been different. We have tried to em- 
phasize things and we have over-emphasized them and thereby hurt your feel- 
ings. Perhaps if the committee was sitting on the coast and in the Kootenays 
we could take you into the Arrow valley and show you this, and we could — 
show you what is going to happen. That would have been a wonderful thing. ‘ 
I realize it would be a costly thing for the government to do, but if we make a 
mistake at this time it could also be costly. : 


Mr. HERRIDGE: You made some reference to the Arrow lakes valley. Will | 
you tell the committee what personal knowledge you have of the Arrow lakes ‘ 
valley or the Columbia basin in Canada? : 


Mr. Haywarpb: Mr. Chairman, I have hunted in it. It is a beautiful valley. — 
I do not know how to explain it; I have not the ability. However, it is some- 
thing one has to see, and first one has to travel through those 70 odd miles of — 
mountain country on either side of it in order to appreciate it. I have been 
through the Monashee pass, to the Needles, up to Burton, and from Burton to 
Galena bay and across to Arrow head. I have not taken the ferry; I have never 
had quite enough time on my holidays to do that. I spend my holidays in Britisk 
Columbia and always have done so. This year I travelled to the Kootenays 


again. This fall I hunted in Mr Macdonald’s territory, I believe—the east 
Kootenays. ag 


Mr. CADIEUX (Terrebonne): When you refer to your own union as being i 


se, Bots 
Ue ee oat 
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_ Mr. Macponatp: No, that is Mr. Byrne’s territory. 

Mr. Haywarp: Anyway, it is a wonderful country—six white tail and one 
_ bull elk! . | | 
I have been in the Arrow valley and I have not been below on the ferry 
but I have been up 7,000 feet on the Valhalla ranges, hunting with Mr. John- 
on; and, believe me, he is quite a man, and this is quite a country. I have seen 
rouse there so big that they used to call them turkeys. They are not really 
urkeys but when we weighed four loaves of bread against one grouse on a 
balance stick we did come out with the four loaves of bread taking a beating. 
Mr. Byrne: Four loaves of bread would not make the dressing! 


: Mr. Haywarp: I could not believe it until I saw it. It is something to 
see and it is something that one wants one’s children to see. 


s Mr. HERRIDGE: There is one member of this committee who has repeatedly 
_ stated that there are 50 miles of sandy beaches between Revelstoke and Castle- 
_ gar. What is your knowledge of that? 

_. Mr. Haywarp: I would think that member of the committee, whoever he 
_ might be, was making an understatement. In the area between Burton and 
Nakusp, if you take in the islands that are in mid stream in the Columbia lake 
a and both sides, then there are pretty close to 50 miles right there. 

; Mr. HERRIDGE: You mean in the Arrow lakes? 


Mr. Haywarb: That is right. Frankly, I think there are closer to 100 miles 


i 
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_ of good beaches in the Arrow lakes. I think it would be found to be close to 
_ 100 miles if it were surveyed. I think it should be surveyed to find out who 
_ is making wrong statements, whether I am or some member of the committee 
_ or a witness before the committee. 

: Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Hayward, this is a matter that concerns a good number 
of people in the district. They are afraid that, if the treaty were to be ratified, 
_ there would be a duplication of the experience of the pipe line situation that 
etd when dozens and dozens of United States citizens—and I am not blam- 


_ ing them—came into Canada as landed immigrants and worked on the pipe 


_ lines for any period up to a year, and then returned to the United States. 
When Dr. Keenleyside was giving evidence he mentioned that no one 
would be employed unless he had been a resident of the district for 60 days. 
| ‘That is very easily done. What suggestion have you to make with respect to 
_ overcoming this difficulty, either by legislation or otherwise? 


i Mr. Haywarp: It is a difficult problem to eliminate. We tried last time. I 
_ believe it was Mr Wicks who was in office at that time as minister of labour; 
“he is a former member of my union. 

ih Mr. Lesor: I must object. This has no relevance to the issue. 

The CHAIRMAN: I cannot see any relevance. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: This is a matter which is under federal jurisdiction. 


The CHAIRMAN: But surely this is not a question before the committee. If 
Bihere is anything to be done to correct our immigration laws, our tax laws 
“or our laws relating to protection of game or to protection of any resources, 
_ that is surely another matter. 

_ Mr. Herrince: This is a matter which is under federal control. The wit- 
“hess may have some suggestions to offer on behalf of his labour union which 
would help the government to overcome a duplication of the situation which 
happened so frequently on the pipe lines. 


Mr. LEBOE: Then let them make them to the proper authority. 


_ Mr. Herripce: A short answer is all that is necessary. This is a matter which 
comes under our government. We are here to protect the people. 
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i Is the witness prohibited dronl, answering: a question of 
to the working people of British Columbia? . 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not wish to disallow an answer to any ; question which 
is of importance to any class of people in Canada but— 9 

Mr. LEBOE: I object. This is not a matter that should be brought before | 
this committee. Let this type of question be put in a place in which it can be 
answered. We cannot answer that here. We can be of no assistance ae ae IE 4 
_ to the witness on this matter. Therefore, why should we be presented with © 
this problem? We cannot be of any assistance to the witness. If we could — 
be of assistance to him, it would be different. This is completely irrelevant to 
the matter that is before us. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I take strong objection to that point of view. This is a 
matter which concerns people who will be employed, and a federal govern-_ 
ment can take action to protect the Canadian workers. 4 


The CHAIRMAN: Does anyone else wish to speak on this point of order? © 
Mr. ByRNE: I would be willing and, in fact, quite anxious to listen to what © 
_ the witness has to say on this matter if his answer is short. We do have 
reciprocal arrangements which have to be considered. We have someone now 
inquiring in the House of Commons about 5,000 Canadians who are going to. 
work every winter in the United States and returning every summer. There © 
_ must, therefore, be some sort of reciprocal arrangement. Therefore, perhaps | 
this matter is relevant and pertinent to our considerations. 


Mr. LEBOE: I still say this is not the place in which to do it. 


The CHAIRMAN: I have strong sympathy with Mr. Leboe’s views, but per-_ 
haps the witness should answer this. I would ask him to answer it succinctly 
and as shortly as possible. 


Mr. HAywarpD: The present government has a vocational training program _ 
_with the provincial government. The new Burnaby Institute of Technology is 
the place to see it and one can see that they have done a wonderful job. Through 
this vocational training we should know what we need in the area. We should — 
train these people prior to the time of institution of the program; nobody need 
come into the area if we have sufficient people in Canada trained and capable | 
of doing the job. H 
Mr. HerripGE: I have one more question, a brief one. The committee re- 
_ ceived a telegram from the joint council of unions of hydro and power authori : 
_ ties representing some 5,000 employees of this crown company. a 


The CHAIRMAN: We are not going to read the telegram. 


Mr. HEerrIDGE: It takes strong exception to the denial of the right to strilel 
by these employees, and it is signed by John L. Hayward. Are you the man 
who signed this telegram? 1 


Mr. HAYWARD: Yes. ; 


r = 
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Mr. CHATTERTON: The only correction you have made in your aerate brief 
was the elimination of paragraph No. 3 on page 25. May I ask if your co a 
mittee has an executive? = 


Mr. Haywarpb: Yes. 
Mr. CHATTERTON: Is it an executive body elected by the membership? _ 
Mr. Haywarp: Yes. af 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Did the executive of your committee read this brief 
before it was sent to Ottawa? ‘ 


Mr. Haywarp: The majority did, yes, sir. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: This brief as presented represents the views of the exec it 
_ tive of your committee? : 


Mr. Haywarp: I find I made one mistak ie 
e due credit to the Royal Bank of Canada for their monthly letter of Decem- 
, 1963, entitled “Saving our Watersheds”. This is one of the most beautifully — 

A ritten articles I have ever come upon in Canada, and I 


_ The CHairman: Thank you. We are now adjourned un 


ten o’clock in the morning when our witness will be Mr. R. Deane of | 
Rossland, British Columbia. : a 
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available for reference in the Committees Branch, House of Commons. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, May 17, 1964. 
(36) 


“The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 10.00 a.m. this day, the 4 
airman, Mr. Matheson, presiding. 


| Members present: Messrs. Brewin, Byrne, Cadieux (Terrebonne), Cameron 
Vanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), Chatterton, Davis, Deachman, Dinsdale, 
elber, Haidasz, Herridge, Kindt, Klein, Leboe, Macdonald, Matheson, Pat-a 
rson, Ryan, Willoughby (19). 4 


In attendance: Mr. Richard Deane, P.Eng., Rossland, British Columbia. 
The committee resumed consideration of the Columbia River Tice and — 
} otocol. 


The Chairman reported that correspondence has been received from 
Pp. Neale, Secretary-Treasurer, Vancouver District Labour Council; and 


_ The Chairman introduced the witness, Mr. Deane, and since the members 
id had an opportunity to study his brief, requested the witness to summarize 


perience and produced for distribution to the members a copy of the covering — 
e al to his brief to which was attached a typed list of Registered Professional 


the covering letter sent to the Chairman. ) The witness also fabled two. 
Or ies in French of the covering letter. 


PY 


fessional engineers who supported his brief. Mr. Gelber moved, secondedinas 
Mir. Haidasz, that the names of the supporters of the brief be not read into the 
ard. The motion was resolved in the affirmative on the following division: 
eas, 11; Nays, 5. A Sa aD 


a questioning continuing, at 12.30 p.m. the committee adjourned angi 
p.m. this day, on motion of Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands). 


Wer 
Westy 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 


(37) 


The committee reconvened at 4.00 p.m. this day, the Chairman, 
Matheson, presiding. 


) Members present: Messrs. Byrne, Cadieux (Terrebonne), Cameron (Na- 
naimo-Cowichan-The Islands), Davis, Deachman, Dinsdale, : Fleming (Okana- 
gan-Revelstoke), Forest, Gelber, Haidasz, Herridge, Kindt, Leboe, Macdonald 
Matheson, Patterson, Pugh, Ryan, Turner, Willoughby (20). 


In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting. 


The Chairman reported correspondence from Premier W. S. tes of 
Saskatchewan and L. H. Bardal, Vancouver. 


The committee resumed questioning of the witness. 


The Chairman read into the record a letter from the Legal Division, Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited, stating that Mr, 
Deane and some of the professional engineers who endorsed his brief were 
employees of that company but that the views they expressed were their 
- personal views and were not to be taken as those of the company or its subg 
sidiary, West Kootenay Power and Light Company Limited. 


The Committee ordered that maps and charts attached to Mr. Deane’s 
_ brief be included in the printed Proceedings. (See Appendix O-1 to O-10.) © 
Mr. Herridge rose on a question of privilege. He stated that on Wednesday, 
May 6, the House had ordered, on motion of Mr. Herridge, the production of 
copy of all petitions sponsored by the Nelson Chamber of Commerce signe 
by residents of Kootenay East and West urging immediate ratification of thi 
Columbia River Treaty, received by the government since January 1, 1964 
Mr. Herridge stated that he had just checked with the sessional papers offic 
and found that the papers ordered had not yet been tabled in the House. He 
pointed out that an official of the Department of External Affairs had hande 
the petitions to Mr. Byrne before it was tabled in the House and before a cor j 
was made available to the mover of the motion. The Chairman suggested t. 
this is a matter which should be brought to the attention of Mr. Speaker. 
_ The questioning being concluded, the Chairman thanked the witness for 
his helpful and informative brief. 


| 
| 
. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


At 6.00 p.m. the committee adjourned until 9.00 a.m., Friday, May 8, 1964, 


Dorothy F. Ballantine, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


_TuHurspay, May 7, 1964. 


he CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. xf 
“ beg to report that correspondence has been received from Mr. C. P. Nese ) 
secretary treasurer of the Vancouver district labour council and Mr. wala ‘ 
ashtan, executive secretary of the Communist part of Canada, Toten. 
ntario. 
_ Our witness this morning is Mr. R. Deane, professional engineer of Rossland, 
‘itish Columbia. 


er tary treasurer of the Vancouver district labour council. Is that the one a 
h you received? 
The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Herridge, have we not agreed that tele ea ‘ 
not be read into the record. So far as I am concerned, I have not been 
2 ading into the record communications received by the Chairman even though 
h se communications were addressed to all members of the committee. | Ash 
Mr. Herrince: They are just urging that a public meeting be held in. mee 
ncouver, British Columbia. : 


Mr. Patterson: Mr. Chairman, I object to the inclusion of this telegram. 


The CHAIRMAN: Of course, any correspondence which is received is brought 
the attention of the steering committee when we have a little more time ri 


As I said, our witness this morning is Mr. R. Deane, professional enuineen 
Rossland, British Columbia. 

Mr. Deane, would you proceed. I might say that your brief has Hee 
S ibuted. It has been our practice that witnesses will sit down and be 
mfortable. We have asked witnesses to summarize their brief as succinctly _ 
- 0ssible. We would like you to limit it to something less than 30 minutes, if | 
yu. could, Following this, oe will be a question period at which time you. ¢ can 


which it might be ne difficult for him to summarize parts ‘of it. hace Pak 
no have read the brief will know that a good part of it involves technical i 


The CHAIRMAN: This brief has peen in the members’ hands in advance 
have had an opportunity to study it carefully. 


Mr. CamMERoN (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): All I am saying is th f 
is very difficult to summarize something which has been summarized oleae, 
| presentation. z 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Perhaps we could ask questions on each paragraph. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, of course. 


ehh pin) by tebe aa Tee aR ee Be a tte hd oh ving eR py 9 val ot. 
as) tan ale Ms ied Trae in 5, Peat On of eh ae esa», ne 
: ; an Aantal tte te Reais 2 gsiee 5 V2 Wink ra A) 
A Caleta 1 "iin 
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record. As you know it is quite short. However, if this is against your policy 
I will have to abide by your ruling. I must say that your 30 minute limi 
bothers me somewhat. To me, this is a very important brief. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): There is not such 
thing as a 30 minute limit. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, I would suggest 30 minutes and if it is inconvenient 
for you to summarize it in that period of time we will take that into considerag 
tion. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): This committee has not 
made any motion in respect of limiting a summary to 30 minutes. ] 

The CHAIRMAN: I suggested we would like a summary which would take 


30 minutes; but, if this cannot be accomplished I am sure Mr. Deane wi i 
understand. q 


Mr. DEANE: The brief could be read into the record in less time than thas 
Mr. HERRIDGE: I suggest the brief be read into the record. 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you so move? 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes. 

Mr. KinptT: I second the motion. 


done regardless of the practice of the committee. 


This request has been made before and has been turned down. Representa 
tives from the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company, who have been 
in the electrical business for over 60 years, presented a short and concise brief; 
I asked it to be read into the record and the committee said no, that it must 
not be read into the record, and that exceptions could not be made for anyone. 
I do not propose to give my permission to make any exception at this time. 


The CHAIRMAN: The motion has been moved and seconded; does anyone 
wish to speak on it? 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I wish to make a correc=_ 
tion, Mr. Chairman. What the committee decided was that the briefs fro 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company and from Mr. Higgins should not 
be included as appendices to the proceedings; there was no decision they 
should not be read. 

Mr. Byrne: Mr. Cameron has a very short memory. } 

Mr. PATTERSON: Mr. Chairman, is it understood now we are going to decide 
on each occasion we meet whether or not the brief is going to be read into 
the record? 


The CHAIRMAN: Of course, the Chair at any time is subject to the will of | 
this committee. : 


We have a motion by Mr. Herridge, seconded by Mr. Kindt, that this brief | 
consisting of 13 full foolscap pages be read into the record. 


Mr. PATTERSON: This matter has been discussed on previous occasions Mr." 
Chairman, and we have maintained the same principle up until now. If it is” 
understood that each brief is going to be considered individually from here 
on, then that is another question; otherwise I do not think this brief should 
be read into the record this morning. 


Mr. WiLLoucHBy: Mr. Chairman, I do not think our object is to curtail 
the witness from giving evidence. In the case of a witness presenting a brief 
of 50 or 60 pages which, invariably, we have already read, I think we are 
entitled then to expect a summation of his brief. But, when a witness present 
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is with a brief of only 8 pages surely to goodness we do not have to insist 
1e cannot present it in a form which is so brief now. I do not know how the 
witness can curtail it any more. 

ia Mr. CHAIRMAN: Are there any other comments? 


Mr. PATTERSON: I am not in favour of the motion and that is all I have 
say. 

' The CuHariRMAN: All those in favour of the motion that the witness be 
isked to read his brief? All those opposed? 

_ Motion negatived: Yeas 5; nays 8. 

' The CHarRMAN: Gentlemen, I declare the motion defeated. 


' I would ask Mr. Deane at this time to be kind enough to summarize his 
srief for the committee. I do not mean to confine you, Mr. Deane. 

L Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Chairman, I hope you note on the record the protest of 
some of us against the high handed decision which has just been made. 

Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Brewin should be asked to withdraw 
hat remark. As you know, we have made decisions like this before; in fact, 
almost daily. 

This group over here have attempted to change the rules to suit their 
dwn purposes, and there is no reason whatever for Mr. Brewin to make such a 
jtatement. We decided this was going to be the procedure at the beginning and 
we have made no deviation from it, so there is no reason for doing it now. 
furthermore, there is no reason for Mr. Brewin’s remarks. This was a democratic 
yote by the members of the committee and, therefore, was not a high handed 
lecision. 

_ The CHarirMAN: As a committee we have been dealing with some sub- 
missions that have been in excess of 100 pages. We had one the other day 
which was exactly 100 pages, I believe. Therefore, in those cases, it was not 
areasonable to suggest a succinct summary. Of course, this is a much shorter 
orief, I think this contains 13 large pages. I do not want to confine you, Mr. 
Deane. 

|. Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, I am still asking Mr. Brewin to withdraw his 
semarks in respect of the words “high handed”. 

_ Mr. Brewin: I have not the slightest intention of withdrawing what I said 
aut I will substitute the word “unreasonable” for “high handed” if that will 
please Mr. Byrne. 

- Mr. Lesor: Mr. Chairman, I have one observation I should like to make in 
‘his regard. The remark made by Mr. Brewin is only a reflection upon himself. 
_ Mr. Ryan: Mr. Chairman, I think his remark was intemperate. We have 
yoted only to be consistent. 

- Mr. Krinpt: Mr. Chairman, unless we wake up here in this committee we 
are not going to accomplish anything. We are throttling the evidence which 
these people have brought to this committee by wrangling among ourselves. This 
gentleman has come here and has condensed his evidence to 13 pages to save 
the time of this committee. I am certain if he had been allowed to read his brief 
Ae would be at least half completed by this time. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Kindt, the motion you seconded has been defeated. It is 
20 longer within the power of your Chairman to deal with it further. Your 
Chairman will see that there is no throttling of evidence. If necessary, we will 
neet this afternoon and this evening. 


i 


| Mr. Deane, will you commence your summary, please? 


Mr. Deane: The first thing I feel I should do is identify myself to the mem- 
ders of this committee and present my credentials. 


> 
ede 
ae 
he 
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I was born in England but came to Canada at an extremely early age. ] 
have lived for over 59, years in the West Kootenay area. I received my degree 
bachelor of applied science in electrical engineering in 1933 from the Univer 
of British Columbia. Practically the whole of my career since then has been w 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. Ltd. or their subsidiary, West Koote 
Power and Light Company. ; 

I am on leave of absence from Cominco where I hold the position of c 
_ electrical engineer. One of the reasons for this is that my views do not coin 
with the official view of Cominco. The officials recognized this and we reach 
the agreement that I could express my views as an individual citizen of that are 
This leave of absence makes me feel a little cleaner and freer and allows me 
avoid some of the obvious conflicts of interest which might occur. I do want 
stress the point that my views bear no relation to Cominco policy. I should li 
also to state that I admire Cominco for not putting check reins on me in a 
way. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: They have set an example that others may well follow, s 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Herridge. 


Mr. DEANE: Some people have asked me why I have stuck my head into 
hornets nest like this, and suggested that I should have it examined. I thoug 
perhaps I might be out on cloud nine or some such thing and had better find o 
from other responsible people what they thought about these things. For t 
reason I passed my brief among engineers of the district. Those engineers are n 
all employed by Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company by any means, b 
they are all engineers resident in the west Kootenay district who would h 
first hand knowledge of the area. 

I should like to read my letter of transmittal of my brief and the names oi 
those supporters, as I feel this is part of my qualification in being here. 


The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, Mr. Deane. We have established the principlh 
that witnesses should come here and offer their own credentials and their ow 
opinions and that people should not come here either as witnesses or, for t a 
matter, as members of the committee, and place on the record information 1 
ideas of other people who are not here for examination. This is the old princip! f 
of hearsay evidence not being acceptable. I think it would be quite wrong for 
you to appear here on behalf of someone else. 4 

Mr. Deane has been asked to be heard by the committee and he comes he 
in his own capacity. Of course I am in the hands of this committee in this regar 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands) : Mr. Deane is not purpor 
ing to appear here on behalf of anyone else but is supplying this committee wi' 
a long list of competent professional people who have endorsed his position and 
as he has said, this is merely part of his credentials of his professional capacity Ly 
which he is presenting to this committee. J 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cameron, I have not seen such a letter of endorsatior 
from any one of the individuals supporting Mr. Deane, and if there were such 
letter I think it would only be fair to the members of this committee that tho 
individuals should appear for examination. Am I being too legalistic in tk 
regard? 

Mr. CHATTERTON: Mr. Chairman, perhaps if these people had signed a lett 
certifying that Mr. Deane is here to speak on their behalf this would be ar 
entirely different matter. If they had sent a letter to the committee stating t 
Mr. Deane in presenting his brief is speaking for them I think it would the 
be proper for him to read these names. To my knowledge there has been nt 
- such letter filed. 

The CHAIRMAN: I certainly have not received such a communication. — 


Mr. GELBER: Mr. Chairman, whether the decision we took the other day i 
a wise decision or not it in no way reflects upon Mr. Deane. We decided r 
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ave rs names of supporters read into the record and I bean we might 
t as well abide by that decision. We certainly will respect what Mr. Deane i 
‘to say. We made this decision and I think we should abide by it foes 
an deal with this procedural matter each time we meet. 


hich + was attached to my transmittal letter and the signatures are there on 
cord. 


e€ signatures apparently were sent to you. 
The CHAIRMAN: That is not so. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Are you suggesting that 
what the witness has said is not accurate? Is this some kind of deception of Mie) 
ommittee? 


The CHAIRMAN: There is no deception of this committee, Mr. Cameron. 


ritten by R. Deane, professional engineer. Miss Ballantine informs me that 
his letter has been mimeographed and distributed to each member of this: 


ose Signatures? 
_ The CHAIRMAN: The letter nas been distributed this morning. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): The letter does contain 
he signatures, does it? ies 
Mr. DEANE: I did not get these individuals to sign their names 75 times. q 
‘Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): That would be ve 
i difficult to accomplish. : 
The CHAIRMAN: The document that was received by me was in mimeo- | 
| ee form, and is that same document which has been received by each - 


4 e to suggest to Mr. Leboe Vase oe signatures are in an entirely different — , 
ategory. These are signatures of responsible, informed professional people 


Mr. BYRNE: Are you Rae that the 4,500 people are not informed? 


n orning, which simply sets out a letter from Mr. Deans and : list of peered 
nal engineers — who have endorsed the brief, there _was eee ae a 
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this brief is that the 1961 treaty should be amended by substituting the Murphy 
creek dam for the High ‘Arrow dam with other projects to remain unchanged. 
Now gentlemen, I show you what is appended thereto which, as I say, I 
never saw before. 
Mr. KinpT: You cannot put that on the record. You have to read the names. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Would you mind reading the signatures? 
The CHAIRMAN: I cannot read some of these signatures; I would presume 
they are the names appearing on this list. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: You presume? 
The CHAIRMAN: I presume; some of them are difficult to read; there are 
names here I can read but others I cannot. 
Mr. HeRRIDGE: Are they identical with those we received in the mimeo- — 
graphed sheet? Would you read those? 
The CHAIRMAN: I do not know, but I would be happy to have any membean | 
of the committee examine these original documents. Every bit of the cor- 
respondence which has come to the clerk of the committee is available to each 
and every member of the committee. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: You do not want to make it available to the public. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Herridge, I am a servant of this committee. If the 
committee wants this read, I would be quite happy to read it into the record. 
I do not think I can read it but I can at least give the addresses in some cases. | 
Mr. GELBER: I want to move: | 


That names of supporters of the brief not be read into the record, 
and that we vote on it now. 


As far as the question of the document being made public is concerned, the 
list has been given to every member here and to the press as well. I think we 
should confirm our previous stand. 


Mr. BrREwIN: Might I speak to this? 
The CHAIRMAN: Is that a motion, Mr. Gelber? 
Mr. GELBER: I so move. We are just wasting time on it. 


Mr. BREWIN: I would like to speak in what I hope is a reasonable way. This 

is nothing to get excited about. I am quite sure you did not in any way inten- & 
tionally conceal this from us, and that you did not try to conceal anything | 

from the public or from anyone else. However, on the other hand, surely it is ~ 

of great signifiance, when we have a brief of this sort presented by an engineer — 

who wishes to present it to us in detail, to know the names of the 24 apparently © 

qualified people who are engineers in this very area, who have read this over 

and who have endorsed this brief. : 


Mr. Haiwasz: We do not know whether they read the brief. 


Mr. BREWIN: We are not dealing with a court trial where everything has — 
to be proved to the hilt. It has been suggested that some of these opinions are 
individual opinions, and the witness has told us that a group of his colleagues | 
have endorsed his brief. He might be examined regarding how many of them © 
there are and how their signatures were secured. Surely it is information which © 
should appear on the record concerning the qualified support which this witness ~ 
has received. This is quite different from putting on a petition 4,500 names of 
people who may have no qualifications. 


The CHAIRMAN: There is one thing I should say, that is that I did receive 
eorrespondence which I reported to the committee previously. There was a 
letter from the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited 
respecting Mr. Richard Deane’s submission, but I do not think it adds anything 
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Sad I see no purpose in reading it. Furthermore, I frankly did not see any 
purpose in reading any other correspondence which is not necessary to the 
committee. 


5 
* 


hg F Mr. PATTERSON: Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask whether on general principles 
there is any difference between this particular matter and the one we faced 
yesterday when the witness was saying he represented a list of labour unions 
‘and the committee denied him the privilege of putting those names on the 
record. Is there any basic difference in principle between this particular instance 
‘and yesterday’s decision? This is solely for my information. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would not think there is. It seems to me there is one 
case where a person comes and, as some of our witnesses have done, indicates 
he is representing a number of people—perhaps not clients but people—whose 
interests he was delegated to present to this committee. There is the other case 
of people who are themselves experts and who would like to be associated and 
identified with the views presented. I think the case here belongs to the second 
category, the category where Mr. Deane is saying—I am sure perfectly honestly 
—that other professional experts wish to be identified with his submission. 
The point I am making—and if I am being too legalistic this motion can 
resolve it—is that any person who purports to come here and present a 
view should be subjected to a fair examination of the committee. Mr. Deane 
told us that there are other people who share his views, but he is the only 
one appearing before this. committee. Heretofore we had no requests from any 
others to appear. I do not think we should allow people to simply identify 
themselves with a submission without cross-examination. 

Mr. Byrne: I do not think there is anything more to be said. We had 4,500 

people sign a petition, people from the east and west Kootenay. In checking 
that list I found that 60 per cent of the people were from Arrow Park and 
each paid 10 cents to have the petition come before the Prime Minister asking 
him to ratify this treaty immediately. We did not ask that these names be 
read into the record. When Mr. Martin returns we will have to ask for those 
names to be put on the record. I want to ask questions about these 25 names. 
Tf they want to be put on the record I have no objection. 
) Mr. CHATTERTON: This brief is signed by Mr. Deane. If these other engineers 
had been party to the submission of the brief they would have signed the 
document and would then have been participants in presenting the brief or 
would have merely appointed Mr. Deane as their spokeman. There is a difference 
here between merely signing a statement and endorsing it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you heard the motion? 
Mr. ByrRNE: What is the motion? 


_ The Cuarrman: Mr. Gelber moved that the names of the supporters of 
the brief not be read into the record. 


Mr. LEgor: I have one observation to make on the motion. If, for instance, 
Montreal Engineering wanted to follow this procedure, they could have had 
350, maybe 500 or 1 ,000 names read into the record. I am therefore opposed 
to having the names put on the record. 


The CHAIRMAN: All those in favour? 


Mr. Krinpt: I have a point of order. Is the motion open for debate? Will 
the Chairman please sit down? 


- The CHarRMAN: Do you mind if I stand? I am not going to interrupt you. 
Mr. Kinpt: I hope not. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that what has taken 
Place in this committee is a disgrace. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Indeed. 
_. Mr. Kinor: It is an absolute disgrace. 
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Mr. Byrne: Order. 


Mr. Kinpt: A gentleman here hos brcusht a Submission which I read the ie 
other night. I do not agree with all of it by any means but we as a committee 
have the right to bring before this committee people who have submissions + ‘0 
make. As for mentioning names of other colleagues who are in the same pro- 
fession as the witness, I see no reason why, in giving his qualifications, th 
witness should not name the people who supported him and who have signed 
the document. We should let the man go ahead with his evidence. We have now 
been here for 35 minutes and have taken up the time of the committee in pro- 
-cedural matters. It is quite obvious that there is an element in this committee 
trying to throttle the committee and to prevent it from getting the true facts o 
the situation. 

Mr. GELBER: That is no true. 

Mr. Byrne: I have a point of order. : 

Mr. KInpDT: I want to see all the evidence brought before this committee. 

Mr. GELBER: You should have been here at all the meetings. 


Mr. ByRNE: I do not think a member of the committee should be allowe 
to get away with this. This is absolutely false. Just because a member want: 
the committee to change its rules as each witness appears is no reason for sayin, 
that we are trying to prevent the facts being brought before the committee 
I think the member should be asked either to withdraw from the committe 
_or to withdraw his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am not going to ask this member to withdraw anything 
I assure every member of the committee that we are going to hear this witnes: 


just as long as necessary to satisfy ourselves that we have heard his evidence in 
full. 


Mr. KLEIN: Will this committee be prepared to hear any one of these men a 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sure the steering committee will give it consideratior 

Mr. Kiretn: How can anyone say that we are throttling evidence if th 
committee would hear any one of these men if they wanted to come? 


The CHAIRMAN: Will those in favour of the motion please raise their hands. 
Against? 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. DEANE: Gentlemen, to get on with useful work, I would like to read 
_ this letter of transmittal to John R. Matheson, Esq. This letter is dated Apri 
28, 1964: 


John R. Matheson, Esq., Box a4 
Chairman Standing Committee Rossland, B.C. 
External Affairs, : 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Dear Sir: 


I hereby submit under separate cover 75 copies of my brief on the 
Columbia river treaty dated March 30, 1964, as requested in your letter | 
of April 10. 


This brief has been prepared from intensive studies carried out over 
the last three years and also from knowledge acquired by residence in 
the west Kootenay district for the last 50 years. 

I am attaching three sheets of signatures of registered profession a 
engineers who have all studied this brief and endorsed the stand taken 


against the inclusion of the High Arrow dam in the Columbia river 
treaty. 
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: These 24 engineers plus myself makes a total of 25 registered pro- ‘ 
_ fessional engineers, all resident in the west Kootenay district who wish © 
to stand up and be counted on this issue and express their strong opposi- 
- tion to the High Arrow dam. 


but it must be remembered that the current hearings are the first public 
forum that has been provided by either the provincial or federal gov- 
ernment to discuss the projects included in the Columbia river treaty. 
These projects are going to have drastic and permanent effects on 
the very limited habitable valley areas available in this mountainous 


re. 


portance are made. 


Yours truly, 

: R. Deane, P. Eng. 

ari 

ge There is a note at the bottom which states: a 
i Typed list of endorsing engineers attached in addition to three sheets of _ 
cM signatures. 

bie 

Mr. Brewin: The record will now show a blank. 


— 
es 


Mr. Deane: I obtained a translation of this letter of transmittal for the 
enefit of any French members of the house or of this committee, and I wish to | 
and these two copies to you, Mr. Chairman, for the convenience of the 
members. 
ie The CuairmMan: I think it is clear to all members of the committee that a 
oe is available, and in their hands presumably, a list of every name that 
Mr. Deane cares to have associated with him. Ga 

_ Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): But not on the record. 
Mr. Brewin: Not available to the public on the record. 


f Mr. DEANE: There may be many other engineers; in fact, other engineers 
did ask to support my brief but I said I was limiting it to west Kootenay 
residents with knowledge of the area. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am surprised that you have read this letter into the 
Summary of your submission. It is already in the hands of the committee. 
I presume in doing so you are indicating that the names which appear on 
the page attached thereto represent all those people—the 24 engineers—men- 
tioned in your letter of April 28. . 
a Mr. DEaneE: Yes. I did not want it to be thought that these were the Ke 
only ones interested. These are the only ones I have approached in the time 

Vailable. . 
_ To continue with my brief on the Columbia river treaty, the first thing — 
that comes up here is that this brief asks that the Columbia river treaty © 
be amended to eliminate the High Arrow dam. Since this brief was written, — 
Mr. Martin has made statements which, on the face of them, convince me > 
nat no amendment is possible. Therefore I would have to say that this brief; 
ls for the rejection of the Columbia river treaty. aia : 
I think this is extremely unfortunate and, in some ways, unfair. I men- — 
ed before that this is the first public forum which has been made available 
the discussion of this treaty. We have been promised these hearings for | 


inst the grain of British justice to have a big stick of this nature waved i: 
e people who wish to criticize the treaty. 


It may seem that this brief is being submitted at a rather late stage i 


country and their implementation requires the most careful appraisal of — i 
all factors involved before irrevocable decisions of such long range im- — 
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To some extent, I feel this treaty is partisan—it has had a rough ri 
through two parties—although it should have been non-partisan. For a treat 
of this nature, which is going to affect the country and the lives of our 
children and grandchildren for 60 to 100 years, it would seem to me ridiculous 
to make it a partisan matter. . 

Mr. Byrne: I think the witness is simply making assertions in connection 
with matters about which he knows nothing. 


Mr. Kinpt: Let the witness go on. 
Mr. BREwIN: Is he not entitled to express his view? 


Mr. LEBoE: The witness is using this committee as a political platform. 
Whether he belongs to any political party or not does not matter. ed 
Mr. Brewin: I am interested in what the witness has to say if it is” 
relevant to our considerations. What he said is distinctly relevant. I am 
getting a little tired of these throttling elements we have seen again and 
again this morning. 
Mr. MacponaLp: In view of what has just been said and the fact that | 
this witness has said that he has no partisan axe to grind, and of the fact 
that the brief obviously contains no partisan matters, let us hear the witness’ | 
recommendations. . 
Mr. Kinpt: This man is a man of science and he is approaching the | 
matter from that point of view. We should be permitted to hear his reaction. 
If he has to tie it in with the political aspect, let us hear it. 
The CHArRMAN: Mr. Deane, please continue. I think it would be helpfw 
if you realized that you are here in the capacity of an expert. You have 
qualified yourself as a professional engineer, and as such we are listening to- 
you essentially on an engineering problem. Therefore, it would be helpful to us 
if you were to direct your considerations as much as possible to that aspect 
and not let matters creep in which are not within your special knowledge. 
However, I am certainly not going to limit you. ia 
Mr. DEANE: Well, gentlemen, I have been a resident of the district for 50. 
years, and it is absolutely inevitable that my other activities and feelings about 
this thing, from those 50 years of residence, should influence to some extent 
and override engineering considerations. I do not wish to be considered solely as 
an expert witness. I am here today as a resident of this area as well as an 
engineer. I feel that mine is rather a unique combination in this matter. This, 
is a non-partisan approach which I feel is important. I am not trying to pin 
anything on any political party. I am trying to do something for Canada which 
in my opinion seems to be badly needed. 
Now, if this treaty were a non-partisan treaty being put forward as a non-_ 
partisan matter, I cannot see why, particularly, relative to minor amendments 
its rejection should require the fall of a government. This is where Mr. Martin, — 
it seems to me, overstepped the bounds of reasonable political activity. But this 
is something which is out of my field, as you people have pointed out, and I 
have to abide by our democratic laws and our method of government. I think that" 
the attitude reflects on this committee. be 
I have read some of the evidence where the words “rubberstamp” have been 
used. That is most unfortunate. I wish there were some way this could be 
straightened out so that this committee was in a position to consider seriously 
changes, whether minor or major, and not to be put on the blocks, as it appears | 
to be. 
Speaking then to the protocol, which is said to improve the treaty greatl f 
I agree that in certain ways it does improve the treaty particularly in firming | 
up financial arrangements. But one thing which could be put in the protocol 


d which in my view would have been more useful than the pages of detailed 


where you pick words to pieces. 
_ It is almost a matter of good faith, and if the protocol could have achieved 
this and said we can make minor amendments by mutual agreement without 
going back to the heads of states, it would have been really a worth-while 
achievement, because, frankly, the conception of writing out a treaty like this 
in detail for 60 years, from my experience in the power business, is one which 
_ will produce a conflict, like a straight-jacket, somewhere along the line. Nobody 
can predict the future in detail, as is assumed in this treaty. This is very 
_ unfortunate. 
I shall now leave what you might call the political angle, but it is a very 
Strong feeling of mine that we have followed a very poor road in this treaty. 
We could have got it on a different basis with more co-operation and less 
detailed clauses. 
To get back to the actual changes proposed and the reason we are in the 
fix we are in, our reasons for wanting High Arrow taken out is that we feel 
_that it is no longer needed, and that it is a destructive project as far as Canada 
is concerned. The reasons it is not needed now—whereas it may have been 
considered necessary in 1960 when the treaty was negotiated—are that the 
_ Peace power will now be available by late 1968, it is hoped, and therefore cheap 
downstream power from High Arrow is no longer needed for British Columbia 
loads. 

This is the biggest change that has taken place in the last four years. In 
addition, the cost estimate for High Arrow has practically doubled, which 
makes it much less attractive as a money making venture; and third, in a 
general way, the power picture in British Columbia and in other parts of Canada, 
I think, has changed even in the last five years. People were concerned that 
we would be right up against the wall for power with brownouts in view, and 
that we should aim to develop every piece of hydro we could find, even though ‘ 
it be at a very high cost. 

But nuclear technology as well as coal, oil, and gas resources have changed 
this picture certainly in British Columbia; and it seems to be fully recognized 
now that this expensive hydro can be displaced quite competitively by other 
‘sources. This also applies in my opinion to any hydro which is destructive of 
‘other resources. We should be very careful, thinking of the future, to only 
develop hydro which we are sure is not sacrificing future values of other kinds. 

I have listed some of them on the board there. I have divided them into 
intangibles and tangibles. These intangible values are things which are apt to be 
overridden by engineering reports and computer studies, because they cannot — 
‘be fed into a computer. But this is where the judgement of people at the top 
counts so much. 

; I would like to give you a little of the history of the British Columbia — 
“Power Commission which had a lot to do with the negotiating of this treaty 
‘in 1960. This power commission for British Columbia was formed in 1945 
with the object of serving areas in British Columbia which were either high 
‘cost areas, or were not served at all. You might almost have called it a rural 
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auses that were put in, would have been a statement that the treaty should be | : 
terpreted in regard to its intent and not in regard to its individual wording, 


electrification type of thing. The British Columbia Electric at that time was 


the big utility in British Columbia, and the British Columbia Power Commis- 
sion, as it was called at that time, started out from scratch, gathering together 
staff, buying up one or two small utilities, and getting into business. 


The only place where they had a very substantial system was on Van- a 


-eouver island where there was a big expansion of pulp mills between 1945 
and 1950, and they developed some fairly large sites on Vancouver island. 
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They also had a small hydro power system in the interior of British Columbia 
which they bought from a company called the West Canadian Hydro. % 

Mr. Weston was the chairman, and he was a man of great determination. 
But he had what seemed to be an isolationist attitude. He did not appear to 
want to co-operate with the other utilities, and he insisted also upon building 
isolated hydro plants such as the Whatshan and the Spillimacheen, with diesel 
installations of course on the Cariboo. 

This is a natural situation. I do not think it is a reflection upon dny boda 
The power commission started out in that way, and in a sense it tended to have 
a chip on its shoulder. It has tried to get by without help from its neighbours. 
However the results have been very unsatisfactory. The Whatshan plant had 
a rather unfortunate disaster which was in a sense due to this isolationist 
attitude, when a tunnel developed a leak. A penstock tunnel developed a leak 
when water came up under an area behind the powerhouse. This went on for. 
nearly two years. However, Mr. Weston and the power commission were very 
reluctant to shut down the plant to inspect the tunnel because it would have 
put their customers in the dark—well, not in the dark, but it would have shut 
down industry for perhaps two or three days. So they hoped for the best, but 
the best was not forthcoming. 

A slide eventually took the whole switching station into the river, knockingill 
out the Whatshan plant, and industry had to go on short hours, but West 
Kootenay jumped into the breach. It is perfectly natural. Everybody always 
does it in an emergency of this kind. The tunnel had to be grouted and maee 
safe. rf 
Mr. Weston resigned over this. That was the first five years of the com- . 
mission. From 1950 to 1955 things did not change a great deal; the commissio 
grew somewhat larger. I think in that period the advantages of interconnection 
with other utilities began to seep into the minds of the people in this power 
commission. However, in 1955 Mr. Lee Briggs, the manager of the power com-_ 
mission at that time, became involved in a financial dispute with Mr. Bennett 
about rates and financing of the commission, and the result was that he and 
the commissioners resigned for the second time. 

A new commission was appointed from 1955 to 1961. You might say this 
is at age 10 to age 16, so far as the commission is concerned; we are into our 
teens now on the commission. Mr. Keenleyside has been chairman, and the. 
organization has been maturing; but a very important thing happened in 1959 
in that the Columbia negotiations reached a fruitful stage. The draft treaty © 
which had been through negotiation in 1960 was signed in January, 1961. 

Now, the commission saw the chance to get up on even terms with their 
neighbours and not have to be the low man on the totem pole. The way to 
do this was to build the High Arrow dam. This was the dam which could be 
built in four years as they said at that time, and which would involve no 
generation problems for the Commission since the United States, would deliver 
power of approximately 500 megawatts right at the border. It is no wonder the 
disadvantages of the High Arrow dam were found to be acceptable, because’ 
here they could get a big block of low cost power. 

So, the treaty was signed in 1961. Of course, the power commission at 
that time wanted it ratified right away so that everything would go ahead. 
However, Premier Bennett evidently had been having one of his famous looks 
at things, and in the fall of 1961 he expropriated the B.C. Electric and presided 
at a shotgun marriage of the B.C. Power Commission and B.C. Electric, who 
had perhaps not been on too friendly terms in the past owing to various points 
of friction. 

From then until 1964 this marriage, you might say, has been shaking 
down. I do not believe the complete British Columbia Hydro and Power ry 


| 
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uthority is really too coherent an organization yet, but it will get there. 
Anyway, we have now reached age 19 for the British Columbia Hydro and — 
Power Authority and we are faced with this Columbia treaty. The British 
umbia Hydro and Power Authority, or the section of it which is basically 
original officials of the power commission, is the group which is pushing 
ratification of this treaty. You might say, well, why do they not let go of 
ae Arrow, because with the Peace now in the picture and Mica firmly 
mcluded in the treaty, there just is no really valid fundamental or vital reason 
yw for building High Arrow; we can do without it. In all my discussions 
h people, I find they all say the same things; even Mr. Martin says that 
e were negotiating de novo—which I presume means starting again; I do 
yt know if any legal persons here would confirm this, but it is my interpreta- 
n—he would try for some other features in the treaty. He was not specific. 
- We are faced with expediency in this treaty. Engineering-wise we do not 
need it. Some people say the United States must have it; that they insist on 
it. Well, I say that from a common sense point of view I do not see why they — 
should. It is of no great advantage to them. Last fall during the provincial 
alection, Mr. Perrault made pronouncements about Low Arrow, and I say 
here there is smoke there probably is fire. This is an indication that some 
scussion must have taken place on the possibility of eliminating this dam. 
Bo, have firmly come to the conclusion that it is expediency. 
“4 I would like to go over, in this presentation, the principles or rules we 
Ould use if we were tough enough and had enough internal fortitude to 
art again. It seems to me this is what has been so neglected in the original 
aegotiations. I have pointed out where I think the pressures came from, and 
t seems to me it adds up; it adds up engineering-wise and from a common — 
sense point of view. I sympathize with those concerned. I do not say that any- | 
ody was doing anything you might call wrong. I might disagree with the 
values assigned to different factors, but it was an honest approach to the > 
situation. The present approach is honest so far as expediency is concerned, — 
out from an engineering point of view, I do not think it is. In other words, I 
‘eel strongly that a certain amount of camouflage is being used; that is, that. 
rtain advantages are being blown up greater than they actually are in saying 
hat we must have this dam. 
i 4 To get back to the matter of going at it alone, in this brief I have listed 
he factors which I think should be considered in developing hydro power or 
actually developing water resources. I have listed hydro power for the water | 
nd of it. We have hydro power, and we can make cost comparisons from 
her sources; we have navigation, irrigation, recreation, pollution and fish, 
| of which are connected with water. On the land side of it, we should 
asider the value of the land, the uses to which the land can be put at its — 
vation and climate, and whatever agriculture has developed or could be ~ 
veloped. There are industrial needs for water; there is living space, as you 
ight call it, residential, lakeshore property, parks, hunting and that sort of ze 
g. When you look these over, some rather obvious principles seem to 
velop; that is, that you should make your large storage reservoirs where . 
u are sacrificing land at as high an elevation as practicable with inflow and 
e cost of the dams. The advantages of high elevation storage are that the 
and is much less valuable for any other use, and it also gives the maximum ‘ 
forage of electric energy; the higher you store an acre foot of water, the 
oportionately greater stored energy you have achieved. Generally, the object — 
toring water is, in effect, to store electric energy. Also, storage well up — 
otects the channels of the rivers below against heavy flooding, and they 
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do this inherently as part of the storage function which is to intercept high 
flows in spring and early summer and parcel it out through the winter when 
it is required, for hydro power. 

This is one point where I think there is a lot of distortion about firm 
power. You people have listened, read and have thoughts on firm power by 
which we evaluate everything, and in an integrated system this is just not s 
It is firm energy in general we are after, and if we have many sources of fir 
energy we usually can draw on them at different times to meet the firm loa 
requirements. In a case like the Columbia, where we can make a profitab 
agreement with the United States to release water at certain times of t 
year to suit their requirements the obvious thing is to intercept as much wate 
as possible and store it until the Americans want it. Forget about the firm 
power; and get the firm energy when you release the water. Fit this firm 
energy into your system load by using sources such as the Peace, Moran 
and so on and enter into a co-operative agreement with the northwest powe 
pool, in the United States. In this way, this energy can be more valuable than 
firm power, which is power you produce throughout the year on an even 
basis. I think this is one place we have gone badly astray. 


In reviewing the. history of the power commission, I find they wanted 
firm power; they were the small man on the team and did not want to look 
to their neighbours, for integrated operation. We must not be isolationists b t 
co-operative with other utilities; otherwise we will need a re-regulating res- 
ervoir. But, if you join the human race in the power business the re-regula- 
tion need will decrease enormously and, in general, it practically disappears. 
So, this is one of these very unfortunate situations where we have put our- 
selves in a rut at the start. 


Now, by Mr. Bennett’s action the power commission and British Columbi 
electric, were quite forcibly integrated. I would say the Americans have i 
dicated their willingness to co-operate electrically between our Columbi 
dams and their system. This is perfectly logical; it is one of the cases wher 
two and two make five. If we put our sources together we need less reser 
and, in this way, we help each other. 


of high elevation storages are that it stores the maximum energy for the wate 
available and also gives maximum flood protection downstream—storag 
reservoirs at high elevations use land of low value for other purposes. 


Now, the lower elevations, including our large lakes and main river valley 
should be used only for storage and power within limits compatible with th 
following: minimum flooding of land usable for other purposes; improvemen 
of recreation and living space; improvement of navigation; improvement 0 
agriculture by pumped irrigation and reduction of flooding in high run-off year, 

These principles do not seriously conflict with power generation. Ther 
may be some conflict, an example of which is Kootenay lake which was subjec 
_ to an International Joint Commission order in 1938. Actually the West Kootena 
Power Company was given the authority to store up to 6 feet above low wate 
on the Kootenay lake provided they did certain remedial works that wo 
reduce the flood levels, namely, the dredging of the channel at the outlet of 
lake and putting in a control dam so they could hold the water up 6 feet abovi 
low water level and, at high flows, release that water. I think this has worke 
out extremely well. There were publi hearings held. Everyone’s right wa 
examined. Actually, this has been a very conservative approach to Kootenaj 
lake, which has a rise and fall of 18 feet or, in the extreme, 23 feet. We ar 
only using 6 feet. But, during the war there was an emergency and a sup 
plementary order was granted to store 8 feet. I do not think circumstance 
indicated this was harmful. 
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_ Further, when the Waneta plant was put on the line in 1954 the need for 
his storage for Caminco disappeared, and so this supplementary order was 
allowed to lapse. Therefore, you will see we should use these lakes. This applies 
to the Arrow, Slocan, Okanagan and Kootenay, at these low elevations; we 
should use them between their natural high and low levels for storage within 
a range which does not damage seriously all these other values of beaches, 
navigation and so forth. The amount of power we sacrifice is going to be very 
minor, particularly in the long run, because power systems are growing and 
srowing year after year, and what seems a large resource this year or even 
within the next ten years will look like a drop in the bucket in 50 years time. 


: I have seen this happen in my rather short career. I can recall the plant 
we put in at Brilliant in 1944; that was our huge plant, with 90,000 kilowatts. 
It was twice as big as any other we had. It was the star performer. Then, we 
built Waneta and now Brilliant sort of goes into the back room and gathers 
dust. No one is interested in looking at it. One unit in Waneta has the same 
sapacity as the whole Brilliant plant. And, Waneta’s day is only so long; there 
will be bigger ones coming along. Eventually, if you want to look far enough 
ahead, all the hydro plants will be sort of auxiliary sources of power and we 
will have to depend on nuclear or other supplies. But, I must say in British 
Columbia this is a long, long way away. However, you can see it occurring in 
Ontario. 

| So, why would we destroy resources that are growing in value throughout 
the years for a short term advantage in hydro production. 


If I may, I would like to get the charts at this time because I want to 
cefer to something in respect of Mica. I do not know whether or not you people 
have the charts but one I am referring to is figure 4, which shows the pattern 
of run-off on the Columbia. Now, I do not profess to say this chart is precisely 
accurate. This is one thing about the whole brief; I am not trying to pin things 
own to the last decimal point but I am trying to get over the pattern and the 
significance of these different factors. These flows were taken from a gauge | 
station near Revelstoke, and the pattern at Mica would be very similar. There © 
are no lakes in between these two stations. I have used the percentage in each 
month at Revelstoke and applied it to the total run-off at Mica. You will see 
hat May, June, July and August are the big run-off months, and this is the 
lood hazard period. 


_ To protect downstream areas from floods one has to intercept the flow in 
hose months, generally speaking May, June and July. Mica has an enormous 
storage reservoir, actually 20 million acre feet of which 12 million acre feet 
an be controlled or withdrawn with the rest in the bottom of the reservoir. 
Ince you seal off the construction openings that water is what is called dead 
torage. 

So we have 12 million acre feet of space available in that reservoir for 
ontrolling purposes. If we want firm power out of Mica, and this is power year 
ound continuously, we would have to regulate the flow to this 100 per cent 
ine on this chart. The amount of storage required is that block shown above 
he 100 per cent line. We would release it in this deficient period where the 


ictual flow drops down to 16 per cent of average. I think this represents about 


our million acre feet to five million acre feet. That is a very poor use of the 
Vlica reservoir. 
If we look at it on a system basis we have got space where we can store 
ul that water and we can take no power out of Mica in May, June and July, 
or arguments sake, but we would use other resources. One must remember 
hat in these months the system load is lower than in the winter months, so 


his is a favourable factor in cutting back on a plant of this kind. If we store _ 
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the water that comes down in May, June and July we store 8.3 million acl 
feet. If we go into August we can store up to 10.5 million acre feet. The reservo 
has the capacity to do this. 
If you have an integrated system what you are doing is storing energ 
for use in the wintertime when, on general pool calculations, power is wort 
exactly twice what it is in the summertime. There are utility companies 
private power companies which will offer two kilowatt hours in the summer 
you will give them back one in the winter. That is why Mica is so much mo 
valuable if used as a winter energy producer than if it is set up as a firm pow 
producer year round, and you use your reservoir to much better advantage 
fact I have heard figures mentioned indicating that a power company will off 
ten kilowatts in the summer to get back four in the winter. The East Kootena 
Power Company and the Calgary Power Company have a somewhat simil 
arrangement which at one time was on a 2 to 1 basis. Whether they still hay 
that or not I do not know, but there is a general picture of a 2 to 1 ratio valu 
between winter and summer power. That is the way Mica should be used. T 
present treaty only assigns seven million acre feet out of Mica which I fee 
not the best use of Mica on an integrated system basis. 
When you are referring to firm power only, integrated with a limite 
system, you must realize there is a problem in respect of studies made bh 
Montreal Engineering Company and other consultants in that they were not 
given the whole continent to survey to see what should be done, but wel 
asked to work this out perhaps integrated with a Peace river development. 
think the only study I have seen so far integrated the Columbia power wi 
the Clearwater which is an extremely small potential system. I think this stud 
was instituted when the power commission was looking at the Clearwater ar 
when there was a separation, or an ideological wall between it and the B 
Electric Company. There may have been a study carried out in respect of 
. Peace river in the meantime, but in that regard the transmission lines are go 
to Kemano and the northwest power pool to the south. We are signing up f 
60 years and we should not be restricted to making our plans on the basis th 
we are not going to connect with these other systems. That seems almost absu 
to me. 
The next chart, figure 5, shows essentially what the United States hi 
offered us for the use of our storage. Figure 5 was made before the protocol 
was signed when we were going to get power back into Canada. We started o 
after we got this 15,500,000 acre feet in operation, with 763 megawatts 
average energy returned to Canada. Over the years this was estimated to d 
as shown, down to approximately 200 megawatts. That is one of the bad thin 
about downstream power entitlement. It had exactly the wrong shape require 
by our system needs. It started off too big and ended up too small. There a 
reasonable facts behind this idea and I do not blame the United States 
putting it forth. The United States said this is what it is worth to the Un 
States and we should work out what we could do with it. 
Figure 6 represents the kilowatts converted into the lump sum paym 
with everything projected on up to 1973. 


This curve is well established and I do not think there can be any significal 
argument with the shape of it. It goes up more rapidly at the beginning ’ 
about 10 million acre feet, or 12 million acre feet and then gradually cur 
over. The significance of this is that the storage above 12,500,000 acre feet is @ 
less value per acre foot than the first added blocks of storage. | 

I have shown some options here. If we back off the treaty to 12,500, 000 
acre feet and attain this by using 8.1 million acre feet out of Mica, accordi 
to this curve, our equivalent payment in 1973 would be reduced to $375 mill 
from $416 million. That is a reduction of $41 million, but the cost estimates ¢ 
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eroue sey AhGeony projects are such that there is an apparent saving f 
somewhere of the order of $26 million up to almost $50 million depend- 
1 whether you leave the generation out or put it in. In my chart on eco-— 
did not have any split of cost, with or without generation, so I had 
" in with generation. It could probably go in without generation unless 
eed power. 
Figure 7 represents the treaty plan and I think everything there is fairly & 
V ous. One thing that gripes me all the time, of course, is this Arrow lakes ; 


y enay river there are some dotted belies: of dams which indicate that ae. J 
e above the Libby power pool you have the option in the future of build- 
he Bull river dam or the Copper creek diversion. 


You notice the Kootenay river extends to the left quite a bit above the _ 
nal Flats area where it almost joins the Columbia river. We have the right | 

the future to divert so many acre feet, I think 1,500,000 at that point, into 

Solumbia to increase generation at Mica, but unlese you have a storage > 
voir to absorb the spring freshet you would be in a lot of trouble with 
nel problems down through the Windermere lake. Certainly one way to. 
id this would be to build the Bull river dam plus a small dike at the Canal 
is area, using the Bull river dam as storage to catch this surge which can : 
eleased either way, north or south. j 


tis would preserve Windermere lake in the Columbia lakes area and give 
controlled flow down into that area which would be valuable. However, in 
y case this is ee which is in our control; _we can do it in the future ; 


acre fees at Canal Flats. I think it is an excellent feature. I have a 
rel with it. However, the protocol papers indicate a type of diversion dit- i 


ling. I take issue with this. You would have serious channel flooding if you u 
ve run tbat spring freshet down this rather eit ah channel, instead of eas | 


; Mr. DEANE: There is nothing in the treaty “he prevents us from building 
> ‘Bull river dam. 


at ae you ioe to have a diehae area to give you a conteetien relades 
ise you get too large a flow at one time. One diversion structure does 
do anything to moderate the eon it RIAs directs a. 


Oy ile 
Ni 
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Mr. DEANE: The alternative would be to build the Luxor dam on t 
other side. This would give you a storage reservoir to the north. Howevs 
this is destructive of the existing lakes. if 


The CHAIRMAN: I wonder whether we could permit Mr. Deane to con 
plete his summary before we put in our interventions? 


Mr. DEANE: The figure eight shows the so called McNaughton plan as 
I see it, although I hesitate to be too specific on this plan. It seems to né 
there are alternatives to it; it is not all going to be built at once. I thin 
you have been well briefed on this plan and I have just drawn it here fo 
your attention. There is one point I would like to stress here. This sho 
15.4 million acre feet of total Canadian storage, which is perfectly corre¢ 
but I do not think it is completely comparable with the 15.5 million aa 
feet of the treaty plan because the 15.5 million acre feet would be augmenter 
by 5.1 or 5.05 million acre feet in the Libby dam. So the total storage e 
visioned in the treaty plan is really 20.5 million acre feet, and the McNaughtor 
plan is 15.4 million acre feet. You are up on that part of the curve and the 
‘value there is not as great as it is at the beginning, but this is a more 
moderate plan. 

The plan on which I feel very strongly and which we should be lookin, 
at if there were some political way to do it is the so-called conservation plan 
This plan is not anything I have dreamed up out of the blue; it is right ou 
of the I.C.R.E.B. report where it was shown as the non- “diversion plan witl 
what is called the alternate, in which the High Arrow dam is eliminatec 
The possible projects listed there were three in number: Non-diversion, Coppel 
creek diversion and Dorr diversion. They all had Murphy creek installed 
in fact they had the complete development and all the dams installed. There 
were three alternates to these which eliminated the High Arrow dam an¢ 
just left the Murphy dam remaining. Therefore, I do not want you to thie 
that this is something I dreamed up on my own. 

As I see it this is the plan that achieves the storage which everybody 
needs, floods the least land and displaces the least number of people. Wher 
you take the long view, the economic loss or the power loss resulting from 
eliminating the High Arrow dam seems almost insignificant. It is listed in 
this report as 196 megawatts in total of which Canada would be entitled tc 
98 megawatts. You will therefore have this expensive High Arrow dam with 
a long range earning power of 98 megawatts—it just does not make sens 
If you were putting up the High Arrow dam initially and nothing else, then 
you could make some economic sense, but when you combine it with the 
other projects, it really begins to look very poor. 

On the last sheet, figure 10, you will see my attempt at a simplified 
economic analysis of these projects. You will see on the top line we sa 
the projects included in the treaty. The at site power in average kilowa 
is probably modified by increasing the height of the dam and juggling t 
water flow figures, but this is only the potential, this is only for an 

The assigned storage for United States control would be 154 million acre 
feet, the total cost of the project value up to 1973 is $448 maith and th 
flood benefit payment is $85 million, the net cost is $363 million and the 
lump sum payment is $416 million, leaving a profit, as published in all these! 
papers, of $53 million. 


_ Everyone who sees this says this is a wonderful deal, but what are 
alternatives if you get over this negotiating problem which is artificial 
my opinion? For the quickest comparison let us leave out High Arrow a 
has become frightfully expensive. Mica and Duncan will certainly give 
flood control required by the United States. To go along on the same ba 
there is no change in the potential power. The storage available is cut b 


| 
| 


: 
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million acre feet, if we still stick to this 7 million at Mica. I feel that 
be enlarged, but that would not affect the cost of the project. If we 
e that curve as a guide to the lump sum payment we might expect, it seems 
rfectly reasonable to me to come up with a $83 million profit, and we still 
ive our Arrow valley. So I would say this is well worth a second look. 
meone else, however, may say, “Oh dear, that 8.4 million acre feet is too 
r down from 15.5 million acre feet; it is not the same treaty at all, you 


‘ 


: uld not call this an amendment, this is a new treaty”’. 


et We seem to have a new treaty anyway, so perhaps my thinking there 
was not quite justified. To me that is an excellent arrangement, and we have 
Murphy creek if we want to build it in the future for power, which is our 
ousiness. 

' The next two are the ones I would say the power commission were look- 
ing at in 1959. Do not build Mica, do not spend all your money on that big 
oroject up there; just build Duncan and High Arrow and really go after the 
Jollars. You have no future power production potential but you have a pile 
of money in the bank and you have lost your valley. I do not mind about 
whether or not you have money in the bank, money is one of the most variable 
things with which you can deal in actual value these days. So I came down to 
the project. It is listed as being equal in over-all benefits. All these six projects 
were said to be equal in viability. The difference in cost and power was said 
babe so small that it was within the allowable error that might creep in. One 
oroject was as good as another as far as power was concerned. 

_. Mr. HerripcE: Would you mind mentioning the names so that it will be 
slear to people reading the record? 

_ Mr. Deane: The last group of projects would be Mica, Duncan and Murphy. 
Murphy is low level storage in the Arrow lakes to the level of 1,402, which 
evidently had been set with the idea of minimizing damage. This could be 
varied up and down two or three feet. When you go down, you sacrifice some 
power; when you go up, you sacrifice some land. 

_ At Castlegar the 1948 flood level was 1,405, so this pool level at Castlegar 
would be three feet below the 1948 flood level. On the upper lake, which is 
much the largest part of the lake above the narrows, the 1848 flood level was 
ut 1,410 owing to constrictions at the Burton narrows between the two lakes. 
The maximum pool level would be eight feet below the 1948 flood level on the 
upper lake, which would seem to me to be almost an ideal level for beaches, 
recreation and so forth. This price also includes dredging of the narrows at 
Burton and the Arrow Park area. I believe in the I.C.I.B. estimate there was 
67 million assigned to the dredging project, which is very similar to the 
Sootenay lake dredging. One puts in the control dam and dredges out the old 
aatural control. This allows one to drain out floods more quickly and to im- 
prove navigation—both very constructive objectives. 

The last line gives 219,000 kilowatts of average power at site installed at 
Murphy. One still has a $32 million profit. How on earth one can pass up a 
Jeal like that is beyond me. It is beyond my comprehension that anyone should 
say that it is too hazardous to reopen the treaty. The stake is very great; and 
we should take a long look at it and say that we just cannot consider it on the 
basis of expediency. x 
| i That is the end of the charts, but there is one other thing I would like to 
stress if I might have about five minutes more. ira 
| On the board I have put a chart which lists some words. The first heading, 
angible Values” is rather significant. However, young, bright engineers— 
neers who are now like myself in my youth—go for the words under the 
her heading. 


‘Int 


‘ 
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Mr. HrerripGe: Mr: Deane, would you mind explaining the chart so the 
it will be clear to those reading the record. 


Mr. DEANE: The chart is divided in two by a heavy vertical line. The head 
ing on the left hand side is “Intangible Values’; the heading on the right han¢ 
side is ‘Tangible Dollar Values”. Under the first heading I have listed the 
words: people, justice, nationhood, water, beaches, and recreation. No doubt 
there are other words that would fit in there very well. On the right hand 
side under the heading “Tangible Dollar Values” I have listed things that can 
generally be expressed in dollars: power, kilowatt hours, and words such aS 
convenience, re-regulation, benefit/cost ratio, computer study, engineeri ag 
study. Those are all in this tangible area. Down below, straddling the two heads 
ings, I have two or three more words: flood control, agriculture, and navigation, 

In evaluating projects, how does one put in the value of beaches or the 
dollar value of displacing someone from their home which has been established 
for 30 years? That must be a matter of judgment; that is the only way in which 
one can do it. Therefore, the person who is making these judgments is a matter 
of extreme importance. Engineers have their views and conservationists and 
others need to be heard. Some engineers are also conservationists, and I class 
myself somewhat in that category. However, I think I have changed in the pa 
ten or twenty years. I could have made quite a different decision 20 years ago 
on this sort of thing from the decision I make today. 

If one wants to think of computer studies and cost/benefit ratios, where 
could one obtain a better benefit to cost ratio than from importing slaves 
from Africa into the United States? How do you count the cost today? 

There is another interesting point on computer studies that I would h ce 
to mention. For electricity meters the Department of Trade and Commerce 
has regulations with regard to accuracy, and they say that all meters shall be 
adjusted as close as practicable to zero error. That is a very fine objective. 
- However, they say they will accept meters for sealing within a range of plus 
or minus two per cent of zero error. This means that if you adjust a meter 
as well as you can and then send it to the Department of Trade and Commer 
to be tested and checked, and if it registers 1.9 per cent fast, every 10 
kilowatt hours that go through that meter are shown on the dial as 101. 
kilowatt hours. By computer methods one could say, “Well, now, how closel 
should we set these meters? If we try to set them all at 1.9, how many oO 
them will pass?” Eventually, one can come up with some point at which 
to set them, and if you feel that is the way to do it they will average above 
the zero error. This is certainly a darned good benefit for the cost of doing 
it, but of course it is completely wrong. One just does not do it. If yo 
believe the computer 100 per cent and look at the regulations, you can 
arrive at a program that would give you a better cash return. 

Those might be rather off-beat examples of computer results, twill 
think they express my idea. Computers should be considered with caution 
They should not be considered to be gospel just because they pour out a mass 
of figures and a mass of paper. It is what one feeds into them and how ong 
evaluates what finally comes out that counts. | 

It has been said the federal government cannot change any of the 
projects because the provincial government decides how to use its resources 
In this situation, I quite agree that the province should have veto power 
In other words, the federal government should not have the authority to de 
something that the provincial government objects to. By the same token 
the federal government should have jurisdiction over provincial project 
which affect some of those things shown on my chart under the headin} 
of intangible values. I do not think the tangible dollar values are too significant 
values changes and dollars are continuously changing. However, when ; 


| and and people. 
4 Surely it is the duty of the federal government to preserve the land of 


long-range basis. In the Arrow Lakes, as I have pointed out, we are going 
into it on the basis of expediency, and we are flooding out between 27,000 
md 30,000 acres of land forever, creating a permanent loss to Canada of 
at land. I just cannot see, from the federal government’s point of view, 
hat we are getting any reasonable value for this. 
| The seaway has been quoted. Well, we did it at the seaway, so we should uy 
do it here. But this is a ridiculous argument. If we lost land on the seaway, 
I say we should try to preserve land elsewhere. And secondly, in the west — : 
‘Kootenay area we have narrow valleys. Mr. Byrne has pointed out that the : 
East Kootenay has wide valleys, whereas in the West Kootenay we have 
harrow valleys. That is quite true. But this to me is no argument for flooding 
out 27,000 acres in the Arrow valley. It is all the more reason for preserving 
it. You might just as well argue that we drain the lake down and try to 
btain more land in this way in the narrow areas. Surveys show that only 
ne per cent of our land is suitable for agriculture and residential use in the 
‘Kootenays. This is in great contrast with the prairies, where large lakes 
‘are considered of great advantage, especially in the northern prairies. 
be I do not think there would be any objection to flooding large areas for 
the storage of water on the Prairies; but we have these precious narrow 
green strips in the Kootenays, and somebody has to stand up for them. 
These are extremely limited areas that we have been blessed with, and we my 
have not been convinced that what we are to get from the flooding of these 
places is comparable to what we are losing. This is one area where the | 
ederal government has an absolute duty to use its power, and I say we Bs ri 
ill go along with the rest of this treaty, but we cannot accept this flooding 
yf the Arrow lakes for what is coming out of it. 
The second point, which is equally important to me, is this matter of” | 
yeople and justice. There are some 1,800 people in the Arrow valley who have 4 
me ad their homes there for many, many years. The present scheme will mean 
that they will have to get out, because their property and homes are to be 
flooded. 
Mr. HerRipce: You mean the ones directly affected? . rey 
Mr. DEANE: I am talking about the ones who will be directly displaced. 
Here again, some projects of vast benefit to Canada might require people to 
et out of their homes. I think they would accept it generally when they have 
had a fair hearing and it has been proven to be of an advantage to Canada, 
" shich justifies their being displaced. But this is just not the case in respect of 
‘the Arrow lakes flooding. Rei 
We have a vast melting pot of projects in here. It is not one project ata 
ime. It is all very complicated and confusing so that these people do not know | 
f they are being treated justly or not. But I for one am willing to stand 
“up and say that the advantages to be obtained by flooding this valley are just — 
' nowhere near enough to justify kicking these people out. In fact from chart 
0. 10, I do not see any justification economically, either. 0 a 
It was somewhat different before the Peace power project was put under 
onstruction. The federal government has twice, in the last 60 years, asked 
people to come forward and fight for Canada. Some of them did not come back. 
How can the federal government pass up its responsibility to these people. It 
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was not the provincial government but the federal government who asked fo! 
volunteers to fight for Canada. What were they fighting for? I suggest they 
were fighting for a little piece of Canada in the Arrow valley. The idea of 
the federal government saying that it is up to the provincial government to 
determine what is going to be flooded sticks in my throat. 
Those are two reasons why. All this material on the right hand side, is fine, 
but it should be kept in its place. The really important values are on the left 
side, the so-called intangible values. 
I would like to quote a famous Canadian on this matter, just to close my 
remarks. I refer to John McRae who died in 1918, and what he said was this: 
In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place, and in the sky 
The larks still bravely singing fly, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 
We are the dead, short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie in Flanders fields. 
Take up our quarrel with the foe, 
To you from failing hands we throw 
The Torch—be yours to hold it high; 
If ye break faith with us who die, 
We shall not sleep though poppies grow in Flanders fields. 
Mr. ByRNE: Just before we leave these tangible and intangible charts, ‘i 
would like to ask the witness one question. It is generally accepted that of 
the approximately one billion, two hundred million people in the world, about 
80 per cent go to bed hungry. Looking at that chart, could the witness say which 
of those benefits or values, tangible or intangible, are most likely to assist 
in feeding those hungry bellies? 
Mr. DEANE: I would certainly say that hunger must be on the intangible 
side. I do not see how you can put a dollar value on hunger. d 
Mr. Byrne: If dollars represent goods, services, and products, which 
they usually do, which is most likely to fill the hungry belly? 
Mr. DEANE: Agriculture, I would say. 
Mr. Byrne: What about nationhood and justice? ’ 
The CHAIRMAN: I have a long list of people who wish to ask questions, 
and I am sure there are many others. Now, Mr. Macdonald. 
Mr. MAcDONALD: You made some difference to the number of professional 
engineers in that area who endorsed your views. Could you tell us how 
many of those engineers are civil engineers experienced in hydraulics? 
Mr. DEANE: No, I cannot, offhand, but I could supply that information. 
Mr. Macponaup: Are they all civil engineers experienced in hydraulics? 
Mr. DEANE: Certainly not. 
Mr. MacponaLp: You referred to the benefit of technical improvement 
and you made use of the word camouflage. Are you suggesting that Montreal 
Engineering has not made an honest statement about the technical value 
involved. 
Mr. DEANE: Not in the least, sir. 


| 
treaty and documents involved? You took exception to the fact that the treaty 
contains so much detail. 
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-Mr. DEANE: I think this is a mistake. From my experience in the power 
business I would say that such detailed clauses seem to me always to lead 
to trouble in the future, and especially in a project of this kind. 
a Mr. MAcDONALD: Therefore you would disagree with General McNaughton 
who wants to tie it down even more specifically to the last drop of water. 
_ Mr. Deane: I have not seen General McNaughton’s submission, but this 
is my view on the matter. 
| Mr. MAcDONALD: Could you tell me first whether you are an employee of 
the West Kootenay Power Company, or of Cominco itself. 
_ Mr. Deane: I am 25 per cent West Kootenay and 75 per cent Cominco, 
I do not think this is confidential. 

Mr. MacDONALD: Have you had experience in the planning and develop- 
ment of a large hydroelectric power system? 
Mr. DEANE: Yes. | 
Mr. Macponatp: Is hydrology your specific responsibility in this company? 
Mr. DEANE: No. 
Mr. Macponatp: I presume Mr. Wadeson has that responsibility? 


: Mr. DEANE: Well, among others; it is a shared responsibility among many 
persons. 


| Mr. MacponatpD: Does Mr. Anderson also share that responsibility with 
Mr. Wadeson? 


Mr. DEANE: You are asking, I think, rather leading questions. I am not 
speaking for Cominco. I am here on my own account. 


_ Mr. Macponatp: What I am trying to do is check on the area of your 
experience. 

: The CHAIRMAN: With respect, perhaps it is appropriate that I read into 
the record the letter I received from the company. I think you have been an 
admirable witness today, and have given a very good presentation, but I 
think it is only fair that you be frank with the committee and answer, if you 
know, what are the general duties of these persons who are referred to. 
You do know I did receive a letter from the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada— 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): On a point of order, 
constantly you have refused to have any documents included in the record, 
and I do not think we should start now. 

_ The CuHarirMAN: I am not proposing to introduce any information in the 
record, but I thought it was a rather direct question put to the witness with 
regard to whether or not Mr. Wadeson, and another name, Mr. Anderson, 
were hydraulic engineers. 

: Mr. Macponatp: If I am embarrassing the witness, I will withdraw the ey 
question. 

Mr. HerRIpGE: The witness has been completely frank in stating to the 
committee that he represented himself and was not representing the views © 
of the companies mentioned this morning. 


Mr. Macpona.p: I really was trying only to tie down the witness’ personal — 
experience in the field of hydrology in particular. I will not press it. Do you © 
support the McNaughton plan, so-called, or is your support given to the: con=- | 
servation plan as referred to in your brief? 


Mr. DEANE: My support of the McNaughton plan is limited to the elimina- 
tion of High Arrow dam; but to answer your question fairly, I would say I 
= not support the complete McNaughton plan. 


OTE areas ot OTA ON A a 
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Mr. Macponautp: You would say, looking at the treaty purely from 
standpoint of development of projects, that you would support the treaty, the 
protocol and sales agreement if High Arrow dam was eliminated. 

Mr. DEANE: I would. 


Mr. MacponaLpD: Do you feel that the protocol and sales agreement have 
_ improved the original treaty arrangement? } 
Mr. Deane: Well, fundamentally it has filled in the financial aspects which 

were left quite blank in the original one. ; 
Mr. Macpona.p: I do not mind if you wish to sit down, or if you prefer t t 
stand up, that is fine. 
Mr. Brewin: May I ask a supplementary question. You say you did not 
support the McNaughton plan, except with regard to the elimination of Hig! 
Arrow. I would ao you to page 8 of af Aas brief where you say: 


ia 


discuss the merits and drawbacks of this plan except to endorse the 
elimination of High Arrow. 


Do I take it that while you are not supporting it, you are not opposin 
it either? 

Mr. DEANE: This is true. I want to confine my brief to the west Kootenay} 
side. What alternatives are you giving me? You can support something and you 
can oppose it; I am not supporting the McNaughton plan and I am not oppos- 
ing it. % 

Mr. MacpdoNnaLp: What you are saying is that you are not compelena to 
assess— 

Mr. Kinpt: Oh— 


with regard to the east Kootenay. With regard to the Arrow, I have fundame 
convictions, and I am here to put forth my convictions and leave my opini 


Mr. MacponaLp: Your opinions with reference to the east Kootenay are 
not strong enough to lead you to support the McNaughton plan. 


Mr. DEANE: I think that is a fair statement. 


respect of the safety of the High Arrow dam. Do you still feel it is unsafe? 
think it is fair to point out to you that we have had a number of soil expert 
who have made a study of the area and have testified to its safety. f 
Mr. DEANE: I think what you are referring to is what I wrote in the pa 
about flood control or a menace. If you read that carefully, I think you wo 
find that I referred to a financial menace; that is, that it would cost a lot 
money to make it safe and I think that has been proven. 
Mr. Macponap: You do not feel there is any fundamental unsafety? 
Mr. DEANE: I do not question the integrity or the capability of the peopl 
building the dam; nor do I question their capability to make it safe. 
_ Mr. Macponatp: Have you any particular views about the safety of the 
Murphy creek dam? 
Mr. Deane: Not fundamentally, because we are only storing water low 
than the maximum high level at Murphy creek, so if it washed out you woul 
have no major flood; you would just be back to the 1948 flood level. x 
“Mr. Macpona.p: Even though the town of Trail is immediately downstream, 
you are saying it will not matter whether Murphy creek washes out. ; 
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BANE: I ee Hot aa the thought of Murphy creek or pa hoe 


a) ee This was one of the somewhat camouflaged propositions in my © 
Re-regulation has been batted around and around. They will say it will 
t and diminish it, but they never say how much. In my view if Murphy — 
ica are eens properly with other resources of B.C. Hydro and 
orthwest Power Pool, the conflict is negligible. 


Mr. MACDONALD: Would you machine Murphy creek right away, assuming - 
s agreed in the treaty plan? 


_ Mr. DEANE: If I could find a customer. 
a MAcDONALD: So, you do not consider it feasible from a generation 


“ everything, including the generation at Murphy, and you will have 
5,000 or 219,000 kilowatts available there of average energy. Now, the costs ai 


Mr. Ee conan c: Is it vie relevant in respect of the planning of a dam to 
d out at what economic cost it could be delivered to a Pp 


Mr. Deane: But, for the purpose of comparison and to amplify this, let — 
yy we do not put the generators in at Murphy; that cannot be any worse 
. not having a customer, and this will save many millions of dollars. You 
( vert to your $53 million profit figure. 
Mr. Macponatp: In respect of the question of re-regulation, I would like | 
iO refer you to a passage in the Montreal Engineering report which pointed out — 
le g eater use of the Mica creek storage for flood control in the McNaughton 
would deprive that reservoir of some of its flexibility for power operation ~ 


Mon at Mica eae the treaty? 
r. DEANE: Not in detail but I have had experience on our own plants. 


mpany in this regard. , 
Mr. Deane: I have not studied the McNaughton plan relative to Mica 


f Mr, a etawitn- So, you are not really prepared to comment on the: 
sulated aspects of High or Low Arrow as they relate to Mica creek? 3 
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Mr. DEANE: There is one point. I would like to make. There is nowher 
that I know of on the Columbia or the Snake where there is a re-regula 
reservoir of this Arrow type as proposed. I am referring now to High Arro 
where there is no generation and a tremendous draw down. There are no 
dams in the United States which have no generation. If it is used for this 


it. 
Mr. MAcpDONALD: I refer you to the fourth head of your intangible values, 
nationhood. Surely you are not regarding as artificial the fact we have an 
international boundary? Is that not a real factor here? 
Mr. DEANE: That is an artificial factor so far as power is concerned; if 
you co-operate across that boundary you eliminate that problem. 


go it alone on the development of the Columbia river resources? 
Mr. DEANE: What is the alternative? What alternative are you offering to 
me? 
Mr. Macponatp: I should perhaps refer the question to General McNaugh- 
ton. You have spoken very strongly in favour of co-operation. Are you in favour 
of co-operation? 
Mr. DEANE: Yes, 100 per cent. 
Mr. MacponaLpD: On pages 7 and 8 of your brief you refer to the annual ual 
drawdown in the Arrow lakes as being detrimental to the recreational value 
of the lakes. Would you tell me what the natural fluctuation is during the 
months of July and August? | 
Mr. DEANE: Now? : 
Mr. Macponap: Well, the natural and current state of nature in “7 
year. 


in June ‘and ees in July. 
Mr. MacDONALD: Do the figures 8 to 12 feet seem out of proportion to you? 
Mr. DEANE: No; they seem to be in that range. a 
Mr. MacponaLp: The Montreal Engineering report shows the reservoir 
will be quite stable at full elevation during these months of average flow. Have 
you made any studies which would contradict that? 
Mr. DEANE: No, but we are up now above the natural levels; you have 
submerged the existing beaches and are up amongst the stumps. ( 
Mr. MAcDONALD: Do you assume similar beaches cannot be made available 
in the new reservoir level? 
Mr. DEANE: I assume what has happened before will happen again; they 
will not be at all comparable to the beaches we have at the present time. 
I do not say that one or two beaches will not be formed artificially, but 1 
they are left to form naturally they will not form in my lifetime. 
Mr. MacDoNALD: But you would agree it would be possible, in spite of the 
re-development of the area, to form beaches? : 
Mr. DEANE: I would say it would be financially impossible to form beaches) 
comparable to the existing ones. | 
Mr. Macponatp: Is it not a fact it would be preferable during the two dry) 
seasons of the year to have the water level stable instead of having the larg 
disparity we now have. 
Mr. KinpT: There is no disparity. 


Mr. MacponaLp: Mr. Kindt is mumbling there is no disparity. There is 
disparity of 8 to 12 feet. 
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Mr. DEANE: The Montreal Engineering Company did not spell out what! 
meant by constant level. 


4 Mr. MacponaLD: I would have to take a look at the appendix but my 
derstanding is that it is a stable level. 


Mr. DEANE: I did see the result of one study in respect of regulation on the 
row, which was not made by me. This study showed a much larger range 
than that. In other words, in some years the reservoir never did fill. I suppose 
that would be in a critical water year. I do not know how much below it was 
ibut I understand it was quite a substantial number of feet. 

| Mr. Macponatp: But the same disadvantage would apply to the natural 
level of the lake as well, would it not? 

_ Mr. DEANE: Well, I do not buy the idea that the High Arrow dam will 
produce significantly more stable levels. 

| Mr. MAcDONALD: Have you examined the Montreal Engineering Company 
report in this regard and, if so, what are your conclusions? 

f Mr. DEANE: No, and I do not know what their terms of reference are. As 
you know, this is important. The Montreal Engineering Company are highly 
skilful and do what they are told. But, very often they are quoted without the 
terms of reference included. 


Mr. Macponatp: But if their general terms of reference are to examine 
the relevant matters of the so-called McNaughton plan as opposed to the treaty 
plan this would give them a rather broad scope. 
ie - Mr. DEANE: I would like to know more. 
_ Mr. MACDONALD: Are you saying that you are not competent to judge their 
statements? 

Mr. Kinpt: That is unfair. 
_ Mr. DEANE: I might be if I had the information. 


HN 


' Mr. KinpT: I do not agree with Mr. Macdonald’s use of the word “com- 
petent” and I think he should withdraw it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the word “competent” does not have any 
insulting connotation in English and, Mr. Kindt, this is the second time you 
have wanted this word withdrawn. 


Mr. MacponaLpD: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Kindt is talking nonsense. The witness 
said he has not examined the report and any sensible person would recognize 
if he has not had the opportunity of examining the report he would not be 
competent to pass judgment on it. 


fe Mr. BREwIN: I do not think the word should be withdrawn but clarified. 
The word “competent” is ambiguous. It can mean lack of competence, ability 
or skill but, on the other hand, one might not be competent because he has not 
been given the opportunity to examine the evidence. The only trouble with 
Mr. Macdonald’s question is that it might imply on the part of the witness a 
lack of competence. 


Mr. Macponatp: Mr. Chairman, I seem to have a lot of coaches. 


' Mr. Deane, may I put the question this way: you are not in a position 
to pass judgment on this question because you have not examined the report? 


Mr. DEANE: That is correct. I am sorry if I misunderstood the use of the 
a “competent”. I took it you thought I did not know what I was doing. 


A Mr. Macponatp: I do not know why members of the committee have to 
endure these closure tactics from the right and the left but, Mr. Chairman, I 
take great exception to it. The hon. member to my right keeps throwing in 
remarks. After all, he is sensitive enough himself when members object to — 
the relevancy of his questions. 
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Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, we Ran a fair and an unbiased hearing. Nox V 
_ that you have stated, your question correctly—and we agree with it—let 1 us 
get on. 


LL. 


Mr. Macponatp: Mr. Deane, do you consider any of my questions to be 
unfair? 3 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think that really is relevant. 


Mr. Macponatp: If I cannot ask questions in a reasonable manner I do 
not think I should have to remain. 4 


Mr. Brewin: A very childish display. 
Mr. KInpDT: Very typical of him. 
Mr. BREWIN: He is asked to be fair and he goes out in a huff. 


Mr. LEeBor: That is not correct. He was being fair; he reworded his queal 
tion. -,, 

The CHarrMaN: The first time the word “competent” was used I listened 
very carefully because I was sensitive to the possible interpretation whic 
would be put on it. If anyone listened carefully to what Mr. Macdonald di 
say—and I do not know if it became part of the transcript—it would be noted 
that the continuation of what he said made it clear that what he was referring 
to was being competent in the sense of having an adequate background of th 
situation. This was quite clear in the first question. There was an interventio 
from Mr. Kindt after the word “competent” which was so quick that I do no 
know whether it is in the transcript. 


Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, first I should personally like to compliment thy 
witness on the comprehensiveness of his approach and the lucid way in which 
he has been describing these alternatives. I should also like to complimen 1t 
him on what I might even call with a small “1” his liberal attitude to our in-= 
ternational relationships, because what his proposal appears to count on, and 
hope he will correct me if Iam wrong, is a substantial interchange of electries 
north and south is that so? 


Mr. Deane: That is right. 


Mr. Davis: In other words, you are saying that we can reduce the scale of 
some of the storage in Canada as long as we are prepared to modify our powe 
production in the country in a way which fits in with power production else« 
where? 


Mr. Deane: I should like to say that this changes with time. As the Britis! h 
Columbia system increases in size the need to rely on this co-operation wit 
the United States is definitely going to decrease, so if there is any bind th 
it is only a temporary one, as I see it, and we are not putting ourselves fore 
in the thrall of the United States in respect of this matter. All reasonab. 
approaches would indicate that both sides would benefit by co-operation 
why should they not co-operate? 


~ Mr. Davis: You are saying that while in early years the amount of powe 
we can produce at Mica is,comparable to the total sale of power in Brit 
Columbia now by utilities, eventually an interconnection through Can 
could offset the highly variable output that would be produced at Mica creek 


_ Mr. DEANE: I have enough faith in British Columbia to feel we can do 
this eventually without the United States. I am not trying to act as an isola 
tionist. If there is a trans-Canada grid well and good but we do not have to ha 
it. We are going to grow large enough to handle our own integration proble 
This may take a number of years but it will be reached eventually. 
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M Davis: In other words, your conservationist approach, if I may use i ee a 
word, limits the average in Canada to the corollary of individual regulation: vse) 
erconnected optimums through relationships with our neighbours, as 


Mir. Davis: In this context, if for a moment you would think about the 
by reservoir, and the context in this case is the treaty, are you particularly 
rmed by the fact that the Libby reservoir may at times be discharged in 
iewhat different routines from that which might be required continuously 
oduce continuous power in Canada in the west Kootenay plant? Are you 


vlarmed about this fact? 


r. DEANE: No I am not because as I pointed out, I am not thinking in 
ms of continuous power from each project, but in terms of meeting the 
from multiple resources, and if Libby is backed off we will look somewhere 


r. Davis: So really you are looking at two levels or stages of negotiation, 
aving to do with water of the character we have in the treaty and 
aving to do with power sales across utility boundaries, if not across 
national boundaries? You would like to see an arrangement made now to 
hange Mica creek power, for instance, with United States as a necessary 
plement to the treaty? 


f. Mica would be the top reservoir on the Columbia system. One is not looking 

. 570 foot head but at a 2,475 foot head. If you pull this down 75 feet it 
ssents a very small proportion of the 2,475 feet to the ocean and most of 
ill eventually be used. 


Mr. Davis: Could you describe or contrast the use of the Mica reservoir, 
, under an arrangement you would propose and, second, under the treaty 


ement, or the maximum on site continuous power arrangement that other 


Mr. DEANE: Mica operated primarily for winter energy production, which 
1 is its best function owing to its position in the system and its large | 
voir capacity, would mean completely cutting off the outflow in May, June 
July and perhaps part of August, storing at least 8 million acre feet each 
-and releasing that during the winter for extra power production in Canada 
atually, but also in the United States immediately. Of course, this would 
¢ irregular power production at Mica, but with the proper co-operation the 
still served and it is served more economically because we would 


ice what summer power is worth. That is the way I think this reservoir 
ould be used. I think we should get away from this isolationist thinking. 
restricting this to British Columbia, the river runs to the ocean and the 
plants are there and can be used very effectively with proper co-— ) 


r. Davis: Do you not think that given the treaty and the physical water 

mMgements that appear to flow from it, the time will come when other © 

ic rations, principally economical, will dictate a variation in Mica output, ft 

u é Ss you have mentioned, and that interconnection at least will permit this 
20682—3 


aha) ere pm 
c ih oe eta 
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scheme of yours as far as Mica creek is concerned to be carried out, in full Bs 
in part? 4 

Mr. DEANE: I think this will come about, but what really upsets me i 
that we have used the other regime to justify flooding the Arrow lakes. 


Mr. Davis: Mr. Deane, I think many of us have been very sympathe 
toward this problem of flooding the High Arrow valley, and I think many 
us have thought about Mica creek as being the answer to everything, name 
power production as well as control. The principal argument against that sol 
tion has been that it did not produce so called firm or continuous po 
However, another problem has existed, namely, the fact that a comparal 
amount of new water is arriving in the Columbia below Mica creek, flowi 
in from various streams around Revelstoke as well as on down the Arrow lak 
and that water would not be regulated at all if there was no project on tk 
Arrow lakes; is that right? 

Mr. DEANE: The Murphy creek project would regulate that water to th 
extent of three million acre feet. 

Mr. Davis: Yes. 

Mr. DEANE: That is not an insignificant amount by any means. We he 
operated the Kootenay lake project with only 673,000 acre feet. 

Mr. Davis: You think the Murphy creek project as you have outlined 
would substantially regulate this new water that enters below Mica creek? — 

Mr. DEANE: Particularly if you cut Mica right off and do not insist 0 
firm power from Mica. This makes the Murphy creek reservoir much bet 
able to regulate the inflow below Mica because it does not have to look af 
Mica power discharges that would be caused by firm power production. C 
tinuous power production at Mica would mean release of water at an awk 
time for Murphy creek to handle it. q 

The Actinc CHAIRMAN (Mr. Brewin): I should announce that the Ché 
man has just coerced me to sit here briefly. If anyone objects very stro 
they can vote me out and I will not feel badly. 

Mr. GELBER: We like you in that judicial role, Mr. Brewin. 

The ACTING CHAIRMAN: I shall try to be judicious. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: You look very distinguished. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: What time do you propose to adjourn? 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN: I think we should adjourn fairly soon. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Maybe we should adjourn now rather than go on fo 
Ector 15 minutes and not satisfy anyone. 


The ActInc CHAIRMAN: At least seven more members have indicated th 
desire to question the witness, so it is obvious we are going to have a furth 
prolonged session. 

Mr. CHATTERTON: We should have another session with this witness may 
this afternoon. 

Mr. PatTTeRSON: Is the time for adjourning in the morning not fairly w 
established at 12:30? 

The ACTING CHAIRMAN: I believe the steering committee did have such a 
idea in mind. It is after 12:30 now. 

Mr. GELBER: I would like you to be precise. It will be 12.30 in fo 
minutes. 4 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN: Knowing this committee, it might take more th 


four minutes to decide when to adjourn and where to adjourn to. I wee 
therefore like to have a motion for adjournment. 
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. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): 


I move adjournment 
four o’clock this afternoon. 


é | ‘The ACTING CHAIRMAN: Is there any discussion of this motion? All those in 
our of the motion? 


Motion agreed to. 


We will meet at four o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


. THURSDAY, May 7, 1964 
_ The CuairmMaN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. 
| _ I beg to report that since reporting communications this morning I have 
eceived a telegram from Premier W. S. Lloyd of Saskatchewan and a letter 
rom L. H. Bardal of 2845 West Thirteenth Avenue, Vancouver 8. 

_ Mr. HERRIDGE: While you are referring to correspondence, Mr. Chairman, 
ould like to draw the attention of the committee particularly to a letter 
ddressed to you dated May 22, written by a Mrs. Heather Gates, in which 
he indicates that the women of Nakusp strongly challenge certain statements 
rade by Dr. Keenleyside with respect to beaches. 

_ Mr. Patterson: I think it is a little out of order, Mr. Chairman, is it not, 
° aa on the record contents of communications? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Herridge has pointed out that there is a letter in the 


J Mr. HERRIDGE: I would like members to read it; it is very informative. 
The Cuarrman: I would like members to co-operate with the Chair by 
ot putting communications they have received or which the committee as a 
rhole has received, into the record by way of questions and statements. 

k Mr. Davis, have you finished questioning this witness? 

Mr. Davis: Yes. 

‘The CHAIRMAN: The next member on my list of those members wishing to 
sk questions is Mr. Deachman. Do you have any questions, Mr. Deachman? 
_ Mr. Deacuman: Not now. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: They have been covered? 

Mr. Deacuawn: Yes. 


_ Mr. Herripce: Mr. Deane, can you tell us whether you came here at your 
wn expense? 


ce Mr. DEANE: That is as easy a question as I am likely to run into. I came 

re at my own expense and, as I said before, on unpaid absence from the 
ompany for which I work. This was at my suggestion; I felt more free to 
xpress my opinions as a long term resident of west Kootenay area without 
ny ties, however slight they might be. 

Does that answer your question? 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes. There was some suggestion that it was not quite clear 
L he minds of some people whether you were speaking for yourself, and I 
ought you had made that clear in your opening remarks. You said you were 
eaking as a resident of Kootenay west and not in any official capacity. 
Mr. DEANE: I thought I had made it clear, but there is no harm in repeating 
. Dam expressing my own opinions. However, I am endorsed by other engineers 
1 the west Kootenay area who were mentioned previously. 
The CHarrman: In case my reference to a letter left anyone in any doubt, 
uld be pleased to read this letter from the corporation. 


Ce ie WPL vea aaNet ye Mod KM MALL AN clei go) 
Mr. HerRRIDGE: There would be no objection to that whatever. 


Mr. DEANE: I will be very glad to have that in the record. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I think in fairness to Mr. Deane, he has stated his posit 
quite clearly, but it would be informative for the committee to have the ley 
read. 


The CHAIRMAN: This is a letter written to me as Chairman of the com 
mittee by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Lim 
written by C. H. B. Frere, General Solicitor, under the date of May 5, 1964: 


Dear Sir: 


We have had handed to us by Mr. Ritchie Deane, one of our enginee! 
a copy of his letter to you with which he forwarded a brief on 
Columbia river treaty and protocol. Attached to the letter is a list 
professional engineers who endorsed the brief, many of whom are en 
ployees of our company or of our subsidiary, West Kootenay Power 
Light Company Limited. As stated in the attachment to the letter, 
endorsing the brief, the engineers listed are merely expressing the 
personal views. Their views, and Mr. Deane’s, are not to be take 
those of our company or of ‘ye West Kootenay Paes and Light come 
Limited. 


Yours very truly. 


That is precisely what Mr. Deane said, I een in his opening remark ¢: 
and that is why I did not read it. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes. 


One of our members this morning, Mr. Deane, asked you if you were { 
hydrological engineer. This is a new species as far as I am concerned; I hay 
never heard the term before. However, in order to clear up the matter of you 
experience in the minds of the committee members, would you tell us of y 
experience in hydro generation in the transmission field and the planning 


- this field. 


Mr. Deane: I do not profess to be a hydrological engineer. My training 
that of an electrical engineer with comparatively broad experience in sys 
operation and system planning, principally on the electrical side. My first w 
on these lines was with the west Kootenay arm of Cominco in 1942 when I 
employed in the construction and design of the Brillant dam. Subsequent to 
I spent about six months on hydrological records and studies of the water t 
and flows of the Kootenay river in connection with storage operations, mee 
the International Joint Commission order. After that job I went to the head o 
in Trail and became, fairly shortly, the electrical engineer for the West Ko 
nay Power and Light company. I was involved in transmission planning in 
post-war period, which was a very busy time. We had got behind owin 
shortages during the war and there were some very critical areas, particul 
in the Okanagan area, which required transmission reinforcements. 


The transmission of power to the Kimberley operations came into 
picture in about 1950 or between 1950 and 1952, and many routes and possib 
ties were studied for that line to supply power to 'Cominco’s mining and fertil 
operations at Kimberley. It included in the planning the Kootenay lake cross 
which was at that time the longest power line span in the world. Following t 
I think the next project was possibly the Whatshan interconnection. Electrica 
this was a relatively straight forward problem, on the negotiating level howe 
with the B.C. Power Commission. I must say it was an education, perhaps 
both sides. However, we achieved a meeting of minds eventually for that inte: 
connection connection and it has now been operating very successfully for eigh 
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‘Then the Waneta plant was built, and I was concerned principally with on 
mission planning there. 

956, just shortly after the Waneta plant was completed, I left West sienane 
lay and was appointed chief electrical engineer for Cominco owing to% aaa 
tirement of the incumbent at that time. Since that time my close relation- ek 
o planning on transmission has been somewhat reduced. As I mentioned, I 
25 per cent assigned to West Kootenay to handle transmission and 75 per 
to Cominco’s operations which are actually world wide now. 

I do feel I have a thorough knowledge of and wide experience in this _ Dee 
lem of integrated operation. I have been to board studies with Bonneville oy 
nd with Washington Water Power on the effects of co-ordinated operation. | 
Thile I have not been closely associated with water flow records and scheduling 
| ete I am generally familiar with the subject and certainly have discussed 
; with Bill Wadeson many times. While I am not a hydrological engineer, I am 
| exactly completely ignorant of the subject either. 

_ Does that answer your question? 


ae 


_ Mr. Herrince: Yes, thank you Mr. Deane. 
i! 


_ When Mr. Martin was speaking to the committee he stated that opponents 


the treaty are confused and call for varied and different schemes. Would you 
e to comment on this? 


43 


Mr. DEANE: This is a point that has worried me considerably, but in a 
ackage of this magnitude it seems to me almost inevitable that there will be 
fferences of opinion. However, one fact stands out in my view very, very 
rominently, and this is that every opponent of the treaty of whom I know has 


xpressed strong opposition to the High Arrow dam. This is without exception 
s far as I know. Other features of the opposition may vary, but the opposition 
the High Arrow dam seems to me to be completely unanimous. I do not see 
ny confusion here on this particular aspect on the part of the people who 
pose the treaty. 

‘Mr. Herrmce: Mr. MacNabb of the water resources branch was being 
estioned by Mr. Fleming on page 235 of the record of the committee’s proceed- 
igs. I am not going to read questions and answers to any extent, but I will read 
ome: 

Mr. MacNabb: Plans have been studied which would not affect to 
any material extent agricultural; but these would have to be independent 
plans which just call for the construction of Mica, Downie creek, and 

_ Revelstoke canyon. 

Mr. Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke): But not co-operative plans? 

Mr. MacNabb: No. 

Mr. Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke): The co-operative plans would 
not be possible without some portion of British Columbia being flooded 

_where there are agricultural and population centres established? 

Mr. MacNabb: That is right. The Arrow lakes project is an essential 
_ part of the co-operative plan. 
This leaves the impression that the conservation scheme is not a possible - 
lution to the co-operative development of British Columbia. Would you like ba: 
comment on Mr. MacNabb’s reference to the Arrow lakes project as an 
al part of the co-operative plan? 

Mr. Deane: I find this a very surprising statement. To start with, some 
ago an offer was made by Puget Sound Utilities for co-operative develop- 0 
it of Mica creek, at United States expense, with the storage assigned to their _ 

r 30 years, I believe. 
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I would have classed this as a co-operative development with no flooding 
It certainly did not include the Arrow lakes project. That is water under t 
bridge now, but I do not see why it could not be considered as a possible p 
In the I.C.R.E.B. report three plans are shown with three alternatives. The t 
alternatives are without a High Arrow dam. In other words, there are thr 
co-operative plans which do not include the High Arrow dam. Admitted 
two of these plans involve substantial flooding in the east Kootenays. But 
third one—this is the non-diversion plan with High Arrow eliminated—se 
to me to provide in effect co-operative development without significant harn 
to Canadian land resources. | 

I am amazed at Mr. MacNabb’s answer, and I would very much like t 
know on what he bases this statement, that this No. 1 plan with the High Ar 
deletion alternative, does not provide a co-operative plan which minim 
flooding and eliminates the High Arrow. 

As far as this question goes, it says that with the Arrow lakes, the ene 
which is an essential part of the co-operative plan, there are three plans w 
out High Arrow; but taking the meaning of the question, if we are goin 
conserve our lands, and taking this as a conservation plan, it is exactly this 
we are talking about except that we do not build Bull river right away, and 
does not seem to me to change the meaning of the situation at all. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: You told the members of the committee that you were no 
as acquainted with the district as we are, who having been living there for. 
long time. Do I understand the effect of High Arrow on the land in ‘the are 
Could you give us a graphic description of the proposed flooding around tk 
Arrow lakes, in understandable physical terms, and set out how wide the s 
would be if it were continuous around the Arrow lakes. I know it is not. 
wide and narrow, but I think that would give the distance that this would 


Mr. DEANE: Well, the Arrow lakes reservoir would be 145 miles lon 
you take it as a long narrow strip, that would give you 290 miles of shore 
and there are bays and branches. I think 300 miles would be the figure 
could set. It is not going to be that exactly as a total shore line taking 30 
acres as the land which is going to be lost. This is more than the 27,000 acre 
which is listed in many places; however I feel we should add 10 per cen 
account of the sloughing owing to the action of the water at these new le 
Geologists and people I have talked to said there would be some land loss o 
to sloughing action. So we could round that figure out at 30,000 acres; with 
miles of shore line. It works out according to my calculation to a strip @ 
proximately 800 feet wide completely around the shore of this lake. 

We are talking about a lake which would reach from Ottawa beyon 
Montreal. I would like you to visualize it. I know that we are 2,000 miles a 
from there, and that many of you may never have been to Arrow lakes. But 
that lake were planted here, between here and Montreal, it would extel 
beyond Montreal, and at various widths, from one half to several miles w 
So taking a strip of that extent over 800 feet wide completely around the 
of it, this could be regarded as a real estate firm’s dream, to control that 
estate. And while some people may say that a new shore line is formed 
beaches, we are absolutely losing this land for productive purposes. Regard 
of whether we create a new shore line or not, Canada is losing those 30,00 
acres forever. This is perhaps the centre core of my whole presentation, namel 
this loss of land to Canada forever for an uncertain return. ’ 

Mr. Herripce: When you were speaking this morning there was the ques 
tion of maximum winter energy production rather than firm power. Would 
explain the effect of operating Mica for maximum winter production r 
than for firm power in relation to this series of flood control purposes? IN 
not quite clear of the effect of it. 
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‘Mr. Deane: Well, there has been quite a bit of testimony and remarks. If 

ign flood control to Mica it seriously reduces the firm energy capability 
Mica. I have never seen any actual figures concerning this. It is always left 

er hanging in the air. This is the type of thing for a computer, to give it 
ite terms of reference. However, in a general way if we operate this plant 
winter energy production, then the effect of flood control completely dis- 
appears. Our whole objective is to capture the spring flood flows and to release 
them in winter. Undoubtedly there is some conflict, with flood control if you 
Jse a plant for firm power and maximum peaking in particular. However, if 


a . ° ° . . . . 
you are using it for maximum winter energy production, this conflict would 


yi 
completely disappear. 

_ Mr. Herrice: Now, this is interesting to me, because I know so many 
mngineers around the country. Do you know of any engineers resident in Koote- 
aay west who have independently supported this treaty other than in an 
official capacity relevant to their employment? 

| Mr. Deane: Well, frankly, I do not know of any such engineers. There 
nay be some, but they have not publicized in any way their feelings as far 
is I know. 


Sore 


_ Mr. Herrince: Do you know of any whose names are not included in your 
ist who have expressed their opposition to this treaty? 
_ Mr. Deane: Oh, I do. 


Se, Mr. HerripcE: You do. Now, you made some reference to the international 
order this morning. Could you tell us, if there were no international border, 
vhat type of Columbia development would take place? 


_ Mr. Deane: Well, I believe it would be this non-diversion plan, or this 
sonservation plan as I have outlined it. I feel that there would be no plan 
which would flood the area as proposed by the High Arrow, because the Pend 


VOreille river, in many ways, is similar to the Columbia that we are dealing 


vith here; and I know the army engineers did have plans for major storage on 
end d’Oreille lake with a high dam at the boundary site; but this was sup- 
ressed partly because of the mining peoples objections, and also largely 
yecause of conservationists objections. 
ie ‘The people around Pend d’Oreille lake for instance are extremely proud 
if their lake. They have around 1,100 miles of shore line, and about the same 
ake area as the Arrow, with a moderate rise and fall of 11 feet to 15 feet. I 
idmire them for their stand on their lakes. They certainly cherish their lakes. 
Che power people wanted to raise it higher, but the farmers and other people 
n the area have resisted this, and they have reached a compromise which is 
tisfactory, with minimal flooding and no real loss of agricultural land. 
_ Mr. Herripce: You have travelled up and down the Arrow lakes a good 
nany times. Would you give the committee your idea of the number of miles 
#f sandy beaches there would be between Revelstoke and Castlegar? 
Mr. Deane: Well, it depends on what you define as sand. It can get to be 
father gravelly at times; but taking a fairly liberal view of sand—say up to 
ralf an inch—I feel confident there is a good deal more than 50 miles of beaches 
if this kind. 
Mr. Herripce: Have you any idea what is planned in the future for the 
Nhatshan power plant; is it going to be continued in operation or will this Rs ta 
lestroyed, considering the very heavy investment by British Columbia Hydro? 
Mr. Deane: I understand it is a difficult problem; it really is economics. 
t could be maintained by putting a dike around it, but I gather the cost is out 
f proportion to the power output. It is almost like building a new plant. This Bis 
not from any firm information, but it is my own opinion that this plant will 
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Mr. HERRIDGE: Dr. Keenlevside Sanplied the comunittes with a plan 1 whic 
was inserted in the minutes. This plan showed transmission lines and things 
that sort. I was interested to know there were no transmission lines goin 
through the east Kootenay area. I am wondering whether there is any rel 
tionship between that plan and future developments? Have you any com 
to make on the supply of power to the east Kootenay area arising from 1 
proposed treaty project? 


Mr. DEANE: East Kootenay fundamentally is a deficient area. . They get powe 
actually from Calgary Power through East Kootenay Power; but this is for th 
utility and general residential and small power needs in that area. Comin 
knew this was a deficient area and in 1952 went to a very large expense ¢ 
something in the order of $44 million to build transmission lines from t 
west Kootenay plants over the mountains and over the lakes to Kimbe 
I was very much surprised at this diagram shown on Appendix H, which 
believe was submitted by Dr. Keenleyside in his testimony. This shows massit 
power lines through Prince George, Kamloops, Vernon, Trail, and all ove 
Vancouver island. East Kootenay seems to be right out of it. Perhaps they 
going to leave it up to Cominco entirely. However, that diagram does s 
to leave that area out in the cold in a strange way. Certainly there are 
hydro sites in the East Kootenay of any consequence to Canada under » 
present treaty plan. 

Mr. Ryan: Mr. Deane, from your informed comments this morning ¢ 
cerning the east Kootenay diversion, I would take it that you probably 
to read the treaty over several times, like the rest of us, but you did get 
meaning fairly clearly; you were able to interpret it fairly readily as a resu 
of reading it. 


Mr. DEANE: Do you mean things like the 14 million acre feet in 20 yea 
and more in the future? 


Mr. Ryan: Yes; Canal Flats and the Bull river-Dorr diversion. 
Mr. DEANE: Yes. 


Mr. Ryan: You seem to have that fairly straight in your mind, which | ha 
not been the case in respect of quite a few others. 


Mr. DEANE: What is your question? 


Mr. Ryan: Was there any place in the treaty where you had diffic | 
getting at the meaning in a similar way? 


Mr. DEANE: I am inclined to look at the treaty perhaps too straight 
‘wardly. I am not looking for bugs in it. I regard the treaty as being in g 
faith, and I wish this was written on the front page in some legal way. 


Mr. Ryan: As you look at it, you certainly can get the meaning fromm 
treaty? K 


Mr. DEANE: Yes. 


_ Mr. Ryan: Do you feel that this treaty in effect put burdens on us; 
of all, the sale of control of the water subject to limitations such as the ea 
Kootenay diversion and diversions for consumptive uses, for power, and anoth 
burden, the lease of storage for 60 years from ratification? 


Mr. DEANE: Well, to answer the question, as I stated, with the High A 
eliminated, the present treaty is acceptable so far as I am concerned. 


Mr. Ryan: That is not my point. I know that is the point you are tryif 
very hard to make. I think probably you have done very well, but it 
may not be acceptable to everybody. However, you made a very good po 
What I am trying to get at is, do you think this treaty, instead of being a 
forever of our water, amounts only to the controlled sale of water, su 


r 


i 
a 
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itations, for | power : both in the United States and Canada, and in addition 
age in these reservoirs for a 60 year period from ratification. 


DEANE: ‘Yes. I do not take the view we are alienating our water for- _ 
S case. Fee 
Ryan: That is what I am getting at. In the treaty, the protocol and — 
s agreement, do you see that these dams wil] be paid for in 30 years — 
eet 

owned solely by Canada without encumbrance, except 


n that we would be 
forming an agreed service for another 30 year period? Would you take 


om your reading of the treaty? 

r. DEANE: I hope it will be paid for. I am not privy to the estimates | 

“respect of these matters. On the face value of the figures given, the i 
ear to have a fair margin. Frankly, money I think is the least important _ 

factor in the long view in this sort of a treaty, even in my lifetime. 

_ Mr. Ryan: That is getting into another field. 


_DEaNE: You asked me if they would be paid for. 


Ryan: If the government’s presentation is correct, I would take it 
every reason to expect these reservoirs would be completely paid 
30 years. * 
\ . DEANE: That is fair—well, paid for except what you lose at the Arrow 
; is not. ‘put in at the right price. 
Mr. RYyan: How much? 


“Mr. DEANE: Do you mean what you are losing in the Arrow valley, and. 
price I would put on it? 


oe r. RYAN: This is a Price of an intangible. 


a Reine: No. I Ee Wes you a price on that value, and I don't 
ink anbody else in this room can, in dollars. 


r. Ryan: At the end of 60 years, is it your opinion, after reading the’ My 
Ly, that we can divert out of any one of the three reservoirs, Mica, 
od or Duncan, all the water we want if we desire to do so? 


. DEANE: For power or consumption? 


r. RYAN: For any purpose; diversion inside the Columbia basin, or | 
, anywhere else in Canada? 


_ Davis: After 60 years? 
r. RYAN: Yes. 
Davis: Why after 60 years? 


Mr. DEANE: I have not envisaged ever diverting water for power in theee 
5 rs der the present treaty scheme. I do not see any need for it. There- ms 
really have not looked into our rights. rik 


RYAN: ‘You have not looked at the treaty having that in ee 


q Kinpt: I have a Pe es, question. It is stated in the treaty | 
rea in the protocol, that in so far as flood control is ee 


4 aie 


n Canada forever. Sor there is no way of discussing it. 
he Cuarrman: Is this a question? 
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Mr. Kinpt: I have asked a supplementary question. 

Mr. DEANE: I do not see that diversion conflicts with flood control. 

Mr. BYRNE: That is for sure. 

Mr. Ryan: Well, that is my point and he has pretty well answered it 
If diversions after 60 years, even within the Columbia basin, were made it is 
conceivable these diversions would cut off all demand from the United States- 
for flood control because if we have taken the water out of the reservoirs 
for our own use, then they have been emptied sufficiently to give the neces: 
sary flood control. 

Mr. DEANE: There would be a conflict there. We have committed te 
them space in these reservoirs at certain times of the year and I do not 
know whether or not this would suit a diversion scheme. However, we have 
to have that space available at certain times of the year. 

Mr. Ryan: However, in all likelihood these diversions could be extrema 
helpful in cutting down on flood control provisions forever. 


Mr. DEANE: I do not think so, and that is an opinion rather than a studied 
view of the matter. ; 


Mr. Ryan: Would you agree in part it could be an alternative way of 
“emptying the reservoir and giving flood protection? 

Mr. DEANE: Only to a slight degree. But, I see no conflict in respect of 
this flood control. I do not think flood control is a bind on Canada but fits 
the pattern of maximum winter energy production. 


Mr. Ryan: Suppose we cut back on the flow of the main stem of the 
Columbia at the border. This might give rise to a claim for damage downstream 
in the United States after the 60 year period, if they suffer, which they would 
by such a course of action; however, that would not interfere under the treaty 
with our theoretical right to. do so. 4 


Mr. Deane: I understand that is correct. However, if we want to pay) 
the compensation we can divert the water. | 
Mr. RYAN: We have heard this treaty described as a sell out and a loss 
of sovereignty in respect of water forever, and there have been some other 
rather inflammatory remarks made about it. Would you agree with this? 
Mr. DEANE: With one part, the Arrow valley. 


Mr. Ryan: So, you are mainly concerned, and I think properly, with the 
flooding of the good land in the Arrow valley. 
Mr. DEANE: Any land. I do not like to hear land referred to as good and 
bad. To me the whole Arrow valley with that elevation has a tremendous future 
value; it has the only, 1,400 foot elevation in the whole east and west Kootenay. 
Mr. Ryan: But, if you do not put in the High Arrow you cannot regulate” 
half the flood waters that come into the Columbia below Mica Creek; is that- 
not correct? ; 
Mr. DEAN: You have a 3 million acre foot reservoir to regulate it and, 
downstream, the Americans have a 5 million acre foot reservoir on line. 


Mr. RYAN: Would that not mean spilling a lot of water over Murphy, if | 
you put up Murphy as an alternative to High Arrow? 4 


Mr. DEANE: Only in very high flow years. It also depends on how many | 
generators you put in at Murphy. 

You must remember that we have less storage in Kootenay lake im) 
comparison with Mica and we are not crying over the spillage. Take a look at) 
the Kootenay storage; there is .7 million acre feet in the lake and 1.4 milliot 
acre feet in Duncan, a total of 2.1 million acre feet, which is all we have t0 


-regulate below Libby, and there is a terrific inflow below Libby. If it works 
there why not on the Arrow? 


‘Mr. Ryan: Are you actually a resident of this area and do you own 
property near there? 


(7 Mr. DEANE: I own property on Kootenay lake and I live in Rossland. 
. Ryan: Are you at all interested in any property in the Arrow lakes 


. DEANE: No, I have no property in the Arrow lakes district. 


. Ryan: In respect of these engineers who signed your letter as endorsers, 
do they belong to a club of engineers in the area? 


Mr. Deane: No sir. They are all from the Trail, Rossland, Castlegar and 
oo areas. 


Mr. Ryan: And are they all known to you or are they personal friends? 


| Mr. DEANE: Yes, but I should say I took copies of my brief and circulated 
them. I did not have much time to get this done. However, I sent a signature 
| sheet along with these copies. I did not interview all these engineers; I asked 
| friends of mine to pass them around and to make sure those who were in- 
_ terested read it, and if they wished to endorse it to do so. There was no pressure 
"used. Frankly, I was more than surprised at the response. I might say that 
/out of 26 I know who were approached, 24 endorsed it. 


_ Mr. Herripce: I have a supplementary question, Mr. Chairman. 

| Mr. Deane, would I be correct in saying that all these engineers are well 
‘known in Kootenay west? 

‘ Mr. DEANE: They certainly have all been there for some years and prac- 
tically all of them are well known in Kootenay west. 


(ane Mr. RYAN: You are familiar no doubt with the tender made by the 
|General Electric Company in connection with the Oyster creek, New Jersey, 
‘power station, and the fact they made a very low tender. I think the fixed 
Price capital cost works out under $105 per kilowatt. 


_ Mr. Deane: What station was that? 
& 


_ Mr. Ryan: The Oyster creek nuclear power plant proposition in New 
Jersey in the United States. Last week there was an announcement—and I 
am subject to correction—which came out in the Christian Science Monitor, 
dated April 27, 1964, announcing a breakthrough in the manufacture of 
‘nuclear power owing to improvement in the boiling water reactor of the 
‘General Electric Company, as a result of which they made this low tender. 
Ih view of this fact and the fact it would be necessary in order to make 
any changes in the treaty to accommodate your plan to go through the 
“American Senate again because the dam site would have to be changed, do 
you not fear we would lose this rather excellent bargaining position? 


q Mr. DEANE: My experience has been that when we have gone back before 
with far tougher demands we have been successful and, at this time, to 
eliminate the Arrow lakes dam appears to me beneficial to the United States, 


agreement. 
All the nuclear power plants in the world will not give them flood control. 


ee Mr. RYAN: I gather from what General McNaughton had to say that 
firm power should be one of our main objectives in this matter and that 


adopt his plan and should not ratify this treaty. Would you agree with that? 


is 
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‘and I cannot see any reason why we should not come to a very rapid ~ 


anything less amounts to loss of sovereignty and control of the river. His A 
‘plan gives somewhat more firm power. This is one of his reasons we should — 
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Mr. DEANE: More basically, the way I add it up, the advantage in po 
from the McNaughton plan is 400,000 kilowatts of average generation, 
I do not think that the flooding of the east Kootenay comes anywhere nea 
justifying this power. q 

Now, if you want a new lake in the east Kootenay for other reasons t 
power, then the power is fine, but to me, in looking 50, 60 or 100 years ahe 
the significance of hydro power is going to start decreasing relative to t 
total resources. This is inevitable. But, the significance of these other resource 
obviously is going to increase by leaps and bounds, with increases in populatio 
and so forth, with no alternatives in respect of lakes, beaches, residential 
areas and so forth. @ 


Mr. Ryan: But, your plan means we will have to be ready to accept mor 
fluctuating power than firm power. By accepting a fluctuating power situatior 
particularly at Mica, do you feel we will lose any sovereignty or loss of 
control of the river? 


Mr. DEANE: I do not think we lose to any significant degree in thi 
regard. I believe we have our own resources such as the Peace river and 
Kemano, which I do not think any of the consultants have considered in 
their co-ordinating studies. The transmission on this appendix H shows — 
very heavy line from Prince George to Kemano. I believe we can look after 
this in our own province. 

Mr. Davis mentioned the possibility of a trans-Canada grid. This woul 
create another factor to work with, I do not feel there is any reason in th 
world why we cannot co-operate with the United States in ‘regard to thei 
electrical system. If we co-operate electrically with the United States we wil 
have in effect firm power for our loads. This is what we are doing with 
Cominco system. I cannot see any reason why we should be afraid of t 
situation. 

_ As I said earlier, I think it is only going to be a relatively few numb 
of years until our own system can handle the whole thing, so we are 
putting ourselves in any permanent subservience to the United States in t 
regard. ; 
Mr. RYAN: Mr. Deane, in looking through your brief and particula 
at your charts I see that figure 7 sets out the draft treaty plan, Janua 
1961, and gives the ultimate Canadian generation of 2,285,800 kilowatts plu 
extra at Mica owing to 25 feet more head. In looking at figure 9, which 
your conservation plan, I find that the ultimate Canadian generation 
2,285,800 kilowatts average plus extra at Mica owing to 25 feet more he 
The only difference in kilowatt hours seems to be associated with the wol 
“average”, q 

Mr. DEANE: I should state that the word should be applied to both pla 
There is no difference in the Canadian generation between the two. They 
both average and both have been taken from the I.C.R.E.B. report. 


Mr. Ryan: If the Mica production is going to be fluctuating up and dow! 
in respect of flood control purposes, and more so by reason of the conservat 
plan, surely there would be less average power generated there, would them 
not? 


Mr. DEANE: The figures in the I.C.R.E.B. report are based on the figu 
related to an integrated operation with the United States. Actually in resp 
of both these plans either the Mica project or the Arrow project was to t 
operated for flood control. . 

Mr. Ryan: Perhaps I am under a misconception in respect of this wo 
average. Does average mean firm power, or just what does it mean? yi 


Mr. DEANE: It means the total annual energy; kilowatt hours per year 
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RYAN: ‘Then it does not relate to firm power? | ae 
EANE: It could relate to firm power. This does not say what the | 
er is, but it might or might not be firm power. 


. Ryan: Under your conservation plan what would be the drawdown at 3 
e ‘urphy creek cee oir? oi Bead 


Ar. Bean: “Mr. Herridge in a speech he tied in the house within the last 
ly or two, and it might have been yesterday, stated there was some pollution | 
the Columbia below Castlegar. Would the Murphy dam have the effect of 
ing up this pollution? 


ik it Mr. DEANE: Would it have the effect of storing the pollution; is that your 
It lestion? 
‘Mr. RYAN: Yes, would it store the pollution as well as the water? 


Mr. DEANE: Frankly I cannot answer that question. I do not know. I. 
bt whether it would be a significant factor. 


r. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, what I referred to was complaints from the 


i. 
| 


nts of the Castlegar and Kinnaird area in respect of pollution of the’ 7°34 
lumbia which would occur as a result of the construction of the High 
dam. 


erould like you to comment in that regard at this time. 


Mr. DEANE: I believe pollution owing to the construction of the Murphy 
ject would be somewhat less than that in respect of the High Arrow project, 
[ think it would be significant during the period of construction, but it would 


t only the Trail area, and remedial measures data be very eee less — 
y. It would cost approximately $1 million or more to look after the 
ar water requirements, and would require a long Pipeline upstream from — 
nstruction area. 


Mr. Ryan: Yes 

Mr. KINpDT: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a supplementary questions? ) 
lew of the rapid progress being made in respect of water pollution, aon eh 
1 think this Doel Por on. could be egeheslt oot) : 


have written and asked me to raise this question. I have received aga 
‘s from Castlegar and Kinnaird. Both of those communities are depend 
1 the Columbia river to a great extent for domestic water. 


Mr. DEANE: I understand that these communities have been assured longa 

Titish Columbia hydro company that their problem will be looked after. 
at is all I can say in this regard. Were you speaking of permanent pollution? 
at really is a separate problem which is under very active consideration at 
me. Certain suggestions have been made that some of the flood control 
mey should be given to these communities for the development of sewage 
OC al plants. I am afraid I can make no useful statement in this regard.;. 


r. LEBOE: Mr. Deane, I was interested in your remarks concerning th 
river por opment in reference to the Mica creek dam. In view of the ie 


16 third of the power dev aloped on the Peace river has arena been 
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will be La TP by the iron ore mining industry in the northern part of Albe 
adjacent to the Peace river, considered along with the knowledge that there i 
a standby agreement ried out in respect of Kitimat and Kemano, is th 
- High Arrow and Peace river development of significance, or will most of thi 
energy developed be committed? 
' Mr. DEANE: All I can suggest is that the obvious answer is heavy integra- 
tion with the United States plants which are the natural ones in this regard 
If you integrate with the United States plants there will be a balancing situa 
tion developed. The United States asks for the release of water because th 
want to generate more power downstream at Grand Coulee and the othe 
plants all the way through to the ocean. If you can give them power as well é 
water on an equichange agreement they will not need as much water. As so 
as you give them kilowatts they will back off and ask for less water. This wi 
smooth out the situation enormously. You will need only half as much on a 
equichange arrangement with the United States plants as you do with Keman 
Kitimat and Burrard. 
Mr. Lesore: The reason I asked that question was that you mentioned this 

in an earlier part of your brief as a supporting argument. 
A number of pictures were shown to this committee, and as far as I wal 
able to ascertain from the pictures, the beaches really were only sand bar, 
with very rapid drop offs. There were no long beaches running out 400 or 50) 
feet into the lake. From my observation of those pictures the beaches in reality 
were only sandbars which dropped off rapidly from the bank. Could you giv 
us any information in this regard? : 
Mr. DEANE: Well, this is a tremendous lake of 145 miles in length. I would 

say that you could find every type of beach and bar in existence from Deer 
Park to Arrow Head, including drop off beaches. 
Around the Needles area there are sandbars certainly and that is — 
area where a lot of dredging is planned. In this Murphy creek project $7 milli 
is assigned to dredging in the Burton area and also down I believe at Tin Cup. 


Mr. LEBOE: Would you have any idea how many beaches there are in 
comparison with sandbars? BI 


Mr. DEANE: I really do not know. 


Mr. LEBor: I have one other question on this point. Have you any id 
what the water temperature is from the point of view of swimming and 
recreation? Is there very much of that going on in the lake? From 
experience, and I have lived in the central part of British Columbia for so 
45 years, it would seem to me that with the wooded areas and the secluded 
streams you would get a lot of ice water from the mountains during the summ 
That would make the lake pretty cool. What is the average ME SIS of t 
lake in the summer? 


Mr. DEANE: It is certainly cold. You have Christina lake which is warm 
Kootenay lake which is moderate and the Arrow lakes which are very co 
My feeling is that when Mica creek is built there would certainly be a sub=-) 
stantial change in the temperature at Arrow lake because you will ha 
cut off an enormous amount of snow water which would be intercepted 
Mica creek and you would still have the same input to the surface fr 
the sun. I therefore think this would tend to raise the temperature 
addition, if you are storing water in the summer, particularly in August, you 
will be holding the level up and thus cutting down the currents. This w 
tend to leave a warm layer of water on top of the lake, which would m 
a big difference to the temperature. This would apply whether you have 
Murphy or High Arrow. 
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r. LEBOE: Having lived in that country for many years, I cannot say I 
with your observation, but we will let it go at that. 

Quite a lot of reference has been made here to the expropriation of land. 
a little bit unsympathetic in regard to this for the simple reason that 
ughout Canada many expropriations have taken place and people have 
to move because of the building of highways, airports and other urban 
velopments throughout the country which force the displacement of people. 
e had a similar situation with the Kenny dam on Nechako where farmers 
re all displaced and as a result we now have a tremendous community up 
Kitimat which, in my opinion, is far more advantageous. The people there 
are living in the finest of homes under the finest conditions, as you perhaps 
ow. Do you really think that we could isolate this one little valley? I come 
m a country of many, many valleys and I have been in most of them. I 
n say there is room for a lot of people to live there. Do you not think you 
> overemphasizing this as a result of having lived there for many years 
d thus having developed an emotional attachment? 

Mr, DEANE: This is bound to be a subjective type of discussion. I was up 
your country last fall going through the Peace river and I was extremely 
pressed with the relatively large, flat areas around Prince George. There 
} an enormous inland plain there. I was also told of the rather horrible 
emperatures in the winter in comparison with the Kootenays. 

_ Mr. LEBor: I can say there is not much difference. 


4 
iy. Mr. DEANE: I disagree with you there. I do not think you will find peaches 
around Prince George. 


_ Mr. Lezoz: You are talking about the winters. 


_ Mr. DEANE: To get back to your main point, I have certainly tried to be 
bjective. I feel we are not getting anything out of it. If we were building 
High Arrow alone and not building Mica—if we were getting two million 
horsepower such as we do at Kitimat—the balance, it seems to me, would 
egin to get somewhere in the ball park. However, expediency is not a good 
enough reason to flood that valley, and I will stick to that opinion. 


| : 
he Mr. LEBOE: You said that Canada should have a veto in this particular - 
| 
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ease. I do not want to put words in your mouth but to get the information © 
across to the committee through you. Would you not say it is true that the 
‘national aspect is going to defeat your argument even more because of the 
extended broadness of the picture as opposed to the provincial interests? It 
S eems to me the provincial authorities would have a more sympathetic approach 
to a little valley of British Columbia, if you want to call it that. 

| ng Mr. DEANE: My thinking on this is that our provincial government is a 
Teal live wire, hustling outfit out for development at any cost. 

{hi Mr. LEBoE: This is your opinion? 


| 
ea ‘Mr. Deane: It is not exactly an opinion; I think they have proved it and 
Tam all for it. However, I think some senior body is needed. 
| Mr. Lesoz: To tame them down. 

(a Mr. DEANE: To hold check reins at times. They are real fire eaters and 
they are doing a marvellous job but once in a while someone has to blow — ‘ 
the whistle on them. “ike ae 
ee Mr. LreBor: The other people in Canada are hoping it will spread east- 
ard. 

‘Mr. Deane: There is still the need to blow a whistle. 


Mr. TuRNER: You came to Ottawa because this is where the responsible = 
Overnment is. 
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Mr. DEANE: I am talking now pacibatie: about the justice of turning 1 the SE 
people out for no significant gain to Canada. uf 
Mr. LEBoE: I think we can come to that later. ; 
I should like to come back to the Peace river situation on the basis of this 
relativity to the cash for power downstream benefits. A moment ago you sp 
of the interchange between the United States and Canada. Would this c 
for power position not put your argument on the shelf? 


Mr. DEANE: No, we are dealing with different power completely. Thi 
- equichange applies only to power generated in Canada, not to downstreat 
benefit power; that is all looked after by the United States. It is like our Wan é 
plant. We have no downstream benefit power involved there. The Kootenay} 
lake produces some downstream benefits but we are not dealing with po 
there so that it does not affect my position. In other words, this equicha: 
of power has no bearing at all on this sale of downstream benefit power a 
laid out in the ey i 


because you were saying that what the United States wanted were downstrea 
benefits for power output of the dam as well as flood control, to which of cou € 
we agree. I thought this was why you tied it in. 


Mr. DEANE: Perhaps I did not make it clear. When they want wal 
releases to generate power downstream, downstream benefit power is genera 
in their own plants. . 


‘Mr. Lesor: And it draws off water from the Mica dam. 


Mr. Deane: If we have generators in Mica creek they generate a lot oj 
power while this water is being released, so in effect we have too much powe 
and we put it in the bank down there and ask them to hold it for us fo 
while. This reduces their requirement for water. 


Mr. LEBoE: This is the reason we have High Arrow as suppleniental 
storage. 


Mr. DEANE: Not really. None of the other streams have it and they seen 
to get along fine. 


Mr. LEBoE: Are you aware of any plans being made by the British 
lumbia government either directly or through hydro for the rehabilitat 
of the High Arrow valley after the flooding takes place? Have you made a 
inquiries into what is being planned to rehabilitate the area? q 

Mr. DEANE: Most of the people with whom I have been in contact have 
_ been in touch with British Columbia Hydro. Some of them have heard nothi 
but the impression was that they were going to be asked to take cash, pack 
their bags and go somewhere else, that is their problem. 


Mr. LEBoE: There have been statements made to the effect that a g 
deal of money will be spent in the rehabilitation of the valley and that it 
be much more attractive when it is finished than it is now. There is con 
about the water temperature; I do not think too many people like to swim 
really cold water. Therefore, the type of development that would be carr: 
out in the area would be the type of draw-up that could be made there, 
though the banks are steep, for places for landing boats, for fishing and camping| 
facilities, and this kind of thing. f 


Mr. DEANE: A lot of this could be done, but there does not seem to ha\ 
been anything very definite put on paper. 


Mr. LEBOE: Yes, there was something quite definite on this. Also there 
the fact the provincial government did set up one ministry with a min 
who had nothing to do but look after this type of thing in British Columbia) 


oy | 
‘ | 
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n is the new minister of recreation and conservation. He has no 
rtfolio. This has to do with the Peace river as well as High Arrow, 
; all these different places. 

There is one other question I would like to ask, and this will be my last 
tion, Mr. Chairman. I was interested in the list of engineers. You said you 
vassed these engineers for signatures. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): No, he did not. 

Mr. DEANE: I said I passed out my brief for them to read. 


Mr. LEBor: I think you will see from the record that the word “canvassed” 
used. 


Mr. DEANE: How you interpret “canvassed” I do not know. 


r, LEBOE: As I understand it and as I believe you to have interpreted the 
—I am not going to interpret it—you were out seeking signatures for 
endorsement. 

Mr. DEANE: How would you suggest I should go about it? I was very care- 
to avoid any pressure at all. 


Mr. LEBOoE: I am not suggesting there was pressure. I am leaving it to you 
lain just exactly what was the situation. I have another question following 
on this and I would therefore like to have an answer to this question. 


_ Mr. DEANE: I had given various talks to organizations over the last two 
years on this subject and many people had asked me if I was going to appear 
yefore the external affairs committee. I said that I really did not know whether 
they would want to hear me. I did not know what organization I should 
epresent or whether I should go just as a straight individual. After thinking it 
ver for quite a long while I came to the conclusion that the best thing for 
e to do would be to write a brief, circulate it among engineers in the district, 
id see what the response would be. If I had found only one or two who were 
ested, then you would not have seen me here today. 


ir. LEBOE: The other question I want to ask is in connection with this and 

k it is very, very important. How many of those engineers were actually 
re of the details of the treaty and protocol to an extent that they could 
judge your brief in comparison with the treaty and protocol? 


i. DEANE: I do not know whether there is anyone in the world today 
ho knows every detail of this document. . 


Mr. Lezor: I am not talking about every detail; I am talking about a study 
, SO the attachment of their names to the brief could carry some weight. 
onally, I do not attach any weight to them; this is my point. I may be 
ng, but I do not attach any weight to that list of names because they have 
mpared the brief with nothing unless they have compared it with the 
y and protocol. 


Mr. DEANE: They knew much more about it than the 4,500 names at ten 


Mr. LEBoE: We have disallowed that. 

r. DEANE: They have been quoted many times. 

r. LEBOE: We did not allow them to be listed. 

Mr. GELBER: We did not ignore them; they are before the committee. kes 
r. LEBOE: We did not ask anything of them; they endorsed the treaty 
as, and I never gave any credence to the names because my experience 
een—and, I am sure, the experience of every member of the committee— 


you can pile up a bunch of cards and papers and have people sign them 
they do not know what they are signing, and away they go. This type of 
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thing is like the 40 000 names broueht in here the other chs ‘The same - 
_ applies, I think, Mr. Chairman. 
_ I was interested in knowing whether these people who had endorsed 
brief had the opportunity to study the treaty and protocol to an extent sufficie ent 
for them to make a comparison. 


Mr. DEANE: Let me say that they had read articles in technical magazir 
and newspapers which were circulated far more than this brief. Some of tk 
asked for this and that. However, I would like to say that these people ar 
registered professional engineers, and I do not think they would put t 
names to something they felt they knew insufficient about to enable them 
express an opinion that could be counted upon. You say they should be ignored— 

Mr. Lzesor: No, I do not mean that. If that is what you took from 1 
remarks, you were mistaken. I said that I was not attaching any weight to 
material to which they attached their names. I have this feeling particu 
because of the emphasis you have put on the intangible values, which do 
come within engineering at all. 

Mr. DEANE: The engineering angle is mostly a matter of responsibility 
the community. Engineers are always told they should take more interest 
the community and not be just engineers. Then, as soon as they are ta 
more interest, you say they are stepping out of their field. 

Mr. LEBOE: No, I did not say that. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): That was the implication ' 


Mr. LEBOE: One does not require an engineering degree to understand 1 
intangibles. I do not have to have an engineering degree to understand la 
people, justice, nationhood, or water, beaches and recreation. 


Mr. Kinpt: May I ask a supplementary question, Mr. Chairman? 


Did you take a poll among these 1,800 people who would be drowned 
on the Arrow? How many of the people who would be flooded out would 
likely to vote in favour of the treaty? 


The CHAIRMAN: Surely this is not a question— 
Mr. KinpT: It is an intangible benefit. We are talking about intangifl 
benefits. q 
Mr. MAcDONALD: Very intangible! 4 
Mr. KInpT: You would not find one of them who would vote for it. — 


Mr. ByRNE: Just on that point, may I say that I have gone over th 
of the names sent in by wire and I have found that 60 per cent of the nu 
of people who were on the voters’ list in the Arrow Park district signed 
petition asking to proceed with the treaty. 4 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I rise on a point of privilege, Mr. Chairman. On Wedne 
I moved a motion for the production of papers which would include the pet 
sponsored by the Nelson Chamber of Commerce, from January 1 to the date 
the passing of the motion. I have just been to the sessional papers office <¢ 
I find it is not there and it has not yet been tabled in the house. I have 
covered that an official of the Department of External Affairs has handed 
petition to Mr. Byrne before it has been tabled in the house and before a 
has been made available to the member who moved the motion. This is 
irregular, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Byrne mentioned that he had checked this, and he had it in his nal 
a few moments ago. I have been to the sessional papers office and I have f 
that it has not yet been tabled. A copy should come to the mover of the mo 
Mr. Byrne is using a document that has not been tabled in the house « 
result of a motion. 
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CHAIRMAN: This is something that should perhaps be brought to the 
on of the Speaker of the House of Commons. 


~The CHAIRMAN: I would ask immediately that anything that has been 


& 


I am sure we will be meeting tonight. 


‘Mr. HERRIDGE: I refuse to accept the document until it has been tabled 
ficially by the minister. That is the proper way in which to do this in 
‘house. 


office and asked to see the list. I knew it was there. It was more than a month 
xamined by Mr. Byrne be circularized now before we lose our witness, because 
people registered on the voters’ list in Arrow Park had signed. Mr. Herridge 
subsequently asked for it to be tabled. I know nothing about whether or not it 
has been tabled. 


_ Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You have been making 


rery strict rules, Mr. Chairman. 

a The CHAIRMAN: Yes, and I think it is quite right. We used the word “boot- 

” in evidence. I used the expression and somebody objected to it. That seems 

to me to be a kind of thing which we must at all costs avoid. Perhaps if I had 
een a better Chairman I would have checked this before now because this is 
hat we are resolving collectively not to do. 

of Mr. Pucu: Why was this document given to the Prime Minister’s office and 

r lot to the Chairman of this committee? 

t have any knowledge of it, and the secretary tells me that she has no knowl- 

se of it. 

Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Herridge indicates that he wants to deal with this mat- 

r in the house. I think this would save some time. ‘ 

_ The CHairman: Yes, quite so. ( 
Mr. HERRIDGE: I repeat that this seems to be an irregular procedure about 

production of papers which have not been tabled in the house. 


_ The Cuairman: It may be that the Prime Minister is having difficulty, if 
ir. Byrne has bootlegged it out of his office. 


i 
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. The CHAIRMAN: Yes, thank you. I feel we are trying to work as co-opera- 


vely as we can. 


! 
) 


a each other so much. 


_ Mr. HerrincE: I believe in obeying the rules of the house and I refuse to 
e the document until it has been tabled legally. 

_ The CHarrMan: I have Mr. Cameron, Mr. Dinsdale, and Mr. Byrne. 

_ Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Once in your presenta- 


; Bull river-Luxor project. I would like to know from you what effect 
€ construction of these dams would have, if they were undertaken when Ca 
! a regained her legal right to do so, on the operation of the Libby dam? | 


AQ 
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if 


examined by Mr. Byrne be circularized now before we lose our witness, because 


_ Mr. Byrne: I checked the list some time ago. I went to the Prime Minister’s 


The CHAIRMAN: I presume it was sent to the Prime Minister’s office. I do > 


_ The CuarrmMan: Would it not make sense if you examined whatever the 


on you made reference to a possible construction of a dam in the east Koote- 
ay, and your figure seven, the plan you have drawn, shows in tentative style 


Mr. DEANE: Well, if we used our maximum diversion rights in 80 years eis 
100 years, it would substantially reduce the firm energy and average kilo- ‘ 
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watts from the Libby. dam, but it would still leave the full EES caps 
at the Libby dam for a short period, and it would not make Libby dam us less 
by any means. However, it would reduce firm energy from the Libby dam. — 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): By what proportion? 


Mr. DEANE: By a substantial proportion. I would think the maximum diver 
sion would be in the order of 50 per cent. " 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): In your many years 0 
experience as an electrical engineer with Cominco, I imagine you must have ha 
quite a lot of experience with the effects of power production units in areas in 
building up business, and in vested interests in that power production. E 
though the bulk of your power is used for Cominco operations, there must | 
been a great many subsidiary ones as well? 


Mr. DEANE: There are mines, sawmills, and packing houses. We have ne\ 
restricted power supply to our utility customers as we call them. If the 
a shortage of water in a critical water year, Cominco takes the rap in the 
interest of good relations. But even aside from this, it is the only practical 
way to handle it. ) 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Island): If Cominco or Comir 
power production plants were in that position, with the power production p 
which will develop as a result of the construction of Libby, and you were fac 
with the reduction of your power potential by 50 per cent, that would have 
very serious effect on these various operations, would it not? 


Mr. DEANE: Well, the reduction would not be nearly 50 per cent; it w 
be only 50 per cent at the most. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): But if you were in # 
position physically and so on of Libby so that it would be possible to reduce 
by 50 per cent, it would have a very serious effect on the vested interests 
that area, Saat it not, and not only on Cominco’s operations? 


Mr. DEANE: To tell you the truth, I doubt it. If you knew that this 
coming, you would have other sources available. Plants would revert to m 
of a peaking style of operation, and power would flow in from other sour qe | 
provided that you had reasonable warning that this was going to come about 
Perhaps this power would come from up around the north, where arrangements 
could be made to make some of that power available. I mean that the system 
would get it from extra generation up at Mica, if there were that possibutaa 


‘Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You refer once or twice 
to the operations of Mica. What in your opinion is required for a maxim 
or optimum use of Mica as a power production installation? Would the pre 
Mica reservoir be sufficient, or would it require further reservoirs upstream 


Mr. DEANE: I believe the reservoir is quite adequate, particularly with 
additional 25 feet. Actually, since the I.C.R.E.B. report came out it has b 
raised 40 feet, which adds a very large block of storage, and gives you m 
water per foot of drawdown. That is, the area of the reservoir is considera 
larger. So, if it is integrated particularly by the United States system, I 
not see that you would need storage above Mica to any great extent. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): On page 8 of ° you 
brief you list what you call “‘advantages of Libby to Canda and disadvantages 0 E 
Libby to Canada”. I was not able to come across any evaluation that you 
on these advantages and disadvantages. What assessment would you say was 
relevant? Could you do that for us? f 


Mr. Deane: I have stated why I did not do this. It is a very complicatet 
subject and I did not feel that my opinion would really be significant. 
not know the east Kootenays nearly as well as I know the west Kooten 
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ne he. ee of land is concerned here t am talking now about 
is hat what you mean? 


CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): No, what I meant was_ 

_ have these two categories here on page 8, the advantages to Canada 
e disadvantages to Canada of the Libby dam project. I wondered whether > 
ould put in a sort of assessment of it that had some bearing on bth . 
le towards possible development in the east Kootenays. 


\ i Mr. DEANE: I was rather sorry afterwards that I did not just list them 
aa of Libby and nad ite saa them as Res: or cisa Gyan aes 


The CHAIRMAN: You throw the first stone, Mr. Cameron. Dey - 
Mr. DEANE: Flood control for the Creston diked areas is to me an obvious i 


vious benefit. Low cost to Canada of only $12,000,000 is something that 


not really comment upon intelligently. This could be regarded as a dis- 
oe to Canada or as an advantage, depending on the various factors 


That is a completely artificial boundary that has caused British Columbia — 
istic headaches in respect of road construction, power development, and 
rything else. This Dorr dam site is in an artificial spot, in my opinion, and is 

ot an outstanding natural site. It is as close to the 49th parallel as you could 

d a dam in Canada; it is artificial. Therefore, I do not regard the loss of 

orr site as too serious. 

(do not know the east Kootenay area, but I have heard it is rather 

tile. However, since I do not know it I cannot comment on it, Restriction 

ie diversion of the Kootenay certainly would reduce Canada’s flexibility 

e future with regard to what we might want to do; that’'is a disadvantage. == — 
ther you would call it a tangible or an intangible, I do not know; it: Pea 


e you do not want to flood that area, one then you have not sacrificed any-— a i 
. Does that answer the question? 


. Deion (Nanaimo- Coiwichane The Islands): The effect of the Libby 
n operations in Canada downstream would be quite important, I imagine. — 
you give us some information on that? ha 
DEANE: Well, this is the main point in the brief of Consolidated as _ 


re sed by the witnesses you have heard; that is, the controlled flow from 
ves Cominco an opportunity to develop an additional 210,000 kilowatts ; 
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gar, and to me this is of substantial advantage to Canada. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): This is quite importan 
to Cominco. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Do you not think they could get it from Murphy creek i 


energy a. picd somewhere around that level, and maybe more. You 
peoeeey would have to have an PPR SE agreement with the United Stat 


I think that should be done. We use mene Dalieies in developing our hydro i 
a nondestructive manner; this really is the gist of my approach. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Thank you. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, earlier today Mr. Deane made the statemen 
that the negotiation problem is PAGAL Would Mr. Deane care to enlarge ¢ 
what he means by that statement? 


Mr. DEANE: Perhaps it is not too good a choice of words. It is not a physie 
problem involving huge dam sites, river flows, and things that you cann ) 
change; it is a human problem, shall we say. | 


Mr. DINSDALE: I presume Mr. Deane would agree that this is the mos 
complex intergovernmental scheme that ever has been negotiated, and if the 
is so, would you not agree that negotiation is of the utmost importance? | 

Mr. DEANE: I would not use the word “utmost” in the sense that it is ¢ 
top thing; it is very important. 

Mr. DinspALeE: If the government of Canada had absolute control over thi 
resource, or if the cache of ee Columbia, or the United States coved 


of acl of the ee tine EB PRN a ES our once you come Sonctner to ae | 
jurisdictional differences, do you not run into difficulty? 4 


Mr. DEANE: So far as I can see, they have been solved. At the stage | 
which we are now of renegotiation as I see it, or amendment, which is w 
I would have liked, I do not see the conflicts. It seems that our interest 
those of the United States are the same. If we reduce our storage and red 
the lump sum payment, the United States is relieved of raising so much money 
and we do not have to spend so much money. If the United States has Hig] 
Mountain Sheep and Bruces Eddy, they get higher up on this curve of benefit 
which should make them happy. 


Mr. DINSDALE: You mentioned the United States. There also is anot 
government involved in the negotiations and they support the High Arrow 
dam. Do you not think the government of British Columbia should be take 
into consideration in these negotiations? 


Mr. DEANE: It certainly should; but this is the area in which I feel tl 
federal government should take a firm stand because of the land and 1 
people; they should exert their jurisdiction in those areas and say, “you 
High Arrow but we cannot accept it; so you will have to accept someth 
else”. The provincial government got in there under different circumstan 
it got in there when the old British Columbia Power Commission wanted thi 
block of early firm energy. However, conditions now are quite different. 


Mr. PATTERSON: I have a supplementary question. You said that the federa 


government should exert its jurisdiction. Where does it get the jurisdiction an 
that particular regard? 


) ANE: Under the international rivers act. 
LEBOE: No. 
Deane: How do you think they stopped the Kaiser dam? 


PATTERSON: The whole proposal was changed in that particular bill. 
Mr. DEANE: Do you mean to say the federal government does not have 
right to step in on that? 

Mr. PATTERSON: The clause that was used was deleted from that bill. The 
se they were going to insert which declared it to be in the national interest 
deleted because of the opposition raised against it. As I understand it, 
federal government has no jurisdiction in this particular respect. 


_ Mr. HErRIDGE: Is it not true that no dams can be built on an international 


The CHAIRMAN: We certainly have wandered. 


Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I have a question with 
cd to Mr. Dinsdale’s point. In the presentation of the government there 
1 estimate or a forecast of possible periods in which there might arise 
cts between United States interests and our own. When you were saying 
ist now that there should be no conflicts, I was interested in this. I submit one 


rould be when power installations were made at Mica. Would you agree with 
ie forecast? 


Mr. DEANE: When power units are installed at Mica is the time that the 
t use of resources would be made by British Columbia Hydro negotiating 


Bonneville in respect of some type of equal exchange agreement. This is 
de the treaty. 


Ft Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): This was a comment on 
Bot the suggested periods of conflicts of interest between the United States 
d ourselves. 


b Mr. DEANE: Well, if we decide to operate completely independently then 
ctually this conflict is not between Canada and the United States. In this case 
1ada would have to meet her commitments under the treaty and this would 
firm generation at Mica. However, the loss of firm power at Mica could 
rercome by an equichange agreement. That is my view. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Today the process of negotiation between provincial gov- 
ents and federal governments is being referred to as co-operative federal- 
and I merely put that forward as perhaps one of the motivating principles 
d the negotiations to this treaty. 

have one further question, the answer to which you did not specifically 
with in your brief. The British Columbia government makes the claim 
would be more damage to the intangible values in the East Kootenay 
opment than there would be in the High Arrow. Have you any comments 
that respect? 


Mr. DEANE: Are you speaking of the east Kootenay development? 
_ Mr. Dinspate: Yes. 


and I have not gone into this with other people—I would like to examine 
‘st the over-all aspects of a lake in the east Kootenay regardless of power. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed, Mr. Bune a 

Mr. ByrRNE: Mr. Chairman, most of my questions have been asked, Ww 
I am sure the committee will be grateful to hear. However, the witness 
refer to something I had said during the discussions on this question, spe 
cally that I had made reference to the Arrow lakes as a narrow lake an 
a fjord type. He also gave the impression I had little feeling in respect of 
people of Arrow lakes. I want to clear this up at once. There is no sugges 
that I have not every sympathy for the people who will be flooded out in 
Arrow lakes and who will have to be relocated. But, what my objection 
been since this started is that it seems to me that anyone who argues aga 
High Arrow is at the same time arguing in favour of the so-called McNaughtc 
plan. I am not saying that the witness favours the McNaughton plan, but | 
the two proposals up until this point, it has been one or the other. So, we d 
have people in the east Kootenay who certainly will be dislocated. I . ju 
wanted to clear that up, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. 
Mr. Byrne: I am speaking in support of the people in the east Koote: 1a} 


Mr. DEANE: I would like to say I am in complete agreement with you 
respect of the east Kootenay I am not proposing flooding it. 


Mr. ByrNE: You made a very dramatic final statement earlier today w. 
you completed your submission and quoted ‘Flanders Fields.” Do you 
think this would apply with greater force to the east Kootenay, if you 
suggesting that the flooding of our land was an important issue, bearing 
mind that there would be at least 70,000 acres more flooded? 

Mr. DEANE: There is one point in respect of the east Kootenay; there 
more options. You can flood the south end and not the north end. It is not 
one package. 


Mr. Byrne: But, under the McNaughton plan— 


Mr. Deane: If I may interrupt, that is only one plan. In respect of 
Bull river area there is very little settlement; but, this is rather academic. ] 
there are people to be displaced and lands which are valuable I fully subscrii 
to the idea of not flooding them, and that is my basic proposition. & 


Mr. Byrne: Of the number of engineers that you have been able 
in support of your submission, namely 24, have you an estimate of the nun 
of engineers who would have similar qualifications or near similar quel 
who are employed by C.M.&S. or are in the west Kootenay area. 

Mr. DEANE: I did not take the time to count them. They are listed in 
book. I certainly did not canvass all, by any means, because for one t 
I did not have the time. 


Mr. GeLBer: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. 


Mr. Deane, when these engineers signed do you feel they were givil 
a professional opinion or simply signing as residents who did not want to 
flooded out? : 


Mr. DEANE: Primarily as residents. 

Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, if I may— 

Mr. ByrRNE: Please allow me to complete my questioning. 
Mr. DEANE: But, certainly they are responsible residents. 


Mr. Byrne: If these engineers had perused the federal government 
paper, the provincial government submission and other related mai 
which go to the benefits of the proposed treaty, would they base t 
approval on your submission? 


se 
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:: They felt strongly about the Arrow valley and I am sure : fe 
tudy they made they felt that a co-operative plan could be achieved — 
i 10 ing this valley; in other words, they felt that Mica or High | 
as the essential need, not both. geen 
Byrne: I have one more question, which is hypothetical. ae 
‘Mr. KinpT: Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a statement. : ae 


ir. BYRNE: Just a moment. There are quite a large number of engineers, 
tly in the east Kootenay area and I suppose they are in the same 72), 
rtion to the number of actual employees of C.M. & S.;.-do you ‘think aya: 
ould have any difficulty in getting the names of 25 engineers who would = 
pepared to sign a submission opposing the flooding of the east Kootenay 24 
DEANE: I think I could have put them on my sheet; if you would 
another two weeks I will get them, if you like. 


BYRNE: From the east Kootenay? 


. DEANE: No, supporting my brief, which does not flood the east — 
y. They are concerned about the Arrow too. 


Byrne: I want you to understand my opposition all along in respect 
question of the McNaughton plan versus the treaty. It just means 
er accept this treaty and Libby—and, of course, Libby has become 
ry key to this whole matter—or we accept some other plan. If we — 
e McNaughton plan of flooding the Kootenay the Libby project is out 
ished. So, it is necessary to flood the entire east Kootenay from Bull 
‘to Luxor in order to get the amount of water required for storage. 
re, I am just asking you do you think I would have any difficulty 
signatures from at least 25 or 30 engineers who would oppose the 
hton plan? 


_ Deane: Well, you are the member for that area. You live there; 
uld be able to answer your own question. I am not going over there 


BYRNE: I certainly have not had any proposal at the present time. 


Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact there are only three 2 
left until 6 o’clock perhaps I should defer my questioning until this 


CHAIRMAN: Mr. Kindt I see that Mr. Willoughby has left and I have 
elf and Mr. Turner on my list of questioners so you may carry on at 
sent time. 


. TURNER: Mr. Chairman, I shall only be five minutes. ae 
r. Kinpt: I said some time ago that I would only take five minutes and ~ 


Deane, you made the statement that this treaty as it now stands, if 
ited, will destroy resources which will grow in value in relation to 
nediate production of power? us 
DEANE: Yes. e 
_Kinpt: You also made the statement that in so far as Canada is © 
ned, this is a money making venture. You mentioned the sum of $254 ps 
| for downstream power benefits and $64 million for flood control, 
a total of $318 million which we are to receive from the United 


oh 


t 


ANE: That is right. 
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Mr. KINpDT: You.do agree with that statement? 

Mr. DEANE: I agree ith it, certainly. 

Mr. Kinpt: In other words this deal represents a purchase on the 
of the United States for certain benefits. It is a cash deal similar to the Alask 
purchase, or some other such purchase; is that right? 

Mr. DEANE: Yes. 

Mr. Kinpt: That is one side of the ledger. On the other side of the led 
we have the Mica development to be paid for out of the money Can 
receives, and Canada will build two storage dams at High Arrow and at Dun 
storage. You object particularly to the High Arrow dam because 1800 peopl 
will be flooded and forced to move. You feel we are sacrificing those peop 
and this land, and all the associated intangible values, including six ceme 
- taries which will be flooded? 

The CHAIRMAN: I hope you are going to reach the question, Mr. Kindt. 

Mr. HerripGE: Mr. Chairman, other members have been twice as lon; 
as Mr. Kindt. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: There is no question regarding the length of time 
member takes in asking questions. I want Mr. Kindt to take as much tim ii 
as he requires. 4 

Mr. Kinpt: I could ask the questions in another way and take ten minute 

The CHAIRMAN: I am anxious for you to get to the questions. Zz 

Mr. Kinpt: That is what I am attempting to do. I am asking the witnes 
whether he agrees with this summary of his statement. I 

What we are doing is balancing cash against these intangible benefits ‘ 
which you have referred; is that right? 7 

The CHAIRMAN: I should like the record to show an answer to at least on 
of the questions you have asked. u 

Mr. DEANE: Canada certainly is receiving cash. What Canada will hav 
to do with this cash is build dams and flood one valley as well as some othe 
areas where the land values are less. 

Mr. Kinpt: Yes, that is right. j 

Mr. DEANE: We are not receiving the cash exclusively in return for thi 
valley; that is only part of the deal. 

Mr. Krnpt: That is right. The whole consideration includes the developme 
of the Libby dam and the conditions there. The main theme of your argun 
has regard to the High Arrow storage development necessitating the remov a 
of 1,800 people is that right? 

Mr. DEANE: Yes. 

Mr. Kinpt: You are opposed in that regard? 

Mr. DEANE: I am very much opposed. 

Mr. Kinpt: I rest my case at that point. 

Mr. TurNER: Mr. Chairman, perhaps the committee would bear with me f¢ 
five minutes, as I am the last questioner? 

Some hon. MemsBers: Agreed. 


Mr. Turner: Mr. Deane, do you feel that the protocol and the sales ag 
ment added some improvements to ae original treaty as negotiated and sig 
in 1961? 


Mr. DEANE: Yes, and they are listed on the right hand side up here. _ 
Mr. TurNER: The lump sum payments for 30 years of downstream benefi 


be an improvement over the original treaty; is that right? 


NER: ne the tuction of the storage assigned to United States con- 7 
ared to that required to produce Canadian downstream benefit ayes 
nent, thus reducing Canada’s storage commitment after 30 years, an oF San Ash 


. TURNER: Does the fact that flood control commitments by Canada_ 
been tightened up to prevent unwarranted calling for Canadian storage 


. Deane: I think that is a significant improvement. 
. Turner: Is the clarification of Canadian diversion rights an im- 
nent? 

re DeanE: I do not consider that a significant improvement. I do not think 

were in any danger there in any event. 

Ar. TURNER: You consider that this is something of an improvement? 
rh DEANE: Legally it is an improvement, yes. 

; TURNER: Thank you very much. 


ne CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I am sure you want me to thank Mr. Deane 
i ag helpful and informative brief. 


: he ey ae: E should like to ae members of this committee to kindly 
d our next meeting tomorrow morning at 9 o’clock in our regular room, 
, at which time our witnesses will be representatives sent to Ottawa by 
age Baty of Canada. 


aie We have no brief from that organization. 
. GELBER: I think we should set a time limit for their presentation, 


CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is true, but I would like to point out that the 
committee was quite late in indicating to the Communist party of 
that we would be able to hear them and, therefore, I would ask 
s of this pyc’ to recognize the fact that these people were be 


Be ines: I presume that is so, Mr. Patterson. Perhaps it would be © 
to accord to ee Communist party of Canada the full ache from 


a tomorrow arse if necessary. ¢ 
1 Grane I think if we follow that practice, Mr. Chairman, we will is 7 


De setatnan: I would Brevis receiving the views of other members _ 
mmittee who feel strongly in this regard. I am not referring to 
pe. in respect of the particular witnesses but in respect of the 


epee s =the 


Perhaps we ‘should wait until pe at wh ich ime we 


“The Ce Thank you Pe EA fon your aenence We will adj } 
“until 90 clock tomorrow morning. — 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


FrmAy, May 8, 1964 
(38) 


he Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9.00 a.m. this date, 
hairman, Mr. Matheson, presiding. 


Members present: Mrs. Konantz and Messrs. Byrne, Cadieux (Terrebonne), 
erton, Deachman, Gelber, Haidasz, Herridge, Kindt, Leboe, Matheson, 
erson, Ryan, Turner ae 


Dorothy F. Ballantine, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


& ay FripAy, May 8, 1964 


fh 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. 
-. Iam happy to welcome to our committee Mrs. Konantz. 
Mr. Harasz: How about a picture? 


_ The Cuarrman: The witness we have this morning is Mr. Leslie Morris 
resenting the Communist party of Canada. There is a submission that has 
distributed. The reason this comes to your hands so late is the late date 
hich the Communist party of Canada was informed they could be heard 
he committee. I am advised that the entire submission will take approxi- 
ly one half hour, so I would suggest that Mr. Morris first of all identify 
imself, give us his own qualifications, the capacity in which he comes here 
today, whom he represents and so on, and then proceed to a reading of the 
which will be followed by questions from members. . 


Mir. LESLIE Morris (Secretary, Communist Party of Canada): I am Leslie 
florris, the Secretary of the Communist party of Canada and National leader 
of the party. I am speaking on behalf of our party to this standing committee 
ternal affairs. 

| should preface my remarks by saying that I should change the form of 
ss to “Hon. ladies and gentlemen”’. 

e wish first to state our opinions about the general problem of electric 


Our opportunity to generate enormous amounts of cheap electrical power 
here: In the: watersheds of rivers and lakes, in some of our tidal waters, 
rmous reserves of our natural gas, petroleum, coal and uranium. With 
r power resources of more than 49 million horsepower at minimum flow, 
ur installed turbine capacity is still less than 28 million horsepower. Our 
dant fuel for thermal stations is distributed from sea to sea in locations 
hich complement the waterpower and invite the generation of cheap power 
pwhere it is needed. 

in Canada thermal stations mean more than simply adding so much more | 
acity. Combined with hydropower, thermal stations meet peak load demands, 


ymic link between areas with adequate waterpower. Increasing the size 
thermal units, and their efficiency, locating coal-powered units right tates 
ead and so on and co-ordinating them with the hydroelectric stations, 


cringing down the cost of their power. 
What is now plainly needed is an east-west power grid. 
e negative attitude of the federal government towards the necessity 


the founding fathers finally achieved their grand design and united this 
d from sea to sea they recognized that, for the various colonies to become 
bers of one federal state and continue to grow, there must be railways 
them together. In 1867, Canadian confederation could not have worked “ 
t railways—running east and west within Canada. The necessity for 


LV ys was recognized and became one oO 
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ficiencies caused by low water. Abundant fuel makes thermal power an © 


W an east-west Canadian power grid should be compared to the attitude of © a 
- men who brought modern Canada into being nearly a hundred years ago. 


f the strongest of all the arguments © sy 
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_ in favor of confederation. The promise of a railway to the Pacific coast 

one of the conditions upon which British Columbia joined. a 


As we prepare to celebrate the 100th anniversary of confederation w 
should realize that the necessity for railways which was decisive in 
is duplicated today by the necessity for a Canada-wide grid as the vital p 
basis for our economic independence. If we compare the cost of a grid in 
economy of today with the cost of railways a hundred years ago, the grid wil 
be relatively cheap. “t 


That it will bring economic advantage is indicated by developments 
the United States where great electric power systems have linked their ser 
in a great power grid which extends southward from the Canadian borde 
to the Gulf of Mexico and westward from the Atlantic coast to Montana. _ 


W a 


Government’s Power Policy q 
On October 8, 1963, the Minister of Trade and Commerce, the Hon. Mitchel 
Sharp, informed the House of Commons that the government has adopted ¢ 
policy which will permit the development of power sites in Canada for + 
_ purpose of exporting power to the United States. 


A few days later the United States Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Udall, it 
formed newspaper reporters that the plan as a whole includes a great deal a 
that the two governments, (United States and Canada) “fare moving in 
direction of creating a gigantic pool of their combined natural resources”. Ask 
by reporters about the reason for this the Secretary pointed to the pressing ne 


in the United States to get hydroelectric energy from Canada. 


The policy change announced by Mr. Pearson’s Minister of Trade 
Commerce certainly is related closely to the proposals of the United Sta 
Secretary of the Interior. There are signs that the first objective is to hi 
United States interests make the Hamilton river part of Mr. Udall’s “gig 
pool” of Canadian resources controlled in the United States. No doubt U 
States interests who are tied in intimately with electric power will partici 
heavily in the ownership of the power plant and transmission lines. 


_ It is said the producing company will contract to deliver without interruption 
a million and a half horsepower to Consolidated Edison for use by p 
utilities in New York City: “for a relatively long period of years.” 


This means that power contracted for specifically from the Great Fa 
will be allowed to become indispensable to the normal operation of the 
of New York. That would mean in effect that Canada would lose control 
the biggest power site in the western hemisphere. 


This is why it is so disturbing to find the following in the text of 
government’s statement. I quote from Hansard, Oct. 8, 1963, page 3301: 


The government also believes that it would be in the nati 
interest, in suitable cases, to license the export of large blocks of 
power to United States utilities to permit the development of 1 
scale remote hydro or other power projects which would not be vi 
unless supported by the export for long periods of a significant propor- 
tion of the power generated... a 

This is really an endorsement of the United States government’s pla 
generate power from a number of great Canadian rivers, transmit the po 
directly to the United States and, thereby, change the emphasis in Cana 
economic development from east-west for industrialization and economic 
dependence, to north-south for increasing dependence upon export of 
materials to the United States. 


future of our country would not be served by this plan. 
m Export Power eat a | 
does not mean that Canada should not export electrical energy under’ 
mstances. We can export power and secure very substantial benefit. 
equired, is that all such export must be governed by Canadian law 
xpresses and protects the fundamental interests of this country and 
ople. we 
a law should state as a minimum, that: 


_ The federal government may authorize the export of electrical energy 
om Canada only by distributing systems which combine the power 
ade available by several generating stations. a 
_. The amount of power which the government authorizes to be ex- 
pec shall not at any time be greater than the actual surplus available 

_ to the system in excess of current demand, and after adequate allowance 
aas been made for foreseeable growth of demand in Canada. 

_ Every contract shall include mutually binding provisions for the 
ithdrawal of the power from export at the end of any period contracted 

vag 


Contracts for the export of power from Canada shall be for periods | 
up to but not longer than 15 years. Their renewal shall be subject to the 
conditions named in the second point made above. ee 
_ Authority shall not be granted for any single generating establish- © 
ent in Canada to contract to export its power or part of it directly. 
xport shall be by central distributing systems only. No contract for the 
port of power from Canada may tie a specific generating establishment 


EBOE: Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to interject to say 
“very much disturbed. We seem to be completely departing from the © 
re that we have been following in this committee. I just want the 
to know that I do feel disturbed. i 
ve consistently refused witnesses the opportunity of reading briefs © 
ecord. I have just been looking at the beginning of this document — 
| that it is headed, “Statement of the Communist Party of Canada on 
Columbia River Treaty’. I am disturbed that we are departing from ue 
practice, and I want the committee to know that Iam disturbed. 


“HAIRMAN: The Chair shares your concern at our departure from what 
eloped into a uniform pattern. However, it was only on Tuesday of this)” 
nat communication was sent, on the recommendation of the steering 
; to this witness or to the group he represents, confirm that they would 
day. In the light of those circumstances it seems necessary that they 
C an opportunity to present their material as succinctly as possible; 
understand the brief is so short that it can be read in one half hour, ; 


y ffording members one and one half hours for questioning. 
- 


erested in presenting material could have had it prepared months 7 


AIRMAN: Again, Mr. Leboe, there was a letter received by the 


ent of External Affairs, not by the standing committee and not by 
airman, dated March 6, 1964, in which the executive secretary of the 
Party of Canada advised the department that in the event that 
learings in connection with the Columbia treaty agreement they 
e that they had a submission they wished to make in connectio 


ty. They say they would welcome hearings from the departme! 
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in connection with this matter, including an appropriate date on which such 
a submission could be made. 

I think we must be just in these circumstances. There was no confirmation 
or any solid arrangement that the Communist party of Canada would be heard 
until as recently as Tuesday. We were not making a special case for them but 
the steering committee discovered there would be this time available today on 
therefore allotted it to the Communist party of Canada as we are anxious to 
proceed as expeditiously as possible. Therefore, any failure to distribute briefs 
is not to be attributed to the witness today. 


Will you please proceed? 


Mr. Morris: Such provisions as these need not inhibit the export of power 
from Canada to the United States in any amounts that are surplus to Canada’s 
needs. Provincial power commissions could proceed with large scale development 
of new sites, including rivers which are now considered remote. By exporting the 
over-all surplus that will be made available they can help pay for the new 
power development and transmission. In this way very large amounts of power 
can be made available for export to the United States and Canada can benefit 
without endangering any national interests. 


The one essential condition is that power from any one source in Canada 
shall not be permitted to become indispensable to the operation of an industry 
or a community in the United States. Power shall be exported only by distribut- - 
ing systems which combine the power from several sources. 


In principle, what has been written above about the export of power applies 
also to natural gas, petroleum and coal. It will apply to uranium and atomic or 
nuclear power in the future. 


There is one type of power however to which this principle should not be 
applied: the flow of rivers. This is illustrated by the issue of the Columbia river . 
today. 7 it 

If all its power were generated in Canada and part of it exported to tk 1e 
United States, such export might be stopped when it can be used in Canad 
But, if the water is diverted and great generating plants in the United State 
depend upon the increased volume, Canada can never recapture that flow ag 

Water is needed in Canada—for power, for agriculture, and as the indis- 
pensable prerequisite for continued growth of population. 

Our country needs a Canadian power policy to express Canadian needs a 
provide guide lines for the development of our rich power resources. This is the 
indispensable basis for all-round industrial development. Without it Canadian 
industry cannot adjust to the radical change now taking place in methods of 
production—the new scientific-technological revolution. 


| 
1. 
a 


The Columbia Treaty ; 

We wish to add our voice to the growing number of responsible and dedi ic= 
ated Canadians who have called for rejection of the draft Columbia River 
Treaty. 

The main issue is this: Either we sell a magnificent natural resource to the: 
United States of America or we independently develop it for the maximum 
benefit of our own country. : 

For a sum of 318 million United States dollars Canada undertakes to con- 
struct three storage dams on our territory and to allow the United States to build 
- one on hers which floods back into Canada. These dams would even out the flow. 
of the Columbia and Kootenay river waters and result in a twenty percent in- 
crease in power production on the Columbia in the United States. 

The dams would also prevent floods in the United States Columbia ri 
basin. The value of this to the United States is difficult to overstate. Not onl 
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event damage but also it will guarantee additional industrial sites in 
rtland area the value of which is measured in hundreds of millions of 


rthermore the United States will get an assured regular supply of water — 
irrigation, domestic and industrial use. This water is desperately required in 

ifornia and the entire southwest portion of the United States. 

All of these benefits are very real and they are absolutely assured for all 

ae by reason of the control features contained in the draft treaty. 

On the other hand, Canada gets only the cash to make these enormous 

nefits possible. _ 

It is claimed (by supporters of the draft treaty) that in the future (1973 at 

ery earliest) Canada will be able to develop some power for itself if we see 

) bear the additional cost of installing generators at one of the sites—Mica 

k. We use the word “claimed” because this is not a condition of the draft 

Yy and it is by no means assured. 

The probability is very high that Canada will never get power, let alone 4 

p power, from the Columbia development. A 
In our view the draft Columbia River Treaty and all its attachments is on 
xample of the policy of subordinating the economic development of Canada he 
at of the United States of America, the policy of “integration”. 

The essence of this policy is the concentration by Canada on the production 

raw materials for the benefit of United States industry. 


The economic effects of this policy are becoming apparent even to those 


_ The policy of integration is basically a policy of the export of jobs. If 
we are to solve the serious unemployment problem in Canada we must put 


Under the terms of the draft treaty the United States is given control of 
| million acre-feet of Canadian water, since this water is committed to their 
use. In addition we place another 5 million acre-feet of Canadian water 
r their absolute control with no strings whatsoever being attached. 

- Most raw materials are capable of being used only once. They go into 
he final product and that is the end of them. But stored water can be put to 
p. many times, provided that it is first put to use generating electricity up- | 
tream, in this case in Canada. It is possible for Columbia water to serve both 
he needs of Canadian industry and the United States industry as well provided 
ily that Canada and not the United States retains the right for first call on 
se. In other words it is necessary for us to retain our present control. 

ut the whole purpose of the draft treaty works against this objective. 
is most strikingly shown in the operating annexes, which are very in- 
te, but especially in article XIII, which states: “Neither Canada ...nor 
nited States, shall...divert for any use, other than a consumptive use, 
ater from its natural channel in a way that alters the flow of any water pe 
TOSses the Canada-U.S. boundary within the Columbia river basin. 
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This article contradicts article II of the International Boundary Wat 
_ Treaty of 1909, which says: “Each of the high contracting parties reserves 
itself . . . the exclusive jurisdiction and control over the use and diver 
whether toraparary or permanent, of all the waters on its own side of 
boundary which in their natural channels would flow across the boundaryg 
into boundary waters.”’ 


We are about to relinquish the right to diversion, which is essentially ra 
matter of sovereignty as well as good economics. 


‘The McNaughton plan is essentially one for the development of nyall 
electric power in Canada. Its main feature is the diversion of the Koote 
river in Canada into the Columbia in Canada. This would result in a additi 
one million kilowatts of installed capacity in Canada. It would provide 
_ water needed for irrigation on the prairies. And since no water would be tak 
out of the Columbia itself the control dams in Canada would result in 1 
benefits to the United States. 


However, we do not approach this matter as a dispute solely between 


two plans. Plan are for engineers. The real issue, we feel, is to establish a 
firm policy of Canadian control—and then engineer accordingly. . 


The need for Canadian control is shown obliquely in the Feb. 15, 1 
issue of Business Week, which puts the matter as follows: “There’s a wealth 
power in the hills of Canada—40 million kilowatts or more—in the form of 
streams and waterfalls. U.S. and Canadian power interests are taking si 
close looks at ways to bring it out and put it to work on both sides of f) 
border... The new protocol for the treaty on developing the Columbia ri 
for example, calls for Canada to build three dams, with the power from the 
all going to public and private systems in the U. S. ... Some two dozen tr 
mission ties already exist along the border... Most observers expect tI 
Columbia, Consolidated Edison and Manitoba projects to reach fruition. Sor 

of the more optimistic, in fact, even speak of a future North American po 
grid—pooling into one vast system U.S. and Canadian power resources.” 


What the article had in mind was the potential development of 
Hamilton river in Labrador, the Nelson river in Manitoba and possibly 
Yukon in the Northwest. The whole idea of the so-called North Ameri 
power grid is to put it on a north-south basis. By this action the needs of 
industry would be placed first. 


The government of Saskatchewan has already intervened by stating th a 
its interests in irrigation are foreclosed by the draft treaty. q 


The full development of an east-west power grid in Canada is also 
into question if the Columbia is to serve United States needs first. We 


there is every legal, political and economic justification for a change in pow 
and water policy. 


We propose that the Columbia river be developed in Canada along the li 
suggested by such plans as General McNaughton’s. Let us finance this plar 
development ourselves. Let the United States keep the downstream ben 
that would materialize from such an action. If they feel that they cannot i 
the same $318 million for the McNaughton series of dams without the pro 
sions of article XIII, then far better for Canada to proceed on its own. In 
long run it will benefit us enormously. 

But, it is not likely that the United States would fail to contribute. D 
such as ase proposed in the McNaughton plan would give the United Sta 
enormous benefits just as surely as they would give them to Canada. a 

Without the draft treaty we retain the right to divert the Columbia i 
the Fraser, an action which would still be of great value to the United Sta 
as far as flood control is concerned. 
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day in the future, when the technical problems of the salmon fishery 
diversion into the Fraser will be an economically viable propo- 
Canada. The United States authorities know this and we are con- 
t they would be prepared to contribute financially to the McNaughton 
hey had some reasonable assurance that we would not prematurely 


mn, we propose that a simple new treaty be signed and the draft treaty 
ndoned. For the $318 million you are now prepared to pay we will sign - 
A agreement with you in which we guarantee to build the McNaughton dams 
970 at the latest and we voluntarily agree not to divert the Columbia into 
raser for a period of 35 years from date of signing ... but for this period 
e only. 

uch a course of action would be thoroughly practical, would further Can- 
's interests and protect her sovereignty, and would objectively induce Ca- 
ian development of on site power production. This would also assist the — 
of a national power grid to link our country together. It would not ' 
ur right to divert the Kootenay-Columbia water to the prairies. 


_ Should the United States not agree with this then we should go ahead 
way and foot the bill ourselves. Such an assertion of Canadian initiative 
yuld- be greeted with enthusiasm by our citizens from all walks of life. It 
ud contribute to the building of our country. 


Respectfully yours, 


National Executive Committee, 
1B ae Communist Party of Canada. 
cil St., 

2-B, Ontario. 


e jie I should apologize for having forecast a comparison of his brief with : : 
i of the intemperate and sometimes filthy submission made by Mr. Hayward 
the Columbia river for Canada committee. 


Th . CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Byrne. 
‘Are there any questions? ibe 
Herripce: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Morris one or two — 
s. In reading your brief I notice you place particular emphasis on the | 
on of power and the need and necessity of retaining it in Canada for 4 
ustrial expansion. I quite agree with your contention in that respect. - 
ng to these conclusions in your brief, did you also give consideration 
Mr. Kindt repeatedly has referred to as the intangible values which, 
opinion, are very important indeed, as they are in the opinion of some 
other witnesses who have appeared before this committee. Did you give 
deration, for instance, to the constitutional aspect of the question, the 
af values, the sociological values and the resources values, such as the — 
ion of land, forests, fisheries, and things like that, as well as thes 
al values—all the values included in the term intangible values. 
e€ very important indeed, and I would like to hear your view. at Vay 
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Mr. Morris: I think intangible values have to have a tangible base if t the 
are going to be fruitful. The values of which you speak, which are very 
cious in my opinion, must have some material base. Our general feelin 
that the psyche—the psychology—of Canada, its proper use of human : 
sources, which are our most precious resource, cannot be accomplished un 
we change the pattern of our economy. I use the term industrialization. In t¢ 
brief we use the expression “the fitting of our country into the new technolo 
ical revolution in which electricity plays an enormous part, greater than ever 
before.” 

We believe that to provide people with food, clothing, shelter, with 
education and good living standards is dependent finally on the changing 
our economic base from that of a raw materials producer essentially, or a 
parts producer, into a primary producer of industrial goods. 

We think the intangible values of which you speak, which of cou 
must constitute the aim of every civilized society, have to have this mate 
base, and that material base, I think, can be summed up as being a change 
in the economic pattern of Canada along the lines I suggest here. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Do I understand you correctly to say, in effect, that wk 
you have to have a material base—production of goods in a society su 
as ours—that the purpose of the material base—and I ask you this as 
person sometimes spoken of as an idealist—is human happiness in the 1] 
run, the development of human happiness, human values, and the development 
of human purpose. 


Mr. Morris: Yes. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I have another question. 
On page 10 of your brief I see this sentence: 
Let us finance this plan of development ourselves. 


Have you anything further to give the committee with regard to that 
suggestion? 


Mr. Morris: So far as we can see, we believe there is in our country, 
the will and the policy are there; a possibility of mobilizing credits and 
mobilizing private and public capital for the carrying through of a project 
of this kind, or any similar project. We had that opinion with regard to t 
trans-Canada natural gas pipe line right from the beginning, and we 
that opinion with regard to other great projects in our country. 


We feel this is not so much a matter of the existence of the dollars 
the will to use them and accumulate them. We feel that with a thoro 
review and some radical changes in the fiscal structure of our country, an 
the loaning of public capital as against private capital in our countr 
project of this kind on the Columbia and the Kootenay quite well could 
carried through as a public project, as a nationalized project. Our opinio 
that the needs even of modern industry are so complex that some con 
or nationalization, almost, goes without saying. In this regard there will be 
no problem in accumulating the money. 


We perhaps would have certain suggestions if it came down to a matter 
of where control may come from. However, we are not impressed with 
public cry “where is the money to come from?” I think the best answe : 
world war II and what Canadian labour and capital were able to do. Nothi 
contemplated here would cost as much. I think Canadian capital could | 
encouraged to invest in Canada instead of abroad. I think we have $5 billi 
of Canadian capital invested abroad. The incentive to invest at home wit 
policy of national built industrialization I think would bring that mor ey 
back. 
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| RII Mr. Morris, then do you believe that all loans obtained - 
by Canadian companies or private industry in Canada are based 
on the knowledge of the vastness of Canada, the natural resources, - 
onfidence in the productive power of Canadian labour, technology 


Ar. Morris: I think that concept is the property of the Canadian people. 
ve that a dream of Canada, of its vastness and amazing potentiality, — 
possessed by most Canadians quite consciously. I think it is not possessed — ; 
business interests in the same way. Their motivation does not goin 
direction; it goes, as I think does the present difficulty with regard to 
olumbia, particularly the British Columbia policy of making an oppor- 

t’s dollar without regard— 


. HERRIDGE: I am interested in this question of raising the money, — a 
ase I am one who always has protested our going abroad to raise money __ 

on our resources and labour. Do you think we could raise this money ~ 

sult of using the national credit of Canada through the Bank of Canada, __ 
national development loans directed to particular projects in order y 

ee the savings of the average Canadian in support of these particular — 

Ss? 

. Morris: Yes, I believe that is true. 

_ Mr. HERRIDGE: Plus subscription from private industry? 

Mr. Morris: Yes. 

fr. HeRRIDGE: Thank you. 


The CuarRMaN: Are there any other questions? Bye 
Gentlemen, I thank you for your attendance early at nine o’clock this — 
ring. We will adjourn until four o’clock on Monday, May 11, when our ~ 
a will be the Hon. E. D. Fulton. I would ask everybody to be here as 
‘as possible. | Bi 
r. TURNER: On a point of order, before we adjourn; at the opening of y py 
-day’s meeting of the committee, the hon. member for Kootenay West 
erred at some length to a message relating to the Arrow lakes project 
ich had been received from a Mrs. Heather Gates. eae 


. HERRIDGE: That is right. ae 
TURNER: Would the hon. member indicate whether he is related in © 


Dw 


Mr. Herripce: Yes. She is one of my daughters and, if I may say so, she 
| very intelligent girl. ae 
. Byrne: And, a favourite daughter, too. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


: Monpay, May 11, 1964 

Be .’ (39) 

1e Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 4.00 p.m. this day, 
hairman, Mr. Matheson, presiding. 


lembers present: Mrs. Konantz and Messrs. Brewin, Byrne, Cadieux i) 
ebonne), Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), Chatterton, Davis, \ 
man, Dinsdale, Fairweather, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Gelber, 
sz, Herridge, Kindt, Leboe, Macdonald, MacEwan, Matheson, Nesbitt, Pat- , 
, Pugh, Ryan, Turner, Willoughby ( 25 a 


attendance: The Hon. E. D. Fulton; Mr. Gordon Robertson, Clerk of the 
Council; Mr. Gordon McNabb, Water Resources Branch, Department of 
ern Affairs and National Resources: Mr. A. E. Ritchie, Assistant Under- 
tary, Department of External Affairs. 


The Chairman announced that correspondence has been received from Mr. 
arker, International Union of Operating Engineers, Vancouver; Mr. John 


; The Hon. W. S. Lloyd, Regina, Sask.; Mr. E. B. Gates, President, 


tes of St. Leon Ltd., Nakusp, B.C.; Mr. F. J. Bartholomew, Vancouver; 
A. L. King, Secretary, Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Vancouver, 


he committee resumed consideration of the Columbia River Treaty and 
ol. 

1e Chairman introduced the witness, Mr. Fulton, who then read his brief, 

apologized for not having completed it in time to forward copies for prior nto 

by the members. . 
During the meeting the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Nesbitt, took the Chair. 

_ Mr. Fulton was questioned. 


he questioning continuing, at 6.00 p.m. the committee adjourned until os 
a.m., Tuesday, May 12, 1964. at 


TUESDAY, May 12, 1964 4 
(40) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 10.00 a.m. this day, the 
man, Mr. Matheson, presiding. 


embers present: Messrs. Brewin, Byrne, Cadieux (Terrebonne), Cameron 
mo-Cowichan-The Islands), Chatterton, Davis, Deachman, Dinsdale, Fair- 
Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Forest, Gelber, Groos, Haidasz, Her- 


ern Affairs and National Resources; Mr. A. E. Ritchie, Assistant Under- 
y, Department of External Affairs; Mr. E. R. Olson, Department of 
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The Chairman announced that correspondence has been received 
Mr. J. D. McDonald, Rossland, and Mr. R. M. Lumley, Arrow Park, Britis 
Columbia. 4 

The committee resumed consideration of the Columbia River Treaty < 
Protocol. ' 

The questioning of Mr. Fulton was resumed. 


On a question of privilege, Mr. Byrne referred to an article by Mr. Jamin 
Ripley in the Toronto Star and suggested that Mr. Ripley was in contemp’ 
the committee and should be summoned to appear for questioning. The c 
mittee agreed to refer to the subcommittee on agenda and procedure. 


The questioning continuing, at 12.25 p.m., the committee adjourned u 
til 3.30 p.m. this day, on motion of Mr. Kindt. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(41) 


The committee reconvened at 3.35 p.m. this day, the Chairman, — 
Matheson, presiding. 


Members present: Mrs. Konantz and Messrs. Brewin, Cadieux (Terre 
bonne), Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), Chatterton, Davis, Dea 
man, Dinsdale, Fairweather, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Gelber, Gr 
Haidasz, Herridge, Kindt, Klein, Leboe, Macdonald, MacEwan, Matheson, 
bitt, Patterson, Pugh, Ryan, Turner, Willoughby (26). 


In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting. 


The committee resumed the questioning of the witness Mr. Fulto: 1 


_ During the meeting, Mr. Brewin took the Chair, at the request of 
Chairman. Later, the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Nesbitt, took the Chair. 


Mr. Fulton tabled a written statement enlarging on information he 
given earlier on the value of Canada’s flood control revenue over the perioc of 
the Treaty. (See Appendix P.) 


The questioning being completed, the Vice-Chairman thanked Mr. Fu te 
for appearing before the committee and for his lucid presentation. 


At. 5.55 p.m. the committee alinaie to Wednesday, May 13, 1964 ‘3 a 
9.00 a.m. a 


Dorothy F. Ballantine, — 
Clerk of the Committee 


“ie 
Re 


EVIDENCE 


Monpay, May 11,1964. 


1e CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I beg to report that we have received cor+ Neat a 
dence since our last meeting from Cliff Parker, International Union of Oa eas 
ing Engineers, Vancouver; John A. McNiven, assistant secretary, B.C: 
eration of Labour; The Hon, W. S. Lloyd, Regina, Saskatchewan; E. B. aa 
2s, President, The Gates of St. Leon, Ltd., Nakusp, British Columbia: Mra 
J. Bartholomew, Vancouver and A. L. King: Secretary, Union of Mine, 
and Smelter Workers, Vancouver. 


e have the pleasure of having as our witness today the Hon. E. D. Fulton, 
P.C., Kamloops, British Columbia, who does not need any introduction 
‘member of this committee; we still feel he is one of us. 


will ask Mr. Fulton to simply present his brief at this time, and then I 
1 Id ask you gentlemen to indicate what questions you have. I regret I will 
e to slip away at five o’clock. 


me, D. FULTON, P.C., Q.C.: Mr. Chairman, hon. gentlemen, I appre- 
our invitation to come and your welcome here. I have a presentation 
I regret not to have had ready in time to reach the committee ten days 
nee as you requested, but there were some facts in the submission Rian 
hich I wanted to refresh my memory and I could not do so until I Ot eel 
. The submission therefore was not entirely completed until today. It is pratt 


$s given the services of a stenographer and the mimeograph equipment. 
Ss on its way over and it will be available for you in just a few minutes. 
haps, ‘subject to that, I might start now and read slowly the introductory 


ae what should be included in my opening statement of this 
1ittee, I have of course had in mind what has been said about the treaty Moe 
generally in the intervening years since its preparation and signature, and Ny 

e evidence given to this committee. It has seemed to me in considering 
e matters that I could best contribute to an understanding of what the 


és, 


Cana 


does, why it takes the form that it does, and some of the things that it 
4 t do, if I deal with it under specific headings. This presentation is ; 
gly divided into the following parts: : 


Introduction 
The pattern of negotiations 
The « course of negotiations 


Treaty fact vs. rane 
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I Introduction 


I am glad to have this opportunity to give the background and con 
against which the Columbia river treaty should be studied, from the po 
of view of one who had the responsibility of negotiation. May I say at th 
outset that my view then was and now is that the treaty represents both ai 


practical example of international co-operation in the development of 8 
project to the mutual advantage of the countries concerned. | 
I am also BARPY to be one to record my ees that I was able t 


South Saskatchewan dam, federal aid to the Beechwood power project, 
construction of the maritime power grid with federal aid—all these are 
visible and outward signs of the implementation of that program. To those 
us coming from British Columbia the Columbia river development had 
course a special place and it was with deep appreciation that I accepted 
assignment as chairman of the Canadian negotiators. 

There is another special reason why negotiation of the Columbia river treat 


the special attention of those who say we should scrap the treaty and “g¢ 
it alone’’—the treaty is a basic necessity to the realization of the full extent 
potential of Canada’s rights and interests in the Columbia river. If we “g¢ 
it alone” not only do we lose those rights and interests, but we would confe 
a vast unearned benefit on our competitors in the United States. Indeed, as 
shall point out a little later, without the treaty it is I think certain that non¢ 
of the great projects on the Canadian side would come into existence. | 

As chairman of the Canadian negotiators, on whom would rest the ult = 
mate responsibility of recommending a draft treaty for the approval of th 
government of Canada, I felt it my responsibility at every stage to weigh tht 
various proposals that emerged from our negotiating sessions on the basis 
two fundamental questions: First, does the arrangement suggested represent 
net advantage to Canada? And second, does it represent advantage we cov 
not achieve without this arrangement? Only if, in the considered view of the 


also on the basis of this approach that I made my reports and recommendatio 
to the policy liaison committee. It was on the basis of positive and affirmati 
answers to both these questions that I made my final recommendation to the 
government of Canada of which I was then a member. % 

I wish to record my appreciation to my colleagues in that government fot 
all the assistance and support I received in the course of the negotiations. Th \¢ 
government was of course kept fully informed throughout the whole procee 1- 
ings, but I appreciate also the confidence displayed in the conduct of negotié 
tions by way of the ready and unanimous acceptance of the final propos 
which emerged. | 

I wish also to record my appreciation of the work, support and co-opera: 
tion of the other members of the negotiating team; of whom the other t 
federal representatives I am pleased and honoured to have here with me tod 
of the way in which the technical advisory groups of both Canada and British 
Columbia carried out their work in preparing the technical data and processing 
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nical aspects of negotiating proposals and advising us on their impli- 
. This of course includes the technical advisory staff and the then chair- 
n of the Canadian section of the International Joint Commission who, as I 
I point out in somewhat greater detail a little later, were closely associated 


rits of the policy differences which developed, subsequent to the signing 
of the treaty, with the government of British Columbia over the course that 


United States. My position in that matter is clear and unchanged. But it 
ms to me that, whether I agree with it or not, that matter is now settléd 
nd that it is on the basis of that settlement that you are examining the treaty. 
im here to examine the treaty with you, not to re-argue the course I felt 
uld have been followed with respect to the benefits it secures. 
I shall, in the concluding portion of this presentation, give you a factual 
mary of some of the history of this controversy, because I believe that the 
yy may not be seen in its full perspective without the information that 
summary of the facts will provide. But it is not my purpose in the main 
tion of this paper, or even in the concluding portion, to argue the merits 
my policy against that of the British Columbia government. I engaged in 
lat argument during a provincial election campaign. My views on the merits 


fact of that decision. 

Back in British Columbia, my responsibility is therefore, as I see it, to 
sider what it is that we can best do for the future on the basis of the posi- 
as it is today, not to lament the position as it might have been. Here, in 
committee, I believe my responsibility is to examine and explain the 
as we negotiated it, and to explain its benefits and its disadvantages, 
strengths and its weaknesses, not to indulge in recrimination over a policy 


Let me repeat, however, that while I cannot be enthusiastic over a policy 
s to the disposal of benefits which confers on a competitor advantages which 


s need for ourselves, I was and am an enthusiastic proponent of the treaty 
itself which secures those benefits. 


II The Pattern of Negotiations 


Organization of Discussion 

From the outset it was recognized that two principles should be followed in 
ganizing our work: First, that there must be the closest cooperation and agree- 
ent with the government of British Columbia throughout, and second that 
re must be the most meticulous care to check and recheck every stage with 
technical, economic and engineering advisers available to both governments. 
Accordingly, some time before negotiations of the treaty itself commenced, 
re was set up a series of committees, and there was established the basis of 
yrocedure. There was first the policy liaison committee composed of repre- 


eir respective technical advisers. This committee formulated the agreed policy 
hich the negotiating team carried into the negotiat 
ition. 

There was next a technical liaison committ 
s already referred to, sitting without political represen 


tee, made up of the expert ad- 
tatives. It was the 
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responsibilty of this committee to formulate recommendations for ‘bonsideual 
by the policy committee on the basis of the technical considerations as tot 
initial position to be taken, and then, as negotiations proceeded, to analyse a 
report on the technical, engineering and economic considerations involved. ] 
‘was on the basis of ees reports that the policy committee decided the Conga a 
position to be taken at the next stage of negotiations. 


There was also, at the federal level, a cabinet committee on the Columk 
river, chaired by my colleague the Hon. Alvin Hamilton, again assisted b 
technical advisers who also later became members of the technical liaison 
mittee. This cabinet committee was set up in September 1957 as an early a 
_ our government to ensure the implementation of this aspect of its nat 
development policy, as well as to serve as the body to which both the fede 
members of the policy liaison committee and I, as chairman of the negoti 
team, should later take matters involving federal policy decisions. These 
sions then formed the basis of the position of the federal government represe ta 
tives at the various policy meetings. 


And finally there were the Canadian technical advisers who accomp 
the negotiators to every negotiating meeting. These were both Canadian 
British Columbia officials, all members of the technical liaison committee, 
were present throughout the negotiating discussions—they were there in 
room—and who were prompt to weigh, consider and advise on the implicati 
of positions put forward by the other side and their effect on, and conformit 
or otherwise to, positions and policies that it had been decided we as Canadiat 
negotiators Should strive to have accepted. 


The pattern of negotiation was prepared to take full advantage of 
structure and to accord with the basic principles of negotiations set out ab 
The full negotiating team—which included a representative of British Col 
bia—attended all meetings of the policy liaison committee. The policy liais 
committee was advised by the committee of technical experts (the techni 
liaison committee), who also attended all the policy committee meetings. 
negotiators took their position at the negotiating sessions on the basis of 1 
decisions arrived at at the meetings of the policy committee which immediat 
preceded those sessions, At the negotiating sessions we were advised and assist 
by the same technical advisers. After the negotiating session, we reported wh 
progress we had been able to make, what obstacles we had met, what posit 
the Americans had taken, what compromises and concessions on both sides 
been considered. 

This report would be made by me as chairman of the negotiators to 
_ policy liaison committee. It was considered with the technical advisers, with t 
_ negotiators present, at the next meeting. Meantime, the technical liaison ¢ 
mittee had been meeting with and receiving reports from the technical advise 
who had been at the negotiating session, considering these reports, analysil 
the technical implications and formulating their recommendations. The po. 
liaison committee then met with the advisers and the negotiators present, é 
the implications of the negotiators’ report and of the technical analysis 
thrashed out on the basis of an agreed agenda. These meetings usually la 
two days—there were at least one and sometimes two meetings between e 
negotiating session—and at every one the concluding phase was a full discus 
leading to a decision as to the position to be taken at the next negotiating ses 

During the same period, the federal members of the negotiating t 
with myself as chairman, reported to the cabinet committee, and there 
full discussions, again with our technical advisers present, as to the essen’ 
of the position the Federal representatives should take in the policy ‘ 
mittee. 
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Chairman, as to the composition of the various teams and com- 
ink enough has been said here and elsewhere on various occa- 
establish their representative nature and their high technical qualifi- 
. Early in the proceedings, for instance, at the very valuable suggestion 
seneral McNaughton, we asked for and secured, as one of the technical 
rs to the policy committee and to the negotiators, the services of Mr. 
2w Ward, director of planning, with Ontario hydro. The practical ex- 
ce, breadth of knowledge and impartial approach of this officer of the 
gest hydro operating entity in Canada proved to be of the greatest benefit 
the technical liaison committee, the policy committee; and his adviser to 

gotiators at negotiating sessions was also of great benefit. 


see the text of my brief has just arrived, so perhaps it would be con- 
mt if I were to pause here to say that I am now at the end of the 
md paragraph on page nine. There are one or two quite minor typographical 
ors and one or two quite minor errors in the text. I will try to emphasize 
. correct form as I go through. 


ighton was represented on the technical liaison committee. He was 
t at eleven of the thirteen meetings of the policy liaison committee, 
was represented at the other two. He and his staff also attended and 
ised at the meetings of the cabinet committee; that committee had 33 
‘ings, General McNaughton was present at 26. He was also represented 
meetings of the international work group. He and the federal members 
negotiating team had a number of lengthy personal discussions as 
That is literally correct. At every stage the views of General McNaughton 
he Canadian section, International Joint Commission, were obtained; and — 
no stage did they or General McNaughton withdraw or refrain from the 
cussions. 
he whole operation was carried on on an intensive and thorough basis. 
ry aspect of the problems coming before us received exhaustive and detailed 
alysis and study. There was, generally speaking, a stimulating sense of 
ency shared, arising in large part from a realization of the potential that ; 
ended on a successful outcome, so that although the work was intensive, ~ 
it was carried out with zeal and thoroughness. 


tiating team which I led was extremely well served by a host of technical 


f inadequate assessment or insufficient advice—or that the Canadian 
ans were no match for their American counterparts—is simply not 


~ Il]—The Course of Negotiations 


14 and their locations, to which, when operative, we would expect to have 


ecific projects should be included and assigned first-added position, iy 


hile I lay no claim to technical qualifications myself, the Canadian — 


rs; and any suggestion that the Canadian position was taken on the is ih 


| initial Canadian negotiating position was based on a re hag 
lining the maximum storages that we were prepared to make available in _ 


a first-added position. We put forward a proposal that in determining 
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the agreed principles, and especially that of benefit-cost ratio, should 
applied to the offer as a package, and that all the projects in the pac 
should be accepted if they had a better result than any project or pac : 
the other side could put forward. The Americans accepted this as a basis for 
initial discussion. 


On this basis it was agreed that the Canadian package first put forwa a 
comprising High Arrow, Mica creek and the Dorr-Bull river-Luxor comp 
met the test and should be further considered. It is significant to note 
High Arrow was included in the Canadian proposal from the outset. The 
is that on the basis of the principles agreed to by the International Joi 
Commission, and accepted by the policy liaison committee as a basis for n 
tiation, and especially on the principle of the benefit-cost ratio, Arrow is 
and away the most economic project on the river. As a project in a pu 
Canadian system without the treaty, Arrow has been in the past, and prob 
would be now, considered as undesirable; but as part of a package in 
treaty with benefits secured and with the other projects sharing from f 
outset in a first-added position, that is with their positions assured before 
at the same time that benefits and patterns of operation are worked 
for Arrow, every argument led to the conclusion that it should be included. 
This was the constantly reiterated advice of the technical experts, it 
accepted and decided upon by the policy liaison committee, and so Arrow 
was put forward in the package by the Canadian negotiating team. 


The decision to include Arrow, while it was recognized as one that w 
create certain political problems, turned out to be of great advantage whe 
came to the question of reconciliation within the plan of operation of a 
which would create maximum extra power at the downstream plants on # 
one hand and yet permit freedom to operate for the creation of maximu 
at-site power at Mica creek and later, at Downie creek and Revelstoke can 
on the other hand. While it is true that there were 11 million (now 12 milli 
acre feet of usable storage in the Mica creek reservoir, it was found feasib 
to commit only 7 million of this for operation under the treaty plan. TI 
presence of Arrow makes it possible to operate this water—well over he 
the actual storage and practically all the annual renewable storage—to prod 
the maximum power at site at our power dams, then to re-regulate it 4 
Arrow so that it can be used again further downstream for maximum produc 
of downstream power. a 

It is difficult to say in retrospect and at this stage whether this package 
would in the long run have been agreed to as the basis for a treaty. 
United States appeared to be attaching some pretty stiff conditions to 
acceptance. But in any event, while the matter was still in the “basis 
negotiation” stage, the British Columbia government decided that the D 
Bull river-Luxor proposal, with the vast area of flooding it involved, 
not acceptable. They maintained this position at several policy commi 
meetings at which it was vigorously discussed. 

Accordingly the task became, from the point of view of the Canad 
negotiators, to maintain a package which would still be given first-ad 
position and produce a sufficient return in terms of downstream benefits 
represent net advantage to Canada point number one; to prevent the Li 
dam (which has to be permitted if the flood protection of Dorr-Bull riv 
Luxor is eliminated) from occupying a position which would detract fi 


preserving the benefits from Libby in Canada; and to maintain for Canad 
the rights of diversion of Kootenay into the Columbia if ultimately de 
in order to increase the output of power from the Canadian plants on #1 
Columbia. 
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_all these objectives the Canadian negotiators were successful. The 
is of great advantage to Canada in terms of the large quantity of low 
power and substantial flood control payment it produces. Second, Libby 
not detract from or share with our storages, which are all in first-added 
sition, while we keep in Canada the whole of the very substantial down- 
ream power benefits Libby confers on us whereas the United States has to 
share with us the downstream benefits from our storage; and third, we have 
preserved the right to divert the Kootenay to virtually the full extent if we 
ish to do so during and after the term of the treaty. 
‘In short, the present treaty is far from a “second best?’ choice. It is, on 
1e basis on which it was negotiated, a completely fair alternative. It produces 
yme 10% less marketable power at site in Canada, but it produces it at more 


b : possible under the plan which is generally put forward by critics of the 
aty as being the one that should have been insisted on by Canada. The 
aty plan is a more flexible plan than a plan including the east Kootenay 


juld not be any Columbia River Treaty. Mica creek by itself was investigated 
id established to be uneconomic as an isolated project; and its benefit cost 


4 To repeat, then, what the Columbia River Treaty sequence does is to 
lake a Columbia river development possible with all its benefits for Canada. 
t this point may I say it is in a sense unfortunate that the treaty by its very 
ature makes reference only to the three projects specially included. I say this 
ecause in the concept of those on the Canadian side who brought it into being, 


basic purpose was not only to get maximum benefits and first added position 
our storage dams, but to get them in order to provide the springboard for 
‘subsequent great developments of power producers on the Canadian side. 
is was the whole subject of our negotiations as we negotiated the treaty. 
e inclusion of Mica creek in the package was what I might call the keystone 
the arch; on the basis provided by this arch were to be solidly founded the 
er projects not mentioned in the treaty—of course they were not mentioned 
ause it was not necessary to negotiate with the United States about them. 
But with respect to Mica creek, Downie creek, Revelstoke canyon, the addi- 
2al capacity on the West Kootenay, the Canal Plant, Murphy Cree 
resent treaty makes possible all these and the tremendous potential develop- 
ment in Canada they embrace. Without it, they would never come into 
__* ded to th int where 
. 0, the negotiations had proceeded to the point w 

| : cit become clear, Ae the Canadian and American negotiators 
re both prepared to recommend that a treaty be worked out in detail based 
the principles which in fact are embodied in the treaty as it now exists. 
progress report, embodying these results of our discussions, was accordingly 
ared and presented to the three governments. In it we recommended bone 
e authorized and instructed to proceed with the preparation of a draft 
y in final form based on that report. The report and recommendation were 


oo by all three governments. 
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The progress report was released, and its contents were widely discus 
here and in the United States. There is no question but that it makes perfe 
clear the basis upon which the treaty was to be drawn, and the projects 
would be included and, necessarily, those that would be omitted. 4 

The progress report was made on September 28, 1960, and press relea 
were issued in October. There was discussion of it from then until the trea Ly 
was concluded. ie 

None of those associated with the negotiations at any time, at this s 
or until the conclusion of negotiations, indicated that they were opposed to 
continuation of negotiations on that basis. 

Negotiations continued in accordance with the pattern outlined abo 
until, on January 8, 1961, as a result of the concerted and conscientious eff 
of negotiators, advisers and draftsmen, the draft of a treaty in final form 
produced which the negotiators unanimously agreed to recommend to th 
respective governments. g 

_ Finally, however, there remained the responsibility of the actual recom- 
mendation. 

I accepted then, and still accept, full and sole responsibility for 1 
recommendation that I made to the government of Canada. I felt, howev 
that the negotiators and their advisers had worked together as a team, I want 
to be certain that we went into the final and very important stage—the wor 
out of the details necessary before ratification—still as a team united be 
the treaty. 

Accordingly I called in the federal members of the negotiating team, 
the federal advisers. Some of the senior provincial advisers were also present. 
I made clear to them that I was not asking them to relieve me of my respor 

bility. - 
I was not asking them to say, “I want you to make this recommendation”, 
or make up my mind for me. No; I said that I was then and there prepare 1 
assume responsibility for the recommendation of the treaty to my governme! 
and that I did so on the basis of my view of the answers to the two questio 
have previously posed. These answers, as I then believed and still maintain 
that the treaty confers a substantial net advantage upon Canada, and that 
advantage could not be achieved without the treaty. of 
I wished simply to ensure that I was correct in my understanding that 
was also the view of all the other negotiators and the advisers and that they. 
felt the treaty should be recommended. All agreed. General McNaughton 
that while he was opposed to certain of the physical aspects of the treaty, he 
not oppose the recommendation to cabinet. Ss 
He then said words to the effect that he must maintain his freedom of 
expression for the future. = 


IV Treaty Fact vs. Fancy 


The Columbia River Treaty has become the subject of heated and someti 
acrimonious controversy. I refer here not to the discussions with British | 
lumbia surrounding the policy regarding the disposal of the benefits it se 
but to some of the things which are said with respect to the basis of the t 
itself. 

I do not complain of it, but I think it is important to record my impres 
that the heat and acrimony certainly on occasion have led otherwise respons: 
and sensible persons into statements which simply do not stand up on the b 
of facts. I refer here not to the discussions with British Columbia, but r 
some of the things which are said with regard to the basis of the treaty 

I should like to deal with the major criticisms. A 


That We have Parted in Perpetuity with the Right to Divert 


ie incredible thing here—as with the other criticisms with which I shall 
—is that those who make them show a blithe disregard for the suecific 
black and white provisions of the treaty—even after their attention has been 

n to them. Or at most they make a grudging admission—“oh yes—you have 
ty, we will never be able to exercise.” I invite you to look at the facts with 
ct to the thee areas where this type of criticism is most often asserted. 


. General—Alleged loss of the right to divert to the prairies, or for irriga- 
nd domestic use there or elsewhere. 

he fact is that the only restriction is with respect to diversion for power 
ses, and then only for the duration of the treaty. (Surely it is not un- 
nable, when you are making a treaty providing for the use of water in one 
fied way for the creation and sharing of power, to accept a restriction that 
Il not be used or diverted in another way for the creation of power during 
yeriod. We were as much concerned to get this undertaking from the Ameri- 
as they from us.) But that has nothing to do with power. But diversion for 
sumptive use is specifically excepted from the restriction, which means that 
ersion for consumptive use even during the term of the treaty can be as 
r and fully exercised as the present law permits; and consumptive use is 
sifically defined to include irrigation and domestic purposes. 

Yet you still hear it said—and I suppose this will continue—that we have 
nm the Americans control over our right to divert. 


. The Kootenay River—Alleged loss of right to divert to the Columbia for 
r purposes. 
he fact is that the right to divert the Kootenay into the Columbia is specif- 
recognized by the treaty. The only restriction is that it must be exercised 
in certain time limits. These limits are broad, and within them, the right is 
ute, even though Libby may have been built. Indeed, I submit the treaty 
Id be said to make the right more certain than it is under present law in the 
ce of the treaty. And the right to make the final diversion is so framed as 
ntinue even though the other treaty arrangements have been terminated. 
n argument is made that we would never exercise that right once Libby 
n built—that pressures against it would be too great. This is an entirely 


lat attitudes will be taken at some time in the future. What is not 
hetical about this treaty, but factual, is that the right is enunciated in 
inding and unequivocal terms as it is possible to devise. 


irded the right recognized by the treaty to divert the Kootenay into the 
umbia as unqualified. What they'said was, in effect, that after 60 years, 
will have been fully amortized; by that time thermal and nuclear 


e away that amount of water from Libby. Therefore they were prepared 
write into the treaty at our request specific recognition of our right 
do so, even if Libby shall have been built. The only qualification they 


ight, rather than leaving it hanging over their heads indefinitely. 


support for the argument I have advanced in respect of the United 
position in what General Itschner, the then chief of the corps of army 
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uarded that right specifically in the treaty, but of course, because of the 


hetical assumption which does not rest on fact, but only on a guess as 
Certainly in the negotiations, the Americans made it clear that they 
es of power will be economic so it will not be a mortal blow for Canada — 


was that we should accept a time limit within which we should exercise es 
rould hope that Canadians will not be less ready to assert and examine © 


r rights than the Americans are to concede them. Yet you still hear it — Cy 
at by the treaty we surrender our right to make the Kootenay diversion. ~— 


ir ers and an American negotiator of the treaty, said. This is what General # iy 
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Itschner said when ,he was giving his evidence before the committee o 
foreign relations of the United States Senate when they were considerin 
ratification: 


The average annual flow of the Kootenai river at Libby dam site is abou 
10,000 cubic feet per second. Applying the flow limitations cited in th 
paragraph above,— 


In which he referred to the Canadian right to divert. 


—annual flow at Libby dam site, after the 60th year, could be reducer 
from 10,000 cubic feet per second to 3,200 cubic feet per second; af 
the 80th year, it could be reduced to 1,700 cubic feet per second. Al- 
though the energy generation would a reduced substantially unde 
these conditions, the project investment would be amortized befor 
these conditions would be experienced. The project, however, woul 
still produce substantial amounts of power economically and contig 
to provide its full measure of flood protection. 


Now, that is the United States view. 


Mr. Macponatp: Pardon me for interrupting, Mr. Fulton, but I wonder ii 
you would give the page number of the hearings to which you make reference. 

Mr. FULTON: Yes. I am reading from page 57 of the hearing before the 
committee on foreign relations, United States Senate, March 8, 1961. 

As I say, that is the United States view in respect of the Libby stituation, 
which substantiates what I said, that the Americans were not hesitant to giv re 
us this right or to recognize this right; it was written into the treaty in 
absolute and unequivocal terms. I am satisfied that if Canadians of the futu 
in examining this problem, come to the conclusion it is to our advantage 
make the diversion, then they will not be less ready to make it and to exercise 
the right than the Americans were to concede it. 

I come now to the third criticism in this area; 


3. Alleged Loss of Right To Divert Columbia To Fraser For Pow 
Purposes. f 

It is true that the right to divert the Columbia to the Fraser for powe 
purposes, as that right may exist under the boundary waters treaty, is suspend 
for the duration of the Columbia river treaty. But the reason is, again, that’ 
were negotiating a treaty under which both sides accept an obligation to 
water in certain ways and for a certain term and both have the right toa s 
of the extra power created as a result of such use. When entering into 
arrangement based on mutual obligations, it is hardly to be expected that 
side should demand and be accorded the right unilaterally to terminate - 
obligations and use the water in some other way. This was a case where 
had to balance the advantage of the assured source of power from the Colu 
river treaty for the duration of its term, against the possible loss—and, it 
only a hypothetical one—that might result from accepting a restriction 
power diversion to the Fraser for that same period. The opinion of our advise 
was overwhelming that the substantial net advantage lay with the treaty 
for the period so limited. J 

The important thing is that we fought for, and won—against strenuous 
United States opposition—a reversion to the position of the law as it is und 
the boundary waters treaty upon the termination of the Columbia river tre L 
At that time, we will be free to weigh the factors again—including the questi 
of whether the fisheries problem has been solved—and come to a conclusion 
divert if such a development is warranted. 

Yet you still hear some condemn the treaty because, they say, under it we 
have lost all right to divert the Columbia to the Fraser. 


B. Operating Plans 


( ation that the operating plans, and therefore the use of the Canadian 
_ storages, will be under the domination of and for the benefit of the United 
States, regardless of Canada’s interest. 


This criticism appears entirely to overlook the fact that the treaty provides, 
t, that the principle upon which the operating plans will be based will be to 
imize power output over the entire system, including Canadian plants when 
structed as well as downstream plants; and secondly, that the operating 
are to be prepared by and agreed to jointly by the operating entities in 
two countries. The criticism therefore seems to assume either that Canada 
iil never construct power-producing plants of its own on the Columbia river 
lereas, in our approach, the treaty was specifically designed to provide the 
-upon which this would be done—although until we do have such power- 
ucing plants, there can surely be no objection to maximizing power in the 
nmstream plants since under the treaty we were to get one-half of that extra 
); or alternatively, that the operating entity on the Canadian side will 
omposed of a poor benighted bunch of muddle-headed amateurs who will 
e able to stand up against the “slick Americans’. Neither assumption is 
table or correct. 

n fact, the treaty and annexes make clear that both sides have a mutual 
st and an equal right in the preparation and operation of the plans. 


C. Post-Treaty Flood Control Provisions 


ie Les 
aN 


legation that these constitute a perpetual subordination of Canadian to 
American interests, for which there is no compensation. 


This allegation is based on the fact that the treaty does provide that, even 
r the end of its term, and so long as Columbia river waters in their natural 
inel constitute a potential flood danger below the border, the United States 
1 have the right to call upon Canada to operate its storages so as to prevent 
educe actual flood damage. It is true that these calls may be made on 
sis that does not provide for a cash payment for the flood damage thus 
ented. 

‘But there are two important considerations which are overlooked in this 
icism. The first is that the $64.5 million flood control payment to be received 


the 60 year term of the treaty, if the annual payment method had been 
ed. We will, therefore, have been paid in full, according to the calculation 
on the I.J.C. principles, for the flood damage which we prevented during 
erm of the treaty. Furthermore, the dams, involved in accordance with 
sual accounting practice, will have been fullly amortized over that period. 


second, the only possible cost to Canada of operating its storages at that 
so as to contribute to flood prevention when requested, is the administra- 
eost of the personnel and plant involved, plus any loss in power output at 
adian dams which results from the flood-control operation. The treaty pro- 
sion in question provides that Canada shall be compensated in full—in cash 
in kind at our option—for such cost and loss. In other words, this is a service, 
he interest of the lives and property of our neighbours, which we may be 
ested to provide, and have agreed in advance to furnish, but on a basis 
hich there will be absolutely no cost or loss to us; and it is provided by 
with respect to which the portion of their cost attributable to flood con- 
urposes has been fully met and amortized by the cash payment in ad- 
. I find it difficult to understand how this arrangement, completely devoid 
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of any real burden to Canada, can be described in the harsh terms that hay 
been used with respect to it. . 
I come now Mr. Chairman to the final portion of this presentation. 


V. The Delay After Signature - 


The delay in ratification, the delay in agreement with British Columb 
as to the details of operation, and the consequent delay in commencement ¢ 
construction, are in my view attributable entirely to the difference whic 
developed between the then government of Canada and the government < 
British Columbia subsequent to signing of the treaty on any agreed federa’ 
provincial basis, as to the disposition which should be made of the downstreai 
power benefits secured for Canada and British Columbia by the treaty. Sine 
the facts of this controversy do form part of the background of the develog 
ment, some few words as to that controversy will serve to illuminate th 
background. 


guiding principle, laid down by the joint policy liaison committee, that 4 


th 
Canadian negotiators should insist not only that Canada is entitled to one-ha 
the extra power generated downstream as the result of the operation of Cana 
dian storages, but also that we are entitled to its delivery and return free ¢ 
charge at a point on the border for use in this country. This position we 
advanced and accepted early in the negotiations, all subsequent negotiati 
proceeded on that basis, and the language of the treaty itself clearly reflect 
this principle. 4 
It was not until after the treaty was signed that any real question as to ‘h 
policy was raised. Then, not only was the question raised by the governme 
of British Columbia, but their position was completely reversed. It becam 
apparent that, instead of using Columbia river power including downstre; 
power as the next major source of hydro power to supply British Columbia’ 
requirements, the decision had been taken in Victoria to give priority to 
Peace river development for this purpose. This decision, hitherto concealed, 
course meant that the domestic British Columbia requirements would be ph 
ically met by Peace river power (although at higher cost) and that our shar 
of Columbia power, if it was to be developed, must therefore be sold en blo 
in the United States. Rn 
This complete reversal, so soon afterth etrea tywassig ned,o fcou rse _ 
This complete reversal so soon after the treaty was signed, of course create 
a major policy difference between the governments of Canada and Bri 
Columbia and was the major if not the sole factor responsible for the del 
implementing the treaty. There have been some suggestions that this 
sibility should have been foreseen and should have been resolved earlier, 0: 
alternatively that signature of the treaty should have been delayed so as t 
avoid the embarrassment that resulted from this post-signature delay. ' 
Every effort was made by the federal government to ensure that t 
was no misunderstanding on this point, and to ensure that once signed, t 
would be no obstacles or disagreement to early implementation. Thus tow 
the end of negotiations, when the British Columbia government asked 
energy board to carry out a comparative cost study of the Peace and Colu 
river developments, the question was specifically raised with them in the pol: 
liaison committee as to what implications this had with respect to the trea 
and what position the Canadian negotiators should take when the Unij 
States team asked about it—as they were bound to do. 
For by that stage our negotiations had proceeded to the point where 
Progress Report had been presented, containing as it did an outline of 
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ciples and basic provisions that we recommended should constitute the 
ework of the treaty; explicit in this was the concept that Canada’s en- 
tlement should be returned for use primarily in Canada. This progress 
ae had been approved by all three governments concerned, and we had 
een instructed to conclude our negotiations on the foundation it formed. 
Bacto: therefore of whether British Columbia intended to go ahead with 

Columbia on the basis of the return and use of Columbia river power, 
agreed, or whether it intended to give priority to the Peace, was a critical 
2 in the final stages of negotiations. 


ce was given that it was the intention of the British Columbia government 
0 proceed with and implement the Columbia river development in accord 
vith the treaty then being negotiated, and that the studies referred to were 
olely for the purpose of speeding up the preliminaries to ratification. This 
ssurance was given on January 3 and 4, 1961; it was conveyed accordingly 
the United States negotiators at the final negotiating session. As a result, 
2 negotiations were completed within one week after the assurance was 
ren, and the treaty was accepted by the government of British Columbia 
vithin eight days after the assurance was given—hardly sufficient time for 
nem to have forgotten or misunderstood the effect of their assurance. 
_ This assurance forms part of the formal record of the discussions between 
ne representatives of Canada and of British Columbia. Yet the question has 
en raised—and raised recently in the House of Commons—why, in view 
f the delay and embarrassment occasioned by the reversal of the position, 
he treaty was actually signed in the absence of an ironclad written agreement 
th the government of the province. 
Well, agreements can take a number of different forms. It is hard to 
elieve that the written and agreed record of discussions extending for well 
ver a year, resulting in a written treaty agreed to by the representatives 
f the federal and provincial governments concerned about it, which emerges 
rom negotiations in which they were jointly represented, constitutes less 
a formal agreement. But to make assurance doubly sure, I initiated 
‘exchange of letters between myself as Chairman of the negotiating team, 
q the Minister of Lands and Forests of British Columbia as the principal 
resentative of the British Columbia government in the Columbia river 
iscussions, which placed the question of agreement beyond all possibility 


3 


These letters have been tabled in the House of Commons. They show 
on January 9, 1961, I wrote to Mr. Williston enclosing copy of the draft 
y as submitted by the negotiators and advising him that the government 
anada would be considering it during that week and that if approved 
d authorize its signature in Washington on January 16; and that in doing 


in accord with its terms, unless I heard from him to the contrary. On 
ary 12 I had a reply from Mr. Williston thanking me for my letter, 
erring to some points on which it had already been agreed that further 
dies would be required prior to ratification, but expressing not the slightest 
ervation, objection or disagreement as to the basis of negotiation, the terms 
the treaty, or the proposal to sign it. It was approved by the government 
Canada on that basis, and was signed in Washington on that basis on 
quary 17, 1961 by the Prime Minister of Canada and the President of the 
Inited States. 

; The change in the position of the British Columbia government which 
me evident about a month after the treaty was signed, involved a sur- 
i ng contortion. Its position moved from an insistence on marketing some 


_ When this question was raised, the clearest and most unequivocal assur- | 


ould deal with it on the basis that the government of British Columbia 
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of the downstream benefit power in the United States while it might t 
surplus to our requirements—a position which was accepted throughout, an 
indeed insisted upon by the Canadian negotiators with their United Stat 
counterparts and agreed to by them, to a refusal—after the treaty 
signed—to proceed with any development at all unless the whole entitlem 
was sold in the United States and paid for in advance on a basis wh 
would pay for the three treaty dams ‘“‘at no cost” to British Columbia. 
I say, I am not here debating the merits of the various positions. I merel 
record the fact to establish the nature and extent of the reversal of © 
position—a reversal taking place only after the treaty was signed—in orde 
to place in context the delay in ratification and implementation. 


Perhaps I may be permitted to say that this situation, after every a 
had been made to resolve it by negotiation and discussion, but without suc 
was one which, as I appreciated it, was bound to involve me in a more dir 
effort to resolve it by action in the political field. A treaty had been signed 
by the Prime Minister of Canada and the President of the United States. I 
had been signed in good faith, as the outcome of strenuous and honourabl 
negotiations. Its implementations was now being prevented, as I saw it, becai 
the British Columbia Government—a party to the negotiations—had: rev 
its position on a matter which had been specifically examined and acce 
in the course of those negotiations, and with respect to which, on the basis 
its assurance, firm assurances had accordingly been conveyed to the America 
negotiators. 

This was an issue then, I felt, after all the effort had been made to 
to sort our way out of this dilemma by negotiations and discussions and f 
failed, that had to be carried to the people of British Columbia in the o 
manner that gave any possibility of effective action to change the situati 
The government of British Columbia had become adamant—I state it a 
fact—in its position that it would not proceed except on a basis that was 
trary to the previously agreed basis. Holding the views that I did, and ha 
negotiated the treaty, I felt there was a strong obligation upon me to inter 
directly and openly. This played an important part in the decision I made i 
November of 1962 to enter the field of provincial politics. 

The remainder is history. I took the issue to the people of our provin 
on the basis that the power policy being followed there was wrong 
involved a reversal of a previously agreed position forming the basis of 
treaty. The outcome was decided on September 30 last. I accept that oute 
but while I regret, naturally, that my views did not prevail, I do not r 
the decision to take the issue to the people of my province for the pur 
of giving them an opportunity to examine the alternatives and bring in 
verdict. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, you as members of parliament will, I t 
agree that that is what we are in politics for, to lay the alternatives before 7 
people for their verdict and then to accept the verdict even if it should 
one that personally runs counter to our own views. q 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank: you very much, Mr. Fulton. 

The first one on my list to ask questions of the witness is Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if before we go on we could dec idi 


on the future progress of the committee. At the moment is it the intention 
sit this evening? 4 


The CHAIRMAN: That, of course, is up to the wishes of the committee, 
Mr. Fulton will be with us tomorrow and I understand that a number ¢ 
members of this committee have engagements this evening. 
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Ir BYRNE: I ea te ask the witness a few questions, but this very 
res presentation is new to me, and may be new to most of the mem- 
; of the committee, and I would appreciate the opportunity of ee it 


as 


and thinking about it a little bit before I do put questions. 


The CHAIRMAN: As I say, Mr. Fulton will be available to the committee 
w, and I imagine there will be a number of members of this committee 
would like to examine this brief rather carefully. I thought we could 
one or two members ask questions before the end of this meeting. 


rt: BREWIN: Mr. Chairman, would you put me on the list but I will not 
exercise any rights until tomorrow? 

he CHAIRMAN: Certainly. I understand it is agreeable to members of 
e committee that we shall meet tomorrow at 10 o’clock. In the meantime 
Davis has a question to put to Mr. Fulton. 


Mr. Davis: I would like to ask Mr. Fulton to enlarge on one of his 
ments. In effect he said, and I think these were his words, that none of the 
developments on the upper Columbia in Canada would go ahead with- 
ie treaty. Conversely, I think he also implied that were there no treaty, 
nited States would automatically fall heir to a number of major benefits. 
ld you enlarge on either or both of these propositions? 


Mr. FuLTon: Yes, I will endeavour to do so. The major power producer 
he Columbia river in Canada is Mica creek. I said in the course of my 
tation—I do not know whether it is in the text or whether I interpolated 
_it was certainly very much a part of our approach—that the key object 
Canadian negotiating position was to get Mica creek as part of the 
ge so that Mica creek, along with the other subsequent developments, 
ht receive, what I may call perhaps for want of a better term, the stimulus 
a substantial benefit which the package earned in terms of cash for flood 
1 payments and low cost power benefits, because, according to the 
that we received, without such a stimulus, without such a subsidy—and 
prepared to call it that—Mlica by itself as a purely Canadian project is 
onomical. It produces power at such a high cost, used as a power genera- 
lone without having attributed to it any downstream benefits, that it 
not be economic to construct it at the present time. Therefore, from that 
of view, it was necessary to have the treaty, with the benefits it secured, 
means of ensuring the construction of Mica creek, which would then 
re initially as a storage dam but available to be machined at compara- 
small extra cost to become one of the lowest cost power producers in 
a for Canada. 
he Arrow dam is not a power producer, or not primarily. There is a 
of advisers which consists of some of the experts, who tell us that some 
newer types of turbine can be operated at high efficiency with a low 
Arrow may become an appreciable but not a major producer of power 
as a storer for power, but Arrow is primarily a storer for power, a 
Jator and a re-regulator. As such it is of interest primarily, if not 
usively, as a very substantial earner of benefits by way of the flood control 
vention attributed to it and the extra power created downstream in the 
ed States plants as a result of the regulation of the water that it provides. 
ever, neither of those factors produces any results for us unless there 
treaty, because it is only under the treaty that we establish our right to 
the benefits, in terms of the return of our share of downstream extra 
and our payment for flood control benefits. 
h these reasons can be advanced in support of the statement that 
the treaty not only will we not have an economic power development 


on the United States for which we would receive no return. 


side of the Columbia river, but we will confer very substantial ad- — 
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Mr. Davis: To repeat, then, in your view, without a treaty we would ne 
have Mica creek built for purely Canadian use within the next decade or sé 
Mr. Futton: That is my view, yes. In fact, I would go further and 
that on the basis of what I recall of the economic advice, I doubt very m 
whether Mica, purely as a Canadian project without a treaty, would ever be 
economic. 
Mr. Davis: Then Mica is unlikely to be built for some time without 2 
treaty? 
Mr. FULTON: Yes. 
Mr. Davis: Therefore the other sites, Revelstoke and Downie creek— | 
Mr. FuLToNn: Will also fall, yes. 
Mr. Davis: They are the substantial on site producers. This is your point 
The major power producers will not be built for some time. 
Mr. FuLtTon: They will not be built for some time, if ever, without a treaty 
Mr. Davis: Assume they were built at some later date—say a decade 
two hence—the regulation they set up would confer a benefit, an unrequit 
benefit? , 
Mr. FULTON: Yes, an unrequited benefit to the United States. One can nev 
be certain of this, but the strong impression of all of us associated with t 
negotiations at that time was that in 15 years, say, from now, the United Sta 
would not be interested in negotiating a treaty which involved return to Cana 
of extra downstream power and payment for flood control, because within 
period they would have had to provide their own plants and projects for th 
purposes and, having done so, they would not then be interested in negotiat 
a treaty with us which paid us for benefits which had become much less sign 
icant to them. For that reason too we concluded—and I say it is a fact—that 
less we had a treaty now, unless we had negotiated it at about the time we 
and upon the basis on which we did, we would have had no major developme 
of the Columbia river in Canada at all. 
Mr. Macponatp: May I ask a supplementary question of Mr. Fulton? 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Macdonald. 
Mr. Macponatp: Did the thought also occur to you at the time that if ir 
15 years’ time the United States had put in their downstream development ° 
might be faced with claims under article II of the Boundary Waters Treaty foi 
any developments we might put in, even if the water still did go down the river: 
Were you concerned about vested rights? : 
Mr. FuLToN: Yes, but I think that would be a matter rather of degree 
principle because they have a number of substantial installations there 
Certainly it is better to have our rights recognized and agreed to by treaty 
would seem to me, at whatever stage they arise and are asserted, than to lea 
them in limbo. With respect to certain strongly held views elsewhere, I 
that there is disagreement whether the Boundary Waters Treaty is as simple 0. 
application as some believe. | 
Mr. Davis: Would you say, Mr. Fulton, that the delay which has occurr 
since January, 1961, in executing the treaty has been largely due to the f 
that the financial arrangements surrounding the treaty have been difficult * 
complete? Has this been the nub of the problem? 


Mr. Futton: No, I would not describe the delay as being due chiefly! 
financial arrangements. It goes much beyond that. It was a question of pol 
to be followed in connection with the use and disposition of the benefits. Fi 
ces do enter into it, but it was a much wider area of policy that became 
matter at issue. The British Columbia government, as I say—and I know the: 
are those who think they are right; I am not attempting to argue the merits 0: 


itions—moved steadily from a position which at first accepted the bulk 
benefits being brought back to meet British Columbia’s requirements to 
tion that Peace river was going to do that for the first stage, and therefore 
1 the Columbia river benefits had to be disposed of in the United States. 

' Mr. Davis: In other words, the shift in priority of the British Columbia 
ans progressively created a financial problem? 


Mr. Fuuton: There is physically no market for British Columbia down- 
am power or otherwise for the time that Peace is being used to fill that 
ket, so there would be no market, and that would create a financial problem. 
‘said in my submission, once that decision was made it was inherent and 
nescapable that, for a period at any rate, if the Columbia was to be developed 
ut : a market had to be found en bloc for our benefits in the United States. 
Mr. Davis: As ‘you recall, did the British Columbia government indicate 
mn enthusiastic interest in the export of power, let alone downstream benefits, 
2 the years 1958, 1959 or 1960? Were they interested in those days in the 
le of power outside the province? 

Mr. Futon: Not as a matter of issue or general principle or policy. They 
were concerned to make clear that they felt we should recognize—and we did 
deny this; we did recognize it—that portions of the entitlement which 


Mr. Davis: Because of the very scale of the benefits? 


Mr. Futon: Yes, because at the time, for instance, that High Arrow 
aa into sae we become eee entitled to a relay huge 


necessity of disposing of portions of our tere in the United States 
short periods. The United States recognized and accepted this, and the 
ty was drafted to encompass that assumption. 

Mr. Davis: And British Columbia moved round to the position that it 
ld contemplate exports, and then began to think of exporting substantially 


ie 


Mr. Futton: Not exporting, no. I think the correct term must be “dis- 
ng”—disposing of our whole entitlement en bloc in the United States. 
Mr. Davis: But not before the signing of the treaty? 

_ Mr. Futon: No, I hope I made that clear and I would like to repeat it: 
re was no suggestion that this was their position until after the treaty was 
ed. As I pointed out, the matter was specifically raised; it was not just 
oked, it was specifically raised, and we obtained the assurance I men- 
in my presentation. 

r. Davis: When the treaty was signed, the consequence of financing was 
triating downstream power and its sale, substantially? 

Mr. FuLToN: Yes. 

Mr. Davis: So this was the revenue schedule of the future on which the 
tal cost, the moneys to build the dams, would be raised? 

‘Mr. Fuuton: Yes. 

‘Mr. Kinpt: May I ask a supplementary question? 

he CHAIRMAN: Mr. Kindt. 

ir. Kinpt: The premise on which the treaty was negotiated, then, was 
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Mr. FuLtTon: I would not say it was a premise to the treaty that 


negotiated, but rather a basic or inherent concept in the negotiations as to >t 


disposition of the benefits which was changed after the treaty was signed. 


benefits. 
Mr. FuttTon: Yes. 


Mr. Davis: But the sale of downstream benefits was not implicit in th 


structure of the treaty? 
Mr. Futton: That is right. 


Mr. Davis: So what we have regarded as a short term acceptance he 


become a major factor in the treaty? 
Mr. FULTON: Yes. 


Mr. GeLBeR: Had the government of British Columbia put its own con 
ditions forward initially, could you have proceeded to negotiate on those te ms’ 


Mr. Futton: Yes, but it would have been a very different matter to thos 


who were negotiating, who felt that the proper policy to be followed 
the one which in fact was in the minds of the federal negotiators at the ° 


Mr. Getper: You feel that this is a proper arrangement which is present 


before this committee? 


a 
¥ 


e. 
«J 


Mr. FuLTon: Well, Mr. Gelber, I said—and I hope you will not mind i 


repeat it—that I am here to discuss in detail and exhaustively the terms of t 


treaty, why it takes this form and everything about it, and to defend 
explain it. Iam not clearly in agreement with the policy regarding disposa 
benefits, but with respect to that subject I accept it as decided, whethe 
agree with it or not. I have not changed my view, and I do not agree wit 
but the policy was decided last September 30 in British Columbia, and 
policy is now in effect, and you are considering the treaty on that basis. 
The questions I hope to be able to help you with are these: Is it a 


treaty? Does it, as a treaty, represent an advantageous arrangement for Cana 


and British Columbia? My answer to them is unhesitantly yes, it does. 

Mr. DrnspateE: Is Mr. Fulton in a position to say that in the early st 
of the negotiations the impression made by the British Columbia governr 
was that they were greatly concerned with and interested in providing 
cost power to the province of British Columbia? 


¥ 
F 


Mr. Futon: Yes, that is so. I would agree with you; and it was agree 


between us—and when I say between us, I must make my formal position c 
I was not a member of the policy liaison committee, but as chief of the n 
tiating team, I was in attendance at all the meetings after negotiations sta 


and at some before. So as far as taking up the subject with them is concern 
I am reporting on what took place at the discussions as embodied particule 


in the record. 

It was agreed between us, certainly the federal representatives and 
representatives of British Columbia, that the Columbia river development ' 
its substantial quantity of potential low cost downstream power available | 
soon after construction cornmenced, to be the next major source of low 
power, and that the best deal in effect to be made for the treaty could be n 
tiated along the line we were trying. 


Mr. Davis: You refer to the fact that it was understood that initially t 


would be some substantial surplus, but that it would rapidly decline as de n- 


stream benefits were brought back to Canada. 
Mr. Fuuton: Yes. 


Mr. Davis: The treaty contemplated the sale of surplus downstrean 
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VIS: Article Vill of the treaty considers the disposal of these down- _ 
efits, and it includes in its first paragraph words to this effect: 


videnced by exchange of notes, portions of the downstream power | 
benefits to which Canada is entitled may be disposed of within the 
_ United States of America. 


h reads as follows: 


The respective general conditions and limits within which the enti- 
ties may arrange initial disposals shall be set out in an exchange of 
_ notes to be made as soon as possible after the ratification date. 


y. The primary purpose of the treaty was the recapture of our entitlement 
e at home, and the agreed approach was that this would be the pattern 
r the future. So the question of disposal of portions that were surplus was 
ot a major question in the negotiations, or, at that time in the consideration 


tial to the arriving at an agreement as to the position of interruptable 
ons of surplus power prior to the ratification of the treaty. 


Mr. Davis: I can quite understand it. 


Mr. Futon: If, on the other hand—I hope you will give us credit for 
amon sense—the purpose had been to dispose of all our benefits downstream 
e United States, we would then have certainly insisted on having a price 
rritten in, or agreed to before ratification. Therefore, if further proof is needed, 
as agreed that the primary purpose was to get these benefits back again 
use here, and that only for short periods would we have a market for 
orary surpluses in the United States. 


_ Mr. Davis: For a time surplus would be very substantial. 


YET 


expected that with High Arrow there would be a substantial surplus at 


re it needed to be formally written out. The United States made us a very 
ting offer. They said we recognize your problem here, and we can tell . 
ow that we will be—I am not sure that I am using the correct technical 


in a position to deliver to you at Blaine a substantial portion of your 
titlement if you want it. We are prepared to deliver it to you even in- 
ce of the time when your dams are completed. So you can, in effect, 


ce at least a large part of the temporary surplus which would otherwise 
at the particular point of time when Arrow came In. 


oposed sale in British Columbia at that time, and there was obviously © 
to be a surplus. 


Mr. Futton: I do not say it would be very substantial. I said initially it — oh 


lat time. But later on, in the course of negotiations, it never got to the point 


m —firming up the Bonneville power grid transmission system, and we will — 


ulate a debit with us which would then be very helpful in offsetting in 43 


Mr. Davis: This temporary surplus was, in the middle of 1960, expected a M Ae 
of the order of magnitude or rather of the same order of magnitude as a 
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the British Columbia’ people in concert with our own people indicates suchil 
situation. 


nae Pee dine on the basis of a Joad ‘ae facto of 8 per cent per annum 

Mr. Davis: One million kilowatts must be seen in the context in which i 
it is taken? : 

Mr. FuLton: Eight hundred thousand is the figure for Arrow. That is tht 
figure you are using. 

Mr. Davis: The other two projects would come in very shortly. 

Mr. FuLTON: What other two? 

Mr. Davis: Arrow and Duncan. 

Mr. FULTON: Yes, Arrow and Duncan. 

Mr. Davis: And the order was 800,000 to one million kilowatts, and it woul 
have been coming in, in the middle of 1960, into the utility system, of tht 
order of from one million to one and one half million kilowatts. Am I including 
an extension of British Columbia hydro at that stage? In other words, thert 
was not a very large surplus coming in at that moment? | 

Mr. FULTON: They would take place in something like this order: Duneat 
in four years, from construction, or from commencement to completion; ant 
during that time the British Columbia market would be growing; Arrow, | 
five years, and Mica in nine years. 

Do not try to paint the picture that you do with Duncan and Mica with om 
and one half million kilowatts, and at the same time have everything a 
quite so disastrous as you would suggest. 

Mr. Davis: My only point is that this power would not be absorbed in 
months; it would take several years, if not longer, to absorb it. | 


Mr. FULTON: We recognize that. 


Mr. Davis: I am merely questioning the clause which says, “let us detes 
mine the price after ratification.” 


sae 


it 

Mr. FULTON: The reason was as I have given, that it was then the approadl 
of all parties as negotiations proceeded that the question of marketing in futur’ 
the temporarily surplus power to which we were entitled was not a | 
factor which had to be resolved prior to the signing of the treaty. 


Mr. Davis: I quite agree that the concept of what is surplus did chal 
very substantially after the treaty was signed. 


Mr. FULTON: Yes. I must be fair and accurate here. The only modificatior 
I make of that is that the British Columbia negotiators, even before they 
obviously changed their position, did say they would like to have that worket) 
out simultaneous to ratification so that the note could be exchanged immediatel, 
setting the price of the initial sales. This was all right with us. 


it 

Mr. Davis: I would like to explore your attitude or the attitude of thé 
then government to the sale of downstream benefits. The concept has becom¢ 
one of financing based on the downstream benefits. That was not a condition ir 
1960 or 1961. 


Mr. FuLTON: I cannot quite agree with the way you put that. The down: 
stream benefits were the primary asset and primary benefit which were to be 
sold, and it was the proceeds of sale which were going to make this <¢ 
economical and viable project. They were going to be sold in Canada, an 
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adian dollars used for them instead of American. I think Canadian dollars 
st as capable of supporting this project as are United States dollars. I was 


“Mr. Davis: I quite agree with the concept that United States dollars con- 
rably are as good as Canadian dollars through the exchange rate, but why 
uld it not be accepted as a long term sale? 


Mr. FuLTon: I suppose I could give a rehearsal of the whole controversy, 
it I do not think this committee really wants to go into that. I stated publicly 
speeches at the time that I thought the right policy was to get the power 
ack into Canada. I am not trying to make a hero of myself; but I strongly 
felt it was the policy for British Columbia, and I fought an election on it. It is 
t the policy that was accepted and supported. Another policy is in effect, and 
cept that situation. I am prepared to go into the details, but I do not know 
at it advances this discussion very much. 
_ Mr. Davis: I have the impression that a number of people think there is 
me inherent goodness in the downstream benefit which is unique. I would 
sue that if you get a high enough price for it, you can subsidize the cost of 
fer production in Canada and get lower rates that way. You would have 
ring the power into Canada. 
Mr. Futon: If you sold the benefits at a profit, yes, there certainly can 
e€ argument that that is a good thing, but you also have to consider the other 
side of the question; that is, what is happening in the meantime with regard to 
4 cost to you of the power you have to use at home in place of the power 
you sell elsewhere. That factor never was brought into equation in any of the 
ralculations I have seen. 
Mr. Davis: You would agree that if you received a sufficiently high price 
r leaving the downstream power benefits in the United States, this could 
more than offset the necessity of bringing it back. 
Mr. Futon: There are a number of basic things which could happen, but 
not going to rehearse again the controversy. All I can say is we did not 
the price for it that certain people led us to expect we would. 
oe Mr. Davis: One way in which a low price is coming about in Canada, as 
inderstand it, is that the sale of downstream benefits will pay for the Mica 
eek dam, and therefore the on site power costs at Mica creek are quite low. 
Mr. FuLTon: I would not argue with you. I do not think the present 
mgement is the most profitable one to be made for British Columbia. 
ted that and that view did not prevail, but I still think the Columbia river 
eaty is a good one, and while regrettably the full benefits we might have 
ized from it are going to be deferred for a substantial period of time, 
Itimately we will derive benefits from it. I would say that it speaks well for 
ay we negotiated the treaty that in the long run it will advantageous for 
titish Columbia in spite of what has been done with it in the meantime. 
Mr. Davis: I agree that perhaps it is a shame the on site generation of Mica 
sreek will not come in as soon as it might come in, but is it not a good arrange- 
mi t to leave the downstream benefits down there for several years and to have 
od on site power source in Canada? 
Mr, Fuuton: Theoretically, yes; but the answer depends on an analysis, 
hich I have not seen made, which would take into account all the factors 
cluding the cost of the power you are going to be compelled to use in the 
ime, including the question of the time at which it might be brought in. 
e seen no authoritative conclusion with regard to the time at which the 
river output will have been completely absorbed by the British Co- 
a market, and the time at which, therefore, there will be a market in 
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British Columbia for at site power. I have seen no authoritative conclusion 1 in 
respect of when that will be. That is another factor which has not bee 
weighed in endeavouring to get at the equation. So, in theory the answer to 
the question might be right if the factors are right, but they have not beer 
fully analysed so far as I know. 


Mr. DAvis: My last question has to do with flood control as distinct tral 
power. Some of the critics of the treaty before the protocol was written, ant 
some of them indeed after it was written, have claimed that the United States 
or a United States entity, could call for flood control measures under alm 
any circumstances. The protocol deals with a definition of what is-a flood, 
I wonder whether you could give us some idea of what limitations you tho 
existed prior to the protocol with regard to the freedom of the United Sta 
entity to call for flood control more or less indiscriminately and in a fashiot 
which perhaps would undermine our on site power production in Canada? 


Mr. FULTON: There are a number of factors which would be at work 
there. First is common sense and good faith. I realize you cannot rely 
clusively on that, and there should be safeguards as well. There are, I t 
a number of them. One is that even after the expiry of the treaty term, if 
United States calls on us for flood control operation, they are require 
make good to us any loss or expense we may suffer. I think that is going to 
a restraining factor; they are not going to call indiscriminately when t 
_have to pay. However, there is the other important factor which is o 
looked, it seems to me. There are those who make the point that Mica c 
is the only place where power at site is an important consideration. Of 
seven million acre feet of storage at Mica creek which is committed for 
in accordance with the plans under the treaty, only 80 ,000 are committed for 
in the flood control operating plans; only 80,000 out of seven millign. So, a 
on us, even out of time and out of reason, for a flood control operation w 
-hot, as I see it, and in the view of the advisers who considered this prob 
really damage us with regard to power production because its effect on 
Mica operation would be so limited. a | | 


Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. Then, the 
may call upon us forever. 


Mr. FuLTON: Yes, so long as the Columbia river waters in their natu ira 
channel constitute a potential flood hazard below the border. 


Mr. KinptT: Then, why did we take that on? 
Mr. FULTON: I think I gave the reason in my presentation. 
Mr. KINDT: Yes, at the bottom of page 22. 


Mr. FULTON: This is a service which we gave in the interest of the li 
and property of our neighbours, which we may be requested to provide, — 
which we agreed in advance to furnish but on a basis on which there wil. 
absolutely no cost or loss to us; and it is provided by dams with respec 
which the portion of their cost attributable to flood control purposes has b 
fully met and amortized by the cash payment in advance. Under these circ 
stances we felt we could afford to be that good a neighbour to the United Sta 


Mr. MAcDONALD: I have a supplementary question. Mr. Fulton used 
words: forever so long as the water flows down there; would it not have b 
better to say “so long as the water flows down there and as long as the exis 
structures remain?” 


Mr. FuLTON: Yes. I am sorry, but the second part is inherent. 3 


Mr. RYAN: If we divert out of their natural channels, would it not fol low 
they would no longer form a hazard? 


Mr. FuLTON: That is correct. 
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DAVIS: If I may continue now in respect of flood control, the first | 
the protocol produces a definition of what constitutes a flood in the 


. resources first before calling on Canada and, thirdly, there is some 
inery for consultation. Do you regard that as an improvement from the 
t of view of clearing up some conceivable conditions? 


ediately when they got together after the treaty was ratified. I am happy 
as been done since. But, the decision made by the policy committee, a 
ion to which British Columbia was a party, was that our approach to the 
id of treaty we should draw should be a treaty which would set out certain 
ciples and, in connection with these principles there were to be guide 
es. However, the details were to be worked out by the entities. These were 
nstructions. Therefore there were some details which the treaty charged the 
ities with the responsibility of working out. What has happened now is that 
re the entities worked out the details they were worked out by the subse- 
ent negotiations. I am not quarrelling with that or minimizing it. I say as a 
that these were things which were expected would be worked out in — 
ail. However, I am glad of this. 
Mr. Davis: To a degree, these were the understandings in the minds of 
1 people who were present at the negotiations but they had not been 
ed out while others became alarmed at the lack of clarity as a result of 
ich they were critical of the treaty in this respect. Could there not have 
na possible dispute, if this was not worked out, between others who may 
‘esent the entities at a later date and who were not present at these 
sotiations? 
Mr. FuLtTon: Yes. However, this concern may or may not have been the 
vating factor of the extreme opinions which have been given. I revert 
hat I said before, that there were a number of factors written into the 
7 which, in my view, had a very definite restraining influence on the 
Si ility of the United States authorities making unreasonable and untimely 


@ Mr. Kinpt: Then the $64 million which the United States is paying us for 
od control is a measure of value which we have taken and, in perpetuity, 
are expected to protect them from fiood damage? 


Mr. Futon: Not quite in perpetuity. The International Joint Commission — 
ciples which we followed completely set out that the payments for flood 
age prevented by Canadian storages should be one half the annual value 
iat protection and that at the option of the receiving country, Canada, it 


ar talized and paid in a lump sum at the beginning of the treaty. At the request © 


esent value of 60 annual payments in a certain amount. 
4 Mr. Kinpt: Yes, discounted to the present. 


Mr. FULTON: Yes. 


mage in 1948 at $100 million? 4 
‘Mr. Futton: But that was in one particular year; we took the average | 
period of 60 years. ne 

r. HERRIDGE: Yes. 


mands on us for flood control operations; the treaty was not wide open OM 


Id be received annually over the duration of the treaty or should be yea 


.e British Columbia government we exercised our option, which represents 4 ax 


Mr. Herriwce: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. Miri ‘ 
Iton, do you know that the United States authorities estimated their flood a 
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Mr. FULTON: You cannot very Beoe charge them $100 million every 
for 60 years. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I should say not. 


Mr. FuLTon: You must remember that we are taking steps to prevent 
flood damage so there will not be that tremendous devastation. If we did not 
do that a flood may cost more. We had to take into account what it wou 
cost them to provide protection and they were prepared to pay up to 
amount. I do not know whether or not it is quite right but the International: 
Joint Commission principle suggested a formula upon which they should be 
willing to pay us. Of course, they would not be prepared to pay us more th 
they figured it would cost them to provide this protection. They figured it wo 
not cost them that much, and we felt the formula was fair. An opera 
formula to extend the flood protection was worked out without disadvantage 
Canada and, therefore, the arrangement represented an advantage to both si 


Mr. HerrRIpGE: Was any consideration given to the enormous increase ‘in 
real estate values in the lower portion of the Columbia? 


Mr. FULTON: Yes. The basic factor used was a projected estimate of value 
in the year 1985. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Do you mean to say that in our payments we received son 
consideration for the enormous increase in real estate values? 


Mr. FuLTON: Yes, on the basis of an estimate of values in 1985. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Do you know that United States papers in Portland state 
that real estate values have increased by $1,000 million? ‘7 


Mr. Futton: No. However, I am aware there is a rapid increase in 
estate values on both sides of the border. One thing should be said here 
respect of the flood provisions. After an intensive study by the Internatio 
Joint Commission, we felt the sound thing to do was to adopt these princi 
as the guides for our negotiation, and then to stick to them. I am satisfied, 
accordance with these principles, that an adequate and fair formula of poli 
was worked out. If taken annually during the 60 year term I believe the gros 
total, not with interest added, would be something in the order of $178 million: 


Mr. LEBoE: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. Is it not 
fact that the increase in real estate values would attend any flood controls the 
United States would effect in the same way? 4 

Mr. FuuLTon: Yes, 


Mr. Davis: I have one last question, which deals with compensation af 
flood control. I think many people have it fairly fixed in their minds that 
only payment we will ever receive is the $64.4 million U.S.; is it not a fact tha 
for a period beyond the treaty period and for additional services there 
two additional sources of revenue? I am reading from article VI, clause 
Canada would receive: 


fu 


(a) the operating cost incurred by Canada in providing the flood 
control, and 


(6) compensation for the economic loss to Canada arising directly fror 
Canada foregoing alternative uses of the storage used to provid 
the flood control. 


I would like your comments in respect of (b). Obviously this could result 
in a very substantial payment from time to time to Canada. q 
Mr. FULTON: Yes. That is what I was pointing out in an earlier ansv 

to a question put by you. There are provisions built into the treaty whick 
mitigate very heavily against unreasonable and untimely calls for provisio 
flood control operations on the one hand and ensure on the other hand that 
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hey are made we are compensated in full for any loss or damage we may 


glad to find that you agree that this is a good treaty. 


Mr. Davis: I am referring to the alternative use that we might forgo. Let 
s assume that in 1970 a question arises regarding whether we should let the 
water out of the Arrow lakes storage or keep it to perform some function for 
he United States. Is not the evaluation of the alternative use in 70 years 
le the use or the revenue we Canadians could obtain by practising agri- 
ulture, or something of that type in the Arrow lakes area? That would be 
ternative use; is that right? 


* Mr. FuttTon: No. So long as the water is stored there we are not actually 
sing it. : 

| - Mr. Davis: The quotation I read refers to the forgoing of an alternative 

e. 

_ Mr. Futon: I am not going to attempt at this time to give a legal opinion, 
vir. Davis. Perhaps I should have said that a strong case could be made that 
this means the use as presently designed or intended as evidenced by what is 
being done during the immediate surrounding periods of time. There may well 
| @ a case made that we could get a considerable return by using it in some way 
it we have not yet done, and that this is a potential use. I am reminded by 
. individual who was with me during negotiations that this is one of the 
areas where we felt we could not be too precise in trying to write in what will 
4appen 60 or 70 years from now. We felt we should lay down the principles 
jand see what will happen within the 60 year period. We have approached this 
ith the idea that some things will have to be left open for further negotiation. 
Mr. Davis: Then it is open to evaluate alternative uses to the storage. We 
dealing with Canadian territory that at a later date we might use in an 
ternative way for agriculture or industry. 

_ Mr. Fuuron: I do not think it can be assumed that at the end of the 
0 years the Columbia river treaty is then finished. We feel that what will 
appen then is that we will be in a strong position to renegotiate this treaty in 
10le or in part in advantageous terms for Canada’s circumstances at that 


Mr. Kinp7: Is it not true that by that time the upper Columbia area will 
a hinterland because of the fact that the Arrow lakes area will be flooded? 
ely there will be no land left there for agricultural purposes. I understand 
800 people will have to move. 
Mr. FuLton: The area flooded by the Arrow dam will not comprise in rela- 
e terms a very substantial agricultural area. I am not going to minimize 
this area in importance economically or sentimentally, but there are many other 
in the interior of British Columbia relatively adjacent to that area which 
1 be served in other beneficial ways as a result of the Columbia river 
evelopment. 
Mr. Herripce: Mr. Chairman, I might say that the retired district horti- 
urist disagrees entirely with that conception. 
“Mr. Futron: Mr. Herridge, I said that we recognized at the inception 
1at the inclusion of the Arrow lakes project would create some political 
blems. 
Mr. Herrivce: The senior Progressive Conservative member for Kootenay 
can be included in that statement. 
The CHarrman: I should like to remind members of this committee 


r. I take it you quoted that provision with approval, and I might say that 


this is not the type of evidence this committee has come together to hear © 
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Mr. HERRIDGE: We are all human, Mr. Chairman. We cannot help ours , 


Mr. Futton: I do expect a vigorous but pleasant exchange with — 
Herridge in this regard. 


Mr. ByrRNE: Mr. Chairman, I move we adjourn. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will meet again at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
Just before adjourning I should like to indicate that the proposed stee 
committee meeting planned for this evening will be deferred until 7.30 
tomorrow. 


The meeting is now adjourned. 


TUESDAY, May 12, 1964. 
10.00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. I beg to report that s 
our last meeting we have received correspondence from J. D. McDonald, 
fessional engineer, of Rossland, British Columbia, R. M. Lumley, of Arrt 
Park, British Columbia, and a postcard from David Groos, of Nakusp, Briti 
Columbia. I guess it should not be included. 

We are to continue with our witness, the Hon. E. D. Fulton. I beleway 
Davis had nearly completed his questions. 


Mr, Davis: I have just one more question. 


The CHarrMAN: And following Mr. Davis we have Mr. Herridge. Now, M | 
Davis. 


Mr. Davis: Mr. Fulton, towards the end of your brief you refer to an ap- 
parent change of heart by the British Columbia government with regard | 
the sale of downstream benefits and of their disposal. You also refer to 
fact that as late as January 12, 1961, you had a letter from Mr. Williston, 
you continuing to indicate that fie Bite Columbia government was interes’ e 
in bringing back power to Canada for sale. To what do you attribute this ec 
of heart? Did you understand that a comprehensive study had been ma 


which indicated the cost of power from alternative sources, showing that 
treaty power was the cheapest? 


Hon. E. D. FuLToN, Q.C., P.C.: Yes. I think there are several questions 
I will try to deal with them one by one. I will take your last question first. - M 
recollection is that it was pretty clear there were sources of hydro power 
British Columbia which were as inexpensive if not less expensive than 
Columbia, but they were not major developments. The information we 
was that the Columbia river was the largest source of low cost hydro po 
then available anywhere on the continent. It certainly appeared to us 
the general decision of British Columbia to proceed with the Columbia d 
opment as the next major source of hydro supply for its market require 
I do not pretend that we cross-examined them on it, because that was no 
tenor of the relations between us at the time. We appeared to be more or 
ad idem on that point. Hh 

You asked me what I think made the difference. I can only answer that 
was the decision to put the Peace in the position of priority as a supplier o 
British Columbia market that made the difference in our approach to the, 
Columbia. | 


Mr. Davis: Had the government of British Columbia presented cost esti- 
mates of alternatives including the Peace prior to the signing of the treaty? © 


oe a 
ee 
. co 
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. Fur TON: The Crippen-Wright report had been made available to British 
| and they had made their studies available to us. This included the 
er development. I do not think we had any authoritative figures with 
to the cost of the Peace; but we did have a vast amount of information 
Columbia river because these studies had been going on since 1944. 

Ar. Davis: In other words, British Columbia had not provided a compre- 

- analysis of alternatives at that stage? 
ir. FULTON: With the exception of the Peace, I think I could say yes. 
Ar. Davis: That it had? | 


Mr. FULTON: Yes, and there appeared to be no satisfactory alternative to 
‘Columbia from the point of view of cost and the amount of power that 
dad be generated. 

Mr. Davis: Thank you. 

r. LeEBoE: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. 


i fr. FULTON: Perhaps I should make one more qualification. There is the 
I ur ier and other rivers; there is a huge potential supply of hydroelectric 
e) in British Columbia. However, when you take all the relevant factors 
msideration, the stage at which the feasibility studies had developed— 
ximity to market, and so on—it appeared to be agreed there were good 
mds for the conclusion that the Columbia was the best large scale hydro 
velopment. 
r. Davis: I know from personal knowledge that the British Columbia 
tric, the biggest utility in the area and which then was building a steam 
t, never was asked for costs. There were other unknowns, and the Peace 
as one of the unknowns. 


- FULTON: Remember that discussions took place which should be 
in detail. If we had not had the negotiations at the time we did, in 
robability we would not have a Columbia development in Canada at all. 


Ir. Davis: Perhaps I should phrase this by way of a question. British 
ia did not appear to me, at least, and I am wondering if it appeared 
uu, to have looked at these alternatives very carefully and then decided 
me around January, 1961, it should look harder at these alternatives? 


; FULTON: I think that conclusion would be justified from the facts. 
er, the other conclusion might be there were other considerations; 


ading. Therefore, so far as we were concerned, that decision was taken 
ly and it was a reversal of the previous decision. 

 Lepor: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. Mr. Fulton, 
you not think that the policy which British Columbia had adopted about 
me in respect of a uniform cost of power throughout the province had 
ng on their decision that time? 

Mir. FULTON: I am not quarrelling with your statement. Although that was 
ion I do not see that it had any bearing on the decision in respect 
urce of hydro power to develop things. 

{r. LEBOE: It seemed to me that coupled with this the federal government’s 
on to encourage the export of power meant that the whole complex 
gether would give British Columbia a different look at the Columbia 
asis as a potential power producer. Le 
CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, on a. 
order, you have been very strict with a number of us in respect of 
ting evidence. 


s it was felt there was a commitment with respect to the Peace, which _ 


POS eh aa ea ee nae ae ea eR 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo- Cowichan-The Islands): No, members impartin 
evidence on the record instead of putting questions. Mr, Leboe is Bot asking 
question. 

Mr. LeBor: I was enlarging on the basis of the witness’ answer to - m 

The CHAIRMAN: May I recognize Mr. Herridge? & 

Mr. HeErRrRIpGE: Mr. Fulton, are you aware of the fact that the people i il 
Kootenay West are approaching this problem from a non-partisan point of viey 
and, in speaking, I had the support of many members of your party, th 
Liberals, the full support of our own party and some Social Credit supporters 

Mr. FuLtTon: That may be. Of course, I do not know ws correspondei ne 
or conversation you had. 


As you know, I lost the provincial election on September 30; the Socia 
Credit member won that seat. And, in Revelstoke, where there had been 2 
N.D.P. member prior to that time a Social Credit member won that seat ¢ a 
well. € 


Mr. Herripce: Mr. Fulton is confusing asphalt with treaties. 


Mr. FULTON: It is obvious that this question of power policy and on wha 
basis it would go ahead in respect of the Columbia was an issue in the las 
provincial election. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: You have not answered my question. Do you not knt 
there are prominent Conservatives and members of your party who end 
wholeheartedly the attitude of the member for Kootenay West in respect of his 
question? 


Mr. FuuLton: I do not deny that. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Well, that is getting off as lightly as possible. . 
Mr. Fulton, you arrived here in Ottawa the night before last; is tk 
right? . 

Mr. FULTON: Yes, I arrived on Sunday evening. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I have been so informed by one of your party. E | 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Herridge I do not think we should question this. . | 
Mr. FULTON: I have nothing to hide. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I am laying the historical background, 
Mr. FuLToN: I have not been to Place Pigalle. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I am sure you have not been there. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Herridge you must not make these protectin 
riotous. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Fulton, as far as the technical aspects of your brief 
concerned, you have received considerable assistance from the officials of 
water resources branch since you arrived in Ottawa? 


Mr. FuLToN: Mr Herridge, I prepared my brief in practically final f 
with the exception, as I recall it, of five points which I wanted to check. Ir 
to such points for instance as the precise designation of Mr. Matthew Wa 
position with the Ontario Hydro Company when we retained his services. I h 
my brief outlined on the basis of my recollection of that time and as a resul 
refreshing my memory by reference to the minutes. Of course I did want ~ 
go over the whole thing with the two federal negotiators who are with 
today and who have been with me throughout, and with some of the advis 
to get opinions in respect of these specific points, and to make certain that w 
I was saying was accurate. That is the assistance I requested and received 
full measure. ‘ 
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ir, HERRIDGE: You received every co-operation from the Clerk of th 
Council and officials? ; : 
r. FULTON: The Clerk of the Privy Council was former deputy minister 
f orthern affairs and a Canadian negotiator. 

_ Mr. HerRRIDGE: Do you know Mr. Green? Mr. Fulton, I may be confusing 
s situation. The hon. Howard Green said in the House of Commons on 
ril 13, 1962 that the United States had agreed to accept the McNaughton 


jovernment refused to go along with this plan. How does that statement 
ompare with the statements contained in your brief which would appear to 
ate that there is a difference? 


aughton plan, it did include the Kootenay diversion for which General 
aughton has shown a great attachment. It included also the High Arrow 
m rather than the lower. I think if one is going to be technical we did not 


eee what I have said and what Mr. Green said. 


. Mr. HERRIDGE: Are you aware that the Hon. Douglas Harkness made some 
tements during the debate to refer the treaty to the external affairs 
nmittee? 

Mr. Futon: I stated in my brief that the negotiators with the authority 
| approval of the policy liaison committee put forward a package containing 
he Dorr Bull river-Luxor complex, Mica creek and High Arrow-Duncan. I 
1k the main point has been whether we were at that time prepared to 
ee to the Kootenay diversion immediately. The answer is yes. As my brief 
ints out specifically, while the matter was still in the position of negotiation, 
nd while the United States was still pressing hard for certain conditions that 
i felt must be attached to the acceptance of this package, the British Columbia 
Oovernment made it clear it would not authorize the major Kootenay diversion 
hat time. | 

Mr. Herripce: Mr. Fulton, would you say that all your colleagues who 
members of the former government agreed with your present point of 
W as expressed in your brief outlining the developments? 

_Mr. Futon: Yes. I would say they agreed in principle. I do not say they 
reed with every detail. 

_ Mr. HerripcE: They all agreed that this is a good treaty? 

_ Mr. Futon: Yes. 

Mr. Herr1DcE: I should like to make brief reference to what is known as 
our famous Prince George speech. . 
Mr. FuLtTon: Yes. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Did you say when referring to Premier Bennett’s proposal 
long term sale of downstream benefits that this was the greatest sellout 


d make us the laughing stock of the world? 

Mr. Futton: I said that, and I said it would do that. 

. HERRIDGE: Have you changed your opinion in that respect? 
Mr. FULTON: I do not withdraw what I said at Prince George. 


Bay . 
_ Mr. HerRRIDGE: So you still believe that? 
207283 


er. 


lan but then the treaty had to be changed because the British Columbia 


the Indians sold Manhattar. island and that accepting such a proposition 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo- Cowichan-The Islands): May I ask a supple 
mentary question in the light of what Mr. Fulton told us? " 


Mr. FULTON: I made it clear yesterday, and I do here, that I still do. ‘ne 
think the policy being followed with respect to this position of our benefits i 
right, but it has been decided. . 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): In the light of Mr 
-Fulton’s submission, and he made quite a strong statement about a very im- 
portant factor in the present treaty, could he tell us how he reconciles it w 
really quite a solid approval of the very thing he denounced so heartily in 
Prince George? 


Mr. FuuLton: I do not know how I can make it clearer that I was in dis- 
agreement with the policy and that I still think it is not the best or the r 
policy. I am in the unique but perhaps unfortunate position of having fo 
an election campaign on that basis. I do not think anything I could have 
would have made my position clearer and I cannot think of anything else I could 
have done to endeavour to have my views prevail, but they did not. 
Mr. Brewin: Mr. Fulton, I cannot quite follow this part of what you sa 

Perhaps not all of us but many of us have had the shattering experience 
defeat in an election, but how does that, at least to those of us who hav 
look at it from a federal point of view, change the fact that what was be 
described by you in the colourful terms you used, now becomes somet 
that is irrelevant to our consideration just because there was an elect 


Mr. Fuuton: I did not say that. That is the interpretation Mr. Cam 
is seeking to put on it. What seems to me you would like me to do is to co 
down here and oppose the treaty and say it is a bad treaty because of % 
decision that has been made as to the disposition of the benefits secured | 
the treaty. I think you would like me to do that. 


Mr. BREWIN: You can do whatever you think is right. I am trying to 
to your reasoning. I understand your reasoning to be that somehow or o 
something that was worthy of condemnation prior to the election in Bri 
Columbia has changed. e) 


Mr. Fuuton: I still think it is wrong; I have not changed my view. I hay 
not withdrawn what I said in Prince George. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Fulton, could ] 
pursue the question? Would you not agree that something that is conde 
in the unmeasured terms in which you condemned it in Prince George— 
is not a mild intellectual disagreement, it is a violent condemnation of a 
important factor in this treaty—has apparently now become acceptable 
you. I think this is a question which the committee has a right to know. 


Mr. Fuutton: Mr. Cameron, I am sorry you still persist in saying it h 
become acceptable to me. Surely there is a great difference between sayi 
accept a verdict on the one hand and saying I agree with it on the other. 
I have said is I accept the fact that in spite of my best efforts the Peace r 
has gone ahead first; it has taken priority over the Columbia, and the Colum 
river benefits are being sold in the United States. Now surely, Mr. Came 
you are not going to blind yourself to the fact that that is the situation. 
~ is the situation I was fighting to prevent when I made the Prince Ge 
speech, and that I fought to prevent right up to last September 30, and 
I have still said I disagree with. If I could see any effective way of rever 
that situation, I assure you I would be doing it, but it just does seem to me | 
the issue, for all practical purposes, is now settled: 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): This still leaves — 
in the position of having stressed repeatedly throughout your brief and 
peatedly in your oral presentation the fact that now in your opinion this treat 
is an advantageous one for Canada. a 
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fi LTON: I did not change; all along I have felt that the treaty was 
atageous treaty for Canada. Where my sharp difference of opinion lay 
ith respect to the disposal that should be. made of the benefits the © 
secures, whether those should be used at home or sold abroad. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I want to get this point 
ared up. 

The CHAIRMAN: May I be the Chairman for a moment, please? I am not 
ig to cut these supplementary questions off because they are relevant. I 
uld ask you, Mr. Cameron and other gentlemen if you would be very careful 
low Mr. Fulton to answer. It appears that a number of questions come 


him so rapidly that he really does not have a chance to answer what has 
asked. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I would like to put this 
question. You will agree, will you not, sir, that you have, throughout 
brief, suggested that this treaty is by and large advantageous to Canada? 
Mr. FULTON: Yes. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Can you tell us how 
reaty which contains provisions which you have described as the greatest 
out—let me finish my question—since the Indians sold Manhattan, and will 
ce us the laughing stock of the world, could be advantageous to Canada? 


_ Mr. Fuiton: There is a fundamental inaccuracy in your question. The 
y does not contain those provisions. The treaty does not say that the 
nstream benefits will be sold en bloc in the United States; on the contrary 
e words of the treaty, as I said in my brief and made clear yesterday, the 
ept was that they should be brought back for use in Canada. My quarrel 
3 with the separate and independent decision which had been taken, that the 
efits secured by the treaty should be sold. That is not in the treaty. 


Mr. Davis: You agree then that the protocol and the terms of sale now 
hed to the treaty do, in your view, make a substantial change in the 
9 4 . 

Mr. Futton: No. The treaty has been substantially unchanged. What has 
decided is that the benefits would be sold in the United States. There were 
hy negotiations with regard to the terms of the sale which are the main 
es of the protocol and sale agreement. 


fr. Davis: What was the exception has then become a rule for a period 
30 years, the exception being the sale of surplus. 


i r. FULTON: That is not an exception in the terms of the treaty. 


r. GELBER: I have a supplementary question. Mr. Fulton, the disposal of 
stream benefits is not as fundamental a matter as the treaty itself. Is that 


. Fuuton: I think I would agree with that. 


Ir. GELBER: Now, the Peace decision having been taken within this 
lament, this alters the facts of the situation. 


9 


Mr; Futton: I am afraid so, yes. 


he downstream benefits applying to an earlier period in view of the i ei 
is additional factor has been created, that is the Peace river decision? 


indi lternative now to 
Mr. FuLtTon: May I answer that indirectly? I see no a 
disposal of the downstream benefits in the United States, now that the 
ri er has gone ahead and a decision has been taken to supply British 


. GELBER: Therefore, would you revise your criticism of the disposal . 
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Columbia markets from Peace river power. I said in my brief yesterday 
once a decision was taken it made it essential to dispose of our benefits en 
in the United States. : ‘= 
Mr. GELBER: But you do not seem to have altered your position on th 
question of the downstream benefits in view of the Peace river decision. 
Mr. Futton: I still think it was a wrong policy to have followed. — 
Mr. GELBER: But it was not within our competence as the parliament r 
Canada. That decision was taken outside our competence and therefore th 
question of the disposition of the downstream benefits has to be looked 
again. Have you looked at it again or are you simply continuing the positio 
you had prior to this decision? i 
Mr. FuLTON: When I came down here I specifically wanted to avoi 
getting into a controversy on the basis that I think it would be fruitless becaus 
the time has passed when it served any purpose. a 
Mr. GELBER: We have to adjust ourselves to the Peace river decision whie 
has been.taken by someone else. a 
Mr. FuLtTon: That is correct, as I see it. 
Mr. BREWIN: I have a supplementary question. I want to try to cla if 
your position in my own mind. First of all, you made it very clear that yo 
in favour of the treaty as it was signed by the government, as you reme 
without the sale of downstream benefits. You made that very clear both befor 
and again now. Secondly, as I understand it, you say the sale of the dow 
stream benefits is very disastrous in your opinion. Am I right about that? No 
that the sale of. downstream benefits has become a fact, we have to look at tk 
treaty with the protocol which provides for the sale of the downstream benefit 
Is it your view that notwithstanding the sellout, as you described it, which 
now incorporated in the treaty plus the protocol, the benefits of the tre 
outweigh the merits of the sellout, as you call it, in the protocol? © i" 
Mr. Futton: I said yesterday, and I think I was right, that ‘it seemed 
me that what happened was that benefits which should have come no N 
- British Columbia from the Columbia river treaty are going to be deferre 
a period of up to 30 years. That was something which I called a disast 
Prince George, and I have not withdrawn my words. That is the thing 1 
then trying to oppose. But it has now happened, and I still think it wou 
wise to go ahead with the treaty even though it is not going to be as adv. 
geous as I had hoped it would be; but I still think it is going to be a good 
for. Canada and, British Columbia. a 
The CyHarrMaAN: I have Mr. Brewin following Mr. Herridge, and I wat 
to get back to Mr. Herridge. . 
Mr. Byrne: I have two questions, one relating to Mr. Fulton’s last ans 
I think when you say return of benefits you are not saying that there a 
benefits now, but rather that power will not be returned at the mome 
the signing of the treaty. We are certainly receiving benefits as of October ¢ 
this year, but the power will not be returned at that time. 
Mr. Fuuton: That is right. 
Mr. Byrne: And you do say in answer to Mr. Herridge that all or n 
of your cabinet colleagues agreed wholeheartedly with the position you 100 
in January, 1961, concerning the sale. ! 
Mr. HerripGeE: My question was related to now. a 
Mr. FuLTON: I am sorry. I thought I answered it on the basis that yo 
mentioned at the time. 
Mr. Byrne: My further question is supplementary. I think you will ag 
that the federal policy, when your party still formed the cabinet ‘in 


‘ i) 
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nged;_ that they changed their policy with respect to the sale of down- 


am benefits as indicated in the throne speech of 1962. 


ir. FULTON: No, there was no change of policy. If you wish to look at the 
Y of the government, you must look at the legislation which the. govern- 
it placed on the statute books in 1958, when it set up the national energy 
fommission, introduced the National Energy Board Act, and set up a national 
ergy board. That was done on the basis of power being merely a surplus 
rement, whereupon the governor in council could issue a licence to permit: 
xport of such power for a period up to 25 years.)'That was the policy 
fitten into the legislation introduced by. our government in 1958. It was 
ling with the export of power created in Canada which might be clearly 
lus to our requirements. 

It was that legislation which the throne speech referred to in 1962, and 
ch it asserted and emphasized. The throne speech had nothing to do with 
sposition of downstream power created in the United States. I recognized 
, and I foresaw that somebody would ask: ‘Do you not agree that there 
-a reversal from the position on the Columbia river?” 

_ The answer is no, there was not. I recognize however, that it might be 
interpreted and probably would be. You will recall that at that time we 
ere in ‘balance of payment difficulties. What the government of the day 
sided to do, on the advice of a lot of experts, was to emphasize that steps 
e being taken to seek out new export markets, as new ways of attempting 
edress this imbalance. And that export of power was one of them. 

It was that situation which led to the position I emphasized, I mean that. 
ct in the speech from the throne. I was not particularly happy about the 
ssity of doing it, because I recognized that it would probably be said: 
re you are. Fulton is being reversed.” But that is not the fact. It is not 


d in Canada, and it was merely emphasizing what had been in our leg- 
n since 1958 or 1959. 

r. ByrNE: It was reasonable to assume that the provincial government, 
he federal government were now adopting a policy to export power, 
that they would not be adverse to adopting a policy of selling power 
was already being created in the United States in fairly sizeable blocks. 
Mr. FuutTon: Our discussions with the British Columbia government were 
uing at that time. They knew perfectly well what the position was, and 
t we were doing. 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Was it not a fact that a number of export licences had 
granted in 1958 and 1962? 

Mr. Futton: Yes. Five had been given under the energy board act up 
time of the throne speech announcement. 


. FAIRWEATHER: They were for sales in the state of Maine from New 
wick? 


of British Columbia. 


r. DINSDALE: Would Mr. Fulton not say that the statement in the throne 
had the Nelson power project in view? 

Or, FULTON: Yes, that is right. Thank you for reminding me. There was 
lated then a policy which would develop the Nelson river, and it was 
ew that it was an economically viable project which would involve the 
of some Canadian power which would clearly be surplus to our require- 
“Th It was with this fact in mind that the throne speech was made. 
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The CHAIRMAN: We have a faceunaniie witness. Would you please withhol 
your supplementaries if possible? ; 
Mr. HERRIDGE: In fairness to Mr. Pinion I would again Paes my questi 
in exactly the same words that I asked it in the first instance, and whel 
Mr. Fulton in his answer made me feel that he misunderstood me. 
Do all of your colleagues who were members of the former governmen 
agree with your present point of view and outline of developments? 
Mr. FuutTon: I do not know. I have not consulted all my former colleagues 

Mr. BYRNE: You, have been too busy making a living. | 

Mr. FuLToN: I am here now. I thought I was invited here to discuss! the 
treaty. I cannot speak about the attitude of my colleagues at that time. — 

Mr. HERRIDGE: More will pone out later. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we should remember what the purpose of thi 
inquiry is, and what our questions are to determine. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I'am right: on the beam. I want to ask Mr. Fulton anothe 
question. : 

Did you say at Hannah, Alberta, on April 11, 1962: “Fulton says Cana a 
would have been better off with McNaughton Tater national Joint Commissior 
plan for diversion of Kootenay into Columbia but could not push it wit 
alienating Bennett?” e | 

Mr. FuLTOoN: I do not think I said that Canada would be better off. Wh 
said was that the government of Canada would be perfectly prepared to ac 
the McNaughton proposal for a major Kootenay diversion and that we wot 
have been as well off. I do not think I ever said we would have been bette 

Mr, HERRIDGE:, Mr. Fulton, you mentioned the fact that at a certain p: 
vincial election the: majority voted for a policy in opposition to the treaty. 
question is this: Regardless of a provincial election, do you not consider m 
bers of parliament have a responsibility to Canada as a whole when dea 
with a treaty of this type? on 

Mr. FULTON: Yes, Mr. Herridge. 4 

Mr. HERRIDGE: In the light of all the circumstances, if your party had be 
returned to power in 1963, would you have concluded the treaty and proug 
on the present basis? 

Mr. FULTON: I cannot answer that. I just do not know. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: You do not know. That is an unknown circumstance. 

Mr. FULTON: Yes. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: You mean there was an element of doubt? | 

The CHAIRMAN: It is a hypothetical question. : | 

Mr. FuutTon: Yes, it is purely hypothetical. I think it would be unwise in 
politics and foolish, if you wish, for me to attempt to answer that ques 

Mr. HERRIDGE: It is what the Prime Minister would call a speculative ue 

Mr. FULTON: Yes. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Do you know that your father, as the minister of lands af ; 
works in Sir Richard McBride’s government was mainly responsible for se 
ment for agricultural purposes on the Arrow lakes in 1905, 1906, 1907, I 
1909, and 1910? 4 

Mr. FULTON: I believe my father had a great deal to do with a constructive 
program of land settlement there. a 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Do you know that these lands were sold to those set 
oor from $100 to $200 per acre? 


Mr. FuLToN: No. I do not know the prices at which they were sold : 


+] 
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cord evidence. We are not attempting, apparently, to get any evidence 


kground. We are purely and simply introducing in another guise evidence 
*h you might care to elicit in some other way. 


The CHaIRMAN: Maybe so, but you are not the witness today. It is the 
. Mr. Fulton. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I am asking questions. 
The Cuarrman: But these are not questions, I submit with great fair- 


r. BYRNE: Did they tie apples up in the pine trees? 


ot put, by questions, evidence into the record. 


Mr. HerriDcE: I just wish to bring out the fact that Mr. Fulton’s father 
ught that the Arrow lakes was a garden of Eden. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: That is precisely the point. 


d it in the past. I thought you would want to refer to it today. I admitted 
n and I still admit that the Arrow lakes is a very beautiful valley. The 
stion we had to look at was the matter of benefits in terms of substituting 
efits by payment of cash for deferred power to Canada and British Colum- 
; whether they should necessitate the flooding of that valley and the disloca- 
. which will take place on the basis of course that there would be fair 
ypensation in money for the values lost. That is the question. is never said 
t we would brush aside the Arrow lakes. I appreciate your interest. The 
erence between us I felt was from the point of view of a great power 
lopment and potential developments that would spring from it, and 
ther we were justified in recommending the treaty plan including the 
7 lakes plan. 

te HERRIDGE: You believe that certain tangible values can be bought 


n money, while I do not. / Per? 
Mr. Futon: No, I do not, and I have never said it, or even implied it. 


entally, and that of the people in that area for their land. 


-. HERRIDGE: In coming to this conclusion you have given full weight to 
stitutional and resources aspects of the question of the intangible values, 
a result of that you think that on balance we are well advised to flood 


The government of the province without hesitation agreed that it 
yared to accept that responsibility and is recommending the carrying 


economic analysis made, we felt that the proposal was justified. 


Esa. 


re -RRIDGE: The land was considered to be so valuable that it brought 
Be ices. Do you know that Sir Richard McBride in a speech to these settlers, 


1e CHAIRMAN: I am sure that what we are doing now is to read into 


Mr. Fulton on this matter, regardless of his acknowledged historical - 


. The CHAIRMAN: Would you please try to comply with the established policy | 


Mr. FULTON: It is on the record now. Mr. Herridge and I have often dis-° 


ai yesterday that I appreciated your attachment practically as well as 


if this proposal. And on the basis of this proposal, and on the basis of 
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Mr. HERRIDGE: I have been asking questions for just over fifteen minut 


The CHAIRMAN: No, no. I am not asking you to stop them, but to continue 
to the conclusion of your question. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: That is impossible. There are bound to be other questions 
arising out of the witness’ answer. Is that not so? 


The CHAIRMAN: I want you to complete any questions you have in you ir 
head at this time. a 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes, very well. Others will come into my head. My head is 
very porous. During the election campaign Mr. Dewdney described the lower-_ 
ing of the Arrow lakes dam. He was the Progressive Conservative candidate 
and a very likeable chap. He mentioned the lowering of the dam by some 
17 feet, and said that it was the Progressive Conservative policy at that 
time. -@ 
Mr. FuLton: Not that I am aware of. ; 
Mr. HERRIDGE: This was in response to local circumstances. 


Mr. FuLTON: It was a suggestion made by many responsible sources in 4 
Kootenay area. Mr. Dewdney had asked us to study it in the past, and - 
had done so. “f 


Mr. HerrIpGE: And you rejected it? 


Mr. FuLTON: Yes. The main proponent of this from the engineering poit 
of view was Mr. Richard Deane who gave evidence here recently. He 
the suggestion to us. I cannot say when. Perhaps it was from a year to 
year and one half ago. We had it studied and we were impressed by 
Tests and analyses were run through by the water resources branch and 
was fully analysed. We came to the conclusion at the time that Mr. Dean 
proposal would not have the beneficial result that he said it would. It wo 
have involved negotiations which we thought would not have been justifi 
But we had it thoroughly analysed. I asked him to come down and he did 
He spent a great deal of time with the water resources branch. There was 
fullest co-operation and sympathy with his proposal and it was studied to 
if it could be made practical as an alternative, but the conclusion was t 
it could not. a 


Mr. HerrIpGE: Up to January 25, 1964, you are quoted as saying that 
Premier Bennett should act at present so that legislation establishing the 
Columbia river authority on a legislative basis could be set up. He said that 
we should profit from the experience of the Tennessee valley in the Unf 
States where there was a co-ordinating program of development which resulte 
in recreational and commercial benefits becoming more important than ° 
power side of the project. 


Mr. FuLToN: That was information which I had concerning the Tennessee 
valley. I did not say that the recreational and commercial values inciden 
to the Columbia would in fact become greater than the power. But I said t 
there was a tremendous potential which I wanted to see fully developed, | 
and that was the basis of my suggestion. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Would you mind explaining to the committee what typell 01 
authority you would suggest in the Columbia basin development in Canada? 


Mr. FuLTon: I would like to have seen a co-operative federal-provin 
authority. When we formed a government we were prepared to co-opera 
that way, but it became quite clear that there was not much point to ma 
that suggestion to the then provincial government, and the still cu 
provincial government, because they in fact indicated that they did not 
the federal nose poked into this development apart from negotiating 
treaty. 
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erefore the main present proposal now being made in provincial politics 
ne which I thought it would do the most good. It was that they should set 
a Columbia river authority to control the power and to co-ordinate the 
ograms necessary to develop the recreational and tourist aspects of such a 
evelopment, and to co-ordinate the problem with respect to the marketing 
imber resources which would otherwise be flooded, and the location and 
ocation of roads, the provision of access roads and landing sites and camp 
fes and development sites at the reservoirs and the things necessary from 
development point of view; and also to co-ordinate the study of matters 
h as the problems which will be created by the flooding, the dislocation of 
nicipal resources and their relocation, the provision of assistance to mun- 
alities in providing sewage, water and housing facilities for the new com- 
nities and the influx of population that will come in, as well as assistance 
_ the education of the children. These are real problems and create pressures 
the municipalities in that area now. They are going to require assistance of 


lose this information and would not do so because it would prejudice 
government’s position later on when they came to do the work. Would 
agree that it is necessary to withhold that information at the present 
e? ; 
Mr. Futton: I should have thought it would be possible to put a freeze 


to give a categorical answer on that. I do feel very strongly there should 


ause communities in that area are virtually in the dark, let alone the private 
tizen, as to what they are going to have to face by way of problems and 
fficulties and what assistance they are going to get to overcome these problems. 


Mr. CuHatrerton: I have a further supplementary. Mr. Williston said, 
a result of a question I put, that the government did not even set up a 
t committee representing the various departments involved to supervise 
over-all development. Would you say, in the absence of a legislative base 
a body, that even a departmental committee might be of value? 


Mr. Fu.ton: I should certainly have thought so. I was surprised indeed 
I saw that answer. 


Mr. Parrerson: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, I think we are straying 
the field of provincial politics here, are we not? 


f The CHAIRMAN: I think the witness has so indicated. 


- Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): My question takes it 
ight out of the realm of provincial politics. I was interested in the question 
Herridge asked you in connection with your speech where you referred 
the T.V.A. in the United States as the prototype of the authority and 
relopment you thought might be desirable. Is it not the case that the Ten- 
see valley authority was set up under federal legislation with only minimal 
cipation by the states. That was information I had from David Lilienthal. 
1 you at that time contemplate the federal government taking the same 
of initiative in Canada as the federal government in the United States 


with regard to the Tennessee valley authority? 


lave been much more public information about the plans that are going to 
be followed in these respects than there has been up to the present time | 
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Mr. FULTON: We could not because the constitutional position is quil 
different in the two countries. I do not think I am revealing a secret w 
I say that in the course of the very intensive study the Columbia river rece 
over the years it did occur to us that it might be a fruitful field of co-opera 
in that area. That simply has not developed, and I will make that stateme 
and leave it there. But what I said is that I still think it would be of er 
value if the province set up a similar type of authority. At any rate up fo 
date they have not agreed with me and they think they can handle it be 
on another basis. That is entirely their business, and the place for me to pursue 
that is back home, as Mr. Patterson said. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Are you now ta 
the position that it is constitutionally impossible for the federal governme! 
in Canada to pursue the sort of policy the federal government in the Unit 
States pursued with regard to T.V.A. ; a 

Mr. FuLToN: Yes, unless the province invites the co-operation of the 
federal government. +) 

Mr. Herrince: I just have one more question which I overlooked before 
On March 1, 1961, the minister of agriculture for the province of Bri 
Columbia raised a question in the legislature as a result of concern in that 
area concerning the possibility of increased competition from the southe: 
states owing to the use of water from storage in Canada. He said that 

possibility of tariff protection for Canadian agricultural products facing c m 
petition from United States farms aided by the Columbia river development 
was raised in the legislature Wednesday by the minister of agriculture. 
went on to mention that he will take this matter up with the federal gove 
ment. Did the minister of agriculture of British Columbia at any time w 
you were a member of the government bring this question to the attentio 
the cabinet concerning this fear of the possibility of increased production 
the United States from the use of Canadian water, or did he bring it to 
dominicn-provincial conference on agriculture? 


Mr. Fuutton: I cannot answer that of my own knowledge. I think I 


correct in saying that at various times and from time to time in the co 
of the study of the Columbia this kind of problem was considered. Howe 


. 


agriculture for British Columbia. I do not recall it ever coming before the 
cabinet as a submission from the provincial government or from any of 


ministers. It was never raised directly with us, to the best of my knowledge or 
recollection. 4 


Mr. HERRIDGE: You have no knowledge of the government asking 


increased tariff protection for products coming from the United States present 
grown in the Okanagan and Kootenay areas? 


Mr. FULTON: Certainly not in the context of the Columbia river studies | 
Mr. Brewin: Mr. Fulton, if I might refer to your written statement, at. 
page 5, in the last paragraph, you say: % 


Let me repeat, however, that while I cannot be enthusiastic over | 
a policy as to the disposal of benefits which confers on a competi 
advantages which we need for ourselves, I was and am an enthusiasti 
proponent of the treaty itself which secures those benefits. Ei, 


I know that you say in part that that is now a closed book, but I wonde! 
if you could tell the committee what are the benefits which confer on 1 
competitor advantages which we need for ourselves? Does that refer to t 
cheap power that the United States gets? 


ot 
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Mr. Futon: That is what I had primarily in mind. 
BREWIN: You regard that as being a competitive disadvantage for 


r. FULTON: I think so. oH ae 
r. BREWIN: In what respect? Would you like to elaborate on that? ate 


ve cost than they could actually get if they had to generate it themselves, 
they had to create a new source. i 


bie _ Mr. Brewin: In what respect will the use of that power operate to ies 
dvantage of the Canadian producers? Have you anything specific in mind? 


ry FULTON: They are competitive both industrially and commercially ' 


um industry? 
r. FULTON: This is one of them. 


sr to the services of Mr. Matthew Ward, director of planning with Ontario 
lro, being available. Did Mr. Matthew Ward recommend as between what 
ght be called sequence [Xa and the present treaty plan? 


tings when various possible sequences were discussed and never at any 
did Mr. Ward take the position that he was opposed to the view of the 


»sequence that was finally developed. I am told that those present at the _ 
cussions cannot recall any disagreement. 


Mr. Brewin: May we now come to page 12, near the end of the page) vig. b 
ere we come to a matter that has been discussed a good deal. I would like eae 
discuss it further. We have the situation where a package, which included 
High Arrow-Mica creek-Dorr-Bull river-Luxor complex, was the package 

ng put forward by the Canadian negotiators. You say here that the United © 
tates attached some pretty stiff conditions but nevertheless agreed to the 
ussions on the basis of that package which eliminated Libby. 


Mr. FULTON: That is correct. 


I Mr. Brewin: And while it was still the basis of negotiation you say the 
tish Columbia government decided that the Dorr-Bull river-Luxor proposal 
us not acceptable. How was that decision communicated? Was it a formal 
mmunication? 

r. FULTON: The final clarification became evident at the meeting of the © 
liaison committee held in Victoria about May of 1960, when we went 
r the last of several occasions over the ground in extenso. They produced sie 
maps and charts showing extensive inundations to support the view which they . " : 
n communicated to us that they did not consent to the Kootenay diversion ; 
and to the major flooding that would occur. 4 
Mh made by one of the major witnesses before 


ir. BREWIN: We had reference se 
ommittee to articles written by a journalist, Mr. Tom Gould. Is he a _ 


sible journalist in your view? 
ir. Futton: I found him so, normally, bu 
ulation, as we all do. 


t he indulges, like all journalists ie i. 2 
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Mr. BREWIN: I know it is a relative term possibly but he gives an account, 
‘in an article in the Victoria Times of October 21, 1960, a rather dramatie 
account of the meeting of engineers, economists ‘and politicians where 1e 
says: q 

One of the British Goines representatives suddenly blurted out: 
“B.C. has no intention of constructing or allowing the construction of 
dams in the East Kootenay valley. 


Then he says: 


A hush fell over the room. Justice Minister Davie Fulton, Canada’s — 
senior negotiator, immediately called a recess. 


Is this an imaginative passage or is there some basis to it? 
Mr. FULTON: It is a good story but it never happened. 
Mr. BREWIN: Did anything fairly close to it happen? 


Mr. Futon: No. I would say there was an occasion when there was some 
awkwardness because the British Columbia representative felt he could not 
press the negotiation on the Dorr-Bull river-Luxor as firmly as I wanted, 
but there was not at any time an open or outward appearance of disagreement, | 


Mr. HERRIDGE: There was no outward appearance of disagreement? 


Mr. FuLToN: Or even inward. We were all united. We were acting on 
the instructions of the policy committee. I think it was apparent to Mr. Bassett 
that his government was in the process of changing its views, but never at 
any time did he say “I will not continue with this”, or never was it even 
necessary to call a recess to reconcile our views. When the British Columbia > 
government made its decision, they communicated it to us in the manner I 
described. In the policy liaison committee session they told us what their 
decision was and their reasons for it. From that time onward the Canadiai 
negotiators ceased to put forward the Door-Bull river-Luxor complex and 
told the United States that we withdrew that as part of the package. Then 
we worked around with other proposals with the aim I described in the 
memorandum of getting all our objectives in the best position notwithstandir ae | 
the fact that we recognized we now had to accept Libby. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I have a supplementary question. Were provincial represent: 
atives present when negotiators representing the United States and Caneel 
were giving consideration to this question? 


Mr. FULTON: Yes. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Does that establish a precedent for negotiations with | | 
foreign country so far as the responsibility of the federal government is con- | 
cerned? 

Mr. Futon: I do not think so except in so far as negotiations involving 
a similar problem would come up. This negotiation was unique. I think I cai 
properly use that word in that it involved a resource the control of which 
is primarily provincial. Secondly, it involved such a host of economics, tech= 
nical and engineering questions in which the province must necessarily be 
intimately concerned that we felt that the proper thing to do, while maintaining 
federal responsibility and control of negotiations, was to associate the province 
with us from the outset and throughout. We did that both at the negotiating 
level and at the technical level. 


Mr. BREwIn: I wanted to follow up with questions related to this problet m. 
For this purpose I want to quote once again Mr. Tom Gould, but on this Ss 
occasion he purports to quote you directly. I want to find out whether the 
quotation is accurate. This is from the Calgary Albertan of February, 1961. 
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re o not have the exact date in February. It is an article by Mr. Gould on 
‘High Arrow versus Mica creek’. He says this: 


Justice Minister E. Davie Fulton, in a series of frank speeches in 
B.C. recently, put it this way: “Under our constitution, B.C. is the 
owner of natural resources lying within provincial borders, 


And I think it is a statement none of us would disagree with. 


and has therefore the right to designate which resources should be 
developed and in what way. This is the basic reason why High Arrow 
Ss is included, and the major dams and diversion of the Kootenay river 
a are not included in the treaty projects. 


a Fa 
bi 
. That purports to be in quotation. Would that be an accurate rendering 
of what you did say then? 


Mr. FULTON: Yes. 
_ Mr. Brewin: He goes on to say: 


He has also publicly admitted the salvage nature of the negotia- 
tions from that point: “B.C. having made these decisions, it was then 
the federal government’s task to negotiate with the U.S. within the 
pattern thus determined...We then had to ask ourselves the final 
question, does this arrangement still represent an advantage to Canada?” 


° that it negotiated a good deal for Canada “within the pattern laid out”. 
_ Does that accurately represent your opinion?. 

a. Mr. FULTON: That is taken from a speech I made at the time the text was 
leased. I have not the text in front of me, but I have no reason to believe 
hat that is not taken from it. I still think it is an accurate statement of the 
ition. If I were reconsidering it I might make this change and say that it 
ame the responsibility of the federal negotiators to negotiate bearing in 
nind that the province was associated with us in negotiation. 

Mr. Brewi: I take it, then, that this establishes—as far as any pronounce- 
aent by an individual can establish—the proposition that if the province owns 


velopment that will take place. 
‘Mr. Futton: That is not quite what I said, Mr. Brewin. If you study it you 
1 find that I said the province has the right to decide whether a certain 
tern of development shall be followed. It is my view that under the constitu- 
n as it presently exists the federal government has no power to go to British 
Columbia and say, “You must have a Columbia river development along such 
‘and such lines”. The province can say, “We do not want a Columbia develop- 
‘ment at all”. There is no power vested in the federal government and in the 
rangements of the constitution, as I understand it, to say that the Dorr-Bull 
river-Luxor diversion will be installed. If the province decides they will not 


Overnment’s power is concerned. 
_ However, the federal government does have power to say that they can 
reto a certain pattern under the international rivers act, but the province 


not be forced to accept the federal government’s pattern. 


nvolved in a long constitutional argument. | 
_ Mr. Futton: N o, but that'is what I was saying in that speech. 


Beggs Sy A pita aes ae ci night ka * OLDS STAY CANCER eed phe AP 


For the record, the federal government does believe, and quite rightly, . 


ssources it has the right to dictate the pattern, as it says here, of the 


ave it, that, it seems to me, is the end of the matter as far as the federal . 


Mr. Brewin: I do not think it would be profitable for you and me to become ; 
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Mr. BREWIN: Nevertheless, I would like to put to you a paragraph in 3 
article prepared by Jean Lesage, who was then minister of Northern Aff, 
and National Resources. This is contained in the Electrical Digest of July, 1 
He was discussing the Columbia river as a project in the future. At page 48 
he says this: 


om 


According to the Canadian constitution, works built on rivers in Canad 
and having an effect outside the country fall under the jurisdictio 
parliament, even if they are entirely located in one province. a 

Mr. Futton: They fall under the jurisdiction of parliament to a certain 
extent, yes. As I have said, under the international rivers act we can proh 
_ them; we can say, “No, this is not a use we will permit on this internatior 
river”. In my view, however, that does not mean that we can go to the prov 
and say, “Here on your soil there will be constructed this dam”, if the province 
does not want to see it constructed. It is a two- -way operation. That is precisely 
why there had to be a co-operative development and agreement between the 
federal and provincial governments in regard to what projects should | 
constructed on the Columbia river. 


Mr. Brewin: I can see the political advantages and perhaps the polit 
necessity of co-operation between the two jurisdictions. Are you prepare 
go so far as to say that the parliament of Canada, under section 92 (10) (le 
works prepared for the advantage of Canada—could not have proceeded with 
a plan and declared this to be a work of public benefit to Canada? 

Mr. Futton: I said under the constitution presently existing and withou t 
such a declaration. 


Mr. Brewin: But that declaration is one that can be made under the Bri 
North America Act? 


Mr. Futon: It could be made, yes. The government of Canada could m 
such a declaration. But I would be interested to see if you would advocate t 
we should have done so and that we should have ee over the whole t 
and done it ourselves. 


Mr. BREwin: I am not saying what I would advocate, I ask you if the 
government of Canada did not even consider, when it was faced with what 
fairly been described as a veto by British Goranici: that it had some bare fs 
power in its own hand to make it a federal project. 


Mr. Futton: The government of Canada had sound legal advice and was 
well aware of rights and all the circumstances of the situation. 


Mr. Brewin: That is a very general statement. : 


Mr. FuLTON: Yes, Mr. Brewin. I have already said we were aware t 
we could have made such a declaration and taken it over. We were also aw. 
of the implications surrounding such a course of action including, to mentic 
only one, the question of where we would sell the power. % 

Mr. BREWIN: I see; and, of course, as part of your policy you did not wa nt 
to sell it in the United States? 


Mr. FuLToN: That is so. 


Mr. BREWIN: But it appears to me, Mr. Fulton—if I may put it in this 
and you will correct me if I am wrong—that almost immediately Mr. Bem 
or the representatives of the government Mr. Bennett headed, had said, 
will not permit the Bull river project and sequence IXa; we will not per 
that”, the federal government accepted that and proceeded at’ once to acc 
that and, as you have said, tried to fit into that pattern. 


Mr. FULTON: What we did was to explore the question of a satisfac 
alternative. I think that was our obligation. I think it would have been enti 
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‘ ict to this situation by a declaration such as that which is implicit 

t you are saying, and say to the British Columbia government, “Well, 

, if you don’t, we’ll make a declaration under 92 (10).” I think that would 
en entirely wrong. What we had to do was examine the implications of 

‘situation then created in order to see if we could arrive at an alternative 

it would still result in a good Columbia river development from the Canadian 

of view. And we succeeded. 

Mir. DINSDALE: May I ask a supplementary question, Mr. Chairman? 

he CHAIRMAN: Mr. Dinsdale. 


Ir DINSDALE: Can Mr. Fulton confirm this little historical fact? I believe 
Lesage tried to implement the thesis that was quoted in the article in the 
m of legislation and that it was repudiated by parliament in 1956. 
Mir. FULTON: I am reminded that the first draft of the international rivers 
introduced in parliament did contain a provision in one of the early 
ses, which was subsequently modified to make it merely the power to 
ite, not the power to compel. 

r. BREWIN: I have just one more question along these lines. 
One of the things I want to clarify appears on page 14 in the second 
aph of your brief: 


Finally, what the treaty plan does is to make a Columbia river develop- 
ment possible. It became perfectly clear that if a sequence was insisted 
upon that included the major Kootenay diversion at thé outset, there 
would not be any Columbia river treaty. 


to clarify that. The reason for that is the firm view or the decision, as 
ve described it, of the British Columbia government? 


tr BULTON: Yes. 
r. BREWIN: May I turn to a different subject for a moment, that of 


r. GELBER: Mr. Brewin read a quotation of Mr. Fulton taken from an 
written by Mr. Tom Gould: 


urces lying within provincial borders, and has therefore the right to 
esignate which resources should be developed and in what way. This 
-the basic reason why High Arrow is included, and the major dams 
d diversion of the Kootenay river are not included in the treaty 


m this basis it was agreed that the Canadian package first put forward 
omprising High Arrow, Mica creek and the Dorr-Bull viver-Luxor ° 
omplex, met the test and should be further considered. It is significant 
to note that High Arrow was included in the Canadian proposal from the 


M -- FULTON: Yes. I might admit to some inconsistency between this and 
uld refer the version now before you. : 
However, I was correct and am correct, , 1 , ; 
ent in favour of High Arrow came from British Columbia. I want to 
t clear that we did not say, “No you shall not have it”, because again 


reported as saying in the earlier speech. If there is an inconsistency — yee 


think, in saying that the prime = 
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all economic arguments from the very outset led almost inescapably to the 
conclusion that Arrow should be included. When it was included we founc 
it had a very good purpose, a better purpose than I at any rate had appreci 
when we first began to discuss it. It is true to say, however, that the p 
insistence on its inclusion came from British Columbia. It is also true to 
that there might have been a possibility of an acceptable package wit 
Arrow if one had Dorr-Bull river-Luxor. I only say that this is a possibi 
I do not say that it is a certainty. It seems to me that once the Dorr- 
river-Luxor project is ruled out, two things are inherent: Libby is 
inevitable; and we would not have an acceptable amount of storage anc 
control to offer without High Arrow. 

Mr. BrEwIN: May I switch to a different subject for a moment, that 0 
diversion? In the drafting and negotiation of the treaty the right to divert 1 ti 
the prairie provinces for irrigation and other purposes was considered, I takt 
it, and was considered to be of some future possible importance. 

Mr. FuLToN: Certainly on the basis of my recollection of the discussion 
at the time, I do not think it was considered from the specific point of 
of diversion to the prairies; it was diversion in general we were considering 
and the right to divert in general. 

Mr. BREWIN: At page 18 of your brief you have pointed out—and I an 
looking at about ten lines from the bottom—that: 


But diversion for consumptive use is specifically excepted from thi 
restriction— . 


As it is, of course, under article 11. 


—which means that diversion for consumptive use even during th 
term of the treaty can be as freely and fully exercised as the presen 
law permits; and consumptive use is specifically defined to include irris 
tion and domestic purposes. 


Consumptive use, as I might remind you, is defined in the treaty 4 
include: | 


use of water for domestic, municipal, stock-water, irrigation, mining 0 
industrial purposes but does not include use for the oR get of hydro 
electric power. : 


The question I want to ask is this: do you recall whether attention was pai) 
to the problem of what might be called mixed purposes, the problem of div 
sion, for example, which would take the water over the Rockies and pu 
it in the South Saskatchewan river or other rivers where it would be used bot 
for power and for irrigation and municipal purposes? 


Mr. HERRIDGE: What is the name of the new witness, Mr. Charmane who | | 
now advising Mr. Fulton on this question? | 


Mr. FuLton: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Olson, of the Department of Justice 
come to assist me in my answers. He was a Department of Justice official 
was with the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources at U 
time the treaty was being prepared. At that time he was a technical advise 
and I asked and received the agreement of the present government for il 
to be here to assist me in giving my answers today and to refresh my memor 
of the discussions at the time. Does that have the approval of the committe € 


Agreed. 


The answer to your question, Mr. Brewin, I think is that when diversi¢ 
was considered it was considered generally but no specific suggestion involvit 
a multipurpose use was before us. Indeed, I think I would be correct in sayM 
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and certainly from the point of view from which I examined it—that the 
rest primarily was in preserving the right to divert for consumptive use. 


nultipurpose consumptive use which would be, say, for irrigation or mineral 
r mining purposes and as well would include power generation; we did not 
pecifically look at it from that point of view. I am satisfied that in exception 


0 the restriction, as worded, we have so preserved the right. 


If diversion is made for a genuinely consumptive use, if that is the 
rpose in mind and the purpose served by the diversion, it is no one else’s 


Mr. Brewin: Did this matter at any time become the subject of discussion 
vith your United States counterparts? 


Mr. FuLTON: It was an assertion insisted upon primarily by Canada and 
Teadily agreed to by the United States. At the negotiating level it was not 


liscussed in any detail until about the last session when we were going over 
minutes of the previous meeting. 


Mr. BREWIN: You say “it”? was discussed. I have no doubt that the right 
diversion was so discussed, but the specific point I am interested in is that 
here could be a riparian use where one diverts for local municipality irriga- 
ion within the basin itself; and there also could be a diversion which would 
over a large area, as it would if one were to divert it to the prairies. If 
hat were the case, it would cover many hundreds of miles and presumably 
rould be used for a multiplicity of purposes, including consumptive and other 
urposes. 

The point I am asking is whether this distinction between consumptive 
ind riparian purposes within the basins—and diversion for that—was discussed 
ind considered as against diversion for the wider purposes of which I am 
yeaking. 

Mr. Fuuton: I do not know if I will really be answering your question 
if I say yes. We did not consider in detail the prospect of any diversion to 
he prairies. I think that is perhaps the best way in which I can answer your 
uestion. Indeed, Mr. Brewin, I realize I am in the realm, to some extent, of 
1 inion and speculation here. We did not consider it in part because it never 
appeared to be a practicable possibility. Indeed, such studies as have been made 
subsequently—and, as I recall Mr. Martin’s evidence, some studies made at 
out that time—seem to confirm that conclusion. 

You talk of a diversion to the prairies from the Columbia, or this is 
‘implicit in the discussion. Such a diversion would certainly require the 
‘approval and consent of the provincial government. I doubt whether any pro- 
incial government would consent to such a diversion on the basis of their own 
conomic interests. I said the Columbia river flows through the dry belt 
of British Columbia, a part of British Columbia where irrigation is an 
ever present consideration in people’s minds. On that ground I doubt whether it 
ould ever be permitted or become practicable. Even if it were consented 
it is my understanding that it is simply not economic to pump the 
umbia water over the Rocky Mountains and into the prairie system. If i 
ersion were necessary on the prairies, I certainly hope the most economic 
y to do it would be studied. I hope it would be studied from the point 
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of view of the Peace or the Athabaska systems where you do not hav 
pump it across mountains, because they are there on the other side of the 
mountains. b- 


Mr. BREWIN: I was interested in how far it was examined at the 
time. . 4 


Mr. FuLTon: It was not considered in any detail. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: This is a pause for advice. 


Mr. FuLton: Well, the information I have just been given is this: 
My recollection is that we did consider the diversion generally, and our 
concern was to insure that diversion for irrigation and such purposes would be 
permitted without restriction. It was recognized by those who took part in 
the discussion that while it was not a matter of moment, it was recognized 
that the exception we got in our favour, was that we were permitted to make 
diversions out of the basin for consumptive purposes. § 

It was recognized that the exception was wide enough to permit it. But I 
do not mean to say that we had it as a conscious desire to preserve the 
right in order that the Columbia might be diverted to the prairies. We did 
not do it for that reason. ve 


Mr. BREWIN: I have a supplementary question. You do not recall receivir 
by that time, perhaps at any time, a formal legal opinion. You know w! 
that means: a statement of principles, a regular formal legal opinion, with t 
words of the treaty preserving that right of diversion for multiple or mixed 
purposes? By 

Mr. Futon: No. We did not ask for one in those terms, so we did not § 
one. I have had placed before me the evidence of General Itschner, and _ 
refer again to page 56 in the same volume that I referred to before which 
reads as follows: g 


Thus either country can use the waters of the Columbia river 
tributaries for consumptive uses even though this may alter the flow 
a stream where it crosses boundary, without obtaining the const 
of the other country. This restriction, however, prevents diversion 
water from the Columbia river and tributaries outside of the Colum 
river and tributaries outside of the Columbia river basin for non- 
consumptive uses, of which hydroelectric power generation is of greatest 
concern. a 


He recognized that it could be diverted out of the basin for consumpt: 
use. That is the United States interpretation of the breadth of the except 
that we reserved in favour of consumptive diversion. 


Mr. BREWIN: He does not deal with diversion for consumptive purpo 
but with the fact that you have the freedom to do it. He does not deal with 1 
problem of whether diversion other than for mixed purposes is to be ¢ 
sidered as a diversion for consumptive purposes. He does not discuss it. 


Mr. Futton: No, he does not. But let me give you an example of w. 
we have the right to do. Suppose it were decided and felt to be economi 
feasible to divert the Columbia to the prairies for irrigation and 
purposes to enlarge greatly the irrigated area of the prairies. It would 
viously be necessary to have the power to pump water up over the mounta: 
and there would be no question about using that water to create pow 
get it out of the basin, when we were getting it out of the basin for consum 
purposes. I say as a matter of law and common sense, which I think us 
coincide, that there is no question that such a mixed purpose would 
within the terms of the exception. Ee 


a) 
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- BR WIN: Do you think it is also a matter of common sense that 
sion in the prairies for example would necessarily have to be used 
generate power as well as for these other purposes? ; 


r. BREWIN: I do not mean power in order to get it over the moun- 
as, but even when you do get it over, it is the only practical diversion. 

_ Mr. Futton: If in its course towards some other use it is used to generate 
I think it would be of no concern to the other country. We would not 
o ask their consent, because we were making a diversion for con- 
ve purposes or use. 


The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead. 


Mr. CHATTERTON: Did the government of Saskatchewan ever make a 
ommendation to the policy committee indicating their interest? 


tly reserved the legal right to divert for power over the years, you 
coming more or less absolute at the end of the treaty period because we 
sed it, and that we do not need to worry about the fact that the 


time. What we have done is to preserve the right in absolute terms, 
e and legally binding terms, and that again is recognized by the 
ricans in their intepretation of it. I come back, as far as I can, and state 
I hope Canadians would hesitate to use the right freely to recognize 
ir rights if it is in their interest at the time, and necessary to be done. This 
ericans have now set out. 
. BREWIN: Would you not concede that the Canadians as well as the 
ans will be using all the physical plants that will be developed here 
et their interest in the maintenance of the flow through Libby after . 
year period is over, and that that is what is done? cies ‘ 
Mr. FuLton: They may well do so. 

fr. BREWIN: Would not a radical later situation make this rate of diversion 
academic. 
. Futton: They may well do that. I do not know if I would go so far 
| suggest but at the present time Libby does confer advantages to 
‘in terms of power in the west Kootenay plants and in terms of flood — 
1 and protection at Creston flats which we will enjoy for the duration 
Tt t length of time the waters are used in that way. But we have preserved 
he right. I do not say that we will ever exercise it, but we have preserved 
h so that if it should be the case, that it is clearly in our interest and 
dvantage to make such diversion, we can. But we will take those 
nto consideration at that time. 
BREWIN: Do you not concede that the right can be an apparent 
ical thing if in the meantime you create a situation which exercises 
when the right becomes totally impractical? Pages 
1 FULTON: No, I do not agree with you that the right ceases to be a right : 
am surprised that as a lawyer you would take that point of view. 


REWIN: I take it as a common sense point of view, not as a lawyer. KO 
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view. What will be done is to examine the advantages of a diversion and w 
them against the disadvantages. We cannot foresee now what will be the effe 
which will have to be taken into account at that time, but we will have the 
right, if we decide, if Canada decides at that time, that the advantages ou t 


right to do it. 

Mr. Davis: In exercising this right are we obligated to pay damages 
downstream claims? 

Mr. FuLton: No, indeed. Anything that is done concerning Libby from 
this time forward, from the time they have given notice that they are going te 
build it, is done subject to notice that Canadians have an absolute right to tak 
this amount of water away. 

Mr. Davis: I mean in the existing circumstances of the Boundary Water 
Treaty. 1 

Mr. FULTON: Yes, I think so. 

Mr. BREWIN: Under the McNaughton plan Canada would have storage: 
high up in the system and would have unequestionably at the end of the treaty 
period freedom to divert; it would have control over the Canadian water at tha’ 
stage if we had adopted that plan, or if it had been accepted. i 

Mr. FuLTON: There would be no greater right of control than we have unde 
the treaty. 

Mr. BREWIN: I am suggesting it. | 

Mr. FuLToN: I mean under the Columbia River Treaty. I say that we woul 
have no greater right, at the time, under that plan than we will have now, @ 
that time, under the treaty. my 

Mr. BREWIN: The treaty authorizes the construction of Libby. That was ont 
of the major features. = 


Mr. FULTON: Yes. 


exercised. ; 
Mr. Futton: “Not likely’, no. The advantages and disadvantages w 
have to be assessed, but the right would be there. Surely you would not 


right with respect to the Kootenay when we have it written right into th 
treaty. 
Mr. BREWIN: We are building up a lot of Canadian vested rights by th 
development of Libby. ‘a 

Mr. Futon: I can go no further than to say what I have said before, th it 
the time when it becomes important to assess them, I imagine that C 
dians, those in charge in both the federal as well as the British Colu 
governments, would weigh the advantages against the disadvantages, and agains 
the possible alternatives, and if they come to the conclusion that this thing? 
essentially in Canada’s interest, they have the right to do it. 
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Davis: This will be only for those who have created vested interest 
in the United States once the 60 years are up. 

Mr. Futton: Those vested interests would stop unless continued by the 
ty. I do not see that it makes them non-vested interests. The nature of 


interest is determined now, and it would be an interest in addition as it 
e, to the interest acknowledged at any time. 


Mr. Davis: Viewing the alternative at this future point in time, will it be 
1d; ted to some part of the capital cost? 


i Mr. FULTON: No. 


Mr. Byrne: I have a question of privilege. In view of the fact that I under- 
nd Mr. Brewin has another series of questions, and in view of the fact 
at it will be impossible for me to attend this afternoon’s sitting, I wonder if 
ub Brewin would mind deferring in my favour until later, so that I may 
> an opportunity to ask a few questions before adjournment. 

Mr. BrEwin: I think I would be through in five minutes. I have just one 
cific question. 

P.. The CHAIRMAN: Let us permit Mr. Brewin to complete his questions. 


_ Mr. BREWIN: I am prepared to yield to Mr. Byrne rather than have him 
this last opportunity. 


_ Mr. GELBeER: Let us stay until Mr. Byrne has finished. 
_ Mr. HerrincE: Pause for advice. 
_ The CHAIRMAN: I think these statements are being unfair to the witness. 


Mr. FuLTon: I never mind admitting that I call for advice. I only wish that 
rs sometimes would do the same thing. What has just occurred is that 
Olson has drawn my attention again during the course of this discussion 
le provisions of article XVII(1) which reads as follows: 


) Nothing in this treaty and no action taken or foregone pursuant to 
- its provisions shall be deemed, after its termination or expiration, to have 
_ ‘abrogated or modified any of the rights or obligations of Canada or 
_ the United States of America under then existing international law, with 
a respect to the uses of the water resources of the Columbia river basin. 


_ Again, in specific form, in another portion of the treaty, we have rein- 
d the rights which will arise at the end of 60 and 80 years respectively. 
Mr. Brewin: I would thank Mr. Olson for calling your attention to 

le XVII (1)- which you have just read. But on page 21 of your brief you make 
comment. Would you like to make a statement looking at it? You say at page 
f your brief: 


= The important thing is that we fought for, and won—against strenu- 
ous United States opposition—a reversion to the position of the law as 
Be ‘it is under the boundary waters treaty upon the termination of the 
_ Columbia river treaty. 


. Again I presume in that sentence you are referring to article XVII (1)? 

Mr. Futon: No, I was refering there, Mr. Brewin, to article XVII (2) and 
here the point is specifically set out, and in the passage from my brief 
you quoted I refer to the right as it will arise with respect to diversion 
he Columbia to the Fraser. We rely primarily on the Boundary Waters 
which reinforces that right. But with respect to the Kootenay mete 
on’t want to be in a position of having to rely only on the Boundary is ers 
y but rather on the specific provision of the Columbia river pier w a 
mericans have recognized that we have that right in absolute form. So 
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we are in a better position with respect to making Kootenay diversion frol 
the Columbia than we would be with respect to making a diversion from th 
Columbia into the Fraser at that time. a 


Mr. BREWIN: Under article XVII (2) we would then revert to the positic 01 
under the Boundary Waters Treaty except in so far as there is some specu ifi 
right conferred by the Columbia river treaty? 


Mr. FULTON: That is right. 
Mr. Brewin: The Boundary Waters Treaty is subject to termination. 
Mr. FULTON: On one year’s notice. 


Mr. Brewin: And Article (1), referring to subsection (1) of article XV 
refers to the fact that after the termination or expiration of the treaty: 


Nothing in this treaty and no action taken to foregone pursuant ¢ 
its provisions shall be deemed, after its termination or expiration, ft 
have abrogated or modified any of the rights or obligations of Canada of 
the United States of America under then existing international law, wit 
respect to the uses of the water resources of the Columbia river basin: 


I take it that word “then” refers to the “then” date at which the treat r is 
terminated. 4 
Mr. FuLtTon: Yes, that was the intention, and I think that is what it does. 


Mr. Brewin: Do you conceive that perhaps under the impetus of the v 
of the American government and of international law in respect of the absolute 
right of diversion of the upper stream party, the absolute sovereign right is 
being modified all the time, and it is quite possible that the rights which pre 
viously had been recognized will then have been whittled away to some co! 
siderable extent? | 


Mr. Futon: It is possible there may be changes in international 
regarding the right of diversion as well as the process of settling claims to Ww. 
we would be a party, I suppose. But at the present time the international 
is set out in the Boundary Waters Treaty. 

Some of this wording and some of the other wording in the section were 
taken to be a recognition of the fact that the Boundary Waters Treaty coul 
terminated by either country upon giving one year’s notice. That is why 
later on, at another point, say that so long as the Columbia river treaty i 
effect, neither country can abrogate the Boundary Waters Treaty, or if 
do so, at least article II of the treaty stays in effect. So we insure that at 
point of time when the Columbia river treaty might be terminated we are 
in the same position with respect to the Boundary Waters Treaty, and that 
have to have at least one year’s notice before it can be abrogated. Otherwise 
are convinced, or rather we recognize the possibility that during the curren 
of the Columbia river treaty, there might come about a termination of 
Boundary Waters Treaty, and then with respect to diversion from the Colu 
into the Fraser we would find that within the period of the Columbia r 
treaty, that our rights under the Boundary Waters Treaty had been in 
removed. We state in this article, and I think this is the right article, that 
will not be able to do that to us, and even if you want to terminate the Boun 
Waters Treaty in accordance with its provisions, the benefits, as we see t 
will remain in effect for one year after the Columbia river treaty termin 
To that extent we may then divert the Columbia into the Fraser. 

I realize this is a limited period but we will be no worse off 
than we are now. We know that we will not be placed in a better pos 
to negotiate at the conclusion of this treaty than we are now. That is so 
thing that the United States negotiators would never agree to and 
made that perfectly clear. 
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: BrEWIN: Mr. Fulton, are you familiar with the proposal Mr. Kearney, 

leg I expert, put to the United States Senate to the effect that this treaty 
elf may have the effect of enlarging upon the recognition of wider rights to 

lownstream power in respect of this matter of diversion? 

_ Mr. Fuiton: No. We feel that the treaty speaks only in respect of the 

icular river system with which we are dealing. We felt that we were 

ablishing a very useful pattern that could be followed in the future. We are 

t by this fact enlarging the general law. : 

i Mr. Ryan: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a supplementary question — 

respect of article XVII particularly and the treaty as a whole. 

_ A previous witness, and I believe it was Mr. Bartholomew; stated that 

was his opinion that this treaty contained United States wording. What can 

“you say in this regard? 

Mr. Futon: I would have to say that many provisions contained in the 

aty were included at the insistence of Canada, and there are an appreciable 

mber. Their inclusion was readily agreeable. 

7 Mr. RYAN: Could you comment in respect of article XVII in particular? 


' Mr. Fuuton: I should like to state that we had strenuous discussion before 
at article was agreed upon. 

Mr. Ryan: Is the wording more Canadian than United States? 

Mr. Fuuton: I should state that it is good Canadian wording. 

Mr. Byrne: Mr. Fulton, I am very interested in the remarks you made 
esterday regarding the part General McNaughton played in the discussions 
d negotiations which took place at the various committee meetings. I under- 
od you to say that General McNaughton took part in 11 of the 13 technical 
ison committee meetings? 

Wa ‘Mr. Fuuton: He took part in 11 of the 13 policy liaison committee meetings. 
' Mr. Byrne: He also took part in 26 of the 33 cabinet committee meetings; 
that right? 

- Mr. Futon: Yes. 

Mr. Byrne: Throughout those meetings did General McNaughton con- 
tently oppose the Libby project? 

Mr. Fuuton: General McNaughton made it clear from the outset that he 
t, the inclusion of the Libby project would be disadvantageous as compared 
other arrangements that could be made. At no time prior to the signing of 
he treaty did he say that the treaty with the Libby project included should 


Mr. ByRNE: Of course, the same applies to the inclusion of the High Arrow _ B 
ect which was, as you have stated, a part of the negotiations almost from ae 


Mr. FULTON: Yes. | iat 
Mr. Byrne: General McNaughton continued to take part in the negotiations 

hat basis? 
Mr. Futon: That is correct. I think the general must speak for himself, 
I am quite certain, on the basis of my very strong recollection and impres- 
on, that he was much more vigorously opposed to the Libby project than ee 
High Arrow project, although he does not regard either of them with a Ac Oa 
t deal of favour. | met 
Mr. Byrne: You have stated at page 16 of your presentation that the nego- 
ns continued in accordance with the pattern outlined above, having regard — 
‘various committee meetings, and that High Arrow had been an integral i 
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Mr. FuLTON: Yes. General McNaughton was a valued and co-operative 
member of the various teams from the inception. I want to make it very 
clear that while his views were known he assisted and co-operated fully 
throughout the negotiations. I am not being patronizing when I say this. Mem- 
bers of his staff were also present at all times, and at all stages and were 
equally co-operative. , 

Mr. Byrne: I should like to read a portion of the second paragraph ap- 


pearing at page 16 or your presentation. At this point you have stated as 
follows: | 


—on January 8, 1961, as a result of the concerted and conscientious 
efforts of negotiators, advisers and draftsmen, the draft of a treaty in 
final form was produced which the negotiators unanimously agreed to 
recommend to their respective governments. . 
: 
. 
I wished simply to ensure that I was correct in my understanding 
that this was also the view of all the other negotiators and the advisers 
and that they also felt the treaty should be recommended. All agreed. 
General McNaughton said that while he was opposed to certain of the 


physical aspects of the treaty, he did not oppose the recommendation to 
cabinet. 


On page 17 of your presentation you state in the second paragraph: 


What does that statement mean, “he did not oppose the recommendation to 
cabinet?” 3 


Mr. FULTON: I think that means precisely what it says, that he was not 
urging that it be recommended. ie 

Perhaps I should go back and sort of rehearse the discussion which took 
place. I said that I was prepared to recommend this treaty, and wanted to make 
that clear to all those who were present. I indicated that I was prepared to 
do so on the basis of my responsibility and on the basis of the answers to two 
questions; does it represent a net advantage and does it represent an advantage 
we could not gain without the treaty? On the basis of the answers to both 
of these questions which were yes, I was prepared at that time to recommend 
the treaty to the government but I wanted to know whether here was anyone 
who felt that it should not be recommended. It was in answer to that question 
that General McNaughton said, as you know, he felt very strongly against 
certain physical aspects of the treaty. He stated he had not altered his views but’ 
could not oppose the recommendation. I did make this statement yesterday. 
General McNaughon a few minutes later went on to say, and I did not catch this” 
very clearly, but the implication was: ‘I must, however, preserve my freedom 


of expression.” 4 


Mr. Byrne: This was the final meeting at which you were going to make 
your decision to recommend this treaty to the cabinet as a result of which, if 
you were sufficiently persuasive, a draft treaty would be signed. I suppose | 
all the negotiators including General McNaughton understood that situation? 


Mr. Fuuton: I think all those individuals present understood that fact: 
that I would recommend it to cabinet immediately after I made my presenta 
tion, and I called this meeting because, as I said in fact at that meeting, this 
was the crux of the matter, and if I go into the cabinet meeting and recommend | 
that we should adopt this treaty I am quite satisfied that the government will 
accept my recommendation and we will have a Columbia treaty as it is drawn. 
I said: “I am going in there to make this recommendation but I want to be 
certain there are none who feel I should not do this.” They all indicated, wit 
the exception of General McNaughton, that they wanted me to do so. General 
McNaughton said: “I cannot oppose your doing this.” 
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-. BYRNE: General McNaughton at that meeting did not use the highly 
iptive words which are now being used such as “sellout”? 

f Mr. FULTON: Most certainly not. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, I should 
e to ask a supplementary question. Mr. Fulton, you do take the position that 
meral McNaughton’s recollections were incorrect when he told this com- 


tee on April 22 in answer to a question put to him by Mr. Macdonald in 
hese words, and he was quoting: 


“At a final meeting with our technical advisers attended by General 
McNaughton—who had been one of our close advisers throughout—I 
_ personally asked each and everyone his view. Not one of those present 
opposed the recommendation that the treaty should be accepted and 
signed.” Is that statement true or false? 


ei, Mr. McNAucGuHTON: It is not true because there is more to it than 
- is indicated in those documents. The occasion to which I think Mr. 
_ Fulton is making reference I would think was a meeting of the Canada- 
_ British Columbia policy liaison committee. On that occasion I refused to 
' join in making a recommendation on the subject to the government of 
Canada. Later at a meeting with our ministers, I spelled out my reasons 
in considerable detail. 


{ 


_ Mr. Futton: Mr. Cameron, what I have had to say this morning and yes- 
day I confirm as being absolutely accurate. I have refreshed my memory. I 
lave discussed this with a number of others who were present at the time and 
they confirmed my recollection as being correct. They informed me that they 
cussed this situation with others from British Columbia who were present 
x the time and who confirmed that my recollection was correct. I did not 
General McNaughton or any other of the advisers whether they joined 
n a recommendation to cabinet. I said: “I am prepared to make that 
mendation. I am going to make it in a few minutes but I want to know 
y of you oppose my making the recommendation.” That is the question I 
to them. It was in answer to that question that General McNaughton said: 
do not like this but I cannot oppose it.” That is the effect of what he said. 


"i Mr. Macponatp: Mr. Chairman, just before we leave our consideration of 
i point, did General McNaughton ever express to you his view that the draft 


far as your discussions with the province of British Columbia were con- 

ied, that the treaty could have been ratified say within six months or a 

Was there a reasonable expectancy in this regard? 

Mr. Futton: Certainly we could reasonably expect that it would be rati- 
within a year. I should like to make this clear and I do not want to be 


Olumbia government did state—and I come back to this subject because of 
hat Mr. Davis said yesterday, and while I said this in answer to his question, 
only said it once and perhaps the implication was lost—that with respect to 
erms of the sale of the surplus portions of the downstream benefits it did 
‘at least an initial price settled before or at the same time as ratification. 
‘were quite prepared to leave the situation unsettled in that respect until 
rr the signing. They made this clear during negotiations, and we said that 
was clear that this could be done and would be done. We stated that we 


ald not ratify the agreement until we had concluded negotiations with the 


ur fair. It is three or four years since these events took place, but the British 
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It is important to know that in the scheme and proportion of things thi 
was a relatively minor issue but we intended that it be resolved before rate i 
cation. Therefore, we knew that there would be some delay. There were certain 
engineering studies which had to be completed for confirmation of the pre 
liminary findings. These things had to be completed, but we expected that they 
would be completed certainly within a year. 

Mr. Byrne: It certainly was your understanding and the understanding 
of all those who participated in this committee meeting that once you recom 
mended this draft treaty to the government the signing of the draft treaty 
to be anticipated? 

Mr. Futton: That was most certainly a clear understanding in ever yea 
mind. In fact that is why I asked the question. This was the last occasion they 


That was exactly why I held the meeting. 

Mr. Byrne: How many months lapsed between that meeting, the sient 
of the treaty, and the occasion upon which General McNaughton made publ 
statements opposing er Elsie , 


of 1962, so the Kine lapse would he just over one year. q 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. Chairman, I shoul 
like to ask a supplementary question. 7 
Mr. Byrne: The time lapse would be approximately a year? 


Mr. Futon: Yes. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Was the governm 
constrained in presenting this treaty for ratification by deliberate delay 
result of public meetings that might have been held such as the one chaired 
Mr. Byrne at which General McNaughton presented his objections? 

Mr. Futton: I do not wish to suggest that we were insensitive to politica 
considerations. oe 


Mr. Byrne: My line of questioning is not going to be disrupted. 


freedom to rine in apparent opposition to the treaty, what did you anticipate 1 
his intention? a 


that General McNaughton wanted to be free to express his criticism in respec 
of certain aspects of the treaty, and I thought he had in mind—and I thin 
this is the only conclusion one could arrive at as a result of what was said 
that he wanted to reserve his right to state that he opposed the Libby projec 


in the fees he used. 


Mr. BYRNE: Since you expected to have this matter come before anil 
ment, or at least ratified within a year, you could have assumed that the mat 


right? 


ry, FULTON: It could reasonably be expected that it would come before a 
mentary committee within a year, yes. I anticipated on the basis of what 


nake clear his views with regard to the Libby project, and these other projects, in 
erms of suggesting that we might have had a better treaty in some other way. 
id not relish this prospect, but it was acceptable, it seemed to me, if he felt 
at stongly about the situation. As I say, at no time up to then, until he made 
/ statement in April of 1962, had I any reason to suppose that he felt about 


s treaty as I now must assume he feels in view of the terms he has used. 


Mr. BYRNE: You would have had the right to expect that General McNaugh- 
in coming before the committee as the Canadian chairman of the Canadian 
ction of the International Joint Commission, would not be all out in opposi- | 
n to the treaty? 


_ Mr. FuLtTon: Mr. Byrne, I do not intend to make personal comment in any 
ay in respect of what has transpired. I can only repeat what I have said, that 
[ would have supposed that if General McNaughton felt about this treaty as 
he now suggests, that it should be totally condemned and that it is com- 
ely bad for Canada, he would have said so during the course of negotia- 
ns. I should have expected him to state: “I am opposed to continuing negotia- 
ms on this basis and will have no further part in these negotiations, and 
vise you to drop it.” 

Mr. BYRNE: He did not say he would oppose your recommendation? 

Mr. FuutTon: He did not say that at any time. 


yi Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Fulton, if General McNaughton made it clear that he was 
against Libby and High Arrow, and they were the vital core of the treaty 
rangement, how could he possibly be against the treaty? 

Mr. FuLTon: I did not ask General McNaughton if he was for the treaty 
n favour of my recommending it. I was asking him if he thought I should not 
mmend it. It is perfectly possible to prefer to wish strongly that the treaty 
taken a form or forms other than that which it did and to think it would 
ve been more in Canada’s interests had-it done so and to feel that strongly, 
to say, as indeed General McNaughton and others did at or about this time, 
o not like it’'much but I certainly think it is the best we could get.” As I 
I feel it is much better than that. Then, when you come to the conclusion 
| on balance the net advantage is substantially in your favour, I felt it 
ould be recommended, even though I felt, and then it became obvious that | 
eral McNaughton felt, we could have had a better treaty. That was my 
ression. 

‘Mr. Davis: Could I ask a supplementary question? Could General © 
Naughton have had any expectation that major changes could be made in, 
treaty during the proceedings of the external affairs committee such as we 
re now? 

Mr. FuLTON: It might be. That I cannot answer for General McNaughton. 
an only answer that my own conclusion, which I came to on the basis of evi- 


d you, while we had been negotiating for a year during the formal treaty 
fotiations, this was under study since 1944 and other intensive studies were 
ing on prior to our actual negotiations. I therefore felt, and I still feel, that 


this and I want to be allowed to go on— 


his treaty was—I am going to say ah 
ie hat this Treaty represents a substantial 


est that Canada could get, and t 
t advantage to Canada. 

Mr. Davis: Would the government at that time have contempla 
tial changes during the committee stage? 


ted any sub- 


ce available to all the others, was that we had exhausted this possibility. _ 


ad exhausted the possibilities by way of analysis, study and so on, and 
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Mr. FuLTOoN: No, because we had concluded negotiations with the United 
States. 


Mr. Byrne: Your fannie of reference would have been essentially to have 
the committee discuss it and recommend it or reject it? 

Mr. FULTON: I do not know that I would put it in those terms. This com- 
mittee must decide its own views with respect to its terms of reference, but 
certainly we would have regarded any recommendation for substantial altera- 
tions as a personal defeat involving my personal resignation as minister. I felt 
and still feel that we negotiated this treaty intensively and that it was a very 
good treaty. I would have been in the position of wanting it to be adopted, and 
if the committee in effect rejected it, or made such a substantial amendment 
that in effect would have rejected it, I would have had to resign. 


The CHAIRMAN: Could we allow Mr. Byrne to follow his course to it 
conclusion? 


Mr. Byrne: Of course the evidence is there. There is no question but that 
your government was responsible for the negotiations up to within fourteen 
months ago, so that anyone making mention of what transpired two years ago 
would be speaking about your administration. : 


Mr. FuLtTon: The sixty days of decision have gone by. They seem long 
in some ways and short in others. 4 


Mr. Byrne: I have an article in the Toronto Telegram written by a 
journalist who appears to have some knowledge of engineering. I wish to quote 
one paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you identify the journalist? 

Mr. BYRNE: James Ripley, believe it or not. It reads: 


For two years the government has tried desperately to justify the 
treaty. They have lied, exaggerated, misled and conceived arguments 
that border on fantasy. : 


What would be your impression of such a statement? 


Mr. Fuutton: That is totally unwarranted and grossly exaggerated. I think 
Mr. Ripley is the author of a thing called the ‘Columbia River Scandal’. It is 
the article which is scandalous, not the treaty. 


Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, before terminating my questions I would like 
to ask, on a point of privilege, whether the Chairman does not think it advi 
able, in respect of this article, that Mr. Ripley be allowed the privilege of the 
committee to sit here before the committee as he has done. 


The CHAIRMAN: He was here simply as an adviser to General McNaughton. 
I do not think he answered any questions. 


Mr. ByrNE: But he certainly enjoys the same privilege as any other 
Canadian who wishes to bring these matters before the committee. I suggest 
that the committee ask Mr. Ripley to come before this committee and prove 
the statements he has made. I believe it is a contempt of a committee to make © 
these statements outside and not to appear here. I feel that something should bg % 
done with respect to this and soon. 


The CHAIRMAN: I believe that we have the pleasure of having General 
McNaughton appear on May 15. 

Mr. ByrNE: This is not General McNaughton’s statement. . 

The CHAIRMAN: I appreciate that, but prior to appearing on the first — 
occasion General McNaughton asked that Mr. Ripley be allowed to accompany 
him here at the desk, so I presume Mr. Ripley will be back with General 
McNaughton on May 15. Perhaps the committee could then take this oppor- 
tunity to present questions to General McNaughton’s adviser. 
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Mr. HERRIDGE: I have a supplementary question. 


ae = should like to complete the answer. I think I should add 
said the article was scandalous, not the treaty, and I repeat 
zs at. I made the statement in those terms primarily because I have had con- 
siderable discussions with Mr. Ripley in the past about this treaty. It is not 
2. though he did not know the points of view from which we arrived at the 
isions which are now reflected in the treaty. I went into it with him in some 
detail. That was at a time when his magazine had decided to publish an 
article contributed by General McNaughton, and Mr. Ripley, very fairly as 
[ thought, said he would like me to have the opportunity of publishing the 
comment or reply, which I did. It was in the course of discussions leading up to 
| that article that, as I say, I went quite fully with Mr. Ripley into why the 
reaty came out the way it did. I recall saying in effect that I sympathized and 
U: nderstood the point of view of those who felt so strongly in favour of other 
hings that might have been in this treaty, but I gave him reasons why they 
ere not in the treaty and why I felt very strongly that the treaty as drawn 
still represents very advantageous arrangements for Canada. I did my best 
explain clearly the significance of the provisions some of which I discussed 
my submission yesterday with regard to diversion and so on. Therefore, 
I am not in the least disturbed that I have been quite unable to persuade 
Ie: Mr. Ripley to my point of view. I am disappointed, but who am I to say that 
everyone has to agree with me? I am surprised to find him use the terms he does, 
d which you have quoted, and that is why I said this is a scandalous article. 
- Mr. Byrne: Then, to ensure Mr. Ripley does appear before this committee 
an endeavour to substantiate these allegations I suggest that the committee 
vite him to attend. 

The CHAIRMAN: If the committee invites anyone to attend, then we have 
pay their per diem assessment rates. 

_ Mr. Byrne: But I think these are very serious allegations and the committee 
ould hear from him. 

\ Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, what are we talking about? 

_. The Cuarrman: I think someone had a supplementary question. 

‘a Mr. Herrivce: I did. I would like to ask Mr. Fulton, did General McNaugh- 
ton attend any meeting of the cabinet or meet with cabinet ministers shortly 
‘after the events of which you have been speaking in which he gave his strong 
opposition to the treaty. 

‘Mr. Futron: At no meeting at which I was present nor that I heard of did 
General McNaughton communicate to cabinet directly or through committee 
| any condemnation of the treaty such as he has uttered since April of 1962. 

a Mr. Herripce: Did General McNaughton present his views in respect of 
the treaty? 

_ Mr. Fuiton: Well, yes. 

Mr. Herrce: To the effect that he was opposed to Libby, the High Arrow 
id other aspects of the treaty? 

_ Mr. Futton: Certainly not between that meeting and the signing of the 


eaty. ; 
|. Mr. Herripce: You say not between? 


__-Mr. Futron: Not between the meeting we have referre 
1d the date of the signing of the treaty on January 17, That is, nol ios 


ause it certainly never came to my attention. 
‘Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. 


d to on January 8 


wledge. When I say that, if he attended such a meeting I do not know of it. 
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Mr. Fuutton: I do not say it would have prevented us signing; all I an 
speaking of is the attitude as I understood it at the time. ; 
Mr. BREwIn: I have a supplementary in respect of this Columbia river 
scandal to which reference has been made. The witness has said the scandal 
is not the treaty but the article. Is there anything in the article which is 
particularly scandalous? I know it represents a very strong point of view which 
is held not only by Mr. Ripley but by others. But is it particularly scandalous? 
Mr. FuutTon: I was associating the article with the language quoted. Per- 
haps I should have said the approach. 
Mr. BrEewIn: It is not, in my opinion, particularly scandalous to write ¢ 
article critically evaluating a treaty. 
The CHAIRMAN: I do not think this is the time to go into an article published 
in a magazine. The members will be given every opportunity to consider this 
recommendation in steering committee. Perhaps we can leave it until we have 
the privilege of having General McNaughton back with us, at which time we 
presume Mr. Ripley will be available. 
Mr. BREWIN: I do not see how you could refer to the article as Loa 
scandalous. I wish you would assist us and tell us what it is all about. 


Mr. Futon: I have spoken already on that. I strongly disapprove of the 
article because it makes an assertion, as I said yesterday, in respect of certain) 
facts when the treaty contains provisions to the contrary, which has been drawn) 
to Mr. Ripley’s attention. I am at a loss to understand people saying that 
things are such and such when they are clearly not so. a 

Mr. GELBER: It is no more distorted than the article in the Financial Times, 

Mr. FULTON: The article, combined with the words given by Mr. Byrne, 
are scandalous. If the word is to be used it should be used in respect of what 
is being said and not about the treaty. ; 

Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, I suggest we adjourn until 4 o’clock this after aM 
noon. : i) 

The CHAIRMAN: I was going to suggest we meet at 3.30 p.m. There are) 
reasons for this. Because of the importance of our witness I would hope that 
it would be agreeable to the members to meet at 3.30 this afternoon. 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. 


~ 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 
TUESDAY, May 12, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. Mr. Gelber is first. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: On a point of privilege; Mr. Byrne has raised a very seri 
problem for the committee in suggesting that any editor or person who sa 
the government has lied should be called before the committee. I have e 
tracts from several editors from various papers. What shall we do with this 
If we call one, we should call them all. % 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Herridge, what has been said will be considered by 
the steering committee which, I believe, meets tonight. Perhaps the members, 
of the steering committee will give some consideration to that. ‘ 


Mr. HERRIDGE: We must be fair to them all. 


The CHAIRMAN: We are not a court of law, and I think we understand 
that people are free to express themselves as they see fit in public matters. © 


We still have Mr. Gelber. 
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ir. GELBER: Mr. Fulton, in your brief and again in your evidence which 
committee has found most helpful indeed, you said that the first plan 
| Canada put forward included Bull river-Luxor and the High Arrow and 
Then, the reason it was changed was that the British Columbia govern- 
mt ¢ d not want the Bull river-Luxor complex to be included. Could you tell 
what their position was in this matter? 
Mr. Futon: Yes. I think, to be fair, I should say that is the primary 
n. It was the direct reason why the change was made; but in my sub- 
m I did say—and I think I should emphasize it—that it was not certain 
he United States would accept it; they were prepared to discuss it. The 
on given by British Columbia for this change ran something like this—and 
summarize, but I think I can do so accurately—this Dorr-Bull river-Luxor 
complex and diversions create a lake in the east Kootenay valley 150 
re miles long, a new lake instead of a river; it creates a massive lake and 
onstitutes a major barrier or obstacle to east-west communications in that 
That was. one of their primary reasons. Another was that the land in 
rea, the acreage, to be flooded would be very substantial; an area of 
00 acres and land which they contended had great. potential agricultural 
Thirdly, and closely related, they said this is not the only source of power 
British Columbia and not even, they said, is the Columbia river the only 
rce; there are other sources of power which can be developed and we there- 
not prepared to pay the price to get Columbia river power by inclusion of 
Bull river-Luxor; we certainly are not prepared to do it now. I think 
s a fair summary of their position. 
Ir. GELBER: Would you say if that had been proceeded with, it would have 
necessary to build the dams for flood control purposes many years in 
ance of the requirements for power which would have affected the economic 
opment of the benefit for Canada? 


fr. FULTON: I think substantially you are correct in what you say. Dorr- 


ction which produces it. 

fr. GELBER: Which seems to be a reasonable objection. 

Mr. FULTON: The United States began to accept this plan conditional on 
upply of 275 megawatts of power to replace the power loss at Libby, and 
‘wanted it within a time limit, and at a price which, if they would not 
ould have modified that position. They appeared to be adopting stiff 
litions, but I felt we had good hope of negotiating to an agreeable conclu- 
but before we could proceed to that point the British Columbia govern- 


et and communicated its position to us. The United States was prepared 
pt quid pro quo for Libby. They were prepared to discuss it and nego- 


ot have been certain about it because we had not completed our nego- 


} 


would have been very disappointing. I do not know whether or not_ 


1d the British Columbia government felt the compensation asked by 
! ed States was too high. That was a factor in our minds, although we © 


to see exactly what compensation would be insisted on by the United 


Mr. Ge.per: But there was substantial merit in British Columbia’s decision, = 
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Mr. Futton: There were good and sufficient grounds as it occurred to them 
The federal negotiators at that time would have been prepared to negotia 
further in the hope of getting Dorr-Bull river in, but we could not say 
that time that British Columbia did not have a case. They said, we feel these 
grounds are important and we therefore take this position. Our main regr 
was that they had not taken that position earlier, because it was an awkware 
position to be in as negotiators. q 
Mr. Ryan: At that time, was the unsightliness of the drawdown in J 
valley itself mentioned as a real factor in their decision against the floo 
of the high valley as against the Arrow lakes valley which was more 
canyon? . 
Mr. Futton: At this stage I do not remember whether that was one of 
major objections with regard to Dorr-Bull river-Luxor. It has been used 
an argument against Arrow and its proximity to Revelstoke. My impression is 
that it was not advanced by them as a major reason for their decision. . 
Mr. Ryan: Would the drawdowns be at all comparable between the two 
valleys? 
Mr. FuLtTon: Yes, comparable in height, but different in shape. 
Mr. Ryan: In the broader valley you would get a much more ae 
condition? 
Mr. Futton: There would be more surface; I suppose that would be true 
Mr. GELBER: If we went ahead with our proposal without Bull river-Lu 
and with the High Arrow dam and Mica, and those intangibles which we h 
been discussing, there would be less destroyed by reason of the exclusion of 
the Bull river-Luxor, and less area flooded. a 
‘Mr. FuLton: Yes, a considerably smaller acreage because of the shape 
of the Arrow lakes valley which is a beautiful valley. For the most part it is 
steep and precipitous with some very beautiful beaches where the rivers c 
out and from a delta. They are gems, it is true. Generally speaking you 
get a large quantity of storage without flooding such a large surface at Atl OW 
because you are using the steep sides of an existing valley. , 
Mr. HERRIDGE: You know, Mr. Fulton, that the reports of the Depart 
of Agriculture indicated that the quality of the soil to be flooded in the eastern 
Kootenay is equal to that to be flooded in the Arrow lakes valley. 4 
Mr. Futon: I am not aware that you can make that categorical asseraay 
on the basis of the studies made. As I read it, there are differences of opiniot 
The CHAIRMAN: We are going pretty far astray. 
Mr. GELBER: My understanding is, Mr. Fulton, that by reason of our aaa e 
ment with the United States, a high priority was agreed upon in the negotiati 
for our installations. 4 
Mr. Futton: All our installations were awarded a first added position. 
Mr. GELBER: Which is a great benefit to Canada. ; 
Mr. Futon: Indeed; and without which Mica would not have been an 
economic project. s 
Mr. GELBER: So that also was an important compensation for Canada. 
Mr. FuLToN: It was an important consideration to Canada, yes. Compens® a= 
tion to Canada perhaps is not quite the right word. It is an important consigg ra 
tion for us to get our storages in first added position. 
Mr. GELBER: We have the complex that we advocated now, and it 
become the treaty. You are satisfied with that complex as against the origi 
proposition? I understand you said this morning that you were equally satisfied 
with this. ; 


* 
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/ Mr. FULTON: I feel it is a perfectly fair alternative. The two are alterna- 

s. Each has some disadvantages which the other does not have and each 
as advantages which the other lacks. However, they are capable of being 
weighed and balanced as alternatives. They both possess advantages with 
ard to the treaty and treaty projects. They now are in the form of a treaty 
| become advantages to Canada. It was on that basis I was prepared to 


accept them gladly, and recommended them to my colleagues. 


4 Mr. GELBER: You feel that Canada’s interest was protected, and that we 


ive not sold Canada, or given any special advantage away? 


Mr. FULTON: On balance; but I never have maintained and do not wish to 
ntain now that the treaty is in every respect as we would like to have it if 
e were free to write our own treaty, but we had to negotiate a treaty and 
when you negotiate between two sovereign countries one of them never gets 
't all its own way. As I said before, both parties to the treaty, the United 
States and Canada, realized that if they approached this on the basis that they 
jould get it all their own way, there never would be a treaty. Each must 
le prepared to make concessions. Each, however, reserved the right in its own 
ional interest to weigh the benefits and see whether the concessions they had 
0 make in order to gain a credit were so decisive that the net of advantage 
ay against them. I do not see how you can get a treaty such as this except by 
gotiations. Therefore, it would be false for me to say that we did not have 
“make concessions, and it would be equally as false for the United States 
Say the same thing, and they have not attempted to claim it. 

_ Mr. GELBER: You think it is good for both? 

_ Mr. FULTON: Yes. 

4 Mr. GELBER: I appreciate from what you said yesterday that you did not 
‘ome here to debate these issues. I raise this matter tentatively, but it has been 
aised by others in rather serious fashion. With regard to the sale of down- 
jtream benefits, my understanding was that the original arrangement was that 
me of the downstream benefits would be sold. 

_ Mr. Fuuton: Yes. 

| Mr. GeLser: So, you did not object to the principle of sale of downstream 


_ Mr. Futton: Not while they are genuinely surplus. 

Le Mr. GELBER: You are satisfied with the amount of compensation we are 
tting for storage? 

iy Mr. Futton: Satisfied with it on the basis that we were to receive an 
ititlement to one half of the power created below, with flood control payment 
she agreed basis. 

_ Mr. GELBER: Do you feel that in the protocol we have a reasonable figure 
r storage? . 

Mr. Futon: The compensation for the use of our storage Is set in the 
ity. The treaty recognizes we are entitled to one half the extra power created 
nstream. 

_ Mr. Gewper: In connection with the sale of power, part of the power was 
be sold according to the original arrangement, then the argument with 
sritish Columbia arose, and from here on the downstream benefit was to be 


‘Mr. FuLtTon: That is a brief statement of it, yes. ie 
Mr. Geiser: British Columbia was not introducing a new principle in the 
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Mr. FuLTon: Well, Mr. Gelber what we had in mind phe we nagou 
it was that the primary purpose firstly was to secure entitlement and t 
ensure that it would be returned to Canada for use in Canada. Subject to t 
portions of the surplus to our requirement might be sold downstream whil 
surplus. This seems to be quite different from the principle which says oul 
purpose now is to sell the whole entitlement downstream on a long term basis 
To me that is a reversal. 


Mr. GELBER: I can see that you were put in a difficult situation by reasoi 
of the final position taken by the government of British Columbia after the 
treaty was signed. 

Mr. Futton: The fact that I am correct in my statement is borne out if 
my mind by what the United States said in one of the subsequent docum 
prepared when we were exploring with them on a completely tentative and 
unofficial basis what would be the prospects for a sale. The United States mad 
it clear that they would prefer to proceed with the treaty on the basis origin 
contemplated; that is, that Canada would receive as its own, in its own countr 
one half share of entitlement, but they said that since it has been stated 
_ Canada that it is going to be difficult to get a treaty on that basis, we 
prepared to examine the other possibility. I merely cite that as an indica 
that it was clear in the minds of Canada and the United States that the b 
intent and original arrangement was that they would keep their one half do 
in their country and we would get our one half share back and use it in 
country. a 

Mr. GELBER: Then you feel the great loss we suffered was foregoing chea ‘D 
power and that this was an important asset? 


Mr. FULTON: Yes. 


Mr. GELBER: Do you not feel that the mere fact we had cheap power fo 
sell probably gave us a higher price when we sold our contract to the Uni ed 
States? | 

Mr. FuLton: Now, you are getting into a pretty involved subject, Mr, 
Gelber. I have a number of objections to this program for disposal, so 
of which, of course, involve the other proposal, to go ahead with the Pe 
I think one has to be weighed against the other in order to assess the me 
of the positions. But, I would prefer not to get into that as I do not see t 
is going to be very helpful to the members of this committee. I do not th 
we have a particular good price for our power. 

Mr. GELBER: That is what interested me. I gather from whee you said 
earlier one of the things you felt we lost was that we were foregoing by ° 
sale cheap power. 

Mr. FuLTon: Yes. 

Mr. GeLBer: And, assuming we got an adequate price would you feel n 
we are being compensated for the cheap power we were foregoing, even 
though you did not feel that way at the time? a 

Mr. Fuutton: But, you cannot look at one side of this equation or one 
factor in it. There is another factor. What power are we going to have avail- 
able for use domestically to replace the power we have sold? 

Mr. GELBER: I understand that is your argument with the government# of 
British Columbia. 

Mr. Fuuton: Yes. : 

Mr. GreLBer: And you do not feel, with the introduction of this new fact 
whether or not British Columbia goes ahead with the Peace that this wo 
tempt you to change the judgment you had at the time of negoualingg 
treaty. 
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ULTON: It does not tempt me to change my position nor does it say 
t I was wrong at the time. I believe I was right at the time. I believe that 
a right policy to advocate. But, as the Peace is now going ahead, the facts 
now the same as they were when I was fighting to prevent these things 
coming into existence. I was trying to stop the Peace being given a pri- 
y vis-a-vis the Columbia. That fact has to be taken into account. I want 
void suggesting to members here the moral or other grounds under which 
|hey should make up their minds. It does seem to me that most of these new 
nges are things which should be borne in mind by the members here when 
ng up their minds what they should do about this whole thing. 
Mr. GELBER: In view of these new facts with which you were not in agree- 
at the time you might feel the policy of selling the downstream benefits 
d be more justified in 1964 than it was in 1961? . 
‘Mr. FuLton: Well, I said yesterday that once the decision was made to 
ahead with the Peace on the basis on which it is, there was, in fact, no other 
$ to do with the Columbia, if you are going to develop it. There was no 
et left for at least an appreciable period. 
Mr. Herriwce: Is it correct to say that the people of British Columbia are 
ag supplied with a more expensive power and the cheap power is going to 
the United States? 
| Mr. Futton: That was my view and that is why I took my position in 
ition to what I felt was going to be done. 
' Mr. Ge.Ber: But in the case of power one has to consider the benefits one 
from the construction of all these dams and reservoirs. 
Mr. Futon: Oh, yes. 
Mr. Geiser: That also is a part of the price of power in terms of the his- 
of British Columbia. 
ir. FuLToN: Yes. You see, it is not a cut and dried case; unfortunately, 
a very complex thing. One tries to simplify it to make it an issue which 
ple can grasp and, sometimes in doing so, you oversimplify it. Do not think 
Iam taking the position that everything I say is right and there was no 
to be made on the other side; these people are very sincere and conscien- 
ious, and they felt the way they suggested was the proper way to deal with 
ee received their views but I felt intensely that they were wrong and did 
est to prevent these views from prevailing. 
‘Mr. Kinpt: Before lunch, Mr. Fulton, you mentioned that the people of 
row lakes country and the upper Columbia were not very well informed. 
ose fault was that? 
Mr. Futton: In respect of the plans which will be implemented and the 
angements for compensation, together with assisting them in relocation and 
s a result of flooding, yes, I felt there was not much public knowledge 
what is contemplated in that respect. 
r. Krnpt: Do you also feel that they are not too familiar with the pro- yaa 
of the treaty? on Ag : “ ie 
r. FULTON: Well, if they are not I must accept some responsibility for it. 
I undertook a speaking tour throughout the Kootenay and Columbia 
leys within a month after the treaty was signed, around the end of February 
he beginning of March. I went to Mr. Herridge’s territory and tried to 


them of the validity and value of the arrangements made. And, others : i 
made speeches about it. I suppose, to some extent, the public is never as 

ly informed as they might be. pay 
Kinpt: Do you feel that the issues have been fairly well discusse ? eee 
you think anything would be gained by the members of this committee Caan 
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making a trip out there and making contact the people in order to give then 
an opportunity to talk with us and to show us what they have and so on 
You are from British Columbia; what is your reaction? ; | 

Mr. Futton: That is an interesting suggestion, Dr. Kindt and, as a Briti | 
Columbian I think the exposure of members of parliament from other parts 
of the country to our province is always desirable, but whether it is essential 
for the purpose of making a decision I would hesitate to say. I think you would 
find opinions out there divided. There are those whom Mr. Herridge speaks 
for and they would let you know they felt that way. Others would let you knoll 
they were looking forward to this development, and some would let you | 
they are looking forward to the day when they receive cash for their land 
as a result of which they would be able to move off it. These opinions are 
pretty well hardened. My own view is clear. In my opinion, the majority of 
people in that district are in favour of the development. 

Mr. HeErrIpGE: Which district? 

Mr. Futton: The Kootenays. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Why is it then when a tremendous campaign was put for- 
ward by the Nelson chamber of commerce, when petitions were put in ev 
store, organization and garage, as well as other places, there were able to g 
only 4,000 signatures out of a possible 56,000 who were entitled to sign. 
was Adinitted that the campaign was a flop. 

Mr. FuLton: Well, chamber of commerce drives are not always successful 1; 
You and I cannot agree where public opinion will arise. 

Mr. HeRRIDGE: Would you not say that I am in closer touch with them? 

Mr. Futon: Now, Mr. Herridge, I am not going’ to get into that kind of a 
discussion. I have discussed it with a number of people like you who are im 
close touch. = 

Mr. Krnpt: May I proceed to another question. I would like to put a ques- 
- tion in respect of flood control. What do the committee have in mind or 
the back of their minds as a definition for flood control. As you know, that 
a very slippery term and it needs to be defined in order that we will be thi 
ing along the same lines. There is a paragraph in your brief at page 22 which 
deals with the forever aspect of giving consideration on flood control. 

Mr. Fuuron: Well, the principles that we accepted were those which were} 
worked out and reduced to written form by the International Joint Com- 
mission. 
Mr. Kinpt: But I am referring more specifically to the meaning of the 
term “flood control”. It is not clear and I never have seen it defined. 

Mr. Fuuiton: Perhaps I should read flood control principle number 3: 
“The monetary value of the flood control benefit to be assigned to the upstre 
storage should be the estimated average annual value of the flood damag 
prevented by such storage.” 

Mr. Kinpt: Now, when you are speaking of flood control did you mean 
that it was controlled and that that would prevent floods or eliminate floods? 

Mr. Futton: A control that would reduce the flows—that is, the maximum 
flows at a point at The Dallés to a stated amount which, in the opinion of the 
United States, engineers, would prevent a flood of 1894 proportions, if 
would work out a scheme of operation which would limit the flow at 
Dalles to 800,000 cubic feet per second and extra payment if they asked us 1 
take it down to 600,000 cubic feet per second. | 

_ Mr. Kinpt: Yes. Now, it is stated in your brief at page 22 that this alle 
gation is based on the fact that the treaty does provide that even after the 
of its term and'so long as the Columbia waters in their natural channel con 
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right to call upon Canada to operate its storages so as to prevent or reduce 
ual flood damage. In my opinion, it all hinges upon what you interpret 
d danger to be. Was our negotiating committee or team aware of the fact 
a t you never could prevent floods completely at The Dalles or the lower 
olumbia? 

Mr. FuLTON: Yes. We never felt and certainly never represented that we 
ould be able to guarantee there never would be a flood. 

Mr. Kinpt: In other words, you might conceivably have a 30 year flood, or 
twhat is classed as that, at The Dalles and not have a drop of water in Canada 
from a flash rain in the lower part of the watershed. 

_ Mr. Fuuton: Well, the Almighty does some peculiar things sometimes, Dr. 
‘Kindt. At least, in our judgment, it would seem so. It would be possible but, 
think, so improbable that one would be justified in saying no. 

Mr. Kinpt: The United States army engineers give the opposite view. 

_ Mr. FuuLton: Well, if what you are saying is that the statement is made 
hat a flood could occur as a result entirely of a run-off occurring below the 
order without similar conditions occurring in Canada I should be very sur- 
prised if they have ever gone that far. But, if it should happen, then there is 
responsibility on us. 

Mr. Krnpt: I believe I am correct in saying that only 14 per cent of the 
yatershed is in Canada and 84 per cent is in the United States. 

Mr. Futton: Well, according to the records, 40 per cent of the 1894 flood 
was caused by waters originating in Canada with the exception of a small 
Toop made by the Kootenay through the United States. In respect of the 1940 
ood, the waters of Canada constituted 30.9 per cent and, in respect of the 1956 
lood, 36.3 per cent. 

- Mr. KinpT: In other words, you might build all the structures you want in 
nada and you would not prevent floods in the United States? 

Mr. Fuutton: I think this would be correct. We could not guarantee we 
ld prevent floods in the United States. 

‘Mr. Krnp7: In other words, did the committee have in mind the fact you 
ould not eliminate floods? 

Mr. FuLtTon: Yes, we did. 

Mr. Kinpt: You will always have a flood of some magnitude? 


Mr. FuutTon: The possibility always will exist, yes. 

Mr. KrnptT: Do you recall a few years ago when discussion took place about 
ce Harbour and Williston, when the people there were approached by the 
Mited States army engineers to have structures put in there to control floods 
The Dalles and down below, and when the people of Williston said “nothing 
ing. We are not going to move our homes in order to save The Dalles.” Do 
u recall that? 

Mr. Fuuton: I think I am aware of it, but I have no detailed knowledge of 
- discussions. 

Mr. Krinpt: Do you also recall the attitude of the people at Williston and 
there when they said, “nothing doing, it is up to the people at The Dalles 
© move to higher ground?” 

Mr. Fuuton: No, I am not aware of it. But I do no 
e might have said it. 

_ Mr. KinptT: Yes. They established the dire 


ct principle there that in order 


igher ground. 


t dispute that somebody 6 


re floods at The Dalles, or at any of these places, it was necessary to move a 
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Mr. Fuutton: I do not think you can say they established a prin 
Rather I would say they were asserting a point of view. If they were not p 
pared to give up their homes for flooding in order to prevent flooding s 
where, that was a point of view, not a principle. 44 


The CHarrMaAN: Surely if the witness has never heard of it, that closes the 
matter. 4 


Mr. Kinpt: That same point of view now prevails in the Arrow lakes. 


Mr. Futon: Those who say that the advantages to us from Arrow 
flooding do not justify the inconvenience to the people there take that point 
view, yes. But remember that Arrow is not being built for the purpose of floo 
control alone or any of those treaty projects. There is a twofold purpose, power 
and flood control, and we are compensated for both aspects. Arrow is a very 
substantial earner in compensation for both aspects. } 

Mr. KinptT: That is right, and in view of the fact that you are always go. 
to have floods— 4 


Mr, FULTON: I cannot quite accept that, and if I should let your question. 
go, I would be taken to have accepted it. I do not accept it that you will alwe 
have floods. I accept that there will always be the possibility of having floods 

Mr. Kinpt: All right. : 


Mr. FULTON: It may be that our control will be perpetually successful 
hope it will. It will certainly be a great advantage with respect to contr 
floods. But we did not, and we could not guarantee that it would alway 
able to prevent floods. 


Mr. KINDT: Well, in other words, we would be kicking around this propo 
tion of flood control forever and it seems to me that before Canada undert 
it, it ought to be made pretty clear what the function of Arrow lakes wi 
for the control floods in the lower Columbia, because that is the key item. | 


Mr. FULTON: We do not take the responsibility of preventing floods at 
Dalles. We take the responsibility to operate storage in a certain way so a 
reduce flows to a certain amount, or in an attempt or design to reduce flow 
certain amount. After the treaty term, after the 60 year period, we accept 
obligation to operate it in a certain way if the United States requests it, 
if we should agree that it is a reasonable request. It is up to them. We have r 
guaranteed that it will have the result hoped for. And if it does not have 
result, there is no reflection upon us. Our responsibility is to operate in a 
tain manner at the request of the United States. That is the limit of o 
maximum responsibility at any time. General responsibility does not even 
that far. Rays. 

Mr. KinpT: Does that not give the United States control over the flow? 

Mr. FuLtTon: No. 

Mr. Kinpt: Under the guise of flood control? 


Mr. FULTON: No. We discussed this yesterday and I do not think I can 
more than repeat the answers I gave then. There are built into the tr 
certain inhibiting factors which will prevent, or operate to discourage 
United States from calling for flood control operations which are unreasona 
And as I pointed out yesterday, with respect to Mica the amount of wate 
be conserved in that way is very small in comparison to the total storage 
volved there, and even in comparison to the storage committed to operat 
under the treaty at Mica. So Mica retains its flexibility of operation as a po’ eI 
producer. : 


Mr. Kinpt: But still, even with your answer, this thing has been kic 
around here for a considerable length of time. 


Mr. FULTON: Yes. 
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Mr. Kinpt: I think the committee ought to be made fully cognizant of 
is in the treaty, and what the interpretation is with respect to carrying out 
ver, at the suggestion of the United States, the flood control factors. Have 
another point to make on that; have you anything further? 
Mr. Fuutton: I fully agree that it is desirable that the treaty should be 
uately explained and that the factors should be revealed instead of some 
the fiction that has been disseminated about it. Dr. Kindt maintains that the 
swers I have given, while they come not from one who is personally qual- 
as a technician, but rather as answers which emerge from those who are 
neers and technical and economic advisers, that the advice that has been 
ought to bear on the treaty is factually correct. And I would point out again 
at there is no burden or -cost upon Canada that can be attributed to the 
ture that you describe because it is provided that if we do incur any loss, 
We receive at that time full compensation. 
_ We are at liberty, if we lose power by being asked to operate in a certain 
ry, the United States undertakes to replace that power in our system at that 
time if we ask them, or they will pay us in cash if we ask them. These are 
3 which are completely disregarded by those who go about making bald 
sertions and representing that we have accepted a degrading servitude to 
the United States. 


fr. Kinpt: We are not in a position to destroy the Arrow dam at the end 


. KinptT: How do we release that water so as to control floods? 

. FULTON: The question is whether it could be done— 

. KinptT: Oh, there is a difference. 

. FULTON: Or whether it would be sensible to do it. 

. Kinpt: Oh, but then we are obligated to control these floods. 

r. FuLtTon: So long as the flow of the Columbia river in its natural 
nel constitutes a potential flood hazard, then we will accept requests to 
erate it in a certain way. But if at that time when we are asked to do it we 
nk that it is an unreasonable method of operation, that is, if it should hurt 
we should lose anything by it, the United States will make good that 
ght away, and they concede that they always will do so. This is a matter 
d neighbourliness. 

r. Kinpt: But that storage under the guise of flood control is going to 
sre forever. 


have no more responsibility to the United States as to how we operate it. 


ing very far afield to think that we would actually take the dams out in 
sion. 


reaty which is pretty hard to explain to my constituents. . 


M FuLton: Could you not expla 
- This was under the treaty even before the protocol or sale arrange- 
;, at least with respect to the portion attri 
; id also a very substantial sum for floo 


r. FuLton: We could divert the Columbia into the Fraser and then we. 
uld take our dams out if we felt that the expense and other things — 
ed were not worthwhile to us, we could do it; that Is if we found we “ 
do so without immediately subjecting ourselves to other difficulties. It 


ray, actually divert water. I do not think it is really a profitable line of 


r. Kinpt: That may be all right, but they have this “forever” aspect in : 


in it this way: that Canada has agreed, — 
good neighbour of the United States, and having been paid in full for ‘ 


ibutable to flood control. Having 
d damage for approximately 60 
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in a certain way in order to minimize flood damage if you request us to do so, 
but you cannot accept such an obligation unless you in turn say that you ie 
compensate us for any damage which ens from it, or any loss which 


to your constituents and have them agree to it. 
Mr. Krnpt: As a negotiating committee— 


mentaries, Mr. a and Mr. Macdonald. 
Mr. Kinpt: Please let me finish. 
The CHAIRMAN: No. 


operation of the Caines 


Mr. FuLToN: We have so arranged it in the treaty and the annexes that 
the operation for one purpose will not create any measurable inconvenience 
with respect to the other. 4 

Mr. PucH: When a question was put to a previous witness the answer v 2 
got was that it would be extremely rare to have our operations hurt in any 
way by any request for flood control even at a peak year. / 

Mr. Futton: I would agree with that answer, yes. 

Mr. MacponaLp: Would it not be a proper statement of the obligation te 
say that after 60 years, and assuming that there is termination after 60 years, 
that we are not obligated to keep the dam in existence; therefore we can ce 
to operate it for that purpose and at that point our flood control obligati 
cease to exist. But if we do keep it in existence and in operation, then 
have this flood control obligation? 

Mr. FuLTon: Yes. 


Mr. Macpona.p: So there is no question of there being a servitude fore er 
but only if we keep it in operation. 
Mr. FuLTON: It is entirely at our option, and even if we do keep it in 
operation. I do not regard it as a servitude. A co-operative arrangement of 
this kind where you cannot possibly be hurt is not my definition of a servitu 
Mr. HerripGE: In the area to be flooded lumbering operations will 
affected, and we may have 150 million feet of logs waiting, when a sudden 
withdrawal or lowering of the reservoir may come, with consequent consider- 
able expense and inconvenience. q | 
Mr. Futon: I can see that a sudden unexpected lowering would disrut 
planned operations, but they would surely know in advance, and they carry 0 
their operations accordingly. I would like to check this. If they had as a result. 


Compensated? 


Mr. FuLToNn: Certainly. I cannot speak for the government of British 
Columbia, but I cannot think of any government which would collect compensa- 
tion for losses to pas citizens and not turn it over. 


change of reservoir level with respect to the operation of this reservoir. a 
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( ordingly. If, even after the end of the treaty’s term of 60 years, when this final 
or residual flood control arrangement comes into effect, even then as a result of a 

od control call, if there should be a sudden unscheduled lowering of the res- 
ervoir which involved people in real loss or monetary loss because of the 
unforeseen quick operation, that would be an economic loss in Canada for which 
the treaty specifically provides that we would be compensated. 

' Mr. HerripcE: Do you realize, Mr. Fulton, that under certain conditions 
this could mean the grounding of logs in booms in shallow bays to the extent of 
15 million? 

Mr. Futon: I doubt whether the reservoir would ever be emptied that 
ddenly and to that extent. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: It only means 25 feet in certain cases. \ 


Mr. FuLTon: It is pointed out to me that I should get the thing into per- 
ective by reminding the committee that floods on the Columbia are generally 
e result of snow melting, not the result of a flash rainstorm, so that usually 
uu can predict the time of the year when these operations will be carried out. 
_ Mr. Herrince: And those operators would receive sufficient notice to move 
booms into deep water? 
| Mr. Futon: Certainly before the reservoir could be emptied, to that extent 
ey would be notified, but I cannot say how much notice would be given. 


Mr. KinpT: Has there been any discussion on how much additional irrigated 


Mr. Fuuton: No. I do not think the treaty affects the amount of irrigated 
land which would be brought into production in Washington. The waters go 
wn there now. We are not sending over water they did not have before. 


Mr. KinpT: But it would be better timed for crop production. 


- The Actinc CHarRMAN (Mr. Brewin): I should announce the Chairman had 
leave unexpectedly. He is expecting the return of the Vice-Chairman soon 
d he has asked me to assume that position for a moment. I will resume my 
ual impartiality. 

Mr. Krnpt: I am waiting for Mr. Fulton’s reply. 


Mr. Futon: I am also reminded that when irrigation is needed it is in the 
mmer months when the flows are high, and the United States can now pump 
er out of the Grand Coulee reservoir for irrigation when they have a surplus 
e which occurs in the summer months. We will not be releasing water in 
e summer months; we will be releasing water to maintain the flow during the 
ter months, and that is, generally speaking, in the season when irrigation is 
ot going on. 

_ Mr. Kinpr: The first irrigation starts in the early spring. 

Mr. Futon: That is about the time when the river flow is increasing. 


Mr. FULTON: We are beginning to hold them back at that time to fill 
eservoirs, so that generally speaking, the United States is not oe 
ater down there during the irrigation season. They will be using their 
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Mr. HERRIDGE: Will they not ask us to refill our reservoirs? 
Mr. FuLTon: Our obligation is to refill our reservoir for power in accord. 
ance with an assured plan of operation, and also to release it in accordance 
with that plan up to certain limited amounts. 
Mr. Pucu: Is it not a fact that the highest level behind the High Arrow dam 
is throughout July and August; in other words that is the time when th le 
storage of water is fullest? 
Mr. FuLton: That is correct. Generally speaking, it would be full in July 
and August. The draw down periods I think are outlined in annex B in general 
principle. P| 

Mr. KrnpT: I do not know when the sun shines and when the wind blows 
in British Columbia to melt the snow in the mountains but I would think it 
would be some time in March and April. If you are going to fill your reservoir, 
it would be at that time. 4 : 

Mr. Futon: The rivers usually do not commence rising, in my part | of 
the country—Mr. Herridge can speak for his—until early May. | 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Early May and into June. ] 

Mr. FuLron: If they start in early May, there is usually a lesser peal oy 
certainly in our river, about the third week in May; it declines a little and then 
rises steadily throughout June and reaches its peak in early July. | 

Mr. HERRIDGE: You are speaking of the Thompson river. 

Mr. Futon: That is the pattern of our rivers in the interior aylicwae 
fed primarily by glaciers and melting snow. 

Mr. Kinpt: Could you make a statement to the effect that your negotiatior 
were for power and water development and not necessarily irrigation or an 
other consideration; in other words that the storages being built on Hig 
Arrow are mainly for power and water development? | 

Mr. Fuuton: The two purposes are flood control and power producti | 

Mr. Krnpt: In other words, there is no hidden thought that the dam Ss 
to be constructed on the High Arrow as a background to using the water fol | 
irrigation and other purposes and keeping it on in perpetuity? 

Mr. Futon: No. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Could I ask a supplementary question? Can you assure the / 
committee that the United States authorities are not putting irrigation pi 
into the dams, taking water off above their dams before it goes over the da 

Mr. Futton: They may be; I have no knowledge of it. We could have 
objection to their doing that as it is on their side. My point is that they are 
getting our stored water, generally speaking in the broad plan of operation, 
fill their reservoirs or to be made available to them during the irrigation season 
That is in general, I am not saying there will not be a slight overlap. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Do we get half the downstream benefits for power produg@ eC 
~ at every dam on the Columbia in the United States? 4 

Mr. FuLTON: In the base system outlined in annex B. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: In all the dams? 

Mr. FuLTON: All the dams that form part of the base system. There is 
that is not built yet, the Ben Franklin, and we have the right to add that i 
the base system when it is built. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: And all the other dams constructed on the Columbia in the 
United States? 


Mr. FULTON: Yes, on the main stem of the Columbia river. 


a 
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_ Mr. Kinpr: I have one final question. Your 
S morning, is that you accept the treaty bu 
rts 


position then, as you stated it 
t you do not agree to all its 


. Mr. FULTON: I agree with every part of it. I am not approving part of it 
recommending part of it. What I said was that I never pretended we had 

* way in all of it. However, I approve and support the treaty as a whole. 

Mr. Herripce: I have another supplementary question to make clear my 
. I mean all the dams constructed in the future. 

_Mr. Fuuton: The answer is still yes, all the dams now constructed or to 


onstructed in the future on the main stem of the Columbia river in the 
ed States. 


re is any partiality creeping in, is Mr. Cameron. He is on my list. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I put myself on the list 
en the other Chairman was here a long time ago. 
Mr. Fulton, on page 2 of your brief, in the second paragraph, you make 
ntion of some unidentified people who suggest that we should go it alone. 
am wondering if you could, first of all, define to me what you meant by 
go it alone’? 
Mr. FULTON: Without any treaty. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Without any arrange- 
nt with the United States? 
Mr. FULTON: Yes. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I am interested in this 
cause I never heard anyone make that suggestion. I was wondering who 
ade that suggestion to your knowledge? 

Mr. FULTON: Many people have told me about it independently, and a very 
guished witness, General McNaughton, has stated he would rather have 
treaty than this treaty. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): That is a different matter. 
Mr. FULTON: What I said, you will find, is that the treaty is a basic necessity 


e realization of the full extent and potential of Canada’s rights and 
sts in the Columbia river. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I did not hear General 
ughton ever suggest that we should ignore our relationship with the 


d States. 


ithout this treaty, which means we get no treaty. We then either go it 
one or we do not build anything on the Columbia river. ; 


Mr. CamERon (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): This is the next point 
h to come to. You tell us that without this treaty there will be no treaty, 
s you rule out any possibility of another treaty being negotiated. 


fir. FULTON: Yes, on the basis on which the critics of this treaty say it 
ld be negotiated, as I see it, we would have no treaty because if they insist 
we should have a treaty which creates the Dorr-Bull river diversion right 
, then I am satisfied you could have no treaty. If you want it paar 
which eliminates the Arrow dam, you get a treaty which reduces the 
‘to Canada to so low a level that it would be very questionable to say 
r we should in fact go for it. It would mean that the power production 


2 


The ActTiInc CHarinMAN: The next questioner, and I hope no one will suggest : 


| Mr. FULTON: There are those who take the position we would be better 


Downie creek and Revelstoke would be greatly inhibited, and I think ~ 
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it would be doubtful whether the United States would be willing to renegotiate 
the treaty because they made it clear, and I am satisfied they were not bluffing 
in any way and our own people confirmed they felt this is the fact, that they 
are approaching the time when they are going to need substantial increase In 
power in that area and they would like to get it under the treaty if possible, 
Therefore, if they could not get it this way, if there was going to be no treaty 
development, they would have to proceed with further projects in the United 
States, perhaps thermal as well as hydro. Once they have done that, then they 
would be very much less inclined, if at all, to negotiate a treaty for benefits 
which at that stage would be very much less important. That is why I say 
I doubt very much whether you could get another treaty by going through 
the whole gamut of renegotiation. They would feel they would have to say, 
“Let us forget it.” 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I do not have your exact 
words, and correct me if I am wrong, but I think in your oral remarks yester- 
day you made the suggestion that the United States might very well withdraw 
from any future negotiations and arrange for their own flood control storages. 

Mr. Futon: I did not say withdraw from negotiations. They would have 
to look at the cost factor and would not be prepared to pay us so much coms, 
pensation for flood protection or for that aspect of our dams that would be 
more expensive to them than providing installations on their side for the 
same purpose. ¥ 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): For storage? 

Mr. Fuuton: For flood control. . 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Evidence has been pres 
sented to us by more than one witness that owing to the particular pattern of 
development in the lower Columbia it is not now possible for adequate storage 
facilities to be provided south of the border. Presumably, you have some other 
information. | 

Mr. Futton: No. Surely the statement is that it is becoming increasingly 
expensive to provide adequate storage, to store all they really require. I have 
no quarrel with that. . 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It is virtually impossible 
for them to do so, physically impossible. Is that correct? ‘a 

Mr. Futton: I do not think it is physically impossible; it is a matter of 
economics rather than the physical aspect of it. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It would be a combina- 
tion of the physical disabilities and the economic disabilities. 

Mr. FuLTon: The physical disabilities and the economic difficulties. | 

The view that was reported to us and which we accepted was that whill 
it will be physically possible for the United States to control flood flows ii 
the existing and additional storage in the country—which means in that countr: 
—the cost assigned to the construction of storages would distort the economi¢ 
of their whole system. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Is that not a bar to thei 
adopting that? If there is still an opportunity of their getting flood storage i 
Canada under the treaty, or another one, or a modification of this, would 4 
the same compulsions operate? ; 

Mr. FULTON: Yes. r 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It is unrealistic to sug 
gest that the Americans would go home in a huff and do it themselves. 
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_ Mr. Futon: For them to go home in a huff is i 

: something that I have not 

s iggested, but I have suggested there are practical limits to the price they are 
epared to pay, and there also are time limits in which they must have these 

ngs. 

a a CAMERON (Nandaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): What are the time 
its?. 

Mr. FULTON: From the standpoint of power— 


ae CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): We are speaking of flood 
control. 


_ Mr. Fuutton: I do not think you can divorce them. In our view, and 
understandably, when they are thinking of storage to provide extra power, 
t he United States does have a time limit beyond which they cannot wait, and 
they cannot see that they are going to get it from the treaty, they are going 


o have to permit construction on their own side in order to get power. 


_ Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): That still would not 
solve their flood control problem. 


Mr. Fuuton: Not in total. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It would not be adequate 
ugh to make it attractive for them to do that. 


_ Mr. Fuuton: There is bargaining on both sides. We were not unaware 
that the United States would find difficulty, economic as well as physically, to 
rovide the full storage they need on their side of the border. We were able 
. extract some fairly good things from them. One of them—not directly re- 
ted to this—was that we maintained a position which would keep Libby in 
position at which there are no benefits from Canada attributed to it; we do 
not have to share the benefits that were conferred on us with the United States. 
We did some bargaining. 
- Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Was it intimated to you 
any time that the United States negotiating team would be prepared to drop 
proposition of the construction of Libby dam? 
Mr. Futtron: Yes. In the initial stages to which I have referred, they were 
pared to negotiate about it, quite definitely. We put forward the package 
they said this means we will not get Libby. They went home and came 
k with a series of requests. When we began to talk about price, 24 mills 
suggested which was their rate structure. That was the pattern which was 
rging. This is what we agreed to negotiate on when the British Columbia 
tion became firm. We cannot prove that that would have continued, but 
[ can tell you that they were prepared to negotiate about it. 
i Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Could you give us some 
more information about the technical advisers during the negotiations? As you 
tioned in your brief, there have been suggestions that our team was incom- 
stent and up against—this term was used—slick Americans, or something of 
at sort. Could you tell us of whom this team was composed; that is, the 
shnical advisers? 
_ Mr. Futon: I do not think I have any objection to giving you the list if 
u want to make a point that it consisted mostly of government servants. The 
am included the following engineers: Mr. A. Paget of British Columbia; Mr. 
ordon Kidd of British Columbia; Mr. T. M. Patterson of the water resources 
nch; Mr. G. M. McNabb of the water resources branch; Mr. H. T. Ramsden 
‘the water resources branch; Mr. P. R. Purcell of the water resources branch; 
r. M. Ward, Ontario Hydro Electric Power Commission; Mr. A. W. Lash, 
hh Columbia; Mr. E. R. Peterson of the International Joint Commission. 
hen, the following economists: Mr. J. F. Parkinson, Department of Finance; 
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Mr. A. M. Coll, Department of Trade and Commerce; Mr. W. A. Kennel tt, 
Department of Trade and Commerce; Mr. M. H. A. Glover, British Columbia 
Mr. G. R. Knight, British Columbia; Mr. J. V. Fisher, British Columbia; 
Lawyers, Mr. J. J. McCallum, International Joint Commission; Mr. H. C. King- 
stone, Department of External Affairs; Mr. E. R. Olson, really an officer of the 
Department of Justice, but assigned to the Department of Northern Affairs, 
and Dr. G. D. Kennedy, deputy attorney general of British Columbia. 


_ Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I assume that not all 
of this quite extensive list were with you in all the negotiations. ‘ 


Mr. Futon: Most of the time, without exaggeration. When we fiew to) 
Washington we took a full plane load and when they came up here, of course 
all our people were available. We went to Washington and they came he e 
immediately following the meeting of the policy liaison committee, so 
British Columbia people were here at the time. 


Mr. HErRRIDGE: With reference to the technical staff, could you tell us thal 
period of time spent on the Columbia river basin by the various members of 
the technical staff since 1944? } 


Mr. Fuuton: I do not think I could begin to do that. All those who were 
members of the international Columbia river engineering board would have (J 
spent appreciable time in the Columbia river basin. J 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Did Mr. Patterson spend appreciable time there? 


Mr. FuLTON: Yes, I am informed he has been out there on a number 
of occasions, to the Columpis river. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: What time has he spent in the basin? 


Mr. FuLTON: I do not have a schedule of that; but, Mr. Herridge, the 
answer to your question is that a number of these advisers had personal fi 
hand knowledge of the conditions in the basin, because they had been the 
personally to familiarize themselves with it. In addition, all of them had : 
benefit of the exhaustive studies. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: But I am speaking of knowledge of the situation on t 
ground. a 


Mr. FuLTON: They had the knowledge obtained from the consulting firm aS 
which were retained by the engineering board. 7 


Mr. HERRIDGE: But not personally? . 
Mr. Fuuton: Not every one of them, no. 


Mr. PucH: This technical group did rely almost 100 per cent on professio nal 
advice which had been obtained by the government. 


Mr. FULTON: As you appreciate, many of them are qualified profession 
engineers. When I say professional, I do not mean for hire outside, but t 
nically qualified as engineers and members of the appropriate nationa 
provincial engineering institutes. In addition, they all had available to t 
_ the studies and research reports done by professional engineers in the lite 
sense, that is in the commercial field, Crippen-Wright, Montreal Engineerit 
Company and B.C. Engineering. There were those and several other stu 
These were massive studies carried out by private firms, and these were av. 
able to the technical advisers in the government service. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: That is, they made their recommendations on the rep 
of these consulting firms? 

Mr. FULTON: On a number of reports, Mr. Herridge, and a number of o 
things, exhaustive engineering studies carried out by private firms and by 
International Joint Commission engineering board, together with exha 
studies carried out by the civil service on their own to an extent and alse 
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analysing these reports made available to them. In addition to this 

a as the benefit in a number of cases of quite extensive personal familiar- 

on with the basin. Of course, one never can be absolute about these things 

I think I would reflect the general consensus that seldom, if ever, has a 
basin received the intensive study which the Columbia river has. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: We are not questioning the ability of these gentlemen but 
members of the staff who undertook studies on the ground. 


Mr. FuLToNn: I am not intending to pose them as natives and say they know 
Columbia from source to mouth, but I do say that I reject any suggestion— 
at is what you are trying to suggest—that the results reflect a lack of 
nowledge or information about the Columbia river. 

_ Mr. Herrince: None of us said that. Mr. Elmer Bennett said our people did 
have much experience. 


Mr. FuLTON: He did not say that. 


The ACTING CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we are getting far afield. Would you 
eed, Mr. Cameron. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): We now come to another 
ect of the negotiations. In your approach to these negotiations did you take 
© consideration the question of water per se, not merely as an adjunct to 
ry consumption. 

Mr. FULTON: Yes, some attention was given to that but the recommenda- 
1 was—and the more you think of it the sounder you think it is—that we 
ot sell water as such but that we charge for the services provided by 
age and we should measure the charge in reference to the benefit afforded. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I am not concerned 
ut the charge made. I want to get away from the power aspect and the 
ediate financial returns. Did your negotiating team or the government of 
ch you were a member, in approaching this, take into consideration the 
ent and increasing need for water to maintain water tables throughout the 
d plains of Canada? Although the water sources happen to lie in British 
ibia obviously they are the property of the people of Canada. 

Mr. FuLtTon: Yes, I would say that increasing consideration was given 
is. aspect of the matter concurrently with the negotiations through such 
es as the resources for tomorrow conference, the realization there is a 
ssity of spreading the use and benefits of our resources across Canada 
at kind of thinking. As I say, these studies which were fostered by our ; 
ment were taken into consideration. 

r. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Did you have any 
ings about locking the door to a possible diversion of the Columbia? 


fr. FULTON: We did not lock the door but we deliberately kept it open. 


CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I suppose that is a 
for a constitutional lawyer to argue. 

r. Futton: No, no, there is no doubt about that in my mind; the treaty 
. It says a diversion could be made. General Itschner, the one who often 
been represented as being an ogre and getting everything, admits tt; the 
cans wanted it. He admits we can make diversions outside the basin. 
‘that light how can you say that the treaty prevents us from making 

ns ? 

Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I would remind you 
ur present Chairman has been attempting to extract from every govern- 
_ witness the question whether or not they have had a legal opinion. 
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Mr. Futton: I was speaking for myself. He asked if we had a legal opinion 
that multiple use would be permitted; in other words, diversion for electri¢ 
power. I said we had not had such a legal opinion but there was no question 
about it, and that was the extent of my answer. 


Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You shatter my faith 
in your profession. You say there was no question and yet you have not had a 
legal opinion. 
Mr. FuLToN: There are some things which are self evident and even 
lawyers do not have to pass upon them. 


Mr. CaMERon (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Let us go to ancl | 
self evident thing, the question of the actual feasibility of diversion after the) 
life of the treaty. It has been very difficult to get any sort of satisfactory 
answer out of witnesses to the question of whether the reality of this situation 
really was explored and whether it would be possible. There have been in 
stances in Canadian history where Canada found herself in this position in 
attempting to do what she thought she was legally entitled to do by the 
treaty, and this was based on the fact that the United States government 
considered it an unfriendly act because of the replacement of vested interest 
and so on. . 


Mr. Futon: The one instance I can think of which might conform 
slightly to your description is the Niagara power one and that was a long 
term contract. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): How would you dis 
tinguish between a long term contract and this treaty we have with thy 
United States? 


Mr. Futon: I really do not want to quarrel with this. In the first place 
I would say you have not established a basis for your statement. There w 
one example of which we can think of, and that was a 50 year contract whe 
the government, I am informed, was not involved and where they we 
seeking to recapture before the term of the contract expired. While I ma 
these qualifications or reservations in respect of what you have said I wa 
to create the opposite impression from what you have implied, namely that 
these things were very carefully considered by the Canadian negotiators and) 
their advisers; we considered the question carefully whether in writing into 
the treaty a right such as this, to make the Kootenay diversion, we were 
indulging in a fruitless exercise, and we came to the conclusion we were not. 

The two governments who were engaged in this went into it ve 
thoroughly and there was no question of our ability to exercise it at the ti 
when the opportunity arose. To some extent, this can be only a guess; w 
can say what is going to develop within the next 60 years. I know this opini 
is not accepted by all—that is to say, it is not accepted by all that we will, 
in fact, go ahead and exercise that right at the time. But, it should be im 
possible for anyone seriously to sit there and maintain the treaty does not 
give us the right. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It depends on your} 
definition of right. I agree that it gives you a legal right. But speaking to you 
as one politician to another, do you really concede that a United States gover 
ment faced with the indignation of a body of its citizens who say that 7 
vestments they have made and developments which have taken place ar 
threatened by Canada’s exercise of this legal right, would not bring press 
to bear on their authorities? 

Mr. FULTON: Yes, but do you not think they have tried it already, with 
the statements made by their own experts at the time the treaty was discussed 


and that this would be a complete answer to it? And thirdly, as maintained D1 
B: 


a 
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_ Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I do not know who 
ures us that we have the right to divert to the Fraser. Perhaps you have 
legal opinion on that point, but if so it has not been presented here. Is this 
in a sense the attitude that we should take towards other provisions in 
e act which is completely illusory, or may very well be illusory to the 
treaty, owing to developments during the next 60 years which will establish 
tights which are dependent on Canada in exercising this legal right? 

Mr. FuLtTon: I do not know on what basis you can possibly assume that, 
why you should assume it. 

» Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I would imagine that 
as vigorous and enterprising people as Americans would take advantage of 
e situation that is created by this treaty to establish businesses and to take 
antage of that situation. 

Mr. FULTON: Yes. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I cannot see them holding 
k. 

Mr. FuLToN: No, and I do not say that they will not make that argument, 
it why should you assume that their argument must succeed? 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Because I have observed 
ernments which have yielded to precisely this sort of pressure, and they 
are not very far away. And some of them you have seen, too. 

ue Mr. FULTON: You are speaking of a solemn right recognized under a 
eaty. The only case I know of which appears to come close to it is the 
gara power one, and I am not defending what was done by interests on 
United States side. I suggest it is not really comparable, because there it 
a contract between private parties, and it was not a right based on a 
ty. 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would you not agree 
; this would be an occasion when you would think the government of the 
ted States would be reluctant to act, because they were not as involved as 
-are now with this treaty, and they could wash their hands of the private 
rests, but they did not do so. On the other hand, they brought all the 
wer of the government to bear on it. 

\ Mr. Fuuton: I am not quite sure. I come back to the statement made which 
not deny, that I do not think the treaty prevents the United States from 
ting or bringing as much pressure as they want to devote to it. But 
that the decision will depend on factors which have to be weighed. 
There is no question that the right is preserved, and I think that Canadians 
ill not be less ready to exercise their rights then as are the Americans now. 
rhaps the discussion could be answered by consideration of alternatives. 
are the alternatives? First, to divert now, which would not be possible 
se British Columbia said no. Second, not to divert at all; or third, to 
hat we will preserve the right to divert, and that is what we did. 

fr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Our opinion is that the 
of British Columbia need not have been decisive. a 

' Mr. Futon: Oh yes. We discussed that this morning and I do not think 
is anything fresh in that situation. 
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Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): So that was not actually 
a complete bar. : 

Mr. FuLToNn: Well, there is 92(10) I admit. It would have been a pretty 
legalistic position for us to take if we did exercise 92(10) against British 
Columbia; that would be a pretty legalistic thing to do, to assert a right under 
provisions which many would argue were not put in there to support it. g 
do not know how we can be all legalistic on one side and practical on the 
other. 

You say that the situation between us and the United States would have 
to be viewed entirely on the basis of the facts and past conditions. But does 
not the same situation prevail between Canada and British Columbia? Do we not 
have to be practical about this thing? 1 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes, but what do you 
call practicability? Is it profitable for the government of Canada to risk at least 
the blocking of a possible power deal with a very serious water problem on the 
prairies? Do you think that is a practical position? 

Mr. FuLtton: But we have not done that. 2 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): We will not go over that 
story again. I will not convince you, and you will not convince me; but you 
have gone this far, to suggest some doubt as to how open that door is. 4 

Mr. Futton: We are talking about diversion to the prairies, that is a di- 
version for consumptive use. Are you saying that the United States would 
have the right to deny it on any ground? Have they any ground on which to 
deny it when it is contained in the treaty, that the restriction on diversions does 
not apply to a diversion for consumptive use? a 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): No, but I suggest to 
you— 

Mr. Futon: You say that the United States would bring such pressure on) 
us that if we wanted to make that diversion, we would be powerless to do so. 
I do not think that Canadians are that pusillanimous. Good heavens, no. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): If this were to be done, 
you would be doing it in the absence, in the first place, of any qualified legal 
opinion, or in the terms of a legal opinion. You have no basis for the statement 
that it could be done because such a question has not yet been decided, and it 
might very well go to the courts. The other is the question of the practicality 
of doing it. 

Mr. FuLton: The practicality of doing it will not change the objective as 
far as our diversion to the prairies is concerned. I say that we could do it 
tomorrow or the day after the dams are built. | 

Mr. TuRNER: On a point of order, I wonder. I know the witness is perfectly 
able to take care of himself, but should he not be protected from the thi 
which Mr. Brewin brought up this morning? I think that Mr. Fulton’s positior 
has been made clear, at least to me. 3 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I think it is, too, but 7] 
wanted to make quite sure that it was clear. . 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Perhaps, you could have repeated the question al- 
ready asked by Mr. Brewin and the answer. 3 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): That is right, fine. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I have a question I wish to raise again. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Is it a supplementary question? 

Mr. Hrrrince: No, it is not supplementary to Mr. Cameron’s question. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Turner. 
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Mr. Turner: I wonder if Mr. Fulton has at hand a copy of the article in 
April 1964 edition of Engineering and Contract Record written by Mr. 
1es Ripley, to which he referred this morning in answer to a question by 
. Byrne? 


Mr. Fuuton: I do not have a copy of the reprint, but I have a reproduction : 
f the original article. 
_ Mr. Turner: This morning I thought with remarkable restraint you 
qualified some of the language in the article as scandalous, and I say with 
1arkable restraint because I think myself that perhaps this question was 
sponsible journalism, in terms of the fact that Mr. Ripley professes to be a 
rofessional engineer. 
_ Mr. Brew: Is this a question or is this Mr. Turner in the guise of putting 
question advancing a lengthy opinion about this article? Surely he can ques- 
ion the witness on the article without first giving his views about it. 
_ Mr. Turner: I want to put it to Mr. Brewin that my preamble would be 
lorter by half if he let me speak. 
_ The Vicr-CuHarrman: I do not wish to have one rule in the committee 
ly to one member and another to another. 


_ Mr. Turner: On the first page of that article, which is page 45, in the 
ight hand column, about halfway down I find this sentence, and I want to 

d it to you: 
At a time when Canadians are becoming increasingly concerned 
about losing control of their economy and losing resources to foreign 
ownership and exploitation, it is inexcusable that any Canadian govern- 
ment should turn over a resource as large as the Columbia basin to 
_ foreign control. 


\ E Mr. Fulton, do you feel that the Columbia river treaty turns over complete 
‘ontrol of that basin to the United States or to other foreign control? 


4 Mr. Futton: Definitely not, Mr. Turner. The terms of the treaty, when 
gamined in an impartial manner, refute that suggestion, and the arguments 
pon which the refutation is based were exhaustively brought to the attention 


Mr. TURNER: Also, on that same page, page 45, the first page of the article, 
he right hand column, I will read a sentence to you, Mr. Fulton. 


Bs The treaty was shaped for narrow political advantage and is being 

endorsed at present for the same reason. The attempt by both the 
B.C. and federal governments to justify these actions have produced a 
volume of propaganda and outright falsehoods. 


Without asking you to touch on the libelous statements contained in that 
nce, do you agree with the suggested motive of political advantage or with 
statement as to the accuracy of the government’s statements? 


Mr. Futton: No, and again I am rather surprised at a person who had — 
ssed the matter quite fully with not only myself but with others intimately 
ociated with negotiations, whether or not he accepted our view as being right 
a rong and our conclusions as being right or wrong, using those words. In 
oncise Oxford dictionary I looked up the use of the word which I perhaps 
ivertently used myself, the word “scandalous”. It is defined as a thing which 
ions a general feeling of outrage or indignation, especially as expressed in 
10n talk. I think perhaps I chose the word better than I realized at the 

because what is stated in this article, so much of it is this kind of bald 
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Michael Barkway; Mr. Bassett, deputy minister of lands and forests; Mr. Bloo 


statement which is not true, imputations as to qhotive and so on which 
not true and are offerisive and scandalous, while other ve of it are thing 
which are demonstratably false in detail. 4 


Mr. TuRNER: You say that Mr. Ripley had access to the facts and argument 1 
of the negotiators upon which to base these statements which were not true 


Mr. Futon: Yes. I do not say that Mr. Ripley owed a duty to anybod 

to change his mind as to where the net advantage or benefit lay, but I sugges 
a-person who is supposed to be a qualified engineer and is writing with resp 
to a public issue in a journal which circulates amongst the public should 
least suggest when he knows about it himself, that there are positive grou: 
for the view asserted by the other side and positive grounds upon which t 
came to their conclusions from the best motives, not the wrong motives he s 
gests here. I find that Mr. Ripley, in an earlier article, has listed the peo 
he talked to. This is in his article in the same magazine of September, 1962) 
I think it is interesting to see his own list. The implication is that at leas 
a large number of these must have agreed. He lists the people he talked to ane 
says that after talking to them he came to these conclusions. He talked 


field; Professor C. B. Bourne, University of British Columbia, faculty of ] 
David Chance, secretary, International Joint Commission; Mr. M. Cook, | 
partment of External Affairs, Ottawa; E. Davie Fulton, minister of public wo 
L. Higgins, economist, Ontario Hydro, Toronto; G. J. A. Kidd, Columbia 
ordinator; Dr. Keenleyside, co-chairman, B.C. Hydro and Power Author 
Mr. Libby, Crippen Wright Engineering, Vancouver; Mr. MacCallum, le 
advisor, International Joint Commission; Mr. R. C. McMordie; Mr. Gordon 
MacNabb; General McNaughton; A. F. Paget; Mr. Patterson, department Of 
northern affairs; Mr. Pennington; Mr. E. R. Patterson, department of north 
affairs; I am certain he means engineer with I.J.C.; Mr. Gordon Shrum and — 
R. G. Williston. Of that list I wonder how many agreed with his conclusi 
and yet the inescapable inference from what he has said and the way he 
put it is that after talking to these people he, found that the majority s 
ported what he was saying. 


Mr. TurRNER: Perhaps, Mr. Fulton, we ought to treat it as “believe it or no t / 
I choose not to believe it. It is a pity that an excerpt of this article has beet 
published in the Financial Times as well as in the Toronto Telegram, and 
hope your words will receive some sort of publicity in return. 


On page 3 of the article, which is page 47 of the magazine, at the tou | 
the right hand column Mr. Ripley says: | 


In addition the treaty specifically prohibits diversion for powél 
purposes, or diversion of any kind out of the basin. It is also open 
serious doubt, whether we will even be able to make the Kootenay divel 
sion into the Columbia, in spite of the treaty provision for this. . 


I realize you dealt fully with the question of diversion this morning al | 
this afternoon, but have you anything in particular to add in immediate answéel 
to that statement? : B 


Mr. FuutTon: Yes, I have. The statement is manifestly false and the rever, 
of the fact. It says, in addition the treaty specifically prohibits diversion f 
power purposes, or diversion of any kind out of the basin.” Let us look @ 
what the treaty says, that except as provided in this article, neither Canada ne 
the United States of America shall, without the consent of the other 
evidenced by exchange of notes, divert for any use other than a consumpt i | 
use any water from its natural channels. To say therefore the treaty specificall 
prohibits the diversion for a consumptive use is completely contrary t 


. As I say, the treaty specifically permits it. There may be a difference of 
j ‘aa to say the treaty specifically prohibits it is grossly to misrepresent 
€aty. 
r. BREWIN: I have a supplementary question. Is Mr. Fulton not aware 
the supreme court of the United States and other authorities have defined 
sumptive use as riparian use, use for the people within the basin, not 
e? There is at least a considerable argument there. 


Mr. Futon: The writ of the supreme court of the United States does not 
un here. 


_ Mr. Brewin: Is it not regarded as an authoritative court? 


_ Mr. Futon: What I am saying is that there may bea legal argument here— 
even that is to stretch the point—but to say the treaty specifically prohibits 
{is not true. 

Mr. CaMERon (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Would you not say that 
yrit of the supreme court of the United States would be authority to which 
Jnited States would refer if they were going to challenge it? 

Mir. FULTON: The interesting thing is that a very authoritative American 
ashington said that diversion out of the basin can be made. 


r. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): The supreme court? 
Mir. FULTON: No. 
Mr. TURNER: Have you anything further to say in answer to the statement 


r. FULTON: No; that is the whole fact. 


r. TURNER: Further down the same page, in the third paragraph, in the 
it hand column there is this sentence: 


The Americans wanted, and managed to obtain, complete control over, 
and unrestricted use of, Canadian water for consumptive purposes for 
all time; firm power now; peaking power later; and flood control always. 
For this enormously valuable water, they pay us nothing. 


© you feel there is anything in the treaty which permits the United States 
trol Canadian water for these purposes? 


. Funton: No. The whole statement is based on an exartordinary misap- 
sion of what the treaty does. The misapprehension is so extraordinary 


apprehensions that it is difficult to analyse them. Let us look at a few 
. There is no way in which the Americans. have complete control over 


Then there is the statement “firm power now; peaking power later; aa 
control always.” They have the right to call on us for flood control so ae 
leave the water in the channels, and if they do call beyond 60 years they 
to pay compensation. They have no right to say we must leave Be isc 
hen there is the statement, “For this enormously valuable wa ene a 
nothing.” Of course, they do not have the use of that water as stated 


: } : i 
the things which are wrong in that statemen 
' I am not going to take you through all the other statements 
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ight to divert for a consumptive use is not restricted to the basin © 


eannot find words adequate to describe it. There are so many Imaccuracies — 


tricted use of Canadian water for consumptive purposes for all time. 
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determine what is in the plan of operation. The treaty specifically provides t the 
both entities will draw up the plan of operation, and that no one can insist a 
a change from the plan which would constitute a major departure without th 
consent of the other government. To assert that the United States has contre 
-again is contrary to the fact of the treaty. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I have a supplementa ry 
question. 

Mr. TurRNER: Would Mr. Cameron examine the witness in his own time’ 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I have a supplementary 
question which clearly needs to be answered now. Evacuation of the storag 
listed hereunder will be guarded by the flood control storage reservation dié 
grams and refill will be as requested by the United States entity after consulta 
tion with the Canadian entity. Do you consider that as giving equal authori ty 
to the Canadian entity? | 

Mr. FuLToN: The operating plans are made in accordance with Annex A 
which I will read later. This portion refers to flood control as such, a very 1 | 
stricted portion of the whole operation. The impression created by this st 
ment in the article is that they had control over the whole of the water. ; 
some areas, yes, in order to get the benefit we will operate it in a way that 
be most helpful; but we ensure that that operation will not inhibit our po 
operation. Therefore, we are prepared to accept that basis for arriving at 
plan. What is said here is an attempt to generalize what is a specific situa 
and say that it applies to the whole treaty, whereas the general situationa 
that contained in Article 2 of Annex A which reads: 

A hydrometeorological system, including snow courses, precinre i 
stations and stream flow gauges will be established and operated 
mutually agreed by the entities and in consultation with the permanent 
engineering board,— 


_ The flood control operation within this has to fit into the plan, so paragr ph 
5 has to be read in conjunction with paragraph 2. 


Mr. TuRNER: I am not going to bring you through each one of the statemer 
which I think you could challenge in this article, but I do want to turn to the 
last page—page 60 of the April issue of the Engineering and Contract Recorda 
make the observation that I am not taking you through each one of the state e. 
ments in this article because I would not like it interpreted later that the Se 
were the only statements I sought to callenge. On the last page, half way ‘7 NY 
the first column there is this paragraph: 

The best interpretation one can put on the terms indicates 
Canada just about breaks even. The worst interpretation carries terribk 
implications for Canada’s future. The country cannot afford even tht 
possibility that the latter version will prevail. It would mean: | 

Alienation for all time of the water supply of the Columbia basin. 

Permanent commitment to provide dead storage in Canada for Unit 
States needs. 

No chance of ever providing cheap power on the Fraser or water 
the prairies. ; 

No flexibility to use Columbia water for new eon ee that v W 
may not be able to foresee at the present time. 

Let me take you through each one of these separate statements. First. C 
all, do you agree that on the best interpretation of this treaty, we only brea 
even? “ 

Mr. Fuuton: No. We gain a substantial net advantage. 
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. HERRIDGE: What is it? 

Mr. FuLton: The power rights to which we are entitled, the payment for 
Hood control protection, and the springboard which provides for the future great 
velopments on the Columbia, and the over-all low cost of power which will 
thus be produced. 


iS Mr. TURNER: Secondly, do you agree we have alienated for all time the water 
upply of the Columbia basin? 

_ Mr. Fuuton: Definitely not. We have preserved the right to make such use 
we wish of up to 90 per cent of the flow of the Kootenay, and have reserved 
ie right after the expiration of the treaty to divert the water into the Fraser. 
During he period of the treaty we have the right to make consumptive use diver- 
ms. We have retained these rights and, furthermore, we have committed to 
e under the treaty only a portion of all the storages—one of the most impor- 
t storages; that is the Mica creek storage. This indicates complete flexibility 
the operation there. I could go on into a number of other factors which prove 


e falsity of this assertion here. 

' Mr. Turner: Do you agree with the statement— 

_ The VICE-cHAIRMAN: Hold it for a moment. I am sorry to interrupt you, 
r. Turner, but I thought I would like to bring to the attention of the committee 
hat it is now 5.30. We have had two hours of pretty extensive and exhausting 
juestioning of the witness. I do not think it is our intention to run some sort of 
marathon or to place the witness in such a position. We who have engaged 
this sort of activity in other context realize that it can be exhausting. 


_ Mr. Turner: I just have the other three parts of this question. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Yes, and then I have Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Ryan and 
. Herridge. There may be one or two others who have some questions to 


| 


- Mr. Fulton has an engagement this evening and tomorrow we have a 
esentative of the British Columbia federation of labour appearing before — 
committee. I do not know how long this representative will take to present 
his brief. If we could complete our questioning by 6 o'clock or a little after 
rhaps it would be agreeable to Mr. Fulton. But, if there are going to be a 
t many more members who wish to ask questions perhaps it might be 
er if we adjourned after a short while. Could I have the opinion of members 
he committee on this aspect? 
Mr. Herripce: I think we should be able to conclude in the time you 
ntioned, Mr. Chairman. I have one short question. 
The Vice-Cuarrman: I just wanted to get an idea. If that seems to be the 
ral consensus, would you continue, Mr, Turner. 
Mr. Turner: Mr. Fulton, I draw your attention to the statement that 
manent commitments to provide dead storage in Canada for U.S. needs is 
cessary result of the treaty. Do you agree with that statement? I under- 
d dead storage cannot be released in any event. 
Mr. Futton: This is a technical thing which I hope I will be able to 
rpret correctly. As I understand it, it is that portion of a storage reservoir 
ch cannot be committed for use; that is, it cannot be drawn down because 
, below the outlets. 
Mr. TurNER: How you provide that storage? ; 
‘Mr. Fuutow: It cannot be drawn down and will not be. How then ea it 
leged that it is for the benefit of the United States. This 1s such an extra 
nary distortion of the facts that it is impossible to describe. 


*ierd 


: ? 
_ Mr. Turner: In other words, it does not make sense: 
ae 


~ observations. 
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Mr. FULTON: It just does not make sense. 

Mr. Davis: It is hardly a comment worthy of an engineering journal. 
Mr. TURNER: I subscribe to that statement. i 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: It would be helpful if we refrained from gratuitous 


Mr. TURNER: Now, you have had a good deal to say about this statement 
but since it is put in a bland form I want to ask your opinion about it. ; 

Does that mean there would be no chance of ever providing cheap water 
on the Fraser or water to the prairies? 


Mr. FuLton: No, in my opinion it does not. I cannot avoid saying again 
that I base that assertion of the right to divert to the Fraser on the clear and 
specific wording of the treaty. I might point out we had to wage a strenuous. 
battle with the United States negotiators to get written into the treaty the 
re-creation of the boundary waters treaty situation after the termination of this 
treaty, and it is that which forms primarily the basis of our assertion that we 
have that right. It is a specific provision in the treaty, as I say, which is 
contrary to what is said here. The same applies to the diversion of water to 
the prairies for consumptive use. As you will note, the words of the treaty 
specifically provide that. 


Mr. TurRNER: Then Mr. Ripley does an editorial job and omits most of that 
material from his article. a 


Mr. FuLtTon: I realize I am wrong; the treaty does not provide for the 
diversion of water to the prairies but a specific reservation of the right to 
divert for consumptive use makes it possible to divert to the prairies for this 
purpose. a 

Mr. TuRNER: Then Mr. Ripley took some editorial liberties in respect of 
that part of the treaty? 


I gathered from your earlier remarks this afternoon, which were to the 
effect it was your opinion that Canada should retain its flexibility for the use 
of Columbia water, that you would not agree with the last statement, that 
the treaty would mean there would be no flexibility to use Columbia water 
for new opportunities that we may not be able to foresee at the present time. A 


Mr. FULTON: Again, the answer is that that is incorrect on the basis of 
many of the features I mentioned earlier in the course of replying to ques- 
tions. There are the other dams which can go in at Downie creek and Revem 
stoke canyon, which could be used below Mica creek. One of the reasons we 
retain flexibility is to maximize at site production in Canada, and that is one 
kind of new use or opportunity. We retain the rights to make diversions for 
consumptive purposes. I do not think Mr. Brewin would argue we cannot do 
that within the basin or if an opportunity or new commitment or requirement 
arises within the basin that we cannot use the water for that. We can use. it 
for irrigation purposes, which should be an increasingly important use within 
the basin and so on. We can use it in many ways and, by deliberate calcula- 
tions, we retained this kind of flexibility of operation and use of water. I admit 
we certainly accepted some restrictions. We accepted those restrictions necessary 
to agree to a pattern of operation within the limits that would create the entitle- 
ment to the benefits, and that is all we did. And, for that restriction on our 
right to use we got for the duration of the treaty these very valuable benefits 
for the immediate short term and also long term by way of subsequent devel 
ments on the Canadian side of the Columbia which will be made possible. _ 

Mr. TuRNER: Thank you, Mr. Fulton. I am grateful to you for the answers 
which you have given. There is not one thing to back up what Mr. Ripley tried : 
to bring before the committee. vi 
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, MacpdonaLtp: My question relates to the technical act of drafting the 
reaty. Mr. F. J. Bartholomew asserted the United States authorities prepared 
e original draft and, in doing so, deprived us of further rights; he also asserted 


at 75 per cent of the final draft is the work of United States draftsmen. Is 
at statement true or false? 


_ Mr. Fuiton: I know Mr. Bartholomew and I respect him personally. But, 


; statement is not in accordance with the facts. As a matter of fact, at the 
second last meeting of the negotiators when we sat down to work on the basis 
a draft it was a Canadian draft we used as a basis. The two negotiating 
eams accepted our draft as a basis for our discussion. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Have you completed your questioning? 

Mr. MACDONALD: Yes. 


Mr. Ryan: On January 17, 1961, when the treaty was signed at Washing- 
how were you going to finance the construction of the dams that were to 
built in Canada under the treaty? 

' Mr. FuLton: Our offer to the government of British Columbia at that 
time was that we would be prepared to advance one half the cost of construc- 
nm of the dams that was subsequently expended. We suggested we would do 
hat by way of a cash advance to meet the cost of construction as these costs 
rose or by way of a guarantee of bonds, that is a joint guarantee of bonds to 
the extent of 50 per cent on our part, or if you want to create a joint entity 
-we would undertake to finance that entity directly to the extent of 50 
ber cent of its cost, 50 per cent by the federal government and 50 per cent by 
he province, by whatever method they wanted in respect of the capital cost 
the dam required over and above the $644 million. 

Mr. RYAN: Was there only the flood control payment to be advanced by the 
Inited States authorities? 

Mr. FuLTON: Yes, in cash, except such temporary sales of temporary power 
lus as might be made down there, too. 

Mr, RYAN: There would be a considerable amount of money to be raised by 
jurisdictions? 

Mr. Fuuton: Indeed, and we took that into account in making our calcula- 
. The total cost of construction of the dams is about $350,000,000, as a pre- 
nary estimate. It does not all arise at one time. It is pair progressively as 
truction proceeds. A nine year construction period was contemplated. 

Mr. Ryan: How much do you have to guarantee in hand at that time? 

_ Mr. Futon: You do not proceed on that basis at all, either with a govern- 
: t or a private industry, so far as I know. You know what your capacity is | 
) to the money market if necessary. I am reminded of the table to be found 
age 97 of the green book. This is on the new basis, is it not? Oh yes, this 
a table put out and released accompanying a press release of the Prime 
ster following the signing of the Columbia river treaty In Washington on 


cial analysis of Canadian benefits and so on. This shows the way in which 
‘was estimated that we would be able to meet the costs which are abt cada 
vj ted. Column 7 of this table on page 97 shows the project’s annual cost. 
cl it is i ing to 
ee caratie ee io 54 per cent interest rate for these increasing 
ts. Our calculations showed that we would be well able to une on = 
conomic basis the cost of construction and the operation of these dams, an 
1e last column, No. 12, shows the annual profits. 


am afraid Mr. Bartholomew had no way of knowing what the facts were and © 


note that all these calculations are based... 


j 


y 17, and as an accompanying table. One of the tables, No. 6, shows a 


pee 
‘ 
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Mr. Ryan: You expect that both governments would issue bonds to get tk ne 
money for it as they require it? 4 

Mr. FuLton: That was our offer, yes. a 

Mr. Ryan: Was there anything in writing between the two governments in 
respect to this financing? Was this table agreed upon in writing? 

Mr. FuLTON: This table was not, no, it is just a federal press release. 
did not attempt to apportion the costs as between the two governments. It 
simply showed the calculation of the over-all costs, and how they might be 
met. With respect to the writing, there was first the minutes of our meeting at 
which this approach was discussed, and there was later a draft memorandum 
of agreement incorporating this idea, which was prepared and discussed at 
‘the policy liaison committee. 

Mr. Lresor: As a supplementary question, I believe these advances were 
recoverable? 

Mr. FULTON: Yes, they were to be recovered out of the profits. 

Mr. Ryan: Does this table refer to all the projects? 

Mr. FuLtTon: No, just to the three treaty projects. 

Mr. RYAN: What were they at that time, I mean the three treaty projects? 

Mr. FuLTON: I am sorry. The passage of years has made me less familia rr 
with these tables than I should be. This table refers only to Arrow and Dunceat n 
It does not include Mica. 

Mr. Ryan: How was Mica to be financed? 

Mr. FuLton: On the same basis. 

Mr. RYAN: This was just a table prepared for use at that time? ; 

Mr. Futton: No. Elsewhere they had entered into calculations, and this 
table was prepared, as I recall it, to show the situation with regard to Arrow 
and Duncan because it was not anticipated that they would earn themselves 
an at-site revenue annually, whereas Mica, being a potential power produc 
was expected to earn a revenue annually as well. Arrow and Duncan wo 
only receive the benefits of flood control payments. 


Mr. RYAN: I intend to go into another area with my questions. a 


Mr. PucH: My question is right on this point. Mr. Fulton, with reference 
to financing and the return of the money, for the sale, and of the return benefits 
to Canada, this would form part of the financing deal, would it not? 3 


Mr. FuLTON: Oh yes. The sale of downstream benefits in Canada was taken 
into the calculation of revenues which would be available in addition to support 
the project, as we expected that this would enable both governments to re 
the money they had advanced for the construction. 

Mr. Ryan: Mr. Fulton, I refer to article IV, clause 5, at page 62 of the green 
book, that is the white paper with the green back. This clause has been said te 
conflict with the diversion authorized by article XIII. 

Mr. Futon: I do not have your page reference. 

Mr. Ryan: It is page 62 in the green book. c 

Mr. FULTON: Yes. 

Mr. Ryan: Article IV, ‘clause 5, the second clause from the top 0 
page 62; this clause has been criticized as conflicting with the divers 
authorized by article XIII that we had been talking about earlier; and at 
top. of page 67 of that green book they are criticized because diversion to 
dams at Canal Flats and Bull river or Dorr would be water resources devel 
ments within the meaning of article IV, clause 5, and that this clause 5 an 
article IV prevents and limits diversion to the prairies. I do not think it 1s 
criticized on the basis that it— 
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_ Mr. Funron: At the border? 
Mr. Ryan: That it is a diversion into the upper Columbia. 


_ Mr. Futon: I think the answer to that criticism is this: the thing which 
must not be affected is the streamflow control in Canada on the Columbia 
‘iver so as to reduce flood control and hydroelectric power benefits which the 
operation of the Canadian storage would otherwise produce. So long as we 
an continue to operate our storages in such a manner that they brought results 
downstream which, you see, is one of the objectives of the treaty, then we 
can alter the flow on our side, and at the same time that we do this, even 
‘educe or even limit by the diversions permitted which are not for power 
purposes but for consumptive purposes. 


_ Mr. Ryan: May I take it that it is your opinion that we could make a 
substantial diversion if we have to do so within the 60 year period? 


Mr. FuLton: Yes, so long as we conform to clause 5 article IV, and so 


long as we continue the operations we have agreed to for 60 years. 
Mr. Ryan: And the diversions made since? 


‘ ” Mr. FuLTON: Kootenay flows, in addition, are not involved in the operating 
_plan which we must follow in Canada. 


_ 


Mr. Ryan: So really there would be an advantage if anything to the 
Columbia flow. Is that not so? 
fo Mr. FULTON: Yes. 
_ Mr. Ryan: Would you agree with perhaps the Peace river power coming 
in such great quantity plus the cheap form of power to be generated at 
ica in all likelihood, plus many other cheap power potential sources of British 
‘olumbia, such as gas, oil, coal, and now even nuclear power that this picture 
would threaten to glut the market? With the present picture at the time the 
rreaty was re-negotiated, or the protocol and sales agreement gone into, would 
uu say that it would threaten to glut the market, and that it was essential 
make a sale of downstream benefits in order to save the treaty? 
_ Mr. Fuuton: No, indeed I do not agree with that interpretation, and may 
[ make these exceptions to what you have said. The first treaty was not re- 
egotiated. We are discussing the same treaty which was negotiated and signed 
January, 1961. 
Mr. Pucu: Hear, hear. 
Mr. Fuuton: Secondly, this in my opinion was not owing to the fact to 
hich you referred in respect of selling the downstream benefits, but was 
sentially as a result of the decision to give the Peace river development 


\ 


jority and to use the power for British Columbia domestic requirements. 
» Mr. GeLBer: Do you think this was essential once the Peace river was 
developed? . 
Mr. FuitTon: Yes, once that decision was taken there was no other way 
0 go ahead with the Columbia other than to find United States markets for 
he total output for an appreciable period of time. 
- Mr. Ryan: That concludes my questioning, Mr. Chairman. 
A Mr. Herricr: Mr. Chairman, I have just one question I wish to ask. I 
‘should like to refer back to downstream benefits return to Canada as a result 
of ams built in the United States by United States authorities in the future. 
7 question is, would our share of downstream Sala that eer: fon 
constructed in the United States in the future ae ve paym 

in addition to those provided for in the treaty! 

‘Mr. Futton: In annex B there is a table giving an outline of the base 
stem including dams presently in operation or under construction which form 
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Pe. of the base system. There is a note acts in espe of the Wells 1 pro 
although it was not then, under construction, that when it or any other proj 
on the main stem of the Columbia river is completed it will be integral co 
ponents of the base system. We are entitled to one half of the extra output 
of power from all dams forming the base system which results from the 
operation of Canadian storage. If additional dams are added to the base sys- 
tem we receive one half of all the extra power that is produced and attribut- 
able to the operation of Canadian storage. There is a formula worked out in 
respect of this calculation. q 
Mr. Herr1pGE: Is this in addition to payments provided for in the treat, y: 
Mr. FuLTOoN: That is not quite accurate. The treaty provides in respect of 
compensation in power or compensation regarding power production that we 
will receive one half of the extra power produced. This is not, as it were, a series 
of figures which are written into the treaty. We receive one half of extra powe er 
produced. The treaty contains in itself and in the annexes a basis of calculat 
to determine the extra power which is produced at United States plants exist g 
or potential as a result of the operation of Canadian storage. We receive on 
half of that extra power. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Do we have any estimates in this regard? 
Mr. Fuuton: Yes. Initially it will be in the order of 14 billion kilowat t 
hours. At page 99 of the blue book there is a projected estimate for each year. 
As I recall, it is calculated to be about 6.6 billion kilowatt hours per annum a ay 
our share of the downstream benefits for the first year during which all our 
projects are operating. ; 
Mr. Herrince: In other words, we do not receive any extra payments 1 not 
provided for in the treaty? 
Mr. FuLTon: We will receive our earnings which will be increased by o1 
half of the power produced attributable to Canadian storage and I refer to 
extra power produced by any United States plant to be constructed on the main 
stem of the Columbia river. ia 
Mr. Herrince: Have you any idea how many plants will be cotistrastee aa Y 
Mr. FuttTon: We know of the two at the moment, Wells and Ben Franklin. 5 
Mr. HerrIpGE: Thank you. ; : 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we seem to have concluded our questions. 
I should like to thank Mr. Fulton very much for his attendance before t 
committee and for his very lucid answers to the questions. 
The committee will meet again at nine o’clock tomorrow morning at whi 
time we will hear the representatives of the British Columbia Rede e 
Labour. 
I hope members of the steering committee will note that we are meet: 
at 7.30 this evening in Mr. Matheson’s office. 


The committee is now adjourned. 


ues over the period of the Treaty of about $178 million. I could not denna 
, at the time. The officials have since had time to do some calculations and. the 
fc ollowing are the results: 


i ie 


If Canada had elected to receive annual payments rather than. ‘ag 
lump sum we would have received a total of $156,500,000 (US) 
_by- the end of the Treaty. 


ti ¢ 
Bh 
ae 
is Instead, we elected to receive a lump sum equal to the discounted 
value at 33% interest of the annual values. This will total $64,400,000 — 
(U.S.) when the projects are completed. 


_ If the lump sum payment of $64,400,000 (U.S.) is considered as an 
annuity at 5% interest it is equal to annual payments totalling 
$189,900,000 (U.S.) over the period of the Treaty. 


Therefore, by electing to receive the lump sum payment capitalized 
at a low interest rate, Canada realized the equivalent of an additional ie 
benefit of as 
$189,900,000 (C) Maas a ‘) 
$156,500,000 (A) ae 
$ 33,400,000 (U.S.) over the Treaty period. rata 2 


_ E. The payment Canada realizes under the Treaty ($64,400,000 U.S.) : 
‘because of the low interest rate at which it is discounted, is worth = 
more to Canada than the value of annual payments for flood control = 
in perpetuity with money at 5% interest. kasi es, 


E. D. Fulton. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, May 13, 1964 
3: Z (42) 

ff The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9.00 a.m. this day, 
the Chairman, Mr. Matheson, presiding. 


Members present: Mrs. Casselman and Messrs. Cadieux (Terrebonne), 
eron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), Chatterton, Davis, Forest, Gelber, 
‘00s, Haidasz, Herridge, Klein, Leboe, Macdonald, Matheson, Patterson, Pugh, 
an, Turner, Willoughby—(19). 

In attendance: Mr. E. P. O’Neal, Secretary-Treasurer, British Columbia 
leration of Labour. 


The Chairman presented the eighth report of the subcommittee on agenda 
procedure, dated May 12, 1964, which recommended as follows: 


we That Mr. Cliff Parker, International Union of Operating Engineers, 


May 18th, now be notified to appear on Tuesday, May 19th, at 10.00 
a.m.; 

_ 2. That Mr. J. D. McDonald, Rossland, B.C., who has asked to appear 
before the committee, be notified that the committee will hear his 
presentation on Tuesday, May 19th, at 3.30 p.m.; 


if received by the Chairman or Committee Clerk by 5.00 p.m., Tues- 
day, May 19, 1964; 


4. That the suggestion that Mr. James Ripley be summoned to appear be 


he Chairman reported that correspondence has been received from Beryl 
d Wilfred G. Detta, Burton, B.C.; Alberta Area, United Electrical Radio and 
ine Workers of America, Local 551, Camrose, Alberta; Local 515, United 
ical Radio and Machine Workers of America, Toronto (two telegrams). 

he committee resumed consideration of the Columbia River Treaty and 


col, 
The Chairman introduced the witness, Mr. O’Neal, who read a brief on 


‘of his Federation, and was questioned. P 
he questioning being concluded, the Chairman thanked the witness for 


ring before the committee. 
+ 10.05 a.m. the committee adjourned until Thursday, May 14, 1964, at 


Vv a.m. 
Dorothy F. Ballantine, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Vancouver, who was previously scheduled to appear on Monday, 


EVIDENCE 


WEDNESDAY May 13, 1964 
CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. 


re. Your subcommittee on agenda and procedure met on May 12, 1964, 
agree to recommend as follows: 

hat Mr. Cliff Parker, International Union of Operating Engineers, Van- 
r, who was previously scheduled to appear on Monday, May 18, now be 
ed to appear on Tuesday May 19, at 10 am.; 

at Mr. J. D. McDonald, Rossland, British Columbia, who has asked to 
r before the committee, be notified that the committee will hear his 
ation on Tuesday, May 19, at 3.30 p.m.; 


hat applications to appear before the committee will be considered if 


| 


oa at the suggestion that Mr. James Ripley be summoned to appear be held 


. PATTERSON: I second the motion. 

he CHarRMAN: Is there any discussion? Will all those in favour so indicate. 
ry? 

d tion agreed to. 

have the pleasure this morning of hearing Mr. E. P. O’Neal, who comes 
the capacity of secretary-treasurer of the British Columbia Federation 
yur. Mr. O’Neal advises me that his submission has been reduced to 
‘inciples, and it is so short that he would like to present it in total. As 
1 notice, it is actually less than four full pages. 

re E. P. O’Nea (Secretary Treasurer, British Columbia Federation of 
r): Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ir. Chairman and members, the British Columbia Federation of Labour 
ciates this opportunity of presenting its views in the matter of the pro- 
Columbia River treaty and protocol. 

The treaty concerns extremely complex problems in several fields, the 
tives of the three jurisdictions involved further complicate its execution. 
federation does not presume to be competent to evaluate the technical 
ae evolved by the negotiators. Therefore, our submission will deal only 
certain fundamental principles we believe to be essential to a sound 


1 of Water Resources 

s been said that the protocol will: 

Place a significant portion of the Columbia Water System under the 
- permanent control of the United States. ; 
) That water storage will be so situated as to reduce at site power In 
British Columbia, and 


ei 
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(c) That the right to future diversion of water for Canada’s own needs 
is not specified. ‘ 


If the Committee does indeed find these deficiencies in the proposed proto: 
col, our federation must express objection to them. 

In general terms, our federation is opposed to the exporting of any primary 
products, raw materials or resources which can be processed at home. We 
believe this is essential if a viable, industrial economy is to flourish in Britis a 
Columbia and Canada. Any large scale export of hydro electricity or failure to 
produce at site power when feasible, would appear to violate sensible policies 
of industrial development. 

The criticism regarding future diversion rights is, in our opinion, a most 
important one. Our own provincial needs will increase with industrial expansion 
and population growth. The needs of the prairie provinces must also be con: 
sidered in the light of recent evidence of lowering water tables. The industrial, 
agricultural and social implications of current water resource decisions will 
doubtless be crucial to the future well-being of all western Canada. Already, 
the problem of water scarcity is common in many areas of the United States 
where hitherto this resource was available in abundance. y 

We are confident that your committee is aware of these problems and will 
note our opinions regarding them. ‘" 
II. Termination policy a 

Our Federation believes that it is essential that the treaty include provisions 
for the termination of certain agreements regarding power production and 
water storage and diversion. ; - 

It is not only conceivable but expected that industrial development will 
require, and population growth in British Columbia and the prairie provinces 
will exceed, present hydro electric power potentials over the life of the trea 
There may well be an urgent need for both Columbia water and power duri 
the latter years of the treaty and provisions should be made for such possible 
emergencies at home. b 

If not during the life of the treaty, then at least upon its termination, 
Canada must take steps to provide for adequate water and power supplies from 
the Columbia river system. Unless this necessity is spelled out now in the 
protocol, Canada will be in a poor position to assert her rights 50 years hence 
The United States, unless forewarned, could plead a breach of their reliance on 
the water rights which allow them to build many costly developments below 
the border. q 

Canada must not be swayed by the expenditures which the United States 
is contemplating on her own projects. During the 60 years of the treaty, th 
United States will get full return from her developments and Canada shoule¢ 
repatriate her own interests without any qualms. 


III. Ancillary considerations 
Apart from the actual terms of the treaty itself, our federation believe: 
that certain portions of the monetary considerations involved must be specif 
ically apportioned to named purposes involving the ancillary problems of the 
development scheme. : 
Purposes for which finances should be specifically earmarked include 
natural resource care, that is proper cutting, clearing and harvesting of affecte 
wood areas, new community planning and development, special industrial 
development for the new communities, relocation provisions, etc. 4 
Agreements as to financial amounts, as well as to specific performance i 
these necessary areas of activity must, we believe, form an integral part of tk 
obligations the treaty imposes upon this country. We are fully aware that a final 
treaty will be the product not only of technical considerations but of political 
negotiation. a 
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_ Imrecent years, there has been a proliferation of opinions and public debate 
er the various proposals for the development of the Columbia river. Partisan 
litical view points must yield to a dispassionate consideration of the oppor- 
pe and challenges a properly executed treaty could provide for all 
Sanadians. 

_ Our federation expresses its confidence in your committee and we are 
appreciative of this method of receiving public opinion on the matter. 


In conclusion, we submit the following points which, in our opinion, might 
used as criteria in weighing the merits of the present protocol: 


(1) Provision for future domestic power needs. 
(2) Provision for rights to water diversion. 
(3) Provision of compensatory funds for specific ancillary needs. 


(4) Provision for a maximum utilization of unionized Canadian labour 
and materials on all phases and operation of the project. 


(5) Provision for repatriation of all Canadian interests on termination 
of the treaty. 


(6) Provision for the establishment of a Columbia River Authority to 
ensure that all aspects of reconstruction and relocation are affected 
in a planned and orderly manner. 


This is respectfully submitted for your consideration on behalf of the 

itish Columbia Federation of Labour. 

_ The original of the brief is signed by the officers of the federation. 

_ Mr. Macponatp: Thank you for expressing yourself so briefly and 

ecinctly. 

In the first paragraph I notice you use the term “protocol”. Do you not mean 

e the treaty and protocol together? 

Mr. O’NEAL: Yes. 

_ Mr. Macponatp: In your third and sixth conclusions you deal with areas 

ich are substantially areas of responsibility for the provincial government. 

you suggesting that the federal government should take over the Columbia 
ey authority and that that should be a federal agency? 

_ Mr. O’NEAL: Our view was that there should be some kind of planning com- 

ee and we would hope it would probably be a joint committee. We realize 

provincial government is primarily responsible since it is in that jurisdic- 

but there might be some area of co-operation. For instance, on the Peace 

the moment there is a great deal of unemployment. Much of it stems, of 

arse, from the tremendous publicity which has been given to this project and 

ich has resulted in workers coming in from all over the country, finding there 

no immediate opportunities for work, and then being compelled to obtain 

mployment insurance or social assistance. We believe it is important that 

e agencies of federal and provincial governments might be used in this 


A 


Mr. Macponatp: Then you use the term “protocol” again. I think you mean 


mmething broader. The arrangements are between the provincial and federal 
: de; we do not have to negotiate with 


nited States. 
+, O'NEAL: We mean whatever understanding or memoranda might be 


uld you not, that the fact 


{ 
a, ME - So really, you would agree, wo 
ee eons: § ae concerning arrangements 


he treaty and protocol do not contain a provision 


seen the legislation which has been passed in British Columbia in regard to 
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which would be of a tees Canadian foddinal and prayinean nature does. 
make the treaty defective? 
Mr. O’NEAL: Yes, I would agree. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Chatterton. 
Mr. CHATTERTON: Did your organization contribute towards this tomate e? 
Mr. O’NEAL: Our federation does not support or contribute towards th 
Columbia river for Canada committee, nor do we support the statements whick ‘h 
I read in the press, made by that committee. : 
. Mr. CHATTERTON: They were so unreasonable, I am not surprised that you 
do not support them. a 
Mr. Herriwce: Are any of the unions affiliated with the British Columbia 
Federation of Labour supporters financially or otherwise of that committee? a 
Mr. O’NEAL: I think there are three or four unions who make some financia 
contribution to the Columbia river for Canada committee. M) 
Mr. Davis: I wonder if Mr. O’Neal would be kind enough to give us a brief 
description of the composition of the British Columbia federation? a 
Mr. O’NEAL: We represent some 240 unions in British Columbia. I think w 
have a membership of from 105,000 to 110,000 members. It is made up of un 
in the construction industry, such as the I.W.A. Our president Mr. St. Eloi is 
president of the building trades council which represents some 30,000 peopl 
the construction industry. Mr. Moore is the vice-president of I.W.A. which 
a membership of about from 34,000 to 35,000. It is quite a good cross sectio 
organized labour in British Columbia, indeed, it embraces the vast majority of 
the labour movement in British Columbia. Ba: 
Mr. Davis: Could you give us a rough estimate of the percentage of t 
wage earners in employment in British Columbia who are covered by the fed 
tion? 
Mr. O’NEAL: I could better give you the percentage of the organized tals 


force in British Columbia. It is about 160,000 of which we have approxima’ 
110,000. 


Mr. Davis: You have 110,000 out of 160,000? 
Mr. O’NEAL: Yes. 
Mr. Davis: Thank you very much. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo- -Cowichan-The Islands): In your conclusion No 4 
you mention “‘provision for a maximum utilization of unionized Canadian lab 
and materials on all phases and operation of the project’. I presume you hav 


a 


- eonstruction program on the Columbia river project, although I think it has 
yet been declared. However it deals with the subject of the movement of worke1 
and it is legislation affecting labour compensation and so on. Has your federati 
made any.representations on that legislation at all? 


Mr. O’NEAL: Are you speaking of the legislation which refers to govern 
ment employees? 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Yes. 

Mr. O’NEaL: We have constantly made representations to the Britis! 
Columbia provincial government concerning the legislation it has passed af 
ting government employees. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo- Cowichan-The Islands): What apne have | 
had? ; 
Mr. O’NEAL: To date I regret to say that we have had very little 
sponse. ri 
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ACDONALD: You made specific reference to government employees. I 
> it are familiar with the arrangements for workmen to be at site 
these projects. Would you not recognize the fact that arrangements con- 
ng workers could be worked out in detail with the Canadian Labour 


constructors only. In so far as that is concerned, if it meets with the ap- 
val of the principals involved, then I think it is their business. 

Mr. Macponaup: Mr. Cameron’s question was with respect to employees 
he British Columbia Power Commission which is an entirely different 
g. 

Mr. O’NEat: I believe Mr. Cameron’s question makes reference not only 
overnment employees but also to crown agencies which were taken over, 
cerning which this legislation was passed restricting and inhibiting their 
ts under the collective agreement. 

Mr. Macpona.p: It does not affect employees on that particular project? 
Mr. O’NEAL: That would be a matter of negotiation, I would imagine. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): At the top of page 3 
our brief you make reference to the proper cutting, clearing, and harvesting 
affected wood areas. Have you had an opportunity to read the evidence of 


The CHAIRMAN: You just referred to newspaper reports. 
CamERoN (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Just the newspaper 


Mr. O’NEAL: Yes. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You may have noted he 
ed to the committee that it is no longer necessary to make a clearing of 
‘areas to be flooded. Has your federation had any discussion with the 
government about it? . 
_ Mr. O’NEat: We have not had a discussion with the government on this 


ye fic project, but we have annually made them aware of our views on this 
atter. We have a natural resources committee and we work very closely 
ith the fish and game clubs which are also quite concerned about this. In 
ir view all possible precautions should be taken to ensure that everything 

needs to be done is done to clear up any snags.or trees or anything like 
e Islands): Finally, in your conclu- 


triation of all Canadian interest on 
te on that, as to what you had 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-Th 
No. 5 you mention “provision for repa 
mination of the treaty”. Could you elabora 
ind there? 
- Mr. O’NEAL: Well, in our opinion—and again, Mr. Chairman, as I ae 
‘the outset—we do not profess to be experts, on either the technica the 
itical implications involved in this, but we do believe that bere i eA ee 
present context it may or may not be the best or the worst re ri 
ime which has to be referred to in the context is the future. What 1s @ 


‘tion going to be like 20, 30, to 40 years from now? 
Tt is because of this that we say provision Ss 


( i i i if the ne 
years time it would be very difficult i pessé 
r to repatriate Canadian interests in the Columbia river. He 
i i - lands): In your conciusl ; 
. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan The Is ¢ 
peak of a Columbia river authority. Would you envision it as being 
: tion or relocation? 


cessary steps are not taken 


stricted to aspects of reconstruc 


hould be made now, because 


re ee ee na pe a oP A eas ie oa men ¥ Ae eis a Fe ae ee , 
RE IN CS OE a te RGD, EE Teel Sk gay Ae ee 
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Mr. O’NEAL: Reconstruction in the sense we have used it is to be regarded 
in the broadest possible way. It would encompass not only relocation of these 
people, but also the social problems involved in the relocation of families, with 
trying to give them a start again, and with all the things which will be 
needed to bring them to a kind of orderly community after this project has 
gone through. 

Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): It may not have any 
connotation of the Columbia river authority somewhat along the line of the 
Tennessee valley authority? P 

Mr. O’NEAL: That is the kind of authority we mean. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Your federation would 
be in favour of considerable participation by the federal authorities in this 
whole project? : 

Mr. O’NEAL: Yes, we would like to see the federal government speae 
because we feel that while the project is in British Columbia, and while we 
are of course all very concerned with British Columbia, nevertheless it is- 
also of interest and concern to the rest of Canada, and of vital interest to the 
rest of Canada, so for that reason we think the federal government should 
be interested and involved in it. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): And it is on that basis - 
that you make the suggestion? 

Mr. O’NEAL: We would like such an authority. ; 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): I notice that you laid 
stress in the early part of your brief on the future requirements of other 
parts of Canada. 

Mr. O’NEAL: Yes. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Your federation would — 
view as a mistake any provision in the treaty which might lead to closing 
the door to any use of the Columbia river project for that purpose? a 

Mr. O’NEAL: We believe that the resources of any part of Canada are — 
the resources of all of Canada if required, and it is in this context that we 
make this suggestion. ; 

Mr. PATTERSON: Reference has been made to closing the door. Yesterday we 
had as our witness Mr. Fulton who definitely stated that there was no such 
thing envisaged. In fact he said that it was definitely ruled out by the treaty, 
and that there was an open door. Would you agree with that? 4 
Mr. O’NEAL: We have stated that we will leave it to the committee to 
decide whether it is or not. We do not profess to be experts. These are things - 
which we simply draw to the attention of the committee in the hope that you~ 
will peruse them very carefully, and if you find in your judgment that this 4 
is not the case, you will correct it. 


; Mr. KiEemn: Mr. Chairman, I would just like to comment here on tel 
sentences in this brief which I think sum up, for me at least, the whole 

- purview of the hearings. In the second paragraph of the opening statement 
you state: ; 
Our federation does not presume to be competent to evaluate the 
technical formulae evolved by the negotiators. 


With all due respect, I do not think there are many members of this_ 
committee who are competent to evaluate the technical formulae evolved by 
the negotiators. The second sentence which I think sums up the whole 
purview of this committee is on page 3, the third paragraph from the top, 
where you say: ; 
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i ‘e: Partisan political viewpoints must yield to a dispassionate consideration 
of the opportunities and challenges a properly executed treaty could 
provide for all Canadians. 


So far as this committee is concerned, and so far as I am concerned, I 
ink these two sentences sum up the whole situation, because I do not think 
We are competent any more than you are to discuss the technical aspects of 
this treaty. What I would like to ask you is: Assuming that the conclusions 
you arrived at are provided for in the treaty, I take it then that you would 
favour this treaty very vehemently. 


_ Mr. O’NEAL: I would like to answer in this way. I think if the provisos 
we indicate were included, the treaty would be improved enormously from 
its present form. 

Mr. KuEtn: Are you of the opinion that these conclusions are not included? 


| Mr. O’NEaL: I am not voicing an opinion on it. All I am saying is they 
might be spelled out more clearly. I think they lack the clarity we would like 


- -‘Mr. O’NEaL: We have mixed emotions about the treaty, because it does 

provide cheap power for other people. We would like to see Canadians take 

full advantage of the resources of the Columbia river, if possible, at home, and 

bit there was an excess of power after the domestic needs were met, then at 

that time it could be dealt with. 

Mr. KLEIN: You mention the opportunities and challenges that a properly 

executed treaty could provide for all Canadians. I take it, then, that if there 

were a properly executed treaty, this would be an excellent opportunity and 

wonderful thing for Canada. Otherwise your sentence has no meaning. 

aa Mr. O’NEaL: I think we now have got past the point of no return on 
his. i 

‘ Mr. Kien: I am asking you, on the assumption that this treaty contains 
he conclusions that you have arrived at, is this a great opportunity for 

vanada? ; 

i Mr. O’NEAL: It provides an opportunity for British Columbia and Canada 
_if all this power can be generated. If they have a right to divert, we say it Is 

a good thing. 

Mr. Kuen: It would be a good opportunity for Canada? 

Mr. O’Neat: It would be a good thing. 


’ ‘Mr. Ge.per: I am interested in your conclusion No. 6, concerning the 


i i i i hat you probably are 
olumbia river authority. Mr. Cameron mentioned t 
ian of T.V.A. and he asked you whether you were interested in advocating 
_ federal participation in the Columbia river authority. eee: you made repre- 
" sentations to the government of British Columbia on this? 


Mr. O’NEat: No. 
_ Mr. GeELBer: Do you intend to? 


Mr. O’NEAL: Yes, we do. - 
Mr. GELBER: In a sense, would you not agree that the ee Oa 
ally are the joint functions today of the government of British oe um fe : ss 
| ‘the British Columbia Hydro Electric Commission, that is, that t ee y : 
doing all the things that T.V.A. is doing, or those are their responsiblity. 
i i ‘Mr. O’NEAL: I think the T.V.A. goes a little farther than that. 
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Mr. GELBER: Would you say it goes farther because a peaivadi: more than 
one state, and because these states were not producing hydro at the time? 

Mr. O’NEAt: I think it goes further in that it is the direct arm, as it a 
of the federal government, and the federal government certainly is in the 
position to direct the policy and program of the T.V.A. to a much greater — 
degree than the states are. a 

Mr. GELBER: I am not talking about authority, but rather the functions. — 
The functions which T.V.A. is performing really are functions which exist — 
within the existing entities in British Columbia between the government and — 
hydro. a 
Mr. O’NEAL: I think the essential provision is that the functions it per- 7 
forms are functions which arise from the course which is charted for it by @ 
the federal government to some degree. 

Mr. GeLger: As I remember T.V.A., Senator George Norris was a great | . 
advocate and did not want the government to produce power; but the govern- — 
ment of British Columbia is producing power and I am wondering whether ~ 
we are not using a phrase which appeals to all of us, because we are 
sympathetic to the objective, and record of T.V.A., and whether actually this q 
does not exist within the competence of the British Columbia authorities now. , 

Mr. O’NgEaL: I think this is a very involved question because of the ~ 
jurisdiction involved. I would expect we are not unmindful of the problems 
which now exist, so far as problems between a province and the federal 
government are concerned in many areas. I would like to see the federal — 
government more directly involved in this, because it might be that other 
provinces need water. I think it might be advantageous if the federal govern- — 
ment could persuade the British Columbia government to go along with this a 
kind of an arrangement. y 

Mr. GELBER: I would think the first persuader should be the British — 
ona bes Federation of Labour. ; 


Mr. O’NEAL: We are quite happy to do it. j 
Mr. GELBER: But you have not approached them on this? 9 

Mr. O’NEAL: We have approached them on the over-all treaty. There ; 
have been some revisions to the treaty, and it was not at the stage where we | 
thought we should go into this request at our last meeting which was held — 
some eight months ago with the provincial government. 

Mr. HerripGe: The British Columbia Federation of Labour at its con-— 7 
ventions has discussed the question of a power policy with British Columbia 4 
in the development of the Columbia river. 

Mr. O’NEAL: Yes, sir. 

Mr. HrrrRIpGE: Has it passed any resolutions? 

Mr. O’NEAL: Yes. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Would you give those to the committee? 

Mr. O’NEAL: I cannot give you the exact resolution, but in essence ito 
means we are opposed to the export of any natural resource from British | 
Columbia which can be used in Canada or in British Columbia. 

Mr. GELBER: Do you mean used economically? 

Mr. O’NEAL: Efficiently and economically. is 
Mr. Herripce: I have a document published by the British Columbi 
- Federation of Labour which is distributed as a public service. x" 
| The CHAIRMAN: Is this a document published by this witness’ organi- Ee, 
zation? é. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes. It says: 
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Labour is advocating the following steps to further develop British 
-olumbia’s power resources: 

; Development of the Columbia river project as soon as possible. 
_ Labour favours the McNaughton plan which would eliminate the High 


a Arrow dam project and the flooding of thousand of acres of valuable 
_ British Columbia land. 


Mr. O’NEAL: Yes; that was our attitude at that period of time. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Has the convention changed this decision? 


Mr. O’NEAL: I think we have to make decisions in the light of current 
ents. Since then the Peace river development has gone ahead. This docu- 
ent was published before the Peace river project got underway, and it was 
r view and our opinion that the cheapest power for British Columbia would 
through the development of the Columbia river. We now are faced with 
situation where the Peace river is going ahead. I think in the light of this 
e have to look at our policy again. 

| Mr. LesBor: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. In view of 
he fact that there is a uniform domestic price for power at the present time 
and they are aiming toward this goal in respect of industrial power in British 
Columbia, would not this be a factor of your thinking in connection with the 
attitude that you take toward the treaty. To me, it would seem to be funda- 
mental. 
- Mr. O’Neat: Of course, we are interested in the lowest possible price for 
ower domestically and for industrial use and, in our consideration, the 
Columbia would provide the lowest possible power for British Columbia. That 
was the reason we supported the Columbia over the Peace. We felt upstream 
velopment of power in British Columbia would mean the development of the 
olumbia river before the development of the Peace. 

_ Mr. LEesor: But when the uniform price is paid by the consumer there is 
ist the one price, no cheap power; in other words, only an over all price on 
er. 

_ Mr. O’NEAL: Yes. 

_ Mr. Herrice: There is this comment as well on page 3: 


Bennett’s insistence on selling Columbia power to the U.S. has been 
_ described by Justice Minister Fulton as “the greatest betrayal of Cana- 
dian interests that it would be possible to contemplate.” Labour agrees! 


Does labour still take that stand? 

Mr. O’NEAL: Yes. We agree it is wrong to sell our downstream benefits. 
Mr. HerRIpGE: Therefore, on that basis you are objecting to the long term 
of firm power in respect of this treaty? 

‘Mr: O'NEAL: Yes. 

- Mr. MacponaLp: Would you not say, now that the Peace river power has 
yme in, that you recognize the downstream benefits cannot be used efficiently 
Canada and, therefore, the downstream sale is inevitable. 

Mir. O? ; 0 not say it could not be used. I think we can use Only S60 
Bee oe ot eae oF time. Our position was that the Peale river 
ided the cheapest power. That document to which Mr. Herridge ee ve 
three years ago and we were then advocating the developmen o) ie e 
lumbia because we believed it would provide the cheapest power. ee we 
ur premier has had different views and he has gone along and athens fs . 
ace, which is going to put a lot of power into the power system oI Dritis 
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tional power in British :Columbia and this is why we suggest a very care 
look should be taken at the long term sale of power. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Would you say that although the British Columbia Federa~ 
tion of Labour has not changed its views, in principle it favours the develop- 
ment of the Columbia along the lines suggested in the so-called McNaughton 
plan? 

Mr. O’NEAL: I would say that we generally supported the McNaughton 
plan three years ago. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: And your views have not differed in principle in that con-— 
nection? 7 

Mr. O’NEAL: No. I think, in the main, and from a point of view of ideals 
we still feel it would have been far better to have gone along with the Coun 
along the original lines. 


Mr. WILLOUGHBY: I would like to clear up the impression of the witness 
in respect of the first conclusion, the provision for future domestic power needs. | 
I think he has shown a very realistic attitude toward the thinking that Colum-— 
bia river power undoubtedly is our best power but at the same time we must 
appreciate the fact the Peace is going to supply power for at least a minimum 
of 10 to 12 years for the future requirements of British Columbia. Do you not 
agree that for the duration of this treaty power for domestic use in British 
Columbia is available from the Peace, Mica, Murphy, Revelstoke canyon and 
all the other power plants that are available under this scheme and then after 
the conclusion of the treaty we have the right to divert water for our own use, 

Mr. O’NEAL: I would agree for the next 10 or 12 years there is sufficient 
power to meet the needs of industry. 


Mr. WILLOUGHBY: That is in respect of the Peace alone? 


Mr. O’NEAL: Yes. It is difficult to project beyond that. But, what we are 
concerned about is if the needs arise and without getting into an involved dis-_ 
pute with anyone we would be in a position to divert water for power. We area 
not sure that the present protocol clearly spells this out. 


Mr. WILLOUGHBY: You do not consider that the power available through 
Mica and these other dams will create enough power to supply British Colum-— 
bia for the next 50 years? 


Mr. O’NEAL: I would not like to answer yes or no to that question becatiaas 
I do not think I am competent. But, in addition to the question of power there 
is the question of water, which is extremely important. ¥ 


Mr. HERRIDGE: In reply to a question yesterday Mr. Fulton said he 
thought the people of British Columbia were getting the more expensive power 
from the Peace and that Columbia power was cheaper. Do you agree? 


Mr. O’NEAL: Oh, yes. I think most people agree it is going to be difficult tol 
judge the price of the Peace power. I would not venture to make any estimate 
on it. But, it probably will be fed into the system and mixed with other 
power, as a result of which it will be difficult to come up with an actual price 
for it. I believe most experts feel that the Columbia would provide the cheap- 
est power for British Columbia, * 


Mr. GELBER: I have a supplementary question. Would you not agree that 
the lump sum which British Columbia would receive within a few months to 
build all these capital developments within British Columbia should be in- 
cluded in your estimate of the net value of power in British Columbia? 

Mr. O’NEAL: I think that would be a rather shortsighted view to take 
in respect of a payment of this kind. As I said earlier, I think you are going 
to have to look forward to the next 15 or 20 years and then calculate what this 
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million means at the present time. I suppose when Alaska i 
es ime, was bought it 
oked like avery good deal, but with inflation and other things the ree was 
probably changed in that connection. 


Br | Dey 

| : & Mr. GELBER: But you have these reservoirs and dams which are to be built, 
iv ith the resultant creation of jobs, and you can amortize this over the life of 
‘the contract in terms of the price of the power. If that is so, why is it short- 
sighted? 


: | Mr. O’NEaAL: It may be the water will be more valuable than power 40 
years from now. 


a Mr. GELBER: Is that not a separate argument. I thought the question con- 
_ cerned the relevant price of power coming from the Columbia and from the 
eace and I was wondering whether the capital sum which British Columbia 
will receive to build all these developments should not be included as part of the 
benefit which British Columbia will receive, in comparing it with the cost of 
power from the Peace. 
r e Mr. O’NEaL: It would be a rather strange method of bookkeeping I suggest, 
r, to take money that you receive from one project and credit it to another. In 
oing that I think you would also have to credit the cost of the other projects. 
o, it might reduce the power. But, I think it would be kind of a superficial 


b Mr. GELBER: Is that not the only kind of bookkeeping you can do when 
comparing two projects? 


_ Mr. O’NEAL: I would not like to answer that question. 


' Mr. Davis: Mr. O’Neal, I thought I noticed a hesitation on your part 
‘when you referred to cheap power for others—and you presumably meant 
eap power in the United States—as a result of this treaty. Would you still 
ee it was a good treaty if there was more power made available in Canada 
mmpared with the power made available in the United States and if it was 
‘cheaper than the additional power in the United States? If that was the case, 
uld you think then it would be a good treaty. 


‘Mr. O’NEAL: In reply, sir, I think the introduction of the Peace at this 
ge complicated or muddied the waters a bit. It was a fairly clear issue before 
but now I think it has become an extremely complex one. I think the 
availability of cheap power in British Columbia is very important to the de- 
elopment of that province, and it was from this point of view we were ap- 
roaching the question. 
_ Mr. Davis: The treaty project will take close to a decade to complete so 
we are really projecting ourselves into the 1970’s in any case. What I was really 
rested and asking about was your opinion. Cheap power will be available 
he United States as a result of the treaty. Would you still agree that this 
good treaty if we had a potential in Canada that was larger and at a unit 
cost lower than that in the United States? In other words, looking at the 
umbia river project and the treaty, and the consequences on both sides of 
international boundary, knowing there will be more and cheaper power 
ilable in Canada as a result of this development, would you still feel that 
s a good treaty? 


Mr. O’NEAx: I think that is one aspect of the situation which should be 
3 d toward the long range 


4 
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Mr. aver Are you aware fae example that the on site. power whi 
ean be produced in Canada as a result of the treaty will be initially at le 
four times the amount of the downstream effect? 


Mr. O’NEAL: Yes. 


| Mr. Davis: You are aware of that fact? 
Mr. O’NEAL: Yes. 


Mr. Davis: With the passage of time the ratio will move increas y 
toward Canada; do you realize that? 


Mr. O’NEAL: Yes, we are aware of that fact. 


Mr. Davis: You do realize that this is not purely a treaty that produces 
downstream benefits but that it also produces cheap dams and power at a 
- lower cost in Canada? 

Mr. O’NEAL: Yes, it has those effects. 


Mrs. CASSELMAN: Mr. O’Neal do you not think that the experts you hav 
mentioned in your introduction had the same aims in view that you hav e 
expressed, namely, the best possible treaty that can be negotiated? It see: ‘ 
to me that some of your worries are very intangible. You say that we 

not competent to evaluate the situation. As has been suggested, most of 
are not competent to make such an evaluation, but these experts who ha 
worked for years with these aims in mind should have some competency 1 
this regard and we must trust the best people available. We could argue 
indefinitely in respect of intangibles which are related to the future. 

Mr. O’NEAL: Madam, I believe we are apprehensive because we h 
heard so many experts express so many different points of view. Had 
wanted to we could have listed arguments on both sides. People, who u 
doubtedly, as you suggest have the best motives and are just as idealistic 
we are have expressed extremely sharp divisions of opinion and I feel this 1 
what has caused the apprehension. I believe this has caused concern at 
apprehension in the minds of all of us and that is why we hope this co 
mittee will weigh the facts very carefully before making any recommendation. | 


Aa 
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Mrs. CASSELMAN: The treaty must be the result of a combination of 


technical, political and negotiating possibilities and it seems to me that, the 
fore your objections are almost entirely in respect of intangible things in 
future, which have been provided for as far as humanly possible. 


. Mr. O’NEAL: I wish we could agree with you that these things have b 
provided for as well as possible. We believe that the doubts and divisions « 0 
opinion which exist are reflections of the apprehensions even on the part | 
those experts who despite their studies and competence to make judgmen 
are still divided on the issue. 


- Mr. Ryan: Would you agree, Mr. O’Neal, that only one of the real ins 
negotiators of the treaty has shown any measure of disagreement, and I re: 
to General McNaughton? 


Mr. O’Neat: I believe that Mr. Fulton has also expressed some disagree 
ment and he was one of the inside negotiators as you put it. 


Mr. Ryan: Mr. Fulton told us yesterday that he was not disagreeing w 
the treaty at all but quarrelled mainly with the sale of surplus power “a . 
the border. 


Mr. O’NEAL: That may be what he told you yesterday but he has said 
great many other things in disapproval of the treaty. ‘ 


“Mr. Patterson: Is it possible that the former statements made by 
Fulton were based on the same premise as you have used, that the situat 
which existed three years ago is entirely different from the present ti 
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| lerstood Mr. Fulton yesterday he had changed his point of view as a 
ult of the development of the Pedce river and in order to be realistic he 
hat the treaty was good. 

_ Mr. O’NEAL: I would not presume to answer for Mr. Fulton, sir. 


Mr. Herripce: Mr. O’Neal, I was interested in your brief and your high 

hopes that this committee will consider this treaty thoroughly and come to 

/some reasonable conclusions. Are you aware of the fact the Hon. Paul Martin 
en he appeared before this committee suggested that the committee either 

to accept the treaty or reject it and had no opportunity to amend it? Do 

agree with that attitude toward this committee’s function? 

Mr. O’NeaL: That is a rather difficult question for me to answer, sir. I 

nk it would be rather pointless to have a committee unless that committee 

ir tended to evaluate the opinions and statements it had received. I am not a 

olitician, sir, and I do not know how to answer that question. 

|The CHairRMaN: I think you have proved that you are a very able politician, 

O’Neal. 

Mr. Davis: Are you aware, Mr. O’Neal, that the government has a minority 

members in this committee, hence reason must prevail, and that we have 

ened to everyone with great interest? 

| Mr. O’NEAL: I think everyone appreciates the fact that this committee is 

eiving the views of so many people who have a vital interest. 

_ Mr. Pucu: Have you had an opportunity of reading Mr. Fulton’s state- 

nt? 

‘Mr. O’NegAL: I have read what he has been reported in the press to have 


Mr. PucH: In reference to Mr. Herridge’s question regarding amendments, 
at would you specifically ask to be amended? 

Mr. O'NEAL: We are not asking for specific amendments. We leave that 
ction to this committee. The provisos we would like to see clearly spelled 
are listed at page 3 of our brief. We have listed six points we would like 
see covered. 


i 


Mr. PucH: Your brief seems to be very general in suggesting that this 
mittee should look into this situation. Your brief is being presented now 
fter a great number of briefs, submissions and answers to questions have 
on heard in this committee in favour of the treaty. I am wondering whether 
gu Or your committee has read our proceedings. 

r. O’NEAL: We have read as much of the proceedings as we have had an 
tunity to read, sir. 

fr. PuGH: Do you feel that your questions have been answered? 

. O'NEAL: No, I do not think so, sir. 


-, PuGH: Specifically what do you think has not been answered? 


Mr. O’Neat: We have not come here to make specific recommendations to 
mmittee because we do not believe that is our function. 


. Ryan: Perhaps you could indicate to us where the lack of considera- 


fir. O'NEAL: We feel that the provisos we have listed should be con- 
d and form part of any understanding at which you arrive. We suggest 
e are not competent technically or politically to make judgments and 
ttempted to set out a general course or guide we think should be 
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Mr. O’NEAL: We are obviously at a stage at this time which would 
indicate that such an event will be inevitable. 
Mr. Kiemn: In the interests of labour you would like to see a treaty 
adopted; is that right? 
Mr. O’NEaL: I am not sure I can answer your question on behalf of my 
organization. 


Mr. Kuern: I am not now referring to the type of treaty that should be 
adopted, but in the interests of labour you would like to see a proper treaty 
adopted? 

Mr. O'NEAL: We certainly would like to see a proper treaty adopted. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): Mr. O’Neal, a moment — 
ago you said that this committee has heard a great deal of evidence from 
persons vitally interested in the project. I am now wondering what you had — 
in mind when you made that statement? 

Mr. O’NgEaL: Mr. Fulton was obviously interested in the project and I 
am sure that everyone who has taken the time to come and appear before 
this committee is interested in the project. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands): You did not have in- 
mind people who had a personal interest in the project? 


Mr. O’NeEaL: No, I do not think I would suggest they had a personal - 
interest. 


Mr. Parrerson: In your conclusion you set out six principles. You have 
stated that you feel that these ought to be incorporated in the treaty or in ‘ 
the protocol. Now, after a thorough study and analysis of the treaty and 
protocol are you of the opinion that these principles are not included? 

Mr. O’NEat: If they are, I do not think they are spelled out in the way 
we would like to see them. a 


Mr. Parrerson: But you are not sure whether they are or are not? 
Mr. O’NEAL: We are asking this committee to see that they are spelled 
out here. 
The CHAIRMAN: If that concludes the questioning, I would like to report 
that subsequent to my earlier report to you I have received a letter from 
Wilfred G. Detta and Beryl M. Detta of Burton, British Columbia. 
Mr. Herripce: All good people. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have also received three telegrams, one from Toronto 
signed by B. Hope, J. Charbonneau, J. McColl, N. Durdle, G. Deeks, A. Loftus, 
J. Hanks, and L. Cunningham, from local 515, United Electrical Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, and another one from Toronto signed by 
J. Cucio, M. Choma, E. Waffler, S. Chodorek, R. Butler, D. Howell, C. Johnson 
and Mary Wesley from local 515, United Electrical Radio and Machine Workers 
of America, and a third one from Camrose, Alberta signed by George Gee of 
Local 551, United Electrical Radio and Machine Workers of America. 

Perhaps hereafter I will not read the signatures in full because I am 
afraid this takes longer than I intended. 


I beg to report that the next meeting of this committee will be held on 
Thursday, May 14 in room 112N. The witnesses at that time will be the 
technical advisers who have been referred to us by the government of the 
province of Saskatchewan in a communication from the Hon. Mr. Lloyd. The 
meeting is adjourned. 
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